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CHAPTER LXV- 



EkwiHomcf Timouror Tamerlane to the Throne of Samarcand.'^ 
Bi$ Canfuests in Persiat Georgia, Tartary^ Russia, IndiOf 
Sinia, and JnatoUa. — His Turlash War. — Dtfeat and Captivity 
ojBajaxet. — Death oJTimMir.—Cioil War cfthe Sons ofBajor 
%tU — Best&raHon of the Turldsh Monarchy by Mahomet the 
FinL — Siege of Constanftnople fry JkmwaXh the Second. 

THB conqaest and monarchy of the world was the chap. 
first object of the ambition of Timoub. To live in the ^^^' 
memory and esteem of future ages was the second wish^f^T^^ 
of his magnanimous spirit. All the civil and military of ti-*^* 
transactions of his reign were diligently recorded in the ^^^ o^ 
joaroals of bis secretaries^ : the authentic narrative wasioj^' 
revised by the persons best informed of each particu- 
lar transaction; and it is believed in the empire and 
family of Timour, that the monarch himself com- 
posed the comtnentariea* of his life^ and the inotitu- 

1 These jouroals were communicated to Sberefeddin, or Chetefcddin All, 
a natiTe of Tezd, who composed in the Persian lang^uage a history of Timour 
Be^, which has been translated into French by M. Petis de la Croix (Parts, 
t722s in 4 vols. 12mo). and has always been my faithful guide. His geogra* 
pbyand chronology are wonderfully accurate ; and he maybe trusted for 
pobUc facts, though he servilely praises the virtue and fortune of the hero. 
Timoar's attention to procure intelligence from his own and Ibreign coun- 
tries, may be seen in the Institutions, p. 215. 317. 349. 351. 

2 These Commentaries are yet unknown in Europe : but Mr. White gim 
lonie hope that they may be imported and translated by his friend Major 
Davy, who had read in the East this '* minute and faithful narrative of «a 
** interesting and eventful period.'* 
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CHKT. iidng? of 4ii8 g«iveni«ient^ Bot these cares were m< 
^^^ ^ taal for thi^ preservation of his fasie, and these preeioaa 
memorials in the Moi;ul or Persian lan^age were coo- 
eealed from the world, or at least from the knowledge 
of Europe. The nations whieh he vanquished exer- 
cised a base and impotent revenge ; and ignoranee bao 
long repeated the tale of ealumuy^ whiph had disfignr- 
ed the birth and character, the person, and even the 
name of Tamerlane\ Yet his real merit would be ea- 
baneed, rather than debased, by the elevation of a pea- 
sant to the throne of Asia; nor can his lameness be a 
theme of reproach, unless he bad the weakness to blash 
at a natursl, or perhaps an honourable, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeasible 
snccession of the boose of Zingis, be was donbtleas m 
rebel subject; yet be sprang from the noble tribe of 
Berlass : bis fifth ancestor, Carashar Nevian, bad been 
the vizir of Zagatai, in his new realm of Transoxiana $ 
and in the ascent of some generations, the branch of 
Timoor is confounded, at least by the females^ with 
the Imperial sterna He was born forty miles to the 

3 I am ignorant whether the original institution, in the Turkish or Mogul 
language, he still extant. The Persic version, with an English translation and 
most valuable index, was published (Oxford, 1783, in 4to)bv the joint labours 
of Major Davy, and Mr. White the Arabic professor. This work has been 
aince translated from the Persic into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Laagles, a 
learned Orientalist, who has added the lifeofTimour, and many euriousnoiee. 

4 Shaw Alkun, the present Mogul, reads, values, but cannot imitate, the 
institutions of his g^reat ancestor. The English translator relies on their inter- 
nal evidence : but if any suspicions should arise of fraud and fiction, they will 
«ot be dispelled by Major Davy's letter. The Orientab have never cultivated 
tbe art of criticism ; the patronage of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not 
less lucrative than that of a bookseller : nor can it be deemed incredible, that 
a Persian, the real author, should renounce the credit, to raise the rakieaiid 
price, of the work. 

5 The original of the tale is found in the following work, which is mucb 
Mteemed for its florid elegance of siyXe -, Mmedit ArabnaiU (Ahmed Ebn 
Arabshah) ViU et Renrngftar^m Timuri. Jlrnfde^t et Latine. BdidU Samuel 
Hemiciu Monger, Franequerie,!?^?, 2 torn, in 4to, This Syrian author is ever 
a malicious, and often an ignorant, enemy : the very titles of his chapters are 
injurious ; as how the wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, &c. The 
copious article of Tzmur, in Biblioth6queOrientale, isof a mixed nature, as 
d'flerbclot indifferently draws his materials (p. 87r*-888.) from Khondemir, 
Ebn Schoonah, and the Lebtarlkh. 

6 Jhmir or Timottr^ signifies in the Turkish language, Iron ; and Seg is 
Che appellation of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or accent, it is 
changed into X^nc, or lame ; and a European corruption confounds the tw» 
words in the name of Tamerlane. 

7 After relating some false and foolish tales of Timonr l,enc, Arabshah is 
compelled to speak troth* and to own him for a kinsman of Zmgis, per mu- 
Iteres (as he pee^-ishly adds) laqueos Satanit (pars i. c. 1. p. 35). The testi- 
mony of Abulghazi Khan (P. ii. c. 5. P. v. c. 4.) is clear, unquestionable, and 
decisive. 

8 According to one of thtpedigrees> the fourth ancestor of Zlngis, and tlie 
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Malb <if SanwMiid^ in the viHi^ ^f (SdbMr, id tHs chaf^ 
fraiifitl terrilory of Ca^b^ of wfakli his ftMiera wore the J^ 
faeredUfairy chiefs, ae well as of m tMian of teDUiiltiaaad 
horse*. His birth'* was east on one of those periods 
of anarchy whieh announce the fall of the Aaiatie Ay-^ 
nasties, and open a new fteld to adventurous ambiiinii.* 
The khans of Za^^tai were extinct ; the emirs aspired 
tn independence ; and their domestic feuds could only 
be snspended by the conquest and tyranny of the khann 
of Kaabgar, who, with an army of Getes or Galmucks''. fj;^^7> 
inradi^d the Transoxian kingdom. From the twelfth fures^ 
year of bis age, Timour had entered the ield of action : ^- p- 
in the twenty.ftftb> he stood forth as the deliverer of his 137^ 
conntry; and the eyes and wishes of the people wer« 
tamed towards an hero who sufirred in their canse.-«i» 
The chiefs of the law and of the army had pledged their 
salvatioti to support him with their Hyes and fortunes ; 
bttt ip the hour of danger they were silent and afraid; 
aad^ after waiting seven days on the hills of Samar- 
eand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty horse- 
Ben. The ftt^tives were overtaken by a thousand 
Getes, whom he repulsed with incredible slaughter, 
and Us enemies were forced to exclaim, ^^ Timour is a 
<< wonderful man : fortune and the divine favour are 
^ with him." But in this bloiidy action his own follow- 
ers were reduced to ten, a number which was soon di- 
minished by the desertion of three Carismians. He 
wandered in the desert with his wife, seven companions, 
and foor horses; and sixty. two days was he plunged in 

BintJi of Twiour* were brothers ; and they «greed« tktX lY^e po^l/enly of the 
elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and that the descendants of the 
TOiinger should fill the office of their minister and ((eneral. This tradttion 
iiat at lesAt copveoicnt to justify the >Hrt steps of TUnour's ambition (Ustik* 
tutJons* p. 24, 25. from the MS. fragments of Timour's history). 

9 See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda*s Qeograpby (Chorssmi^* 
kc. ]>e«crtptio, p. 60, 61), in the iitd volume of Hudson's Minor Greek Geo- 
graphers. 

10 See his nativity in Dr. Hvde (SynUgma Dissertst. torn. it. p. 466), as it 
was cast by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He was born A. D. 
1336, April 9,ll« S7* P. M lat 36. 1 know not whether they can prove the 
great conjunction of the planets from whence, like other conquerors and 
prophets, Timour derived the surname of Saheb Keran, or master of the con* 
junctions (Blbliot. Orient, p. 878). 

11 In the Institutiona.of Timour^ these subjects of the khan of Kathgnr 
are most improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a native which belongs to 
another branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, P v. c. 5. P. vii. c. 5). 
Could 1 he sure that this word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly 
pronounce, that the faistitutions were framed a century after the death qf 
TioMurj since the estabhthiaent of the Uzbeka in Trennpsm^ 



I CTB BBCblMB AND FAXib 

CHAT. mlMikioaM iij^gBOBf fitoin wliftiee life esMpedbyUi owe 
J;^^ eoQMgey and the remOTie of the oppraiMr. ACtdr twioi- 
''^'^'^^ mittg the bsoad end vapid atream of the Jihooo^ or Ox«^ 
he led daring aone nMntlMi the life of a vagrant and ont* 
law, on the border* of the adjaeont atatee. Bat his 
fame shone brighter in adveraity ; ha learned to disttn- 
guish thefiienda of hit person, the aasoeiates of hia for*, 
tone, and to apply the vartona diaractert of •men for 
their advantage, and abo^ all for hia own. On hin 
tetam to hia native country, Timour was aneceaaivel j 

C' ined by liie parties of his confederates, who anxiooa*- 
^ sought him in the desert; nor ean I refuse to deseribot 
in his pathetic simpMcity, one of their fortunate encoun- 
ters. He presented himself as a guide to three ehiafsy 
who were at the head of seventy horse. ^< When their 
^ eyes fell upon me,^' says Timoor, ^^ they were over- 
<* whelmed with joy ; and they alighted from thew 
*^ horses ; and they came and kneeled ; and they kissed 
^^ my stirrup. Z also came down from my horse, and 
<^ took each of them in my arms. And I put my tur- 
^ ban on the head of the first chief) and my girdle, rich 
^^ in jewels a.nd wrought with gold, Ibound on the loins 
<' of the second ; and the third, 1 clothed in my owo 
<^ coat. And they wept, and I wept also ; and the hoar 
^< of prayer was arrived, and we prayed. And we 
^' mounted onr horses, and came to my dwelling; and I 
^ collected my people, and made a feasf His tmsty 
bands were soon increased by the bravest of the tribes; 
be led them against a soperior foe; and after some vicis- 
situdes of war, the Getes were finally driven from the 
kingdom of Transoxiana. He had done much for his 
own glory ; but much remained to be done, much art to 
be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before be could 
teach bis equals to obey him as their master. The birth 
and power of emir Houssein compelled him to accept a 
vicious and unworthy colleagae, whose sister was the 
best beloved of his wives. Their union was short and 
jealous ; but the policy of Timour, in their frequent 
quarrels, exposed hisrival to the reproach of injustice and 
perfidy: and, after a small defeat, Houssein was slain by 
some sagacious friends, wiio presnraed, for the last time, 
to disoliey the commands of their lord. At the age of 
tbirty.four*% and in a general diet or couroultai, he 

13 The lit book of Slierefeddm is employed on the private life of the hero j 



or TBm QQMAN SiffONB. • 

VM wlBtfted «itli Jbhf»rM cwiiM^ tat lie alSsded ohap. 
to raVeM.the hraM ©f Zuigis ; aad wWle the emir Ti- J^^ 
MOOT raip^d ^v^ Zagatai aud the East^ a uomiual ^^ ^ 
kh«a 9Mved as a private officer in the armies of his ser- cendt the 
WBt A fertile kiagdom^ Ave hundred miles in length '^^J^^^f^.f 
and Uk breadth^ might have satisfied tiie ambition ^'aA.D.isro. 
sutgect; bat Tintour aspired to the dominion of the' ^P'*^- 
world; and before his deatli^ the crown of Zagatai was - 
one of the twenty-seven crowns which he had placed on 
his head. Without expatiating on the victories of thirty, 
five oampaigos; withont describing the lines of marchy 
which he repeatedly traced over the continent of Asia; 
I shall briefly represent his conquests in^ I. Persia^ U. 
Tartary^ aiid^ lU. India^% aad from thence proceed to 
the more intcnresting narrative of his Ottoman war. 

L For every war^ a motive, of safety or revenge^ ofHiicon- 
honoar or zeal^ of right or convenience, may be i*^dily ^*'^^j'3^q 
foofid in the jurisprudence of oonquerors. No sooner ^1400, 
had Timour re-united to the patrimony of Zagatai the*. ^^^'^^ 
dependent countries of Garizme and Gandahar, than he A^D. lasQ 
inmed Ida eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. —1393. 
From the Oxus to the Tigris, that extensive country waa 
left without a lawful sovereign since the death of Abou^ 
said, tibe last of the descendants of the great Holacou, 
peace and justice had been banished from the land 
aboYe fiorty years) and the Mogul invader might seem 
to listen to the ories ci an oppressed people. Their, 
petty tyrants mi^t have opposed him with confederate 
arms: they separately stood^ and successively fell; and 
the difference of their fate was only marked by the 
pnmiptitude of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. 
Ibralum^ prince of Shirwan or Albania^ kissed the foot* 
stool of the Imperial throne. His peace-offerings of 
silks^ horses and jewels^ were composed^ according to 
the Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces; but a 
critical spectator observed, that there were only eight 
slaves. ^< I myself am the ninth,'' replied Ibrahim, w ho 
was prepared for the remark; and his flattery was re- 



and be himself, or his seci-ctary (institutions, p. 3 #-77), enlargfes with pleasure 
on the thirteen designs and enterpriset whicU most truly constitute his persomi! 
nerit. It even shines throuj^h the dark colouring of Arabsbah, P. i. c. 1—13. 
13 The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India, arc represented in the iid 
and iiid books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah. c. 13—55. Consult the ex- 
ceUent Indexes to the ln8titutioi»« 



« TBS BIECUNB AN» WAUd 

CHAP, warded hj Hke smalt of Timmr'^ SImIi MnasMOt^ 
^Jj;^^ prince of Fars, or the proper Persia^ was one of 4to^ 
least pow^ul^ but most dangerous^ of his OMmies. Is 
a battle uader the walls of Shiraz^ he broke^ vfilk iiiree 
w four thoHsand soldiers^ the €»ul or main-body of tfahrty 
thousand horse, where the emperor fouf^t in person. No 
more than foarte^i or fifteen gnards remaiMd near the 
standard of Timour ; he stood firm as a rock^ and reoeiv*. 
ed on his helmet two weighty strikes of a scymetar'' : 
the Moguls rallied; the head of Mansour waa thtown 
at his feet, and he declared his esteem of the vahmr of 
a foe, by extirpating all the males of so iirirepid a race. 
From Shiraz, his troops advanced to the Persian gnlf ; 
and the richness and weakness (tf Oranuz'^ were display* 
ed in an annual tribute of six hundred thousand dinara 
of gold. Bagdad was no longer the dty of peace, the 
seat of the caliphs; but the nc^lest ocmquast of Houla- 
oou could not be ovserlooked by lus ambitious succej»or* 
The whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, fmn 
the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduoedio 
bis obedience: he entered Edessa; and the IHirkmaas 
of the black sheep were chastised for the saorilegiMO 
pillage of a caravan of Mecca. In the meaniains o£ 
Georgia, the native Christians still braved the lasr and 
the sword of Mahomet; by three expediticms he obtam* 
ed the merit of the gazie^ or holy war; and fte prince 
of Teflis became his proselyte and friend. 
m, or IL A just retaliation mi^t be urged for the invasion 

IZ^^' of Turkestan, or the eastern Tartary. The dignity of Ti. 
iLD. 1370 mour could not endure the impunity^f the Getes : he pass- 

—1383: 

14 The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine, is de- 
clared by Abulghazi Khan, who, for that reason, dtindea his Genealogical 
History into nine parts. 

15 According to Arabshah (P. i. c. 28. p. 183), the coward Timour ran 
away to his tent, and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Mansour under 
the 'women's garments. Perhaps Sherefeddin (I. iii. c. 35.) haa magnified 
his courage. 

16 The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old city, on the 
eontinent, was destroyed by the Tartars, and renewed inn nei|^hbourmg island 
without fresh water or \egetalion. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian 
trade and the pearl fishery, possessed large territories both in Persia and 
Arabia ; but they were at first the tributaries of the sultana of Kerman, and at 
last were delivered (A. D. 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants from the tyranny 
of their own vizirs (Marco Polo, 1. i. c. 15, 16. fol. 7. 8. Abulfeda Geograph. 
tabul. xi. p. 261, 26*2. an original Chronicle of Ormuz, in Tezeira, or Stevens* 
History of Persia, p. 376. 416. and the Itineraries inserted in the first volume 
of Ilamusio, of Ludovico Bartliema (1503), fol. 167. of Andrea Corsali (1517), 
fol. 202, 203, and of Odoatdo Barbessa (in 1516), fol 315— 3IIS}. 



«( Tra: lOMAN EMPIRIL y 

dd tibe fiKfates^'isQbdmd the khigdon of Cukgur^ and Wlip^ 
jMKked KTMi twes into the heart of their country. His ^^^ZL^ 
most difltaat camp was twommitfas jonraey^ orfojirhun* 
died and ei^y leagues to the north-east of Samarcand; 
and his emira^ who traversed the river Irtish^ engraved in 
the forests of Sil^a a rode memorial of their exploits. 
Theconquest of Kipzak^ or the western Tartary^^^ was 
JboBded on the double motive of aidii^ the distressed^ 
and chasttshig the ungrateful. Toctamish^ a fugitive 
jNrinoBy was entertained and protected in his court : the 
amiuiasadws of Auruss Khan were dismissed with aM 
haughty demal, and followed on the same day by the ar- 
mies of S^igatai; and their success established Toctam- 
ish in 'the Mogul empire of the north. But after a reign 
of ten years^ the new khan forgot the merits and the 
strength Hi his b^iefactor ; the bftie usurper^ as he deem- 
ed Um^ of the sacred rights of the house of Zingis; 
Throngh the gates of Derbend^ he entered Persia at the 
lieadofninety thousand horse: with the innumerable for- 
ces of Ki^Eak^ Bulgaria^ Circassian and Russia^ he pass* 
ed the Sihoon^ bwnt the palaces of Timour^ and com- 
pelled faim^ amidst the winter snows^ to contend for Sa- 
marcand and his life. After a mild expostulation and aof KipsUq, 
gkrioos i^ctory, the emperor resolved on revenge: t^Bd^^^'^j^ 
by the east, and the west, of the Caspian, and the Yol-^isge. 
ga, he twice invaded Kipzak with such mighty powers, 
that thirteen miles were measured from his right to his 
left wing. In a march of five months, they rarely beheld 
the footsteps of man; and their daily subsistence was 
often trusted to the fortune of the chase* At length the 
armies encountered each other; but the treachery of the 
staQdard-bearer, who, in the heat of action, reversed the 
Imperial standard of Kipzak, determined the victory of 
the Zagatais ; and Toctamish (I speak the language of 
the Institutions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the .wind of 
desolation^'. He fled to the Christian duke of Lithuania; 
again returned to the banks of the Volga; and, after fif- 
tMfi battles with a domestic rival, at last perished in 

17 Arabthah had trarened into Kipzak, and acquired a singular know- 
ledge of the geography^ Gitief> and rerolutionsj of that northern region (P. 
Lc.45— 49). 

18 Institotions of Timour, p. 123. 125. Mr. White, the editor, bestows 
aome animadTeraton on the auperficial account ofSnerefeddin (1. iii. c. 12, IS, 
)4}, who wai iSQorant of the d^t^gna of Tlmour^ and the true springs of action. . 



I THE BSCLDIX AXm VAU. 

mA». <be wildt of Bibma. Tlie p&Muit of a ^iig Men)" 
J;^^ cam€d Timoar into tke tributary provinces of Ruaria : 
a duke of the Feigning family was niade prisoner amidst 
ihe rains of his capital ; and Teletz^ by the pride and 
ignorance o£ the Orientals^ might easily be confonndod 
.with the genuine metropolis of the nation. Moscow 
trembled at the approach of the Tartar^ and the resist- 
ance would have been feeble^ since the hopes of the Biis^ 
sions were pliu)ed in a miraculous image of the Vii^n^ 
to whose protection they ascribed the casual and Yolaif- 
tary retreat of the ccmqueror. Ambition and prudence 
recalled him to the Bouth^ the desolate couniary was ex* 
hausted;, and the Mogul soldiers were enriched with lu 
immense spoil of precious furs^ of linen of Antioch^% and 
of ingots of gold and silver^. On the banks of the Don^ 
or Tanais^ he received an humble deputation from the 
consuls and merchants of Egypt^^, Venice, Gtenoa^ Ga> 
talonia^ and Biscay^ who occupied the commerce and 
city of Tana^ or Azoph, at the mouth of the river. They 
offered their gifts^ admired his magnificence, and trusted 
fais royal word. But the peaceful visit of an emir, who 
explored the state of the magazines and harbour, waa 
speedily followed by the destructive presence of tihe 
Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes ; the Moslems 
w^*e pillaged acKl dismissed; but all the Christians, 
who had not fled to their ships, were condemned either 
. to death w slavery^^ Revenge prompted him to burn 
the cities of Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of 
rising civilization ; a^d his vanity proclaimed, that he 
had penetrated to the region of perpetual daylight, a 

19 Th« fars of Ruseia are more credible than the ingoU. Bat the luien of 
Antioch has never been fiimous ; and Antioch was in ruins. I suspect tiiat 
it was someTnanufactiire of Kurope, which the Hanse merchants had import- 
ed by the way of Novogorod. 

20 M. Levisque (Hist, de Itussie, torn. ii. p. 247. Viede Timour» p. 64 — 
67. before the Frencli version of the Institutes) has corrected die error ol 
Shcrefeddin, and marked the true limit of Tiroour's conquests. His argu. 
ments are superfluous, and a simple appeal to the Russian Annals is snificient 
to prove that Moscow, which six years before had been taken by Toctamish, 
escaped the arms of a more formidable invader. 

21 An (Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo, is mentioned in Barbaro's voy. 
age to Tapa in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio. torn. ii.foL 92}. 

22 The sack of Azoph is described by Sherefedjiin (I. iii. c. SS) ; and much 
more particularly by the author of an ludian chronicle (Andreas deRedusiis 
ae Quero, in Chron. Tarvisiano, in Muratori Script, llerum Italicarum, torn, 
xix. p. 802—805). He bad conversed with the Mianis, two Venetian bro- 
thers, one of whom had been sent a deputy to the eainp of Timour, and the 
other had lost at Azoph throe sons and 12^0 ducats. 



OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE* j 

Strang plienotn^Mii^ wkkh mithorised his MalunM^ ofiAt». 
tan d^tors to . disipense with the obligation of eyening J^Zl 
prayer^. '^^'^ 

in. When Thuaof ihrst proposed to his princes and"?- c^f* 
emirs the invasion ctf India or Hindostan^% he wa4 " „" ^^ 
answered by a mnrmna of discontent: ^< The rivers I a. d. 
<^ and the mountains and deserts ! and the soldiers clad ]^[ 
*^ in annonr ! and the elephants^ destroyers of men!^' 
Bnt the displeasure of the emperor was more dreadful 
than all these terrors ; and his superior reason was con^ 
vinced that an enterprise of such tremendous aspect was 
safe and ea^y in the execution. He was informed by 
his spies of the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan : 
the Sotthahs of the provinces had erected the standard 
^ rebellion ; and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mah^ 
moud was despised even in the haram of Delhi. The 
Mognl army moved in three great divisions : and Timour 
observes with pleasure, that the ninety-two squadrons 
of a thousand horse most fortunately corresponded with 
the ninety-two names or epithets of the prophet Maho4 
fiiet. Between the Jihoon and the Indus^ they crossed 
one of the ridges of mountains, which are styled by the 
Arabian geographers, the stony girdles of the earth. 
The Highland robbers were subdued or extirpated; but 
great numbers of men and horses perished in the snow; 
the emperor himself was let down a precipice on a por- 
table scaffold^ the ropes were oife hundred and fifty cu- 
hit") m length ; and, before he could reach the bottom^ 
this dangerous Operation was five times repeated. Ti- 
mour crmseld the Indus at the ordinary passage of At- 
tok; and successively traversed, in the foot-steps of 
Alexander, the Punjahy or five rivers", that fall into 
the master-stream. From Attok to Delhi, the high road 
meaOTres no more than six hundred miles ; but the two 

23 Slierefeddio onlysay»(l.iii.c.l3),that the rays of the seltiiw^ and thoM 
of the rising sun, "^rere scarcely separated by an interval ; a proolciti which 
maybeaohred in the latitude of iMoscow (the 56th degree), with the aid of the 
Aurora Borealis, and a long tummer twilight. But a day of forty days (Khon- 
demir apud dUerbelot, p. 880.) would rigorously confine us within the polar 
circle. 

24 For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 129—139), the fourth hook 
of SheieJeddin, and the history of Ferishta (in Dow, vol. ii. p. 1—20), which 
throws a geneinU light on the affairs of Hindostan. 

25 The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus, have 
been laid down for the first time with truth and accuracy in Major Bennel> 
incomparable map of Hindostan. In his Critical Memoir, he illustrates with 
judgnient and Icsaraing the ntrchea of Alexander and Tiroottr. 

VOL. vin. C . 



iie THE DECLINE AND PAUi 

CHAP. oGDfitiei^rs deviated totiie south-east; and the metite 
^^^ of Timoar was to join his grandson^ who had achieved 
by his command the conquest of Monltan. On the 
eastern bank of the Hypbaaisy on the edge of iW desert, 
the Macedonian hero Iwlted and w€|it : the Mognl en* 
tered the desert, reduced the fortress ^' Batnir, and 
stood in arms before the gales of Delhi, a great and 
floorishing city, which had subsisted three centuries 
hnder the dominion of the Mahometan kings. Ths 
siege^ more especially of the castle, might have been a 
work of time ; bnt he tempted, by the appearance of 
weakness, the sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to descend 
into the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thou* 
sand of his foot-guards, and one hundred and twenty 
elephants, whose tuskil are said to -have be6n afmed 
with sharp and poisoned da^ers. Agmnst these mon- 
sters, or rather against the imagination of his troops, he 
condescended to use sMsie extraordinaiy precaotions a£ 
flre and a ditch of iron spikes, and a rampart of bock- 
lers; but the event taught the Moguls to smile at their 
own fears; and as soon a:s these unwieldy animals were 
routed^ the inferior species (the men of India) disap-* 
peared from the field. Timour made h» triumphal en- 
try into the capital of HindostUn ; and admired, with a 
view to imitate, the architecture of the stateiy mosch ; 
but the order or license of a general pillage aflral massa- 
Gte polluted the festival of his victory. He resolved to 
purdy his soldiers in the blood of the idolaters^ m Gen- 
toes, who still surpass in the (Nroportion of ten to oncy 
the numbers of the Moslems. In this pious desin, he 
advanced one hundred miles to the north-east of Belhi, 
passed the Ganges, fought several battles by land and 
Water, and penetrated to the famous rock of Goupele^ 
the statue of the cow, that seems to dischai^ the migh- 
ty river, whose source is far distant among the moun- 
tains of Thibet' ^ His return was along the skirts of 
the northern hiUs; nor could this rapid campaign of oia& 
year justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that their 

26 The two f^retii rivcw, the Ganges and Bummpooter^ rise. in Thibet^ 
ftom ihe opposite ridges of the same hills, separate from each other to the 
dist .nCe of 1200 miles, and. after a winding- course of 2000 miles, again 
meet in one point near tlie gulf of Bengal. Tet so capricious is Vame, that 
the Burrampooter is a late discovery, while his brother Ganges has been the 
theme of ancient and modem story. Conpele, the scene of Timour^s last 
Victory, must be situate near Loldong, 1100 miles from Calcutta ; and, in ' 
1T7^ a BritUh camp ! (BenncPs Memoirs, p. 7. 59. 90, 91. 99). 



OK TBB SOMAN EMPIftE* |1 

diildren iii awum eliiMie would d^emrftie itifoanc8 chaf. 
of Hindoos. ^^^ 



It was cm tite banks of the Gaog^es tkat Timour was ^-^ ^.^ 
infernied^byliis speady^messengars^ of the disturbances agajist 
which had arisen <m the confines of Georgia and Ana-^"l^^'^ 
tolia, of the revolt of the Christians, and the ambitioas T.^. 
design of the saltan Bajaset Hia vigour of mind and 2^|^^? ' 
body was not impaired by sixty-three years, and innu- ^ ^ ' 
merable fiutigues; and, after enjoying some tranquil 
months in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a 
new expedition of seven years into the western couUf' 
tries of Asia^^ To the soldiers who had served in the 
Indian war, he granted tltechcnce of remaining at home' 
or following their prince; but the troops of all the pro- 
vinces and kingdoms of Persia were commanded to as- 
semble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival of the Imperial 
standard. It was first directed against the Christians 
of Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, their 
castles, and the winter season; but these obstacles were 
overccMDne by the zeal and perseverance of Timour : the 
rebels aihuitted to the tribute or the Koran; and if 
both religions boasted of their martyrs, that name is 
Biore jusdy doe to the Christian prisoners, who were 
f^ered the choice of abjuration or death. On his de- 
scent Irom the hills, the emperoif gave audience to the 
first ambassadors of Bajazet, and op^ied the hostile 
correspondence of complaints and menaces ; which fer* 
mented two years before the final explosion. Between 
two jealous and haughty neighbours, the motives of 
quarrel will seldom be wanting. The Mogul and Ot* 
tomaa conquests w»w touched each otiber in the neigh» 
bouri^od of £r7erum^ and the £uphrates ; nor had the 
doubtful limit been ascertained by time and ti*eaty. 
Each of these ambitioas monarchs might accuse his rival 
of violatiDg his territory ; of threatening his vassals ; 
and protecting his rebels ; and, by the name of rebels, 
each understood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms 
he had usurped, and whose life or liberty he implaca- 
bly pursued. The resemblance of character was still 
more dangerous than the opposition of interest ; and in 
their victorious career, Timour was impatient of an eq'iiil| 
md Biy azet was ignorant of a superior. The first epis- 

27 See the EntHtnttons, p. 141. to the end of the first bookj and Shf refied- 
im (1. r.c. 1—16), to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 



*'^^' ^ of reconciling Uie Turkish sultMi ; whose family Mid na* 
^ tion he affected to despiM^^ ^< Dost tlMiu not know, that 
^^ the greatest part of Asia is subjeet to our aras and 
^^ our laws? that our invmeihle forces eoctend frmn one 
^^ sea to the othw ? tha^ the potentates of the earth fom 
^^ a line before our gate ? and that we have conpeUed 
^^ fortune herself to watoh over the prosperity of our 
^^ empire ? What is the foundation of thy insolenoe and 
^^ folly? Thou hast fought aomebatUes in the woods of 
^f Anatolia; contemptible trofriiies ! Thwi hast obtained 
'^some victories over the Christians of Europe; thy 
^^ sword was blessed by the apostle of God ; and thy 
^f obedience to the precept of the Koran, in waging war 
^^ againat the inldels^ is the sole consideration that pre- 
^^ vents us from destroying thy cauntry, the frontier and 
^^ bulwark of the Moslem wcMrld. Be wise in time ; re- 
'^ fleet; repent; and avert the thmider of our vengeance, 
^< whidi is yet wspended over thy head. Thou art ne 
^^ more than a pismire ; why wilt thon seek to provoke 
^ the elephants ? AJbis^ they will trample thee under 
^^ their feet/^ In his replies^ Bajazet poured forth the 
iadigpation of a soul which w^ deeply stong by audi 
unusual contempt After retorting the basest reproach* 
es on the thief and rebel of the desert^ the Ottooian re- 
capitulates his boasted victories in Iran, Toaian, and 
the Indies; and labonrs to prove, thatTimoor had never 
triumphed unless by his own perfidy and the vices of 
his foes, ^^ Thy armies are innumerable : be they so ; 
^i but what are the arrows of the flying Tartar against 
<^ the scymetai*s and battle-axes of my firm and invind- 
^' ble Janizaries ? I will guard the princes y/ho have 
^' implored my protection : seek them in my tonte. The 
^^ cities of Arzingan andErzeroum are mine, and unless 
<^ the tribute be duly paid, I will demand the anrears 
^^ under the walls of Tauris and Sultania.^' The ungo. 
vernable rage of the sultan at length betrayed him to an 

28 We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions (p, 
147), in Shenfeddin (I. v. c. 14), and in Arabshah (torn. ii.c. 19- p. 183— 
?01); which agree urith each other in the spirit and substance rather than in 
the style, ft \s probable, that they have been translatttd, with various lati- 
t«dt.', fi-om the Turkish original into the Arabic and Persian tongues. 

29 The MTogiil emir diating^uishes himself and his oountr3nnen by the nftne 
of Tuvk^f and stigpmaiises the race and nation of Bajazet with the less ho- 
nourable epithet of Turkmana. Yet I do not undersund how the Ottomans 
eould be descended from a Turknian sailor : those inland shepherds w^ze 
io remote from the sea, and all maritiniQ affairs. 
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said lie^ ^'may my wives be thrice divoreed mm my ^'^' 
^bed: tNitif thottlitatiiot owm§b ta meet me ia tbe '''^^''''^ 
<< §^iy mayest tlnou agaia reecave thy wives after they 
^ hanre thrioe endmred the embraces of a stranger^^'^ 
Any vialation by word or deed of the secrecy of the Ha- 
ram is an unpardonable offence among the Turkish na* 
tions** ; and the political quarrel of the two mooarchs 
was embittered by private and personal resentment. 
Yet m his first expedition^ Timonr was satisfied with 
the aiega and deetraction of Biwas of Sebaste^ a Strong 
city (m the borders of Anatolia; and he revenged 
the indiscretion of the Ottoman^ on a garrison of fonr 
thoQsand Arhienians^ who were buried alive for the 
brave and faithful dkcharge <tf their duty. As a Mu* 
snbnan he seemed to respect the pious occupation of 
Bajaaet, who was still engaged in the blockade of Con- 
stantinople : and aAer this salutary lesson^ the Mogul 
coaqnenw checked his pursuit^ and turned aside to theTimour 
invasion of Syria and Egypt. In these transactions^ ^"^^^ 
the Ottoman prince^ by the Orientals^ and even byTi- a^d!i400; 
Bioor^ ia styled the jRaisaar of Boumy the C»sar ol the 
Rnums: a title whidi^ by a small anticipation^ might 
be given to a monarch who possessed the provinces^ an4t 
Aonatened the dty^ of the successors of Constantine^\ 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still reigned 
in figypt and Byria : but the dynasty of the Torks was 
overthrown by that of the Circassians^^; and their fa^ 
vonrite Barkok^ from a slave and aprisoner^ was raised 
and restored to the throne. In the midst of rebellion 
and discord^ he braved the menaoes^ cwresponded with 

30 Acoordfni^ to the Comn (c. ti. p. 2f. and 9ale'.<« Dincouraesy p. 1S4)« & 
M<i»ulman wbo bad tbricc <iivorced his wife (who had thrice repeated the 
words of a divorce), could not take her again, till af«er slie had been married * 
lo, ami repudiated 6^* another husband : an ignominious transaction, which it 
is needJeas to agi^ravate by suppoting, that the first husband muat seo her 
enjoyed hy a second before his face (Rycaut*s State of the Ottoman Empire, 
Lii c. 21). 

31 The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their wo* 
men, is ascribed in a much higher decree by Arabshah to the Turkish na« 
tions ; and it is remarkable enough, that Chalcondyles (I. ii. p. 55.) had some 
knowledge of the prejudice, and the insult. 

32 For the style of the Moguls, see the Iitstttutions (p. 131. 147), and for 
the Persians, the Bibliotbeque Orientale (p. 882): but I do not And that the 
title of Cxsar has been applied by the Arrabian;», or assumed by the Ottomans 
themselves. 

.33 See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadge, in M. de Gulgnes (tom. iv. L 
ixii), who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen, Ebn Schountth, and Aiji* 
tabi, «h« addad tome facts to oar common stock of matchala. 
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iJr rn^ who" patiently expected Us deeesM, to revenge the 
crimee of the fiither on 'tlm fbeUe leign of his eon Famge* 
The Byrian emm^^ vme aaamUed «k Aleppo to repel 
the invaaion: theyeonfided in the fame anddisdpliiieof 
the Mamalukea^ in the temper of their eworda and lances 
of die pnreat ateel of Damaacus^ in the strength of their 
walled cities^ and in tiie populoiasneas of nxty thousand 
villages : and instead of snstaining a siege^ they threw 
open their gates^ and arrayed their forces in tlw plain. 
Bet these forces were not cemented by virtue and union ; 
and some powerful emirs had been seduced to desert or 
betray their more loyal companions. Timoi^s front was 
covered with a line of Indian elephants^ whose turrets 
were filled with frchen and Ghreek fire: the rapid evo- 
lutions of his cavalry completed the dimnay and dismr- 
der; the Syrian crowds fell back on each other; many 
thoussiids were stifled or slaughtered hi the mtrance 
of the great street; the Moguls entered widi the fiigi^ 
tives; and, after a short defence, the citadel, the im- 
pregnable citadel of Aleppo, was surrendered by cow- 
sacki aardice <h* treachery. Among the suj^liants and cap- 
j^|D^^^tives,Timourdistinguishedthedoeter9of 4he law,whMa 
Nov. lu 'he invited to the dangerous hmiour of a personal confe- 
rence^. The Mogul prince was a zealous Mnsulman; 
but his Persian schools had taught him to revere &e 
memory of Ali and Hosein ; and he had imbibed a deep 
prejudice against the Syrians, as the enemies of the son 
of &e daughter of the apostle of God. To these doc- 
tors he proposed a captious question, whidi the caswsts 
of Bocharm, Samarauid,. and Herat, were incapable of 
resolving; ^< Who are the true martyrs, of those who 
^' are slain on my side, or on that of my enemies?^' 
But he was silenced, or satisfied, by the dexteiity of one 
of the cadhb of Aleppo, who replied, in the words of 
Mahomet himself, that the motive, not the ensign, con- 
stitutes the martyr; and that the Moslems of either par- 

S4 For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though a partial, 
is a credible, witness (torn. i. c. 64—68. tora. ii. c. 1—14). Timour must have 
been odious to a Syrian; but the notoriety of facts would have obliged him* 
in some measure, to respect bis enemy and himself. His bitters may correct 
the luscious sweets of She refeddin (I. v.c. 17—29). 

3S These interest ing conversations appear to have been copied by Arabshah 
(torn. i. c. 68. p. 625—645.) from the cadhi and historian Rbn Schounah, a 
principal actor. Yet how could ht be alive aeventy-five years aficrwarda 
(d'Herbelot,p.792)? 



ty^ ^o f^bi imlyfof Ae ^ory ttf QoAy may dMWf« ««iF. 
Uiai M»^ ftppeUfttioB* llie true soccessiim of the €&* ,^^|^ 
Upks WM « €imtto1^iny'of a atiU moi^ delicate natine^ 
and the fraak&esd (tf a doctor 430o honest for hia sitoa- 
tiODy provdked tiie enpen^ to exclanny ^^ Ye are as false 
<< as those of DaBOtaaciis : Moawiyah was an nsnrpw^ 
^< Yexid a tyrairt^ and Ali alone is the kwfbl snccessoir 
^^ of the prophet^' A prudent explanation restored his 
tetti^Uily ; and he passed to a more fiuniltar t^ic <tf 
oonversation. ^ What is your age?'' said he to the cadlii 
<^ Fifty years.'^-**-^^Itwonld be the age of my eldeal 
^ soii : yeu see me hei» (continued Timour) a poor^ lame> 
'^dewepit mertaL Yet by my arm has tiie Almi^ty 
*^ been pleased to sid>dae the kingdoms of Iran^ Tonran> 
<^ and the Indies. lam not a man of blood ; and €hid is 
<( my witness^ that in all my wars I have never been the 
^aigressor^ and thai my enemies have always been the 
*^ authore <tf their own calamity.'' During this peaceful 
convermGtiim^ the streets of Aleppo streamed with bloody 
and M^ecluied with the cries of mothers and children^ 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder 
that wsB abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate thehr 
avarice; but their cruelty was enforced by the peremp* 
torycomomnd of producing an adequate number (^heads^ 
wJuch^ aceordkigto his custom^ were curiously piled m 
colomna and pyramids : the Moguls celebrated the feast 
of v^tory^ while the surviving Moslems passed the night 
in tears and in ch^ns. I shall not dwell tm the march 
of the destroyer from Aleppo to Bamascus^ where he was 
rudely enoountered^ and almost overgrown by the ar* 
mies of £gypW A retrogade motion was imputed to his 
distress and despair : one of his nephews deserted to the 
enemy ; and Syria rejoiced in the tale of his defeat^ when 
the sultan was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukes to 
escape with precipitation and shame to his palace of 
Cairo. Abandoned by their prince, the inhabitants of 
Bamascus still defended their walls ; and Timour con- 
sented to raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat 
with a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. But 
no sooner had he introduced himself ioto the city, under 
colour of a truce, than.he perfidiously yiolated the trea- 
ty ; imposed a contribution of ten millions of gold ; and 
animated his troops to chastise the posterity of those Sy- ^^^ **;^^ 
rians who had executed^ or approved^ the murder of theaiMry S3» 
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vKAr. gnadAoB of Malibiiiftt A ftiailj wludi lisd ^tm ho- 
^^5!L. aooTAbfe burial to the head of Vb^mn^ mod a eetosy c€ 
^^^"^^^^ artiicera whom he lent to labour at Samaicatid, w^re 
alone reseiTsd in tb^ gM€iml SMMacffe } «ad> after a peri<- 
nd of aeven centuriefl^ Damatotft was Mdooed to ashes, 
beomge a Tartar was moved b j relagioiia aeal to avenge 
the blood of an Arab. The losses and fatigaes of thfe 
campaign obliged Timottr to renounce the ecmqnest erf 
Palestine and Egypt ; but in his rctbim to the Eaptoate^, 
he delivered Aleppo to the iamee ; and justifted his pioae 
motive by the pardon and reward of two thovsaiid sec* 
taries of Ali, who. were desirous to visit tike tomb df fai« 
son. I have expatiated on the p«Nrsonal aneodotes which 
mark the charsi:ter of the Mogol hero ^ but I shall Wief- 
«nd Bair- ly menti<Hi^% that he erected on the ruiiis eS Bagdad a 
^^^^'?; pyramid of ninety thouiiattd heads ; ^again visited Geor- 
33. * eia ; encamped on the banks of Araxes ; and proclaimed 
his resolution of marching against the Ottoman emperor. 
Conscious of the importance of the war^ he collected his 
forces from every province t eight hundred thousand men 
w^pe enrolled on his military list^^ } but the splendid 
coounands of flve^ and ten, thousand horse, may be ra- 
^ ther expressive of the rank and pension of the diiefs^ thaii 
of Uie genuine number of elective soldiers'** In tl^ pil- 
lage of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense liches ; 
but the delivery of their pay and arrears for seven years, ^ 
more firmly attached them to the Imperial standtrdv 
liiTadet Dnring this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bi^assA had 
^T D*** ^'^ y«M« to collect his forces for a more serious encoun- 
tios! ter. They consisted oi four hundred thousand horse and 
foot% whose merit and fidelity were of an unequal com- 

36 The marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian And Ot- 
iomftn wars, are represented by Shefefeddin (1. v. c.29 — 43.) and Arabshah 
(tom. ii. c. 15—18). 

o7 This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather by Ebn 
Schounah, ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmian officer (tom. i. 
c. 68. p. 617) s and it is remarkabk dnougfi, that a Greek historian (Phran- 
. 2a. 1. i. c. 29.) adds no more than 20,000 men. Po(^us re^ons 1,000,000; 
anothei' Latin contemporary (Chron. Tarvisianum, apud Muratori, torn, xix, 
p. 800.) 1,100,000 { and the enormous sum of 1.600^^000 is attested by a Ger- 
man soldier, who was present at the battle of Angora (LeunclaT. ad Chal- 
condyLL iii. p. 82). Timour, in his Institutions, has not deigned to calcu- 
late his troops, his stibjeets, or his revenues. 

38 A wide latitude' of non^eilcetives was allowed by the Geeat Mcrul for 
bis own pride'and the benefit of bis officers. Bernier's patron was Penge- 
Haxart, commander of 5000 horse ; of which he maintained no more th>n 
* 500 (Voyages, tom. i. p. 288, S89). 

' 39 Timour himself fixes at 400,000 men the Ottomap army (Institutions^ 
p. 153), which is reducedto 150^000 by Ph#An2a (1. i. c. 29), and s^efied by 
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pleidoiu We fMy disoriHiuiate the Janizaiies, vfh& oh%p. 
have been gmdaAlly raised to an establishment of forty ^^^' 
thousaad nen ; a national cavalry^ the Spahie of modem 
times; twenty thousand cnirassiers of Europe^ elad in 
black and impenetrable armour ; the troops of Anatolia^ 
whose princes had taken refnge in the camp of Timour, 
ind a oriony of Tartars, wlMmi he had driven from 
Kipzak^ and to whom Bajazet had assigned a settle- 
ment in the plains of Adrianc^le. The fearless confi- 
dence 9f the snltan nrged him to meet his antag<mist i 
and 89 if he had chosen that spot for revenge^ he di»-. 
pl&yed Ids banners near the ruins ei the unfortttnate 
Savas. Id the mean wUle, Timonr moved from the 
Amee thfrongh the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: 
b)9 bddnetti was secured by the wisest precautions ; his 
speed was gnided by order and discipline; and the 
woodSy the mountains^ and the rivers, were diligently 
explwedl by the flying squadrons^ who marked his road 
and preceded his standard. Firm in his plan of fight- 
ing in fte heart (tf the Ottimian kingdom, he avoided 
their camp ; dexterously inclined to the left ; occupied 
Cssaiea; traversed the salt desert and the river Halyss; 
and invested Angora: while the sultan, immoveable and 
i^oiant in his post, compared the Tartar swiftness to 
the crawimg of a snaiP^: he returned on the wings of ^*^*'* ^^ 
indignatian to the relief of Angora ; and as both gene- T^d.' 
rala were alike impatient for action, the plains round J4<». 
that city were the scene of a memorable battle, which " ^ ^ 
]m immortalised the glory of Timour and the shame of 
Bajazet For this signal victory, the Mogul emperor 
Has indebted to himself, to the genius of the mmnent^ 
and the discipline of thirty years. He had improved 
the tactics, witiiout violating the manners, of his nation^^^ 
whose fatot still consisted in the missile weapons^ and 
rapid evolutions^ of a numerous cavalry* Frmn a single 

tbe German soldier to 1,400.0 0. Ii is evident, that the Moguls were the 
more nmnerous. 

40 It may not be useless to mark the distances betweent Angora and thd 
neighbouring etties, bj the Joumies of the caravans, each of twenty or twent^- 
fi^e miles : to Sin3rrna xx. to Ktotahia x. to Boursa x. to C«sarea vni. to SU 
nope X. to Nicomedia ix. to Constantinople xii. or xiii. (see Touraefort^ 
Voyage au Levant, torn. ii. lettre xxi). 

41 See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, whicb the Boglieh edi- 
tors have illustrated with elaborate plans, p. 373—407. 
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CH At». troop to a great army^ the mode of attack was the same ! 

^^^ a foremost line first advanced to the charge, and was 
supported in a just order by the squadrons of the great 
vanguard. The general's eye watched over the field, and 
at his command the front and rear of the right and left 
wings successively moved forwards in their several di- 
visions, and in a direct or oblique line ; the enemy was 
pressed by eighteen or twenty attacks ; an,d each attack 
afforded a chance of victory. If they all proved fruit- 
less or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of the em- 
peror himself, who gave the signal of advancing to the 
standard and main body, which he led in person**. But 
in the battle of Angora, the main body itself was sup- 
ported, on the flanks and in the rear, by the bravest 
squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the sons and 
grandsons of Timour. The conqueror of Hitidostan 
ostentatiously shewed a line of elephants, the trophies, 
rather than the instruments, of victory ; the use of the 
Greek fire was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans : 
but had they borrowed from Europe the recent inven- 
tion of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial thunder, in 
the hands of either nation, must have turned the fortune 
of the day*^ In that day,Bajazet displayed the quali- 
ties of a soldier and a chief: but his genius sunk under 
a stronger ascendant; and from various motives the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the decisive 
moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked a mu- 
tiny among the Turks ; and even his son Soliman too 
hastily withdrew from the field. The forces of Anato- 
lia, loyal in their revolt, were drawn away to the ban- 
ners of their lawful princes. His Tartar allies had been 
tempted by the letters and emissaries of Timour**: 
who reproached their ignoble servitude under the slaves 
of their fathers ; and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, country. — 

-42 The sultan himself (says Tiroour) must then put the foot of courage 
into the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in the Eng- 
lish, but preserved in the French, version of tlio Institutes (p. 156, 157). 

43 l^he Greek fire, on Timour's side, is attested by Sberefeddin (1. v. c, 
47) i hut Voltaire's strange suspicion, th.\t some cannon, inscribed with 
strange character*, must have been tent by that monarch to Delhi, is refut- 
ed hy ihe universal silence of contemporaries. 

44 Timour has dissembled this secret and important negotiation with the 
Tartars, which is indispuUbly proved by the joint evidence pf the Arabian 
(lom. i. c. 47. p. 391), Turkish (Annal. I^unclav. p. 321), and Persian his- 
torians (Khondemir, apud d'Uerbelot, p. 882). 
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In the ri|^ wiiif^ jai B&jazet, the cuirawiers «^ £iir«|>e <^Ai*. 
charged^ with faithful hearts and irresistible arms; but ^^^' 
these men of iron were soon broken by an artful fliglit ^^^""^^^^ 
and headlong pursuit; and the Janizaries^ alone, with- 
out cavalry or missile weapons, m ere encompassed by 
the circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour was ai 
length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight of num« 
bers ; and the unfortunate sultan, aflUcted with the gout in 
his Jumds aud feet, was transported fi*om the field on the 
fleetest of his horses. He was pursued and taken by DefeatanA 
the titular khan of Zagatai; and after his capture, ^i^^^ifnaiai^ 
the defeat of the Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Aiia-^ ^ 
tolia submitted to the conqueror, who planted his standard 
at Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides the ministers of ra- 
pine and destruction. M irza Mehemmed Sultan, the eld^ 
est andhest beloved of his grandsons, was despatched to 
Boorsa with thirty thousand norse; and such was his youth- 
ful ardour, that he arrived with only four thousand at tlie 
gates of the capital, after performing in five days a march 
of two hundred atid thirty miles, x et fear is still moi-e 
rapid in its course ; and Soliman, the son of Bajazet^ 
had already passed over to Europe with the royal trea- 
sure. The spoil, however, of the palace and city was 
immense : the inhabitants had escaped ; but the build- 
ings^ for the most part of wood, were reduced to 
ashes. From Boursa, the grandson of Timour advanced 
to Nice, even yet a fair and flourishing city ; and the Mogul 
squadrons were only stopped by the waves of the Pro- 
pontis. The same success attended the other mirzas , 
and emirs in their excursions : and Smyrna, defended 
by the zeal and courage of the Rhodian knights, alone 
deserved the presence of the emperor himself. After 
an obstinate defence, the place was taken by storm ; all 
that breathed was put to the sword ; and the heads of 
the Christian heroes were launched from the engines, on 
board of two carracks, or great ships of Europe, that 
rode at anchor in the harbour. The Moslems of Asia 
rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous and do* 
mestic foe, and a parallel was drawn between the two 
rivals, by observing that Timour, in fourteen days, had 
reduced a fortress which had sustained seven years the 
siege^ or at least the blockade, of Baja2et^^ 

45 Fop the war of Anatolia or Bourn* I aW some liint^ in the Institulioof, 
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Th* story l^^MB^ is ft^w rejected as a ftMe hjtfaamodeniimterfiy 
ofhu iron who Smile at tiie valgar credulity^. Thej a|ifeal witk 
^*i^® confidence to the Persian history of Sheeefeddia Ali, 
which has been given to our amosity in a Frendi ver* 
eioQ^ and from which I shall collect and Abridge a more 
ditpraved specious narratiTe^yf this memorable kansactioa. No 
Vb^U ^^^^^^ ^^ Timonr infonned diat the captive Ottoman 
ifutortan ,was at the doer of his tent^ than he. graciously stept for- 
ofTiimmr; ^n^g to re«ive him^ seated him by his ride^ and min- 
gled with just reproaches a soothing pity for his rank 
and misfortune. ^^ Alas V' said the emperor^ ^^tbe de- 
^ cree of fiiite is now accomplished by yoor own fault: 
^ it is the web which you have woven, the thorns of the 
^ tree which yourself have planted. I wished to spare, 
^ and even to assist, tiie champion of the Moslems : you 
^^ braved our threats; you despised our friendship; yon 
'^ forced ns to enter yonr kingdom wii^ oar invincible 
^ armies. Behold the event Had yon vanquished^ I 
^^ am not ignorant of tiie iSUe whidb yon reserved ibr my- 
^^ self and my troops. But I disdain to retaliate: your 
^ life and hronour are secare; and I shall ^^Kpress my 
'^ gratitude to God by my clraiency to man.'^ The roy- 
al captive shewed some signs of repentance, aocepted 
the humiliation of a robe of honour, and embraced with 
tears his son Mdtisa, who> at his request, was asught 
and found among thecaptives of the field. The Ottomajii 
princes were lodged in a splendid pavilion ; and the respect 
of the guards could be surpassed only by their vig^nce« 
On the arrival of the haram from Bimrsa, Timour re- 
stored the queen Despina and her daughter to their fa- 
ther and husband; but he piously requiired, that the Ser^ 
vian princess, who had hitherto been indulged in the 

t profession of Christianity, should embrace without de- 
ay the religion of the prophet. In the feast of victory, 
to which Bajazet was invited, the Mogul emperor plac* 
ed a crown on bis head and a sceptre in his nand^ with 

to the copious n«rrativei of Sherefeddin (I. v. c. 44«-'65.)and Arabshtb (torn, 
•ii. c. 30 — 35). On thig part only of Timonr'B hi«tory« it it lawful to quote the 
Turks (Cantcmir, p. ^-^5S. Annal Lcnnclav. p. 330—322.) and the Greeks 
(Phranva, i. i. c« 39. Duciu, c. IS^ir. CkMcondylet^ I. Hi)- 

40 The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sarrilistoireGenerale,c. 88) t» ready 
•n this, as on every occasion, to rcjert a popular tale, and to diminish the ma^-> 
nitude of vice and virtue i «nd on most occasions his incredulity is reasonaibk. 
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g^bry to tfie thvone of Im «iic€«t(»8. But tlie effbct tf ^'^^ 
tiiio piMttse vms AiM^jpouitod bj tlie eultmi^a uatiMiely**^*^^ 
deaiii: aaiidst the cure of tlie meet skilful pliyeiciftBs, he 
expiied of en epoplexy at Akehekr^ the Antioch of Pim* 
dia^ aibont nuie laon&s after hie defeet The rieter 
drQ^pped a tear oyw hie grave ; his bedy^ with royal pomp^ 
wae conveyed to the naaeolettm which he had erect^ 
at Bomea; and his eon Mouea, after receiving a rich 
peoent of gold and jewels^ of horeee and ame^ was 
invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom of 
Anatolia. 

Snch is tim portrait of a generone conqueror^ which 
hae been extracted frem his own memorials^ and dedicat. 
ed to his son and grandson^ nineteen years after his de* 
eeaee^^ ; and^ at a time when the tmth was remembered 
by thMmandsy a manifest falsehood woold have implied 
a natire on liis real conduct Weighty indeed is this 
evidenoey adopted by all the Persian Ustories^ ; yet flat* 
tery^BMte espedally in the Eaet^isbaseaad andackme; 
and the hereh end ignominious treatment of Bsjaaet ie 
atteeted by achain of witnesses^ scnne of whom shall be 
prodhiosd in the order of their time and country. 1. TheattMtcd, 
reader has not foi^ the garrieon of French^ whom the^;^||^|^ 
manhal Boudcanlt left li^hind him fof the defence of 
Constai^iiiople. They were on the spot to receive the 
earliest and meet faithful intelligence of Uie overthroiT 
frf thmr great adversary; and it is m<n« than probable^ 
that some of ihem acoampenied the Greek embassy to 
the camf of Tamerlane. From their account, the hari^ 
9hif9 0f the prison and death of B^azet are affirmed by 
the marshaVs servant and historian, within the distance 
of seven years^^. S. The name of Poggms the Italian'^, 

47 See the blstory of 8hercfcddin» (I. v. c. 49. 53, 53. 59» 60). This woik 
was 6nislMd at Shiraz, in the year 1434» ind dedicated to sulun Ibnbim» the 
aon erf* Sharokb, the son of Timour, who reigned in Fartistan in bis fiitbetV 
iiletivie, 

48 After tbe perusal of Khondemlr, Ebn 8cbounah,&c. tbe learned d'Het* 
belot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 8S2.) majr affirm, that this fable U not mentioned 
in tbe most aathentic histories : but his dental of the visible testimony «f 
Arskhshabf leaves some room to suspect hie accuracy, 

40 Bt fut lt^-m€rae (Hawser) pris, et men4 en prison, en laquelle moanrt 
de dm^ mert/ Memoircs de Boucieault, P. i. c. 37. These memoirs were 
composed while the marshal was stiU ^^ovetner of Genoa, from whence he was 
expelled in the year 1409, by a popular insurreciion (Muratori, Annalid*lta^ 
I'la. t^Q. xii. p. 4r3, 474). 

50 The reader will 5nd a satUfartory account of the life and writings ef 
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CHAF. U deservedly fajnou among tiie MvivcMiif lecmiilg ia 
^^^* the fifteenth century. His elegant dialogue on the vi- 

^^^^^ cissitudes of fortune'* was composed in his fiftieth year^ 

luaians; twenty-eight years after the Turkish victory of Tamer- 
lane''; whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illus- 
trious Barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits and dis* 
cipline Poggius was informed by several occular wit- 
nesses ; nor does he forget an example so apposite tp 
his theme as the Ottoman monarchy whom the Scythian 
confined like a wild beast in an iron cage^ and exhi- 

, , bited a spectacle to Asia. I might add the authority of 
two Italian chi*onicle8^ perhaps of an earlier date, wUick 
would prove at least that the same story, whether false 
or true, was imported into Europe with the first tidings 

i^M* of the revolution'*. 8. At the time when Pog^us flour- 
ished at Rome, Ahmed £bn Arabshah composed at Da- 
mascus the florid and malevolent history of Timour, for 
which he had collected materials in his joumies over 
Turkey and Tartary'^. Without any possible correspon- 
dence between the Latin and the Arabian writer, they 
agree in the fact of the iron cage ; and their agreement is 
a striking proof of their common veracity. Ahmed Arab- 
shah likewise relates another outrage, which Bigazet en- 
dured, of a more domestic and tender nature. His indis- 
creet mention of women and divorces was deeply resent- 
ed by the jealous Tartar : in the feast of victory, the 
wine was served by female cupbearers, and the sultan be- 
held his own concubines and wives confounded among 
the slaves, and exposed without a veil to the eyes of in- 
temperance. To escape a similar indignity, it ifr said, that 

P <^t?iiis, in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant^ and in the 
Bi^ iothrca Latina n^edix et infimx ^.tatia of Fabricius (lom. v. p. 305— 
20H) Po|C£rius was bom in the year 13S0, and died in 4459. 

51 The dialo^e de Varietate Fortune (of which a complete and elegant 
tfd'tion has been published at Paris in 1723. in 4vo), was composed a short 
time before the death of Pope Martin V. (p. 5), and consequently about the 
end of the year 1430. 

52 See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 36—^. ipse 
enim novi (siys E^ogrfritis) q»A« fue«* in ejus castris . . . Kef^em viTum ccpit, 
cavc^ique in modnm ferx inclusum per omnem Asiam circumtuHt cgrcg^ium 
adrairandiimque spectaculum fortune. * 

53 The Chrcnicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Renim Italicarum, 
torn. xix. p S'^O), and the Annates Bstens^s fu>m. x^'iii. p. 974). The two 
authors, Andrea de Redusiia de Quero, and James de Delayto, were both 
contemporaries, and both chancellors, tlie one of Trevigi, the other of Fcr- 

' rara. The evidence of the former is the most positive. 

54 See Ar.<bshah, torn. ii. c 28. 34. He travelled in regiones Eumca. A- 
U. 939 (A. D. 1435, July 27)» torn. ii. c.2. p. 13. 
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faifl mceessors^ except in a 'single instance^ hate ab- craf. 
stained from legitimate nuptials ; and the Ottoman ^}^^ll^ 
pradice and belief^ at least in the sixteenth century, is ""^^"^^^^^ 
attested by ^e observing Busbequius'% ambassador from 
the conrt of Vienna to the great Soliman. 4. Sach is the 4. by the 
separation of language, that the testimony of a Greek ig®'^*^**' 
not less independent than that of a Latin or an Arab, i 
snppress the names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, who 
flourished in a later period, and who speak in a lens po* 
■ifive tone ; but more attention is due to George Phran- 
za^, protovestiare of the last emperors, and who was 
bom a year brfore the battle of Angora. Twenty-two • 
years after that event, he was sent ambassador to Amu- , 

rath the second ; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran Janizaries, who had been made prisoners 
widiihe sultan, and had themselves seen him in his iron 
cage. 9. The last evidence, in every sense, is that of the 5. ^ the 
Turkish annals, which have been consulted or transcribe '^'*™' 
ed by Leunclavius, Pocock, and Gantemir*^. They una- 
nimously deplore the captivity of the iron cage ; and 
some credit may be allowed to national historians, who 
cannot /stigmatise the Tartar without uncovering the 
shame of their king and country. 

From these opposite premises, a fair and moderate probable 
conclusion may be deduced. I am satisfied that Shere- conciu- 
feddin Ali has faithfally described the first ostentatious **^' 
interview, in which the conqueror, whose spirits were 
harmonised by success, affected the character of genero- 
sity. But his mind was insensibly alienated by the un- 
seasonable arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his 
enemies, the Anatolian princes, were just and vehe« 
ment; and Tim<mr betrayed a design of leading his roy- 
al captive in triumph to Samarcand. An attempt to fa- 
cilitate his escape, by digging a mine under the tent^ 
provd^ed the Mognl emperpr to impose a harsher re<> 
straint ; and in his perpetual marches, an iron cage on 
a wagon might be invented, not as a wanton insult, but 

55 Busbcquiuft in Legatione Turcicft, epist. i. p. 52. Yet his respectable 
authority is somewhat shaken by the subsequent m<<rria^s of Amurath II. 
with a Servian, and of Mahomet U. with »n Asiatic^ princess (Ganterairy p. 
83 93). 

56 See the testimony of QeorgePhranza (I. i. c. 29), and his life in ITanck* 
ius de Script Byzant. P. i. c. 40). Chalcondyles and Ducas speak in general 
terms of Bajazei*s chmm. 

57 Aiinales Leunclar. p. 321. Pocock, Prolefomen. 'ftd Abulpbara^. Dy- 
nast. Caniemiry p. SS, 
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CHAR M a rigorom preefttttian. TiiMiirbadreaifaiMne&- 
^}^^!l^ bnlom history a rimilaar trMtnmit of me of his prede^ 
cesflors, a king of Penia ; aid Bajaxet was condmioied 
to represent the person^ and expiate the goik^ of the 
Death of Roman Cssar''. Bat tiie strength <rfhii mind and body 
A^'iTi^os. fainted under the trial, and hia premature death nighty 
M*w*» 5' without injustice, be ascribed to the severity of Timour. 
^ He warred not with the dead ; a tear and a sepuldire 
were all that he could bestow on a captive who was de- 
livered from his power ; and if Monsa^^ the sob <^Bsaa^ 
set, was permitted to reign over the mins of Bonrsa, me 
greatest part of the province of Anatolia had been re- 
stored by the conqneror to their lawful sofereigns. 
^m of fVom the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Golf, and 
que^u^of from the Ganges to Damascus and the Aichqielago, Asia 
Timour, was in the hand of Timour ; his armies were invincible, 
A.o.X403.yg ambition was boundless, and his zeal might a^ire 
to conquer and convert the Christian kingdoms of the 
West, which already trembled at his name. He tooch- 
ed the utmost verge of the land ; but an insuperable, 
though narrow, sea rolled between the two continents c^ 
Kurope and Asia** ; and the lord of so many toman^^ or 
myriads of horse, was not master of a single galley. 
Tne two passages of the Bosphoms and Hellespont, of 
Constantinople and GhdlipoU, were possessed, the one 
by the Christians, the other by the Turks. On this great 
occasion, they forgot the difference of religion to act 
with union and firmness in the common cause : the dou* 
ble straits were guarded with ships and fortiikations ; 
and they separately withheld the transports, whicdi Ti- 
mour demanded of either nation, under the pretence of 
attacking their enemy. At the same time, they soothed 
his pride with tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, 
and prudently tempted him to retreat with the honours 
of victory. 8oliman, the son of Bajazet, implored his 

58 A Sa|N>r, kifi{f of Persia, had been miide pnwontr wd inclosed in the 
fif^re of a cow*a hide by Maximian or Galerius Caeaar. Such ia the fable re- 
lated by Eutychius (Annal. torn. i. p. 421. vers. Pocock). The recollection 
of the true hiatoiy (Decline and Fall, 8cc. vol. i. p. 416--434.) will teach us 
to appreciate the knowledge of the Otientals of the ages which precede the 
Hegira. 

59 Arabshah (torn. n. e. 25.) describes, like a curious trsTeller, the 
straits of Gallipoli and Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of these 
CYents, I have compared the narratires and prejudices of the Moguls, Turks, 
Greeks, and Arabians. The Spanish ambassador mentions this hostile union 
of the ChristianB and Ottomans (Tiede Timoor, p. 96). 
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cieniAiiGy* fM Ua father and bhoiielf } acoepted by a red chap. 
patenl, the investitare of the kingdom of Romaaiay which ^ ^^^' 
he already held by the sword;, and reiterated his ar- 
dent wish^ of casting himself in person at the feet of the 
king of the world. The Greek empeMr^ (either John 
or Mannel) submitted to pay the same tribate which he 
had stipulated with the Turkish sultan^ and ratified the 
trea^ by an oath of allegiance^ from which he could 
absolve his conscience as soon* as the Mogul arms had 
retired from Anatolia* But the fears and fancy of na- 
tioQs ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design 
of vast and romantic compass; a design of subduing 
Elgypt and Africa, marching from the Nile to the At- 
lantic Ocean, entemg Europe by the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and, alter imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of 
Christendom, of returning home by the deserts of Bus* 
sia and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps imaginary, 
danger was averted by the submission of the sidtan of 
£gypt : the honours of the prayer and the coin, attested 
at Cairo the supremacy of Timour ; and a rare gift of a 
girafky or camelopard, and nine ostriches, represented 
at Bamaxcand the tribute of the African wwld. Our 
ima^natiim is not less astonished by the portrait of a 
Mogul, who, in his camp before Smyrna, meditates and 
aliMist accomplishes the invasion of the Chinese em- 
pire^^ Timour was urged to this enterprise by national 
honour and religious zeal. The torrents which he shed 
of MuBulman blood could be expiated only by an equal 
destruction of the infidels ; and as he now stood at the 
s;ate8 of paradise, he might best secure his glorious en- 
trance by demolishing the idols of China, founding 
mosdis in every city, and establishing the profession of 
faith in one God^ and his prophet Mahomet The re- 
cent expulsion of the house of Zingis was an insult on 
the Mogul name ; and the disorders of the empire af- 
forded the fairest opportunity for revenge. The illus- 
trioos Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of M^g, died 
four years before the battle of Angora ; and his grand- 

do Sinee Uie qum of Osmt had been tnuisferred^to the solUni of Rouid, 
the Greek princes of ConsUuitinople (Sherefeddin, I. v. c. 54.) were con- 
foaaded with the Christian krd$ ot Gallipoli, Theasalonica, 8cc. under the 
title of Tekkur, which is derired by corruption from the genitive t» »i//><y 
(Cantemir»p. 51). 

61 See Sherefeddin. 1. r. e. 4. who marks, in a just itinerary, the road la 
China, which Arabshah (toin. ii. c. 33.)paint8 in^vai^ue and rbetoricalcoloars. 
VOL. VIIT. E 
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cnkf. sbn, a weak and unftntanate yodth^ was btmit in his 
^^^ palace, after a million of Chtnese had peririied in the 



civil war^. Before he evacnated Anatolia^ Timoar 
despatched beyond the Bihoon^ a numerous anny^ or 
father colony, of his old and new subjects, to open the 
road, to subdue the Pa^n Calmuc^is and Mungals, and 
to foond cities and magazines in the desert; ai^, by the 
diligence of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect 
map and description of the unknown regions, from the 
source of the Irtish to the wall of China. During these 
prepamlio&s, tiie raiperor achieved the final conquest 
of Georgia; passed the winter on the banks of the 
Araxes; appeased the troubles of Persia; and slowly 
returned to his capital, after a campaign of four years 
and nine months. 
Sif hat ^ ***® throne of Samarcand^, he displayed in a 
Samar^ short repose his magnificence and power; listened ta 
^^A^ D ^^^ complaints of the people ; distributed a just measuro 
1404^ of rewards and punishments ; employed his riches in the 
July— architecture of palaces and temples ; and gave audience 
lios, *® ^^^ ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, 
January 8.Russia, and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of 
tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental artists. 
The marriages of six of the emperor's grandsons was es- 
teemed an act of religion, as well as of paternal tender- 
ness ; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was revived 
in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the gardens 
of Canighul, decoratecl with innumerable tents and pa- 
vilions, which displayed the luxury of a great dty and 
the spoils of a victorious camp. Whole forests were 
cut down to supply fuel for the kitchens ; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat^ and vases of every li- 
quor, to which thousands of guests were courteously in- 
vited : the orders of the state, and the nations of the 
earth, were marshalled at the royal banquet; nor were 
the ambassadors of Europe (says the haughty Persian) 
excluded fi-om the feast ; since even the casseal tto small- 
est of fish, find their place in the oceatt^: The public 

62 Synopws Hist. Sinicac, p. 74^76 (in the ivth part of the Relations dc 
Thevcnot), Duhalde, Hist.rle la Chine (torn. i. p. 507» 508. folio ediiion): ami 
iiM* the chronology of tlie Chinese empepors, de Guiirncs, Uist. dea Uun»> torn, 
i. p. 7U 72. 

63 For the return^ triumph, and death of Ttmour» see Sherefeddin (I ti. c. 
l-*30.) and Arubsliah (torn. ii. c. 35— 47)» 

64 Sherefeddin (I. ri. c. 24.) mentions the ambassadors of one of the «ost 
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joy trad tesiifled by iltbini&atbkifl and Biuqu^vdes; the ciup. 
trades of Samarcand passed in review ; and eirery trada ^^^ 
vfBs emulous to execute some quaiat device^ some mar- ^'^'^*'^^*^ 
irelkms pageaut, with the materials of their peculiar art. 
Aftw the marriage-ccmtracts Imd been ratified by the 
cadhis^ Ihe bridegrooms and their brides retired to the 
nuptial chambers; nine times^ according to the Asiatic 
£iahion^ they were dressed and undressed; and at each 
ehai^ of apparel^ pearls and rubies were showered on 
their headd^ and cmitemptuously abandoned to their at* 
tendants. A g^ieral indulgence was proclaimed : every 
law was relaxed^ every pleasure was allowed; the peo** 
pie was free^ the sovereign was idle ; and the historian ' 
of Timour may remark^ that^ after devoting fifty year^ 
to the attainment of empire^ the only happy period of 
his life were the two months in which he ceased to ex*, 
^ciae his pow^. But he was soon awakened to the 
cares of government and war. The standard was ua^ 
furled for the invasion of Ohina; .the emirs made their 
report of two hundred thousand, the select and veteran 
soldiers of Iran and Touran : their baggage and provi- 
sions were transported by five hundred great wagons^ 
and an immense train of horses and camels ; and the 
troops might prepare for a long absence, since more than 
Kix months were employed in the tranquil journey of a 
caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither age, nor 
the severity of the winter, c>ould retard the impatience 
ef Timour; he mounted on horseback, passed the Sihoon 
on the ice, marched seventy<*six parasangs, three hundred 
miles, from his capital, and pitched his last camp in the 
neighbourhood of Otrar, where he was expected by the 
angel of death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet use of iced His death 
water, accelerated the progress of his fever; and the^^^^^®^ 
conqueror of Asia expired in the seventieth year of his chin», 
age, thirty^five years after he had ascended the throne ^-^z^^^^* 
of Zagatai. His designs were lost ; his armies were ' ^^^ 
disbanded; Ghina was saved; and fourteen j^ears 
»{ter his decease, the most powerful of his children 



potent so-rerci^s of Europe, We know that it was Henry III. king* of Cas- 
tile; and the curious relation of his two emhasstes is still extant (Mariano, 
Uist Hivpan* I. xiz. c. IL torn. ii. p. 329> 330. ATertUsement k I'liist. de 
Timur Bee. p. 38^33). There appears likewise to have been some corres- 
poodeiice between tJie Mogul emperor, and the court of Charles VIL king of 
FiaacB (Uiatoire de PraiKe, par Vclly et Villaret, tom. zii. p. 336}; 



S8 THE DBCUHB AND TAJUL 

CHAP, seiit anembusyof MendshipimdoradBCEreB^^ 

J;J^ rfPekia" 

^n^r The fame of TuneiirliM pervaded the East aad West; 

Mid merits his posterify is still ttvested with the Imperial tiiU $ and 

ofTimottf.Hi^ admiration of his subjects^ who revered him almost 
as a deity, may be justified in some decree by the praise 
or confession of his bitterest enemies^. Although 
he was lame of an Imnd and foot^ his form and sia- 
tnre were not unworthy of his rank; and his vigoronsi 
healthy so ess^itial to himself and to the world, was 
corroborated by temperance and ex^cise. In his fami- 
liar discourse he was grave and modest, and if he was 
ignorant of the Aralnc language, he spoke with fiuency 
and elegance the Persian and Turkish idmns. It was 
his delight to converse with the learned on topics of his- 
tcwy and science; and the amusement of his leisure 
hfours was the game of chess,, vrhich he improved or 
corrupted with new reifaiements^'. In his religion, he 
was a zealous, though not perhaps an orthodox. Ma- 
sulman^'; but his sound understanding may tempt us 
to believe, that a superstitions reverence for omens 
and propheMes, for saints and astrologers, was only af- 
fected as an instrument ef policy. In the government 
of a vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, without a 
rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to seduce his aflSM;- 
tions, w a minister to mislead his judgment It was his 
firmest maxim, that whatever might be the coiMequenoe, 
the word of the prince should never be disputed or re- 
called; but his foes have maliciously observed, that the 
commands of anger and destruction were more strict- 
ly executed than those of beneficence and favour. His 



65 See tlie translation of the Persian account of their embassy, a curious 
and ori|(inal piece (in the fotirlh part of the Relations de TheveTiot). They 
preaented the emperor of China with an old horae which Timour had former- 
ly rode. Ii was in the year 1419, that they departed from the court of Herat, 
to which place the^ returned in 1422 from Pekin. 

66 From Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 96. The brip^U or Softer coloura are bor* 
•rowed from Shereleddin, d'iierbelot, and the Institutions. 

67 His new system was multiplied, iVom 32 pieces and 64 aquares> to 56 
pieces and 110 or 130 squares. But, except in liis court, the old game has 
&een thou^t sufficiently elaborate. Tiie Moji:ul emperor was rather pleased 
than hurt, by the rictory of a subject t a chess-player will feel thtt value of 
this encomium ! 

68 See Slierefeddin, 1. v. c. 15.25. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 96. p. 801. 80S.) 
reproves the impiety of Timour and the M«g^uls, who almost preferred to the 
Koran»tbe Tacui^ or Law of Zin^is (cui Deus maledicat): nor will he believe 
that Sharokh had abolished the use and autliority of that Pagan code. 
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ty at bis decease^ were kb first and nuKBtsubmissiyesub- ^ ^^^' 
jecto; and wkcoiever they deviated firont their daty^ they ^ 
were conreded^ accordig^ to the hkws of Zingis^ with 
the baakmade^ and «fterwarda restored to honour and 
ofmaHOid. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the 
social virtaes ; perikaps he was not incapable of loving 
his ftiends and pardoning his enonies : bot the rales o€ 
maniikf are finnded on the puUie int^Dst ; and it may 
be snfloent to applaad the iMsdoia of amonarch, for the 
liberality by wUnk he is not impoverished^ and for the 
JQstioa by whidt he is strengthened and rariched. To 
maintain the harmony of anthori^ and obecUence^ to 
cha^rtlse the prond^ to protect the weak> to reward the 
deservi^ to banish vice and idleness from his domi- 
mcBs^ to secure the traveller and merchant^ to restrain 
the d^tedations of the soldier, to dierishthe labours of 
the Inmbandman, to encoumge industry and kamin^ 
sad, by an espial and moderate assessment, to increase 
the vefSBome, without increasing tlie taxes, are indeed the 
dotiaB rf a prince ; but, in the disohaige of these duties, 
he finds on ample and immediate recompense. Timoor 
mi^ boast, that, at his accession to tiie throne, Asia 
was the prey of anarchy and rajnne, whilst under his 
prosperous monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the East to the West. Such 
was his oBidkdence of merit, that from this reformation 
he derived an excuse for his victories, and a title to uni- 
versal dominion. The four following observations will 
8«rve to apj^edate his claim to the public oatitude ; and 
perhaps we shall ccmclude, Uiatthe Mogul emperor, was 
rather the scourge than the benefactor of mankind. 1. 
If some partial disorders, some local oppressions were 
healed by the sword of Timour, the remedy was far 
laore pernicious than the disease. By their rapine, cru- 
elty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia might af- 
flict their subjects ; but whole n^.tions were crushed un- 
der the footsteps ^ the reformer. The ground which 
had been occupied by flourishing cities, was often mark- 
ed by his abcmunable trophies, by columns, or pyramids, 
of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, 
Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a 
thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or utterly de- 
stroyed, in his' presence, and by his troops : and per^ 
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haps Us omsoimQB wimid Imve boMMnrlkd^ if apiinst 
or philosopher had dared to number the milUoHos dT vi(v 
tims whom he had sacrificed to the establishmeiii.tof 
peace and order^^ 8. His most destructive wars were 
rather inroads than conquests. He invaded Turkestan^ 
Sapzak, Russia, Hindostan^ Sjri% Anatolia, Amania^ 
and Georgia, without a hwe or a depire of preserving 
those distant provinces. From thence he departed, la- 
den.with spoil; but he left behind him neither treaps to 
awe the contumacious^ nor magistratee to protect the 
obedient, natives. When he had broken the fidbric of 
their ancient government, he abandoned them to the evils 
wMch his invasion had aggravated or caused ; nor were 
these evils compensated by any present or poasH»le be- 
nefits. 3. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia 
were the proper field which he laboured to cultivate and 
adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his fomUy. But 
his peaceful labours were often interrupted, and some- 
times blasted, by the absence of the conqueror. While 
he triumphed on the Volga or the Granges, his servante^ 
and even his sons, forgot their master ani their dislgr. 
The public and private injuries were poinrly redressed 
by the tardy rigour of enquiry and punishment; and we 
must be content to praise the InatUutians of Timonr, as 
the specious idea of a perfect monan^y. 4. Whatso- 
ever might be the blessings of his administeation, they 
evaporated with liis life. To reign, rather than to go* 
vern, was the ambition of his children and graadcMl* 
dren^^; the enemies of each other and of the people. A 
fragment of the empire was upheld with some ^ory by 
Sharokh his youngest son ; but after Ait decease, the 
scene was again involved in darkness and blood ; and 
before the end of a century, Transoxiana and Persia* 
were trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and the 
Turkmans of the black and white sheep. The race ^ 

69 Besides tlic bloody pas9a|res of this narrative, I must refer to an anti. 
cipatic»n in the fbiirtit volume of the Decline and Fall, which, in a single note 
tp. 245. Note 25), acciimuUtes near 300,000 heads of the monuments of his 
cruelty. Kxcept in Rove*s play on the filth of November. I did not expect 
to lieap of 'rimour's amiable moderation (White's preface, p. 7.) Yet t can 
excuse a generous enthusiasm in the reader, and still more in the editor, of 
the Iiutitntiona, 

70 Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshab, and M. de 
r»ui»»n<:s (Hibt. des Huns, torn. iv. I. xx). Fraser*s History of Nadir Shah, p. 
J— 62. The story of Tifnour's descendants is imperfectly told: and the se- * 
cond and t^liird parts of Sherefeddin are unknoirn. ' 
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would haviibeen extinct, if an hero^ his descen- crap. 
dantin the fifth degree, had not fled before the Uzbek ^;^]J[V 
amiB to the conqnest of Hindostan. His successors (the "^^^^"^^^ 
greart Moguls^') extended their sway from the mountains 
of Cashmir to Gape Gomorin, and from Gandahar to the 
gulf of Bengal. Bince the reign of Aurungzebe, their 
empire has been dissolved ; their treasures of Delhi have 
been rifled by a Persian robber ; and the richest of their 
kingdoms is now possessed by a company of Ghristian 
merehante^ of a remote island in the Northern ocean. 

Far diffuient was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy, cwii wi» 
The massy trunk was bent to the ground^ but no sooner ^Jb^j*^"* 
did the hnrricajie pass away^ than it again rose with fresh zet, 
Tigonr and more lively vegetation. When Timour, in^'^^J*^ 
every sense, had evacuated Anatolia^ he left die cities 
witluiat a palace, a treasure, or a king. The open coun- 
try was overspread with hords of shepherds and rob- 
bers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; the recent conquests 
of Bajazet were restored to the emirs, one of whom, in 
base revenge, d«iolished his sepulchre ; and his five 
sons were eager, by civil discord, to consume the rem^ 
naat of their pa^mony. I shall enumerate their names 
in Uie order of their age and actions^. 1. It is doubtful, i- Maata- 
whether I relate the story of the true Muataphay or of an ^ ^' 
imposter, who personated that lost prince. He fought 
by his father's side in the battle of Angora : but when 
the captive sultan was permitted to enquire for his chil- 
dren, Moosa alone could be found ; and the Turkish 
historians, the slaves of the triumphant faction, are per- 
suaded that his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustaplia escaped from that disasti-ous field, he was 
omoeaied twelve years from his friends and enemies ; 
till he emerged in Thessaly, and was hailed by a nu- 
merous party, as the son and successor of Bajazet. His 
first defeat would have been his last^ had not the true, 
or false, Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, and re- 
stored, after the decease of his brother Mahomet, to li- 

71 Shall AUiim, the present Mo£^u), is in the fourteenth degree from Ti- 
mour by Miran Shah^ his third son. See the iid volume of Dow's History of 
Hindo«tan. 

72 The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, are re- 
lated, according to the Turks* by Demetrius Cantemir, (p. 5&-*S2). Of the 
Creeks, Cbalcondyle^ (I. ir. and v.), Phranza (I. i. c 30— 32.)» and Ducrs 
^. IS— 27.)> tlie last is the most copious and best informed. 
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CRAP, berty and empire* A degenemte mind seemed to afgue 
^^^* Ms spurious birth; and if^ on the throne of Adrianople, 

^^^'^'^''^ he was adored as the Ottoman saltan ; his flight, his let- 
tors, and an ignominious gibbet, delivered the imposter 
to popular contempt. A similar character and claim was 
asserted by several rival pretenders ; thirty persons are 
said to have suffered under the name of Mustapha ; and 
these frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that the 
Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the death of 

3. isa; the lawful prince. 2. After his fathers captivity^ Isa^^ 
reigned for some time in the nei^libourhood of Angcnu^ 
Sinq>e, and the Black Sea; and his ambassadors were 
dismissed from the presence of Timonr with fair promi- 
ses and honourable gifts. But their master was soon de* 
prived of his province and life, by a jeiUous brother, the 
sovereign of Amasia ; and the final event suggested a pi- 
ous allusion, that the law of Moses and Jesus, of Jba and 

^^'^^*Mou8a^ had been abrogated by the greater JMUbmei. 3. 

—1410. Soliman is not numbered in the lists of the Turkish eni- 

Serors : yet he checked the victorious progress of the 
loguls ; and after their departure, united for a while 
the thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war he was 
brave, active, and fortunate : his courage was softened 
by clemency ; but it was likewise inflamed by presump- 
tion, and corrupted by intemperance and idleness. He 
relaxed the nerves of disciplme, in a government where 
either the sutject or the sovereign must continually trem- 
ble : his vices alienated the chiefs of the army and the 
law ; and his daily drunkenness, so contemptible in a 
prince and man, was doubly odious in a disciple of the 
prophet. In the slumber of intoxication, he was surpris- 
ed by his brother Mousa ;Muid as he fled from Adriano- 
ple towards the Byzantine capital, Soliman was overtar- 
ken and slain in a bath, after a reign of seven years and 
^' A ^D ^ ^^ months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded him 
uio.' ^ the slave of the Moguls : his tributary kingdom of 
Anatolia was confined within a narrow limit, nor could 
his broken militia and empty treasury contend with the 
hardy and veteran bands of the sovereign of Romania^ 
Mousa fled in disguise from the palace of Boursa; tra- 

72 Arabshah, torn. ii. c. 26. whose testimony on this occasion is weighty 
and valuable. The existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) is likewise con- 
firmed by Sherefeddin (L r. c. S7). 
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versed the Ftopontis in an open boat ; wandered over cqap. 
(he Walachian and Servian hills ; and after some vain ^J^^li^ 
attcnpts^ ascended the throne of Adrianople, so re- 
cently stained with the blood of Soliman. In a reign 
of three years and a half, his troops were victorious 
against the Christians of Hungary and the Morea; but 
Mousa was mined by his timorous disposition and un- 
seasonable clemency. After resigning the soverei^ty 
of Anatolia, he fell a victim to the perfidy of his minis- 
ters, and the superior ascendant of his brother Maho- 
met. 5. The nnal victory of Mahomet was the just^.Mah*. 
recompense of his prudence and moderation. Before J*J)* 1413 
his father^s captivity, the royal youth had been entrust- -^1421, 
ert with the government of Amasia, thirty days journey 
from Constantinople, and the Turkish frontier against 
ibe Christians of Trebizond and Georgia. The castle, 
in Asiatic warfare, was esteemed impregnable ; and the 
I ity of Amasia'% which is equally divided by the river 
Iris, rises on either side in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and represents on a smaller scale the image of Bagdad* 
In his rapid career, Timour appears to have overlook- 
ed this obscure and contumacious angle of Anatolia; and 
ilahomet, without provoking the conqueror, maintained 
his silent independence, and chased from the province 
the last stragglers of the Tartar host. He relieved 
himself from the dangerous neighbourhood of Isa ; but 
in the contests of their more powerful brethren, his firm 
neutrality was respected; till, after the triumph of 
.Mousa, he stood forth the heir and avenger of the un- 
fortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained Anatolia by 
treaty, and Romania by arms ; and the soldier who 
presented him with the head of Mousa was rewarded 
as 'the benefactor of his king and country. The eight 
rears of his sole and peaceful reign were usefully em« 
ployed in banishing the vices of civil discord, and re- 
storing on a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman mo« 
narchy. His last care was the choice of two vizirs, 
Bajazct and Ibrahim", who might guide the youth of 



74 Arabshah, loc. citat. AbulfcJa, Gcogfwiph: tab. Xfll p. 302. Busbc- 
quius, epist. i. p: 96, 97. in Itinere C. P. et Amaaiano. 

75 The virtocs of Ibrahim are praiacd by .a contemporiry Greek (Docas^ 
:. 25). His descendants arc the sole nobles in Turkey : they content them- 
hJvcs with ihe aJrainistration of his pious foundations^ are excused from 
xiMic cilices, and receive two annual visits from the sultan (CAnicoiiri p. 7^)* 

voK. vxn. ¥ 
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CHAP* his son Amurath ; and such was tbeir anion and pm- 
^^^' dence^ that they concealed above forty days the empe- 
Reien of ^^^ death, till the arrival of his successor in the palace 
Amunth of Boursa. A new war was kindled in Europe by the 
A D 1421 P™^®' ^^ imposter, Mustapha; the first vizir lost his ar- 
_i45i» my and his head ; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, whose 
Feb. 9. name and family are still revered, extinguished the 
last pretender to the throne of Bajazet, and closed the 
scene of domestic hostility. 
In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeed the 
ottoman body of the nation, were strongly attached to the unity 
«^i<«« of the empire ; and Romania and Anatolia, so often torn 
1421.' asunder by private ambition, were animated by a strong 
and invincible tendency of cohesion. Their efforts might 
have instructed the Christian powers ; and had they oc- 
cupied with a confederate fleet the straits of GralUpoli, 
ihe Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have been spee- 
dily annihilated. But the schism of the West, and the 
factions and wars of France and England, diverted the 
Latins from this generous enterprise : they enjoyed the 
present respite, without a thought of futurity; and were 
often tempted by a momentary interest to serve the com- 
mon enemy of their religion. A colony of Genoesc^*^, 
which had been planted at PhocsBa^^ on the Ionian 
coast, was enriched by the lucrative monopoly of alum'^: 
and their tranquilUty, under the Turkish empire, was 
secured by the annual payment of tribute. In the last 
civil war of the Ottomans, the Genoese governor, Ador- 
no, a bold and ambitious youth, embraced the party of 
Amurath; and undertook with seven stout gallies to 
transport him from Asia to Europe. The sultan and 
five hundred guards embarked on board the admiraj*s 

76 Sec Pacbytner (I. ▼. 29), Nicephonis Gtegoras (I. ii. c. 1), Sherefcd. 
din (I. V. c. 57), and Dticas (c. 25\ The last of these, a cnrious and carc- 
iittl observer, is eniiilcd, from his birth and station, to particular credit in all 
that concerns Ionia and the islands. Amon^ the nations that resorted to 
New Phocxa, he mentions the English (lyy^nfot) an early evidence of Medi- 
terranean trade. 

77 For tlie spirit 6f navigation, and freedom of ancient Phocca, or rather 
of the Phocxans, consult the first book of Herodotus, and the C^eograpbical 
Index of his last and learned French translator, M. Larcber (torn. vii. p. 299). 

78 Phocxa is not enumerated by Piiny (Hist. Kat. xxxv. 52.) among the 
places productive of alum ; he reckons Egypt as the first, and for the second 
tbe isle of Melos, whose alum mines are described by Toumefort (torn i. let- 
tre iv), a traveller and a natanilist. After the loss of Phocaea, the Genoese, 
in 1459, found that useful mineral in the isle of Ischia (Isir.ad. Bouilland, ad 
Ducam, c. 25> 
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^hip; whicli was manned by eight htindred ctf the brav- cnorAP. 
est Franks. His life and liberty were in their hands; ^^^' 
nor can wc, without reluctance^ applaud the fidelity of ^"^'y^ 
Adonio^ who^ in the midst of ihe passage^ knelt before 
him^ and gratefully accepted a discharge of his arrears 
of tribute. They landed in sight of Mustapha and Gal- 
lipoli ; two thousand Italians^ armed with lances and 
battle-axes^ attended Amurath to the conquest of Adri- 
anople; and this venal service was soon repaid by the 
ruin of the commerce and colony of PhocsDa. 

KTimour had generously marched at the request^ and sutf of 
to the relief^ of the Greek emperor^ he might be entitled ^^ 9^^^ 
to the praise and gratitude of the Christians^'. But AA^nAAf)^ 
Musulman^ who carried into Georgia the sword of per- —1425. 
secution, and respected the holy warfare of Bajazet^ was 
not disposed to pity or succour the idolaters of Europe. 
The Tartar followed the impulse of ambition; and the 
deliverance of Constantinc^le was the accidental conse- 
quence. When Manuel abdicated the government^ it 
was his prayer^ rather than his hope^ that the ruin of the 
church and state might be delayed beyond his unhappy 
days; and after his return from a western pilgrimage^ 
he expected every hour the news of the sad catastrophe. 
On a sudden he was astonished and rejoiced by the in« 
telligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and the captivity 
of the Ottoman. ManueP^ immediately sailed from Mo- 
don in the Morea; ascended the throne of Constantino- 
ple; and dismissed his blind competitor to an easy exile 
in the isle of Lesbos. The ambassadors of the son of 
Bajazet were soon introduced to his presence ; but their 
pride was fallen, their tone was modest; they were awed 
by the just apprehension, lest the Greeks should open to 
the Moguls the gates of Europe. Soliman saluted the 
emperor by the name of father; solicited at his hands 
the government or gift of Romania; and promised to de- 
serve his favour by inviolable friendship, and the resti- 

79 The writer who baa niost abused this fabulous generosity, U our inge- 
nious Sir William Temple (his works, vol. iii. p. 349, 330. oetavo edition), 
that lover of exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia* &c. and the pss- 
Mge of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, visits, admires and refuses the 
city of Conatantine. His flattering pencil deviates in every line from the 
truth of history :' jet bis pleasing fictions are more excusable than the gross 
errors of Cantemir. 

80 IV>r the reigns of Manuel and Jobn, of Mahomet 1. and Amurath TI. see 
the Othman history of Cantemir (p. 70—95), and the three Greeks, Chalcon- 
dyles, Pbraoza, and Ducas, who i« stiU superior to bi^ t\yz\Sf 
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CHAT, tution of Thcssalonica^ with the most imt>€Frbiiit places 
^^^* along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. 
The alliance of Soliman exposed the emperor to the en- 
mity and reveDge of Mousa: the Turks appeared in 
arms before the gates of Constantinople: but they were 
repulsed by sea and land; and unless the city was 
guarded by some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks must 
liave wondered at their own triumph. But, instead of 
prolonging the division of the Ottoman powers, the po- 
licy or passion of Manuel was tempted to assist the most 
formidable of the sons of Bajazet. He concluded a 
treaty with Mahomet, whose progress was checked by 
the insuperable barrier of Ghillipoli : the sultan and his 
troops were transported over the Bosphoms; he was 
hospitably entertained in the capital; and his success- 
ful sally was the first step to the conquest of Romania. 
The ruin was suspended by the prudence and modera- 
tion of the conqueror: he faithfully discharged his own 
obligations and those of Soliman, respected the laws 
of gratitude and peace ; and left the emperor guardian 
of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of saving 
them from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amu- 
rath. But the execution of his last testament would 
have offended the national honour and religion : and 
the divan unanimously pronounced that the royal youths 
should never be abandoned to the custody and educa- 
tion of a Christian dog. On this refusal, the Byzan- 
tine councils were divided: but the age and caution 
of Manuel yielded to the presumption of his son John : 
and they unsheathed a dangerons weapon of revenge, 
by dismissing the true or false Mustapha, who had 
long been detained as a captive and hostage, and for 
whose maintenance they received an annual pension 
of three hundred thousand aspers''. At the door of his 
prison, Mustapha subscribed to every proposal ; and the 
keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were stipulat- 
ed as the price of his deliverance. But no sooner was 
he seated on the throne of Romania, than he dismiss- 
ed the Greek ambassadors with a smile of contempt, de- 
claring, in a pious tone, that, at the day of judgment, he 

81 The Turkish asper (from the Greek uTir^oi) is, or was, a piece of vfu'rc 
or siWermoiiey, at present much debased,but which was formerly equiTaleni 
to the 54lh part, at least, of a Venetian ducat or seqnin ; and ihe 300,000 as- 
l^ra, a princely allowance or roya! tribute, may be computed U 250'Jl. slt.r. 
ling (Leunclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 40&«^8). 
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would ratiber answer for the violation of an oath^ tbanfor chkv. 
the soirender of a Musahnan city into the hands of the ^Ij^J^ 
infidels. The emperor was at once the enemy of the two 
rivals ; from whom he had sustained^ and to whom he 
had offered^ an injury ; and the victory of Amnrath was 
followed^ in the ensuing springs by the siege of Constan- 
tmople*^ 

The religious merit of subduing the city of the Ge*s'*«S«of . 
sars, attracted from Asia a crowd of volunteers^ who as- nopieby* 
pired to the crown of martyrdom : their militai^ ardoar Amuratb 
was inflamed by the promise of rich spoils and beauti- ^'^^/ 
fol females ; and the sultan's ambition was consecrated June lo— 
by the {Nresence and prediction of Seid Bechar^ a de- a«p»**2*. 
«cendant of the prophet*^^ who arrived in the camp on a 
mole, with a venerable train of five hundred disciples. 
But he might blnsh^ if a fanatic could blush^ at the fai- 
lure €yf his assurances. The strength of the walls resist- 
ed an army of two hundred thousand Turks : their as- 
saults were repelled by the sallies of the Greeks and 
th^ foreign mercenaries ; the old resources of defence 
were opposed to the new engines of attack ; and the en- 
thusiasm of the dervish^ who was snatched to heaven ia 
visionary converse with Mahomet^ was answered by the 
credulity of the Christians^ who beheld the Yii^ Maiy 
in a violet garment^ walking on the rampart^ and anima- 
ting their courage*^. After a siege of two m<mths^ Amu- 
rath was recalled to Boursa by a domestic revolt^ which 
had been kindled by Greek treachery^ and was soon ex- 
tingaished by the death of a guiltless brother. While The em- 
he led his Janizaries to new conquests in Europe tuid^!^^^ 
Asia, the Byzantine empire was indulged in a servile ^us i. 
and precarious respite of thirty years. Manuel sunk^^J^^J^* 
into the grave; and John PalsBologus was permitted to a! d. 144^ 
reign^ for an annual tribute of three hundred thousand October 
aspers, and the dereliction of almost all that he held ' 
beyond th^ suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoration of the Turkish 

82 For the siege ofConstantinopIe in 1422, see the particular and contem- 
porary narrative of John Cananus, published by I^o Allatius, at the end of 
his edition of Acropolita (p. 188—199). 

83 Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who describes Seid Bechar without naming 
him, supposes that lite friend of Mahomet assumed in his amours the privi- 
lei^e of a prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek nuns were promised to 
the samt and his disciples. 

84 For this miraculous apparition, Cananua appcab to tlie Musnlman 
saint; but who will bear testimony for Seid Bechar i 
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iCHAP. ^mpitty the first merit must doubtless be assigned to th« 
^^^* personal qualities of the sultans ; since^ in human life^ 



Heredita- ^ ™^^ important scenes will depend on the character 
ry succea-of a single actor. By some shades of wisdom and virtue^ 
metit*of *^®y maybe discriminated from each other ;bui, except 
the otto- in a single instance^ a period of nine reigns and two hui^- 
«»W' dred and sixty-five years, is occupied, from the elevation 
of Othman to the death of Soliman, by a rare series of 
warlike and active princes, who impressed their subjects 
with obedience and their enemies with terror. Instead 
of the slothfuLluxury of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty 
were educated in the council and the field : from early 
youth they were entrusted by their fathers with the com- 
mand of provinces and armies ; and this manly institu- 
tion^ which wajs often productive of dvil war, must have 
essentially contributed to the discipline and vigour of the 
mcmarchy. The Ottomans cannot style themselves, like 
the Arabian caliphs, the descendants ^r successors of 
the apostle of God : and the kindred which Uiey claim 
with the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis, appears to 
be founded in flattery rather thw in truth'*. Their ori- 
^ is obscure ; but their sacred and indefeasible right, 
which no time can erase and no violence can infringe^ 
was soon and unalterably implanted in the minds of their 
subjects. A WQak or \dcious sultan may be deposed and 
strangled ; but his inheritance devolves to an infant or an 
idiot: nor has the most daring rebel presumed to as- 
cend the throne of his lawful sovereign"*. While the 
transient dynasties of Asia have been continually sub- 
verted by a crafty vizir in the palace, or a victorious 
general in the camp, the Ottoman succession has been 
confirmed by the practice of five centuries, and is now 
incorporated with the vital principle of the Turkish 
nation. 
Kducat'on To the spirit and constitution of that nation, a strong 
pUn^of * *^^ singular influence may however be ascribed. The 

the Turks. 

85 See RycAut (1. i. c. 13). The Turkish suluns assume the tUIe of khan. 
Yet Abulg^hazi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

86 The third grand vizir of the name of Kiupeiii, who was slain at the 
battle of Salankanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 382), presumed to say, that all 
the successors of Soliman bad been fools or tyrants, and that it was time to 
abolish the race (Marsigli Stato Militare, Sic. p. 38). This political heretic 
was a good whig, snd justified agfainst the French ambassador the rerolution 
of England (Mignot, Hist. Ottomans, tom. iii- P* 434). His presumption con^ 
demns the singular exception of continuing omces in the same faxniiy. 
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primitive subjects of Othman were the four handred fa- chap. 
milies of wandering Turkmans^ who had followed his ^ ^^^' 
ancestors from the Oxus to the Sangar ; and the plains ' 
of Anatolia are still covered with the white and black 
tents of their mstic brethren. But this original drop 
was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and vanquished 
subjects^ who, under the name of Turks, are united by 
the common ties of religion, language, and manners. In 
the cities, from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that national 
appellation is common to all the Moslems, the first and 
most honourable inhabitants : but they have abandon- 
ed, at least in Romania, the villages, and the cultivation 
of the land, to the Christian peasants. In the vigorous 
age of the Ottoman government, the Turks, were them- 
selves excluded from all civil and military hononrs ; 
and a servile class, an artificial people, was raised by 
the discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and to 
commandf^. From the time of Orchan and the first 
Amurath, the sultans were persuaded that a government 
of the sword must be renewed in each generation with 
new soldiers; and that such soldiers must be sofught, not 
in effeminate Asia, but among the hardy and warlike 
natives of Europe^ The provinces of Thrace, Macedo« 
nia^ Albania, Bulgaria, and Servia, became the perpe- 
tual seminary of the Turkish army; and when the royal 
fifth of the captives was diminished by conquest, an in< 
human tax, of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was 
rigorously levied on the Ghristiaq families. At the age 
of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust youths were 
torn from their parente ; their name were enrolled in « 
book : and from that moment they were clothed, taught, 
and maintained, for the public service. According 
to the promise of their appearance, they were selected 
for the royal schools of Boursa^ Pera, and Adrianople^ 
entrusted to the care of the Bashaws, or dispersed ki 
the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first 
care of their masters to instruct them in the Turkish lan« 
gnage : their bodies were exercised by every labour that 
conld fortify their strength : they learned to wrestle, to 
leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, and afterwards 
With the masket ; till they were drafted into the cham- 

87 Clmlcondykfl 0- v.) »nd Ducas (c. 23.) exlj'bit the nide lineaments of 
the ottoman poUqr, and the transmuiatioii of Christian chiJdren into Tur^ 
kiih toldierf . 
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chAlP. ben and companies of the Ja&isssries, and severely train* 
^^^ ed in the military or mcmasiic discipline of the order. 
The yonths most consptcnoas for birth^ talents, and 
beauty, were admitted into the inferiw class of ^Agiamo- 
glaney or the more liberal rank of IckvgloMS^ of whom 
the former were attached to the palace, and the latter to 
the person of the prince. In fonr successive schools, nn- 
der the rod of the white* eunuchs, the arts of horseman- 
ship and of darting the javelin were their daily exercise, 
while those of a more studious cast applied themselves 
to the study of the Koran, and the knowled^ of the 
Arabic and Persian tongues. As they advanced in se- 
nnnrity and merit, they were gradually dismissed to mi- 
litary, c^vil, and even ecclesiastical employments : .the 
longer their stay, the higher was their expectation; till 
at a mature period, they were admitted into the number 
of the forty agas, who stood before the sultan, and were 
promoted by his choice to the governm^it of provinces 
and the first hcmours of the empire**. Such a mode of 
institntion was admirably adapted to the form and spirit 
of a despotic monarchy. The ministers and generals 
were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the emperor, to 
whose bounty they were indebted for their instruction 
and support. When they left the seraglio, and suffer- 
ed their beards to grow as the symbol of ^ranchisement^ 
they found themselves in an important office, without 
faction or friendship, without parents and without heirs^ 
dependent on the hand which had raised them from the 
dust, and which, on the slightest displeasure, could 
break in pieces these statues of glass, as they are aptly 
termed by the Turkish proverb". In the slow and 
painful steps of education, their character and talents 
were unfolded to a discerning eye : the many naked and 
alone, was reduced to the standard of his personal me- 
rit ; and, if the sovereign had wisdom to choose, he pos- 
sessed a pure and boundless liberty of choice. The OU 
toman candidates were trained by the virtues of absti- 
nence to those of action J by the habits of submission t^ 

88 This sketob of the Turkish educaUon and dUcipline, is chiefly borrow« 
ed from Ricftat*s State of the Oltoman empire, the Siato MUitare del* Impe- 
Tio Ottomano of Count Marsi|?U (in Haya« 17S2» in folio), and a Description 
of the Seraglio, approved by Mr. Greaves himseliy a curious traveller, and 
inserted in the second volun^e of bis works. 

89 From the series of cxv vizirs till the siege of Vienna (Marsigii,p. 13.) 
their place may be valued at three years and a half purchase. 
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thoie of commaAid* A similAr spirit was diflased aanmg chap. 
the troops; and their silence and sobriety, their P^-^^J^yi,^^ 
tieaoe aad modestj^ have extorted the relactant praise of 
their Christian enemies^. Nor can the victory appear 
doubtfal^ if we compare the discipline and exercise of 
tiie Janizaries with the pride of birth, the independence 
of diivalry, the ignorance of the new levies, the mnti- 
noas temper of the veterans, and the vices of intempe- 
ranee and disorder, which so long contaminated the ar- 
mies of £nrope. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek empire and vnventkm 
the adjacent kingdoms, wonld have been 8«9me more^fl^,^ 
powerfnl weapon, some discovery in the art of war, thatpuwder. 
shoald give them a decisive superiority over their Turk- 
ish foes. Bnch a weapon was in their hands ; such a 
discovery had been made in the critical moment of their 
fate. The chemists of China or Europe had ibund, by 
casual or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of salt- 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal, produces, with a spark of 
fire, a tremendous explosion. It was soon observed, 
that if the expansive force were compressed in a strongs 
tube, a ball of stone or iron might be expelled with ir* 
resistible and destructive velocity. The precise SBra of 
the invention and application of gunpowder^' is involv- 
ed in doubtful traditions and equivocal language ; yet 
we may clearly discern, that it was known before the 
middle of the fourteenth century ; and that before the 
end of the same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieg^, by sea and land, was familiar to the states of 
Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and England^'. The 
priority of nations is of small account ; none could de- 
rive any exclusive benefit from their previous or supe- 
rior knowledge ; and in the common improvement they ^ 
stood on the same level of relative power and military 

90 See the entertAiDing and judicious letters of Busbequius. 

91 The first and second Tolumes of Dr. Watson's Chemical Essays, contain 
two valuable discourses on the discovery and composition of i^npowder. 

92 On this subject, modem testimonies cannot be trusted. The original 
passages are collected by Ducange (Gloss. Latin, torn. i. p. 6T5. JB^mbarda)* 
But in the early doubtful twilight* the name, sound, fire, and effect, that seem 
to express •tir artillery, may be fairly interpreted of the old enrines and the 
Greek fire. For the Bnglish cannon at Crecy, the authority of John VilUnt 
(Chron 1. zii. c. 65,) must be weighed against the silence of Proissard. Yet 
Muratori (Antiqutt. lulis medii £vi, tom. ii. Dissert, zxvi. p. 514, 515). 
baa produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (de Remediis utrtusque 
Portianx Dialog.) who, before the year 1344, cxecratea this terrestrial thun^ 
der, 811^ rara, nunc communis. 
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CBAT. acienee. Nor Vaar it possible to circumscribe the secret 
^^^' within the pale of the church : it was disclosed to the 
Turks by the treachery of apostates and the selfish po* 
licy of rivals ; and the sultans^ had sense to adopts and 
wealth to re;ward^ the talents of a Christian engineer. 
The Genoese^ who transported Amurath into fiurope^ 
must be accused as his preceptors ; and it was probably 
by their hands that his cannon was cast and directed at 
the siege of Constantinople''\ The first attempt was 
indeed successful ; but in the general warfare of the age, 
the advantage was on their side, who were most com* 
monly the assailants ; for a while the proportion of the 
attack and defence was suspended; and this thunderin;; 
artillery was pointed against the walls and towers 
which had been erected only to resist the less potent 
engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, the use of 
gunpowder was communicated without reproach to the 
sultans of Egypt and Persia, their allies against the 
Ottoman power ; the secret was soon propagated to the 
extremities of Asia; and the advantage of the Buropean 
was confined to his easy victories over the savages of 
the new world. If we contrast the rapid progress of 
tiiis mischievous discovery with the slow and laborious 
advances of reason, science, and the arts of pea<$e, a 
philosopher, according to his temper, will laugh w weep 
at the folly of mankind. 

95 The Turkish cannon, which Bucas (e. 30.) first introduces before Bel- 
grade (A. U. 1436) is mentioned by Chalcondylca (I. v. p. 123.) in 1422, at 
'the siege of Onstantinople. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 



dpplicaiions of the Eastern Smperors to Vic Topes. — Visiis to the 
WeU^qfJohn the First,, Manuel^ and John t/ic Second, Pulct^olo^, 
gu.%, — Union of the Greek and Latin Churches, promoted by tfie 
Omncxl qfffasiU and concluded at Ferrara and Florence, State 
of UterafHre at Comtantinopfe.-^Tts revival in Italy by Hit 
Greek Fngiiive»^ — Curiosity and Emvlation of the Latins, 

IN the four last centuries of the Greek emperors^ chap. 
their friendly or hostile aspect towards Ihe pope and J^^^J^^ 
the Latinsy may be observed as the thennometer of their p^^^^^^^^y 
prosperity or distress ; as the scale of the rise and fall of the 
of the Barbarian dynasties. When the Turks of the y°J«;^^';, 
hoase of Seljak pervaded *^sia and threatened Gonstan- cus to 
tiDople^ we have seen at the council of Placentia, the P||f^^ ^^:^^ 
suppliant ambassadors of Alexins, imploring the protec- a.d.1339. 
tion of the common fatlier of the Christians. No sooner 
had the arms of the French pilgrims removed the sultan 
trom Nice to Iconium^ than the Greek princes resumed, 
or avowed^ their genuine hatred and contempt for the 
schismatics of the West^ which precipitated the first 
downfal of their empire. The date of the Mogul inva- 
sion is marked in the soft and charitable langiiage of 
John Vataces. After the recovery of Constantinople, 
the throne of the first Palaeologus was encompassed by 
foreign and domestic enemies : as long as the swoi*d of 
Charles was suspended over his head, he basely cwrt- 
ed the favour of the Roman pontiff; and sacrificed to the 
present danger, his faith, his virtue, and the affection 
of his subjects. On the decease of Michael, the prince 
and people asserted the independence of the church and 
the purity of their creed: the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins; in his hist distress, pride 
was the safeguard of superstition, nor could he decently 
retract in his age the firm and orthodox declarations of 
his youth. His grandson, the younger Andronicus, 
was less a slave in his temper and situation; and the- 
conquest of Bithynia by the Turks, admonished him to 
seek a temporal and spiritual alliance with the western 
princes. After a separation and silence of fifty years, 
a secret agent, the monk Barlaam. was despatched to pope 



^ TUB DECUNB AND FA£iL* 

CHAP. Benediet'the twelfth; and hb turtM instnictioiui appear 
^^^^' to have been drawn by the master-hand of the great do* 
^[IJJ^^']^ ^^Most holy father,'^ was he commisidoned to 

mente for say, ^' the emperoT is not less desirous than yourself of 
* ^*^"*i^|f " a^ union between the two churches : but in this deli- 
«ii union. ^^ ^^ transaction, he is obliged to respect his own dig* 
^' nity and tlie prejudices of his subjects. The ways of 
^^ union are two-fold; force, and persuasion. Of force, 
^.^ the inefficacy has been already tried : since the Latins 
^- have subdued the empire, without subduing the minds, 
^^ of the Greeks. The method of persuasion, though 
^» slow, is sore and permanent. A deptttidion of thirty^ 
^^ oir forty of our doctors would probably agree with- 
^' those c^ the Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity 
^^ of belief: but on their return, what would be the nsey 
^^ the recompense of such agreement? the scmm of their 
^^ brethren, and the reproaches of a blind and obstinate 
^^ nation. Yet that nation is accustomed to lev^mice 
^^ the g^eral councils, which have fixed the articles iii 
^ our faith; and if they reprobate the decrees of Lyims, 
^^ it is because the Eastern churches were nei&er heard 
^^ nor represented in that arbitrary meeting. ITor Ats 
^^ salutaty end, it will be expedient, and even necessary, 
ii that a well-chosen legate should be sibnt into Greece, 
^' to convene the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexm^ 
^^ dria, Antioeh, and Jerusalem; and, with their aid, to 
^' prepare a free and universal synod. But at this mo- 
^^ ment,'^ continued the subtle agent, ^^ the empire is as* 
^^ sanlted and endangered by the Turks, who have oc- 
^^ cupied four of the greatest cities of Anatolia.-»The 
^ Christian inhabitants have expressed a wish of return- 
^^ iug to their allegiance and religion; but the forces and 
" revenues of the emperor are insufficient for their delive- 
'^' ranee : and the Roman legate must be accompanied, or 
'^ preceded, by an anny of Franks, to expel the infidels, 
'^ andopenawaytotheholysepulchre*'^ If the suspicious 
Latins should re(|uire some pledge, some previous effect of 
tlie sincerity of the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were 
perspicuous and rational. ^^ 1. A general synod can a|one 



1 This curious liK^Tiicrum was transcribed (I believe) from the Vatican ar- 
thfves^ by Odorictis Raynaldus, in his continuation of the Annali of Baronius 
(Romx, 1646—1677, in x volume* in folio). 1 have oootented inyaelf with tbe 
abb€ Fleury (Hist. Kccleaiastique, torn. xx. p. 1—8), whose abfttracU I have 
alwjiyft found to be clear, accurate, and impartial. 
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litefteiuihnof thednuckes; norcaiimdiir craip. 
<• ayiMid be held till the three Oriental patrkurchs, imd a J™^ 
^' nest nasuber of bkhops^ are enfranchiaed from tha''^^"'^ 
^ Sfahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks ue alienated by a 
^^ iMg aeries dT o^ression aad injury : they must be re« 
^^conciled by some act of brotherly love^ some effectual 
<^siiccoiii> ^hidi may fortify the authority and arga*^ 
^^menta^ of the emperor^ and the friends of the union. 
<<3. If Bonn difference of faith or ceremon|es should be 
i^ found iocnrahle, flie Greeks however are the disciples of 
^ Christ $ and the Turks are the common enemies of the 
*^ Christian name. The Armenian^ Cyprians^ and Rho- 
<^ diana^ axe equally i^ttacked; audit will become ttiepiet;y 
^< of the French princes to dniw their sw«ds in the ge^ 
'' nnal defence o^rel^on. 4« Should the subjects of An- 
^ dxonictts be treated as the worst of schisnmtics^^ of faere- 
^' tics^ of pagans^ a judicious policy may yet instruct the 
<^ poweraof the West to embrace an usefol ally^ to up- 
^^ hold a sinking; empire, to guard tiie conftnes of Bu- 
^ rope ; and rather to join the Greeks against Uie Turks^ 
<6 than to expect the union of the Turk^ arms with the 
^' troops and treasures of captive Greece/^ The reasons^ 
the aSsrs^ and the demands, of Andronicus, wete eluded 
wkh cold and stately indiffermce. The kings of France 
aad Naples declin^ the dangers and glory of a cru- 
sade : the pope refused to call anew synod to determine 
old articles of faith : and his regard for the obsolete 
daims of the Latin emperor and clei^, engaged him to 
use an oflBuisive superscription : ^^ To the moderatof* of 
<^the Greeks, and the persons who style themselves the 
'^ patriarchs of the Eastern churches.^^ For such an 
embassy, a time and character less propitious could not 
easily have been found. Benedict the twelfth^ was a dull 
peasant, perplexed with scruples^ and immersed in sloth 

2 Tbe ambigoity of this title ia happy or ingenious ; and tnodtrator, as sy- 
non^aus to rector, gubemator, ts a word of classical, and even Ciceronian» 
Latmity, which may be found, not in tba Glossary of Ducan^, but in the ' ' 
Tbrasurua of Robert Stephens. 

3 Th« first Epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch, exposes the danger of the 
bark^ and tbe incapacity of the pilot. Hxc inter, vino madidus, svo gravis 
ac soporifero rore perfusus> jamjam nuiitat, dorroitat, jam somno prxceps, 
atque (utinam solus) ruit .... Heu quanto felicius pati io terram sulcassct 
ar^tro* qaamscalmumpiscatorium ascendisset. This satire eng;a^eshis bio- 
grapher to wei^h die rirtues and vices of Benedict XII. which have been ex- 
air^rated by Gtielphs and Obibelines, by Papists and Protestants (see 
Ut^raotretsurla Vie de Petrarque, torn. i. p. 359. ii. not. xv. p. 13—16). He 
gave occMion t» th^ Mying, Bibamus papaliter. 
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"^^^^'^ papttl tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal aad the 



pastoral offioe. 

Kegotift. After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks 
Cant^u- ^®"^ distracted by intestine war, they conld not pre- 
zene with fumeto agitate a general union of the Christians. But 
vrT D ^* ^^^^ ^ Gantacuzene had sabdued and pardoned his 
1348. enemies^ he was anxious to justify^ or at least to extenu- 
ate^ the introduction of the Turks into Europe, and the 
nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman prince. Two 
officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were sent in 
his name to the Roman court, which was transplanted to 
Avignon, on the banks of the Rh6ne, during a period of 
seventy years; th^y represented the hard necessity 
which had urged him to embrace the alliance of the mis- 
oreants, and pronounced by his command the specicus 
and edifying sounds of union and crusade. Pope Cle- 
mrat liie sixth^, the successor of Benedict, received ihem 
with hospitality and honour, acknowledged the iano- 
cence of their sovereign, excused his distress, applaud- 
ed his magnanimity, and displayed a clear knowledge 
of the state and revolutions of the Greek empire, which 
he had imbibed from the honest accounts of a Savoyard 
lady, an attendant of the empress Anne'. If Glem^it 
was ill-endowed with the virtues of a priest, he possess- 
ed however the spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose 
Uberal hand distributed benefices and kingdoms with 
equal facility. Under his reign, Avignon was the seat 
of pompand pleasure : in his youth he had surpassed th& 
licentiousness of a baron ; and the palace, nay, the bed* 
chamber of the pope, was adorned, or polluted, by the 
visits- of his female favourites. The wars of France and 
England were adverse to the holy enterprise ; but his 
vanity was amused by the sjdepdididea; and the Greek 
ambassadors returned with two Latin bishops, the mi- 
nisters of the pontiff. On their arrival at Cimsianti- 

4 See the original lives of Clement VI. in Miiratori (Script. Rerum Itali. 
canim, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 550 — 589). Matteo Villani (Chron. I. ili. c. 43. in 
Muratori, torn. xiv. p. 186), who Htyles him, moUo cavallaresco, poco rellg-i- 
oso; Floury (Hist. Eccles. lorn. xx. p. 126), and the Vie de Petrarque (lorn, 
li. p. 42-- 45). The abbe de Sade treats him with the roost indulgence ; but 
}ic is a gYntlenuin as well as a priest. 

5 Her name (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had accoropa. 
nietl, and alone remained with her mistress at Constantinople* where her 
prudence, erudition, and politeness, deserved the praises of Uie Gretks 
themselves (Cantacuzcn. 1. i. c. 42). 
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Bople^ ike emperor and theniiiicios admired each other'i CFtAp. 
piety and eloquence ; and their frequent conferences J^^trw 
were filled with mutual praises and promises^ by which 
both parties were amused, and neither could be deceiv- 
ed. ^' I am delighted/' said the devout Gantacuzene^ 
^* with the project of our holy war, which must redound 
^* to my personal glory, as well as to the public benefit 
*> of Christendom. My dominions will give a free pas- 
^^ sage to the armies of France : my troops, my gallieS| 
'^ my tareasures, shall be consecrated to the common 
'* cause ; and happy would be my fate, could I deserve 
'* and obtain the crown of martyrdom. Words are in* 
'* soScient to express the ardour with which I sigh for 
'^ the re^onion of the scattered members of Christ. If 
^' my death could avail, I would gladly present my 
<* sword and my neck : if the spiritual phoenix could 
<^ arise from my ashes, I would erect the pile and kin- 
'' die the flame with my own hands.'' Yet the Greek 
emperor presumed to observe, that the articles of faith 
which divided the two churches had been introduced 
by the pride and precipitation of the Liitins ; he dis- 
claimed the servile and arbitrary steps of the first Pa- 
Isologu^; and firmly declared^ that he would never 
submit his conscience, unless to the decrees of a free 
and universal synod. ^^ The situation of the times,'^ 
continued he, ^' will not allow the pope and myself to 
*' meet either at Rome or Constantinople; but some ma- 
'' ritime city may be chosen on the verge of the two 
<^ empires, to unite the bishops, and to instruct the 
^' faithful^ of the East and West.'^ The nuncios seem- 
ed content with the proposition ; and Cantacuzene affects 
to deplore the failure of his hopes, which were soon 
overthrown by the death of Clement, and the different 
temper of his« successor. His own life was prolonged^ 
but it was prolonged in a cloyster ; and, except by his 
prayers^ the humble monk was incapable of dirtying 
the counsels of his pupil or the state^. 

Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, John J^^*^^*^^ 
Pal»ologus^ was the best disposed to embrace, to be-izoiofoisi. 
lieve, and to obey, the shepherd of the West. His mother ^uh iimo. 
Anne of Savoy, was baptised in tibe bosom of tjie Latin ^^"^ 

6 See this whole ne^tiation in Cantacnzene (1. iv. c. 9), who, amidst the 
praiaei Mid virtues which be bettowB on himself, reveals the uneasiness of a 
guiltjr conscfcnce. 
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OHAF. thutA: ber -oiarmge' widi Andronkiis iapoeed a 
^^^^' ckange of name^ of apparel^ and of worship ; bat her 



A. D. 1355. h^&^ ^^ ^^^11 faithfal to her country and religion ; she 
' had formed the infancy of her son^ and she governed the 
emperor^ after his mind^ at at least his statnre^ was en* 
larged to the size of man. In the first year of his deli- 
Terance and restoration^ the Turks were stiU masters of 
the Hellespont; the son of Gantacuzene was in arms at 
Adrianople ; and Palseologus could depend neither on 
himself nor on his pefople. By his mother's advice, and 
in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the rights both of 
the church and state; and the actof slavery^ subscribed 
hi purple ink, and sealed with the golden bull, was pri- 
vately entrusted to an Italian agent The first article 
of the treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Inno- 
cent the sixth and his successors, the supreme pontiffs 
of the Boman and Catholic church. The emperor promi- 
ses to entertain with due reverence their legates and nun- 
eios; to assign a palace for their residence and a temple 
for their worship ; and to deliver his second son Manuel 
as the hostage of his faith. For these condescensions, 
he requires a prompt succour of fifteen gallies, with 
five hundred men at arms, and a thousand archers, to 
serve against his Christian and Musulman enemies. Fa* 
laeologtts engages to impose on his clergy and people the 
same spiritual yoke ; but as the resistance of the Greeks 
might be justly fweseen, he adopts the two etfectual 
methods of corruption and eflucation. The legate was 
empowered to distribute the vacant benefices among the 
ecclesiastics who should subscribe the creed of the Va- 
tican : three schools were instituted to instruct the youth 
of Constantinople in the language and doctrine of the 
Jjatins ; and the name of Andronicus, the heir of the 
empire, was enrolled as the first student Should he 
fiftil in the measures of persuasion or force, Palaeologus 
declares himself unworthy to reign ; transferred to the 
pope all regal and paternal authority ; and invests In- 
nocent with full power to regulate the fiimily, the go* 
vemment, and the marriage, of his son and successor. 
But this treaty was neither executed mor published ; the 
Roman gallies were as vain and imaginary as the 8ub< 

7 See this ijfm>mmio»ii treaty m Flwiiy (Hist Eccle«. p. 151—154), from 
B'«ynaldtt89 who drew it from Um Vatkao wtbives. b was set worth the 

tPQuble of ji pious forgery. 
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mission of the Greeks : aad it was only by the secrecy, chap. 
that their sovereiga escaped the dishonour of this fruit- ^^^^ 
less humiliation. ^■^'V^V 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon hurst on his visit of 
bead; and, after the loss of Adrianople and Romania^ f^oio^*. 
he was inclosed in his capital, the vassal of the haughty to Urban 
Amarath, with the miserable hope of being the last de- ^^^^ 
voured by the savage. In this abject state, Pal8&ologusA.D.i369, 
embraced the resolution of embarking for Venice, and ^"^^aJ^'* 
casting himself at the feet of the pope ; he was the first ' 
of the Byzantine princes who had ever visited the un- 
known regions of the West, yet in them alone he could 
seek consolation or relief; and with less violation of his 
dignity he might appear in the sacred college than at 
the Ottoman Porte. After a long absence, the Roman 
pontiffs were returning from Avignon to the banks of 
the Xyber; Urban the fifth% of a mild and virtuous 
character, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of the 
Greek prince ; and, within the same year, enjoyed the 
glory of receiving in the Vatican the two Imperial sha- 
dows, who represented the majesty of Constantino and 
Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit, the emperor of 
Constantinople, whose vaqity was lost in his distress, 
gave more than could be expected of empty sounds and 
formaJI submissions. A previous trial was imposed; 
and in the presence of four cardinals, he acknowledged, 
as a true catholic, the supremacy of the pope, and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost After this puri- 
fication, he was introduced to a public audience in the 
church of St. Peter ; Urban, in the midst of the cardi- 
nals, was seated on his throne; the Greek monarchy 
after three genuflexions, devoutly kissed the feet, the 
hands, and at length the mouthy of the holy father, who 
celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him te 
lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him with a 
sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The entertainment 
of Palsologus was friendly and honourable ; yet some 
difference was observed between the emperors of the 

8 See the two first original lives of Urban V. (in Maratori, Script. Rerum 
TtjJicarum.tom. iii. P. ii. p. 623. 635), and the Ecclesiastical Annals of Spon- 
danus (torn. i. p. 573. A. D. 1369, No. 7.) and Ravnaldus (Flcupy, Hist Ec- 
cles. toin. XX. p. 223, 224). Yet, from some variations, 1 suspect the papal 
UTiiers of slightly magnifying the genuilexioDs of PalzoLogus. 

9 Paullo minus quam si fui^set Imperator Romanorum. Yet his title pf 
Impcrator Graecorum was no Longer disputed (Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 
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CHVP. East and Wesf ; nor could the former be entitled to the 
^^^ ' rare privilege of chanting the gospel in the rank of a 
^^"^"^^^^ deacon \ In favour of his proselyte, Urban strove to 
rekindle the zeal of the French king, and the other 
powers of the West ; but he found them cold in the ge- 
neral cause, and active only in their domestic quarrels. 
The last hope of the emperor was in an English mer- 
cenary, John Hawkwood", or Acuto, who with a band 
of adventurers, the white brotherhood, had ravaged 
Italy from the Alps to Calabria ; sold his services to 
the hostile states; and incurred a just excommunica- 
tion by shooting his arrows against the papal residence. 
A special license was granted to negotiate with the 
outlaw, but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood 
were unequal to the enterprise ; and it was for the ad- 
vantage perhaps of Pal»ologus to be disappointed of a 
succour, that must have been costly, that could not be 
effectual, and which might have been dangerous**. 
The disconsolate Greek*^ prepared for his return, but 
even his return was impeded by a most ignominious 
obstacle. On his arrival at Venice, he had borrowed 
large sums at exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were 
empty, his creditors were impatient, and his person 
was detained as the best security for the payment. His 
eldest son Andronicus, the regent of Constantinople, 
was repeatedly urged to exhaust every resource ; and, 
even by stripping the churches, to extricate his father 
from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth 

10 It was confined to the successors of Charlema^e, and to them only on 
Christmas-day. On all other festivaU,Khi'Se Imperial deacons were content to 
serve the pope, as he said mass, with the book and the corporal. Yet the Abb^ 
de Sad« generously thinks, that the merits ot Charles IV. might have entitled 
him, though not on the proper day (A. D. 1368, November 1.) to the whole 
'privilege. He seems to affix a just value on the privilege and the man (Vie 
dc Pctrarque, torn. iii. p. 735). 
• 11 Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Falcons in boscc 

'{Matteo Villani, 1. xi. c. 79 in Miiratori, tom. xv. p. 746), suggests the Eng- 
lish word Hawkrooody ihe true nami of our adventurous countryman (Thomas 
Walsingham, Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores* Gambdeni,p. 184). After 
two-and-twenty victories, and one defeat, he died, Jn 1394, general of tb« 
Florentines, a:>d was buried with such honours as the republic has not paid 
to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, Annali d*Italia, tom. xii. p. 213—^71). 

12 This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from France 
into Italy after the peace of Bretignv in 1360. Yet the exclamation of Mura- 
tori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197.) is rather tri»e than civil. ** Ci mancavaancor 
** questo, che dopo essere calpestrata I'ltalia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschl 
** ed Ungiieri, venissero fin daU* Inghliterra nuovi cani a finire di divorarla. 

13 Chalcooondyles, 1. i. p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes his journey to the 
king of France, which is au^ciently refuted by the silence of the national his- 
torians. Nor am 1 much more inclined to believe, that Palaeologits departed 
from It»ly« valde bene consoUtas ct contentus (Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 
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was inseiisible of (he disgrace^ and secretly pleased with chap. 
the captivity of the emperor ; the state was poor, the ^^^^' 
clergy was obstinate; nor could some religious scruple ^^^"^^^^^ 
be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference and 
delay. Such undutiful neglect was severely reproved 
by the piety of his brother Manuel^ who instantly sold 
or mor^aged all that he possessed^ embarked for Ye- 
uice^ relieved his father^ and pledged liis own freedom 
to be responsible for the debt. On his return to Con- His return 
stantinople, the parent and king distinguished his twoj?^"*****' 
sons with suitable rewards; but the faith and manners A.D.isro. 
of the slothful Palaeologus, had not been improved by 
his Roman pilgrimage; and his apostacy or conversion^ 
devoid of any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins". 

Thirty years after the return of PalsBologus, his son visit of 
and successor, Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a ^JjJ ®"*P^* 
larger scale^ again visited the countries of the West. In Manuel, 
a preceding chapter 1 have related his treaty with Baja- 
a&et, the violation of that treaty, the siege or blockade of 
Constantinople, and the French succour under the com. 
mand of the gallant Boucicault**. By his ambassadors, 
Manuel had solicited the Latin powers; but it was 
thought that the presence of a distressed monarch would 
draw tears and supplies from the hardest Barbarians'^; 
and the marshal who advised the journey, prepared the 
reception, of the Byzantine prince. The land was oc- 
cupied by the Turks ; but the navigation of Venice was 
safe and open : Italy received him as the first, or, at 
least, as the second of the Christian princes ; Manuel 
was pitied as the champion and confessor of the faith ; 
and the dignity of Iiis behaviour prevented that pity from 
sinking into contempt. From Venice he proceeded to 
Padua and Pavia; and even the duke of Milan, a secret 
ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable conduct ^ 
to the verge of his dominions'^ On the confines of 

14 His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 25, 1373 (Du- 
cangre« Fam.-Bjzant. p. 241), leaves some intermediate xra for the conspiracy 
and punishment of Andronicus. 

15 Memoires de Boucicmilt, P. i. c. 35, 36. 

16 His JQtimey into the west of Europe, is slig-Inly, and 1 helleve reluctant- 
ly, noticed by Chalcocondylcs (I. ii. c. 44—50.) and Ducus («.. 14). 

17 Maralori, Annali d'ltalia, totn. xii. p 406. John GnU azzo uas the first 
ind most powerful duke of Milan. His connexion with Bujazet is auesitu by 
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cfiAP. Fraucfe^S the royal officers lUidertobk the tare of hfis per- 
Lxvi. g^^^ journey, and expenses ; and two thousand of <lie 
^^^J^P*^ richest citizens^ in arms and on horseback, came forth 
couA of to meet him as far as Charentota, in the neighbo^iiiood 
A D T400 ^^ *^*^ capital. At the gates t)f Paris, he Was saluted 
June 3. hy the chancellor and the parliament; and Charles the 
sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, welcomed his 
brother with a cordial embrace. The successor of Con- 
stantine was clothed in a robe of white silk, and mcAint* 
ed on a milk-white steed; a circumstance, in the French 
ceremonial, of singular importance; the white colour is 
considered as the symbol of sovereignty; and, in a late 
visit, the German emperor^ after an haughty demand 
and a peevish refusal, had been reduced to content hitii- 
self with a black courser. Manuel was lodged in the 
Louvre ; a succession of feasts and balls, the pleasures 
of the banquet and the chase^ were ingeniously varied 
by the politeness of the French, to display their ma^i- 
flcence and amuse his grief: he was indulged in the li- 
bei*ty of his chapel; and the doctors of the Sorbonne 
were astonished, and possibly scandalised, by the lan- 
guage^ the rites, and the vestments, of his Greek clergy- 
But the slightest glance on the state of the kingdom, most 
teach him to despair of any effectual assistance. The 
unfortunate Charles^ though he enjoyed some lucid in- 
tervals, continually relapsed into furious or stupid insa- 
nity : the reins of government were alternately seized by 
his brother and uncle, the dukes of Chileans and Bur- 
gundy, whose factious competition prepared the miseries 
of civil war. The former was a gay youth dissolved in 
luxury and love : the latter was the father of John count 
of Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed frotn Turk- 
ish captivity; and, if the fearless son was ardent to re- 
venge his defeat, the more prudent Burgundy was con- 
tent with the cost and peril of the first experiment. 
When Manuel had satiated the curiosil^y, and perhaps 
fatigued the patience, of the French, he resolved on a 
visit to the adjacent island. In his progress from Dover^ 

Froissard; and he contributed to save and deliver the French captives of Ni- 
copolis. 

18 Fop the reception of Manuel at Paria, see Spondanus (Annal. Bccles. 
torn. i. p. 676, 677. A. D. 1400, No. 5.) who quotes Juvenal des Ursins, and 
the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hist, de France, torn. xii. p. 331 — 
S34), who quotes nobody, accprding to th<5 last fashion of the Fre^ich writers. 
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he wtm eibifsttenied at CwkteAary nf ifli ^ue rftvereHce chat. 
by tke prior and aioiika vf St. Avnstiii ; and, ob Black- ^^^' 
hesth^ lci»g Henry the fomiW, tvi*h tke Eoglish court, ^^^^^ 
saiiM tlie Greek liero (I copy oar t>ld historian), y/hx^ imd, 
Affii^g Many days, was lodged attd treated in London (^- 
Si empevor of tke fie^st^^ But iSb^e state of fin^tandDeceai* 
was s£ai m€TO adverse to the design of the holy war. '^^ 
In tfie eame yew, the hereditary sovereign had been 
deposed and murdered ; the reigning prince was a suc- 
eessfini uMrpw, wlrose ambition was punished by jea- 
kmsy aoid ramnrse : nor coaM Henry of Lancaster with- 
draw his person or ferces from the defence of a Ikrone 
Hicessantly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He 
pitied, iie praised, he feasted, the empercNr of Constant 
tin<q^; bnt if the Bnglish monarch assumed thecross^ 
it was CHily to i^ipease his people, and perhaps his con« 
scietice, by tiie merk or semblance of tiiis pious inten- x 
tjon*^. Satisfied, however, with ^ts and honours. Ma- Hit return 
Boel returned to Paris; and, afte^ a residence of two^®^.^^ 
years in the West, sluqied his course through Germany 1402! 
and Italy, embarked at Venice, and patiently expected^ 
in the Mtnr^a, the moment of his rain or deliverance. 
Yet he hMfA escaped the ignominions necessity of offer- 
ing his r6li^n to public or private sale. The Latin 
church was distracted by the great schism : the kings^ 
the nations, the universities, of £urope, were divided iu 
(heir obedience between the popes of Rome and Avig« 
Bon ; and the emfperor, anxious to conciliate the friend- 
ship of 'botti parties, abstained from any correspondence 
with tiie indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey 
coincided with ihe year of the jubilee ; but he passed 
throng Italy without desiring, or deserving;^ the plena- 
ry indulgence which abolished the guilt or penance of 
the sins of the faithful. The Roman pope was oflbnd- 
ed by this neglect ; accused him of irreverence to an 



19 A short note of Manuel in England, is extracted by Dr. Hody from a 
MS. at Lambeth (de GraKSJs Hlufttribus, p. 14), C. P. Imperator, diu variiBque 
e*v horrendis Paganorum intfiiUibuB coartatus, ut pro eisdem resisientiam 
tr'mrapbalem perauireret Anglonim Regent visitare decrevit, &€. Rex (says 
W^singham, p. 364), nobili apparatik . . . suscepit (ut decuit) tantnin He- 
roa, duxitque Londonias, et per multos dies exbibott gloriose, pro expensis 
hospitii sui solvens, et cum respicicns tanto fastigio donattvis. He repeats 
the aatnc in his Upodigma Neustriz, p. 556. 

20 Shakspeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV. with that prince's 
voor of a crusade, and his behcf that he should die In Jerusalem. 
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CHAP, image of Christ; and exhorted the prioces of Italy to 
J^^^^ reject and abandon the obstinate schismatic^'. 
Q^^^ During the period of the crusades, the Greeks beheld 

know- with astonishment and terror the perpetual stream of 
descrip!?'^ emigration that flowed, and continued to flow, from the 
tioM, unknown climates of the West. The visits of their last 
emperors removed the veil of separation, and they dis* 
closed to their eyes the powerful nations of £urope^ 
whom they no longer presumed to brand with the name 
of Barbarians. The observations of Manuel, and his 
more inquisitive followers, have been preserved by a By- 
zantine historian of the times^^ his scattered ideas I shall 
collect and abridge ; and it may be amusing enough, per- 
haps instructive, to contemplate the rude pictures of Ger- 
many^ France, and England, whose ancient and modem 
m*nv!" ®***^ ^^^ ®^ familiar to our minds. 1. Germany (says the 
"**"" G^reek Ghalcocondyles) is trample latitude from Vienna 
to the Ocean ; and it stretches (a strange geography) 
from Prague in Bohemia to the river Tartessus^ and the 
PyrenaBan mountains^^. The soil, except in flgs and olives^ 
is sufficiently fruitful ; the air is salubrious : the bodies of 
the natives are robust and healthy ; and these cold re- 
gions are seldom visited with the calamities of pesti- 
lence, or earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tar- 
tars, the Germans are the most numerous of na- 
tions; they are brave and patient, and were they 
united under a single head their force would be ir- 
resistible. By the gift of the pope^ they have acquir- 
ed the privilege of choosing the Roman emperor''*; nor 

21 This fact is prescpredin the Htstoria Politics, A.D. 1391— 147S, pub- 
lished by Martin Crusius (Ttirco Graecia, p. 1—43.) The imaj^e of Christ, 
which the Greek emperor refused to worship, was probably a work of sculp- 
ture. 

' 22 The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus Chaleocondyles ends with 
the winter of 1463, and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark, that he laid 
down his pen in the same year. We know that he was an Athenian, and that 
some contemporaries of the same name contributed to the revival of the 
Greek lan^uuije in Italy. But in his numerous digressions, the modest his- 
torian har> never introduced himself; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi.p 474.) seems ignorant of his life and cha- 
racter. For his descriptions of Germany, France, and England, see 1. ii. p. 
36, 37. 44—50. 

23 I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Ghalcocondyles. In 
this instance, he perhaps followed, and mistook Herodotus (1 ii. c. 33), 
whose text may be explained (Herodute de Larcher, tom. ii. p. 219, 220), or 
whose ignorance may be excused. Had thise modem Greeks never read 
Strabo, or any of their lesser geographers ? 

24 A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome survived, would have scorned 
to dignify the German P/ff with the titles of L<te-thrj;, or AwTcxfacTft-p P». 
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U aay peiiple more devoutly attaclied t6 the fiuth and chap. 
obedience of the Latin patriarch. The greatest part of Jj^^^^ 
the country is divided among the princes and prelates ; 
but Strasburgh, Cologne^ Hamburgh^ and more than 
tiro hundred free cities^ are governed by sage and equal 
laws, according, to the will, and for the advantage, of the 
whole community. The use of duels, or single combats 
on foot, prevails among them in peace and war; their 
industry excels in all the mechanic arts, and the Ger- 
mans may boast of the invention of gunpowder and 
camton, which is now diffused over the greatest part of 
the world* 11. The kingdom of France is spread of Frw»««j 
above fifteen or twenty days journey from Germany to 
Spain, and from the Alps to the British ocean; containing 
many flourishing cities, and among these Paris, the seat 
of the king, whK^h surpasses the rest in riches and lux* 
ury. Many princes and lords alternately wait in his 
palace^ and acknowledge him as their sovereign; the 
most powerful are the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, 
of whom the latter possesses the wealthy province <tf 
Flanderid, whose harbours are frequented by the ships 
and merchants of our own and the more remote seas. 
The French are an ancient and opulent people: and 
their language and manners, though somewhat different, 
are not dissimilar from those of the Italians. Vain of 
the- Imperial dignity: of Charlemagne, of their victories 
over the Baracens, and of the exploits of their heroes^ 
OKver and Rowland** ; they esteem themselves the first 
of the wesiem nations : but this foolish arrogance has 
been recently humbled by the unfortunate events of their 
wars against <lie English, the inhabitants of the British 
island. III. Britain, in the ocean, and opposite too^^nj- 
Uie shores of Flanders, may be considered either as one^ "^ ' 
or as three islands ; but the whole is united by a com- 
mon interest, by tfie same manners, and by a similar 
government. The measure of its circumference is five 
thousand stadia: the laud is overspread with towns and 

fMLitgrt but all pride was extinct i& the bosotti of Gfaalcocontlyles ; and he de- 
scribes the B> zuntine pr'mce, and hts subject^ by the proper, though humble 
names of '£xxjfpfc» and BAriMvc *£AA«ytf». 

25 Most of the okl romances weft; translated in the fourteenth century into 
French prose, and soon became the favourite amusement of the knights and 
Ud es in the court of Charles VI. If a Greek believed in the exploits of Row- 
land and Oliver, he may surely be excused, since the monks of St Denys, the 
national historians, have inserted the fables pf archbishop Ti'rpin in their 
Chronicles of France. . 
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' cHiPi YiUa^ ; thoi^ destitute ef yme^ and lot abonttdiBS 
^^^'' ui ir^t-treM, U is fertile in whaat ud barley; in honey 
and wool ; and muck cloth ia mamifactafed hy the in- 
hahitaBts. In populousnees and pofvrer^ in ridies aad 
ki]c»j> Lendon^S the inetro|ialis of the isle, luiy claim 
a pve-emkience over all the cities of the West. It ia 
situate cm the Thames^ a. broad and infiA river, which 
at the distance of thirty wiles falls into the 6aQic Sea ; 
and the daily flow and ebb d the tide, affords a safe 
entraace and departure to the vessels of commMoe. The 
king is the head of a powerful and turbulent aristocra- 
cy ; his principal vassals hold their estates by a free 
and unalterajble tenure ; and the laws define the limits 
cKf his authority sad their obedience. The kingdmn has 
been often afflicted by foreigpi conquest and domestic 
sedition ; but the natives are bold and hardy, renowned 
in arms and victorious in war. The form of their shields 
«r targets is dwived from the jEtalians, tihat qS their 
swords from the Greeks ; the use of the loag bow is the 
l^uliar and decisive advantage of the £n^sh. Their 
language bears no affinity to the idioms of tte coati- 
ftent; in the habits of domestic li&, they are not easily 
ddfltinguished from their ndighbours of FrsaicB ; but the 
moat singular circumstance of their manners is their 
lUsregard of coiyugal honour and of female diastity. 
In th^r mutual visits^ as the first act of hospitality, the 
l^uest is welcomed in the embraces of Ihdbr wives and 
daughters ; among friends Ihey are lent and borrowed 
without shame ; nor are the islanders offended at this 
fltraiige commerce, and its inevitable consequences^. 
Informed as we are of the customs of oUL England, and 
assured of the virtue of our mothers, we may smile at 
4fae oi*edulity or resent the injustice, of the Greek, who 
must have confounded a modest salute^^ with a crininal 
embrace. But his credulity and injustice may teach an 

26 Acvi'jv» ... , . Si Tt TToxts Svrct/ULU tt ^foi^it9-di tttf ly th fucm tautm 

jif. Even since the time of Fitzstephen (the twelfth century), London up- 
.pears to have maintained this j^e-em^eace of wealth and imtgoitadc i and 
'ber gradual increase baB, at ^east^ t^pt pace with the general improveincDt 
of Europe. 

.23^ If the double sense of the verbKo« (osculor» and in utero gero) be equi- 
vocal* tlie context and pious horror of Chalcocondyles can leare no doubt of 
his meaning and mistake (p. 49). 

28 Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrcllno) has a pretty passage on the English 
fashion of kissing strangers on their arrival and 4eparture> from whence^ 
however, he draws no scandalous inferences. 
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importent lesson ; to distrust the accounts of foreign and chap, 
vemote nations^ and to suspend our belief of every tale ^^^^' 
(liat deviates from the laws of nature and the character 
of mall*. 

After his return, and the victory of Timonr, ManueP"^*^'^';- 
reigned many years in prosperity and peace. As longAi^uci 
as the scins of Bajazet solicited his friendship and spar- towards 
ed his dominions, he was satisfied with the national re- a*d*1402 
li^ion; and his leisure was employed in composing — I4ir. 
twenty theological dialogues for its defence. The ap- 
peamwce of the Byzantine ambassadors at the council 
of Constance^ announces the restoration of the Turkish 
po^vcr, as well as of the Latin chnrch ; the conquest of 
tlie sultans, Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the em- 
peror to the Vatican ; and the siege of Constantinople 
^Iraos* tempted him to acquiesce in the double proces- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. When Martin the fifth as- 
cended without k rival the chair of St. Peter, a friendly 
intercourse cf letters and embassies was revived between 
the East and West. Ambition on one side, and dis- Hit nego- 
tress on the other, dictated the same decent language of ^*o^"4'^ 
charity and peace ; the artful Greek expressed a desire —1425. 
of marrying his six sons to Italian princesses ; and the 
Iloman, not less artful, despatched the daughter of the 
marquis of Montferrat, with a company of noble vir- 
gins, to soften by their charms the obstinacy of the 
schismatics. Yet under this mask of zeal, aj discern- 
irig eye will perceive that all was hollow and insincere 
ill the court and church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, the emperor 
advanced or retreated ; alternately instructed and dis- 
avowed his ministers ; and escaped from an importunate 
pressure by urging the duty of enquiry, the obligation 
of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and 
the impossibility of convening them at a time when the 
Turkish arms were at the gates of his capital. From a 
review of the public transactions it will appear^ that the 

29 Perhaps we wty apply this remark lo the community of wives among 
the old Britons, as it is supposed by Caesar and Dion (Dion Cassiiis, I. Wi'i. 
lorn. ii. p. 1007.) with Reimar's judicious annotation. The Arreoy of Otaheite, 
^'^ certain at first, is become less risible and scandalous, in proportion as we 
l.ave studied the manners of that gentle and amorous people. 

30 See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, torn. ii. p. 576 : and for 
t!ie ecclesiastical history of the tiroes, the Annals of Spondanus, the Bibllo* 
*l»{»qfie of Diipin, lom. :cii.and xxist and xxiid volumes pf the History, or ra- 
t \itY the ContinuatioDy of Fleury. 
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CHAP. Greeks inskfted on three snccessive measni«es; a modmr^ 
^^^'' a council, and a final re-union, while the Latms eluded 
^^'"^^"'^ the second, and only promised the first, as a consequen- 
Hw pri- tial and voluntary reward of the third. Bnt we have 
' an opportunity of unfolding the most secret intentions 

of Manuel as he explained them in a private convei-sa- 
tion without artifice or disguise. In his declining age, 
' the emperor had associated John Palaeologas, the secoud 
of the name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he de- 
volved the greatest part of the authority and weight of 
government. One day, in the presence onlyof th« his- 
torian Phranza^S his favourite chamberirai^ he opened 
to his colleague and successor the true ptneiple of his 
negotiations with the pope^*. ^* Our last resource," said 
Manuel, ^^ against the /Turks is their fear g( our unioa 
^^ with the Latins^ of the warlike nalioiis of the West, 
^^ who may arm for our relief and for tiieir dwtraction. 
^^ As often as you are threatened by the miflcre»its, pre- 
^^ sent this danger before their eyes. Prcqpose a council ; 
<< consult on the means ; but ever delay and avoid the 
^^ convocation of an assembly, which cannot tend either 
^^ to our spiritual or temporal emolument. The Latins 
^^ are proud ; the Greeks are obstinate ; neither party will 
^^ recede or retract; and the attempt of aperfect union will 
<^ confirm the schism, alienate the churches, and leave us, 
^< without hope or defence, atthemercyof the Barbarians.^ 
!(mpatient of this salutary lesson, the royal youth arose 
from his seat, and departed in silence; and the wis^ 
monarch (continues Phranza), casting his eyes on me, 
thus resumed his discourse : ^< My son deems himself a 
^^ great and heroic prince ; but, alas ! our miserable age 
^^ does not afford scope for heroism or greatness. His 
^^ daring spirit might have suited the happier times of oar 
^^ ancestors ; but the present state requires not an em- 

31 From bis etrljr youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes^ was empto3red in 
Uie service of the state and jpalace ; and Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. P. i. 
c. 40.) has collected his life trom his own writings. He was no more than 
four-and-twenty years of age at the death of Mannel, who recommended him 
in the strongest terms to his successor : Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi 
commendo, qui ministravit mihi fldeliter et diligenter (Phranzes* 1. it. c. 1). 
Yet the emperor John was cold, and he preferred the service of the despots 
of Peloponnesus. 

32 See Phranzes»l. ii. c. 13. While so many manuscripts of the Greek ori- 
ginal are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, &c it is a mat- 
ter of shame and reproach, that we should be reduced to the Latin yeniion* 
or abitract, of James Pontanus (ad calcem TheophyUct Simocatts ; Ingol- 
stadt, 1604), so deficient in accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Btbliot. Gntc. 
torn. vi. p. 615—620). 
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^ poK^ bnt a cautious stewiurd of the Hst relics of ouf chap.- 
^* foTtoBes. Well do I remember the loftjr expectatious Jjl^^L^ 
^* which he built oh our alliance with Mustapha; and ^■^^'"'^^ 
^^ moch do I fear, that his ruh courage will urge the 
^^ rain of qur house, and that even religion may precipi* 
^« tate our downfall' Yet the experience and authority 
of Manuel preserved the peace and oluded the council; 
till, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and in the ha- his death, 
bit of a monk, he terminated his career, dividing his 
precious moveables among his children and the poor, 
his physicians and his favourite servants. Of his six 
soDs^, Andronicus the, second was invested with the 
principality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon 
after the sale of that city to the Venetians and ito final 
conquegA by the Turks. Some fortunate incidents had 
restored Peloponnesus or the Morea to the empire; and 
in his more prosperous days, Manuel had fortified the 
narrow isthmus of six miles^^ with a stone wall and one 
hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was over- 
thrown by the first blast of the Ottomans : the fertile penin- 
sula might have been sufficient for the four younger bro- 
thers> Theodore ajud Constantine, Demetrius and Tlio- 
mas; but they wasted in domestic contests the remains of 
their strength; and the least successful of the rivals were 
reduced to a life of dependence in the Byzantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John FalaBologus zeai of 
the second, wa« acknowledged, after his father's death, ^^^"J^^J^' 
as the sole emperor of the Greeks. He immediately a. d. 1435 
proceeded to Fepudiate his wife, and to contract a new —1437. 
marriage with the princess of Trebizond : beauty was in 
his eyes the first qualification of an empress ; and the 
clergy had yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he 
flugjit be indulged in a divorce, he would retire to a 
cloyater, and leave the throne to his brother Constan- 
tine. The first, and in truth the only, victory of FalsBolo- 
gus was over a Jew^', whom, after a long and learned 
dispute, he converted to the Christian faith; and this 

33 See Ducange, V»in. Byzanf. p. 243—248. 

34 The exact measure of the Hexamilion, from sea to »ea, was SSOOorj^jr- . 
gisc, or toiseB, of six Greek feet (Phranzes,!. i. c. 38), which would produces 
Greek mile, stiU smaller than that of 660 French /ot«f«, which is assigned hf 
(I'Anv'dle as si'fll hi use in Turkey. Five miles are commnnly reckoned for the 
breadth of the Isthmus. See the Trarels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

35 The first objection of the Jews, is on the death of Christ : if it werero- 
lunury, Christ was a suicide ; which the emperor parries with a mystery. 
They then dispute on the conception of the virgin, tiie seuse of the prophe? 
cies,' &c. (Pbranzes, 1. ii. c. 12. a whole chapter). 
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CHAP, i^aiiitnimtf eimqteetkooelallymotfdedmthelug^ 
^^^'* c£ the timeg. But he soon resumed the des^ ^ uniting 
^'^^^^^^ the East and West; and^ vegardlesA of hi9 fkthw^s ad- 
vice^ listenedf as it •hould seem with sincerity^ te the 
poroposal of meeting the pope in a general eouncil be- 
yond the Adriatia This dang^ous project was encour- 
i^ged hy Martin the flfth^ and coldly entertained by his 
successor Eugeniusy tili^ after a tedious negotiation^ the 
emperor receiyed a summons from a Latin assembly of 
^ Mw character^ the is4ependent prelates of Basil> who 
styled themselves the representatives and judges of the 
CatheUc church. 
corrup- The Roman pontiff had fought and conquwed in 
Latin ^^ causo of occlesiastical frwdom; but the victo- 
cburch. rkws clergy were soon exposed to the tyranny of Uieir 
deliverer ; and his sacred character was invulnerable 
to those arms which they found so keen and effectual 
sgpinst the civil magistrate. Their great charter, the 
dght oi election^ was annihilated by appeals^ evaded 
by trusts w commendams^ disappointed by reversionary 
granted and superseded by previous and arbitrary re- 
servations^^. A public auction was instituted in the court 
of Rome: the cardinals and favourites were enriched 
with the spoils of nations; and every country might 
complain that the most important and valuable be- 
neAces were accumulated on the heads of aliens and 
absentees. During their residence at Avignon, die am- 
bition of the popes subsided in the meaner passions of 
avarice'^ and luxuiy: they rigorously imposed on the 
clergy the tributes of first-fruits and tenths; but they 
freely tolerated the impunity of vice, disorder, and corrup- 
Schism* tion. These manifold soandals were aggravated by the 
-1429. S^w* schism of the West, which continued above fifty 
years. In the furious conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the 
vices of the rivals were mutually exposed ; and their 
precarious situation degraded their authority, relaxed 

36 In the treatiM delle Materie Beneficiarie of Fra- Paolo (in the ivth vo. 
lume of the last and. best edition of his works), the papal system is deeply 
Btadied and freely described. Should Rome and her religion be annihilatrd, 
this golden Toluroe may still sunrire^ a philosophical history, and a salutarv 
warning. 

• 37 Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him at Avignon, eighteen mil- 
lions of c^ld florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and jcwch. 
See theCbronicle of John Villani (I. xl c. 20. in Muratori's CoUeciion, torn 
Xiii. p. 765), whose brother received the account from the papal treasurers. 
A treasure of six oi* eight millioRs sterling in the xir th ctniurv is enormous, 
and almost incredible. 
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tbeir disdidue, and ini^ti^ed ikeir waats and exac* chap. 
tions. To heal the woun^^ and restore iheiaonarchy ot^J^^!^ 
the chuch^ the synods of IHsa and Gonstance'^^ were sue- council of 
cessively conveaed j but these great assemblies^ coBscious PUa, A. d. 
of their strragth^ resolved to vindicate tiie privileges ^^/^l 
the Ckristian aristocracy. From a personal sentence sunce, 
against two pontiffs^ whom they rejected^ and a third, f^^ 
their acknowledged sovereign^ whom they deposed^ the uis, 
fathers of Constance proceeded to examine the nature 
and limits of the Roman supremacy ; nor did they sepa- 
rate till they had established the authority^ above the 
pope^ of a general council. It was enacted, that^ for tha 
gOvemvMmt and reformation of the churchy such assem- 
blies should be held at regular intervals ; and that each 
synod, before its dissolution^ should appoint the time and 
place of the subsequent meeting. By the influence of 
the court of Rome^ the next convocation at Sienna was 
easily eluded ; but the bold and vigorous proceedings of 
the council of BasiP^ had almost been fatal to the reign- of Basil, 
lag pontiff^ Eugenius the fourth. A just suspicion of ^^^^_ 
his de^B prompted the fathers to hasten the promulga- 1443. 
tion of their finEt decree^ that the representatives of the 
clmrcii-militant on earth w^re invested with a divine and 
spiritual jnrkdiction over all Christians, without except^ 
ing the pope ; and that a general council could not be 
dissolved^ prorogued^ or transferred^ unless by their free 
delibcKati«i and consent. On the notice that Eugenius 
had fubsiBated a hull for that purpose^ they ventured to 
BunuBon^ to admonish^ to threaten^ to censure the contu- 
macioas successor of St Peter. After many delays^ to Their 
allew time for repentance, they inally declared^ that,^^^*^^'*' 
unless he submitted within the term of sixty days, heniusiv., 
was suspended from the exercise of all temporal and 
ecclesiastical authority. And to mark their jurisdicticm 
over tli^ prince as well as the priest, they assumed the 
goventmemt (4 Avignon, annulled the alienation of the 

38 A learned and liberal protestant, M. licnfant, has piven a fair history 
ofthe coiincilfl of Piaa, Constance, nnd Basil, in six vohimes in quarto : but 
the last part is the most hasty and imperfect, except in the account of the 
troubles of Bohemia. 

39 The original acts op minutes of the council of Basil, are preserved in 
the public library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, convex 
niently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by tbe arms of the neighbouring 
and confederate Swiss. In 1459, the university was founded by pope Pius H, 
( 'Eneas Sylvius), who had been secretary to the council. But whut ib u coun- 
cil, or an university^ to the presses of Frobcn and the studies of firasmui; I 
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CHAP, sicred patrimony, and protected Rome fromtiie imposi^ 
J^^^^ tion of new taxes. Their boMneas was jnstified^ not 
only by the general opinion of the clergy, hat by the 
support and power of the first monarchs of Gfaiisten* 
dom ; the emperor Sigismond declared himself the ser* 
vant and protector of the synod ; Germany and France 
adhered to their canse ; the dtike of Milan was the ene- 
my of Eagenius ; and he was driven from the V aticao 
by an insurrection of the Roman people. Rejected al 
the same time by his temporal and spiritual subjects^ 
rabmissioh was his only choice : by a most humiliating 
bull, the pope repealed his own acts, and ratified those 
of the council ; incorporated Ids legates and cardinals 
with that venerable body ; nxnA seemed to resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their fame 
pervaded the countries of the East; and it was in their 
presence that Sigismond received the ambassadors of 
the Turkish sultan^% who laid at his feet twelve large 
Negotia- vases, filled with robes of silk and pieces of gold. The 
t ions whh fathers of Basil aspired to the glory of reducing the 
Greeks, Greeks, as well as the Bc^emians, wkhin the pale of the 
A- D^ church ; and their deputies invited the emperor and pa- 
1437. triarch of Constantinople to unite with an asseinbly 
which possessed the confidence of the Western nations. 
PalsBologus was not averse to thepn^sal; and his am- 
bassadors were introduced with due honours into the 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the place iqipeared 
to be an insuperable obstacle, since he refused to pass 
the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and positively required 
that the synod should be adjourned to smie convenient 
city in Italy, or at least on the Danube. The other ar« 
ticles of this treaty were more readily stipulated : it was 
agreed to defray the travelling expenses of the emperor^ 
with a train of seven hundred p6rsons*^, to remit an im- 
mediate sum of eight thousand ducats^* for the accom- 
modation of the. Greek clergy ; and in his absence to 



- 40 This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantzkis, it related vitb i 
doubt by the annalUt SpondaAus, A. D. 1433, No. 25. torn. i. p. 834. 

41 Syropiilus, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceeded th^ 
real numbers of the clerry and laity which afterwards attended the emperor 
and patriarch* but which are not clearly specified by the g^at ecclesi- 
arch. The 75,000 florins which they asked in this negotiation of the pop« 
(p. 9), were more than they could hope or want. 

42 1 use indifftM'cntly the words, c/ucal and jfarui, which derive their nanfes^ 
fhe former from the dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of fUrenct, 
These gold pieces, the first that were coined in Italy, perhaps in the LatiR 
world, may be compared ia W4igbt and \-aliie to one-third of U^^Bn^ish 
guinea. 
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grant ft mpply of 'ten thousand dacata^ with three han- chap. 
dred archers and some gallies^ for the protection of Con- ^!^^^^ 
staatnople. The city of Avignon advanced the fimds 
for tlie preliminaiy expenses; and the emharkation 
was prepared at Marseilles with some di£Elculty and 
delay. 

In his dii^ress^ the friendship of Palseologus was dis* John p«^ 
pntedby the ecclesiastical powers of the West; but the|i^^^i^]J 
dexteroBS activity of a monarch prevailed over the slow in the 
debates and inflexiUe temper of a republic. The de- p^^ 
crees ot Basil c(mtimially tended to circnmscribe the A^n^uar, 
despotism of the pope^ and to erect a supreme and per*^^'^' ^"^^ 
petnal tribunal in the church. Eugenius was impatient 
of the yc^ ; and the. union of the Greeks might afford a 
decent pretence for translating a rebellious synod from 
the Rhine to the Po. The independence of the fathers 
was lost if they passed the Alps : Savoy or Avigncm, to 
whidh they acceided with reluctance, were described at 
Constantinople as situate far beycmd the pillars of Her- 
cules^; the emperor and his clergy were apprehensive of 
ttie dangers of a long navigation; they were ollended by 
an haoghty declaration, that after suppressing the new 
h^eay of the Bohemians, the council would soon emdi* 
cate the 0U heresy of the Greeks^. On the side of Ku- 
geoiosy all was smooth, and yielding, and respectful : 
and he invited the Byeantine monarch to heal by his 
presenoe the schism of the Latin, as well as of the East> 
em, chuFch. F«nrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, 
was proposed for their amicable interview ; and with 
some indulgence of foi^ry and theft, a surreptitious de- 
cree was procured, which transferred the synod, with 
its own omsent, to* that Italian city* Nine gallies were 
equipped for this service at Tenice, and in the isle ^ 
Candm ; their diligence anticipated the slower vessels 
of Baeil : the Roman admiral was commissioned to bum, 
sink, and destroy^'; and these priestly squadrons might 

4S At tbe end of the Lntm Tenion of Phranscs, we read a lon{^ Gieek 
epistle or declamation of Geotgeof Trebizond^who advUci the emperor to 
prefer Sngenius and Italy. He treats with eontempt the schismatic assem- 
bly ot Basil, the Barbarians of Oaul and Germany, who had conspired to 
tnuisport tiie chair of St. Peter beyond the Alpsi o aBxui («iays he) ^* ndit r** 
^UT« rs ^f«/or tfm •nnv Hp«axiMiF twkmf kas itt^A V^^frnf tf^a^nvt. Was Goo- 
atantinople unprovided with a map ? 

44'SyropfilM (p.3r''— ^1) attests his own indif^ation, and that of his 
ooaatrymen ; and the Basil deputies^ who excused the rash decUrationt 
ceali neHbcr deny nor alter an act of the council. 

49 CooMaieri, the pope*« nephew and admiral, expressly dccUred, 
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CHAP, jhtftire encontttered each oiier in the mmt sMi where 
^^^^' Athens and Sparta had ferm^y contended for the pipe* 
eminence of glory. Aaaamltsd by the ts^ortiinity of 4lie 
faction»^ who were ready to t^i for the poeseflakni of 
his person^ PalaDologns hesitated hefore he left his pa- 
lace and country on a periloas experiment. His fa- 
ther's advice still dwelt on his memory : and reaeon 
mnst suggest, that smce theXiatittS were divided amotig 
themselves, they could nevw unite in a foreign ca«se. 
Sigismond dissuaded the unseasonable adventwe } his 
advice was impartiial, sinee he adhered to the counsel ; 
and it was enforced by tibe srtmnge belief^ that the Oer- 
man C»sar would nominate a Gt^k his hwr and sue- 
cesser in the empire of the West*^. £ven the Turkish 
sultan was a cowMellor whom it might be nnsafe to 
trest, but whom it was dangerous to ofiimd* Amnrath 
was unskilled in tihe disprntss, but he was apprehensive 
of the union, of &e Christians. Fh>m his own treasures 
he off^d to relieve the wants of the Byzantine court ; yet 
he declared with sMming magnanimity, that CSonstantino- 
pie should be secure and inviolate, in the absence of 
her sovereign*^. The resolution of Palieologus was dedd- 
ad by the most splendid giAe and the most speeions pro- 
mises : he wished to escape for a while from a scene of 
danger imd distress ; and aflek* dismissing with an ambi- 
guous answer the messengers of the council, he declar- 
ed his intention of embarking in the Roman gallies. llie 
age of the patriarch Joseph was iliore susceptftle of fear 
than of hope ; he trembled at the perils of the sea, and 
expressed his apprehension, that his feeble voice, with 
thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would be op- 
pressed in a foreign land by the power and numbers of 
a Latin synod. He yielded to the royal mandate, to the 
flattering assurance, that he would be heard as the ora- 
cle of nations, and to the necret wish of learning from 

6*ri i^tcjucy i^u^0L^d rx YIattbl tydt, /ntxtfiuo-n oinr «y tvp9 rti xoth^ra, rm Ivt dV, 
ie«« If ^fn^ti xiilAvirn xsti «^ciri0^. The navtl orders of the synod- were less 
peremptory, and, till the hostile sqoadrona appeared, both parties tried to 
A^DBceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

46 Syropulus mentions tiM hopes of Palaeologus (p. 3M)\ and the isst ad- 
vice of Sifpsfnond (p. ST). At Corfo. the Greek emperor was inldmMd of his 
friend's death ; had he known it sooner he would hsve retumed hone {p. 79). 

47 Phranzes hiniself, though from diflTerent motirest was of the advice of 
Ajnttiath^ (1. ii. c. IS)* Utanam ne sjrnodiis ista ujM|ttsin fuisset, si tantaa of- 
fensiones et detriments psritnra erat. This Turkish embassy is Ukewise 
jnentioned by Syropulus (p. S^ % snd Amumth kept his word. He might 
tbreateo (p. 125. S19}« but be never attacked the citj^ 
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Im bfiitlMfr Off tlie Weit^ to dxHirer the chorch from Ihe <^ap. 
voke of kii^. "Hie Ave eross^bearets or dignitaries ^^^'' 
of St Sopkii^ were bound to attend his person ; and one 
of the^e^ Urn great eccleriarch or preacher, Sylvester 
SyrapllM^^ kas composed*^ a free and curious history 
of the falie nnion^. Of the clergy that reluctantly 
obeyed tiM snnnons of the emperor and the pati*iarch^ 
sidnnbden waa tbe trat duty, and patience the most 
nseftil tirto^. In a ciiMen list of twenty bishops, we 
d]flcoy» the metropolitan tides of Heraclea and Cyzicns^ 
Nke and Nkomedia, Epheena and Trebisond, and the 
jpetMnal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in the con* 
fidence of tlieir leaming Und eloqnende, were promoted 
to the ^iscopal rank. Borne mmiks and philosophers 
were named to display the science and sanctity of the 
6rec4 church; and the service <rf the choir was per- 
fimrmed by a sekot band of smgera and musicians. The 
patriarchs ai Alexandria, Antioeh, and Jerusalem, ap- 
peared by their genuine or Hctilious deputies ; the pri- 
mate of Russia represented a national church, and the 
Grreeks might eonteml with the Latins in the extent of 
thmr spiritual empire. The precious vases of St So- 
phia were exposed to the winds and waves, that the 
patriarch might officiate with becoming splendour ; what* 
ever gold Ike emperor could procure, was expended in 
the massy ornaments of his bed and chariot": and while 

4a Tbe rea^rwiU imiW at the •implicity with which he itnpftrted these 
hopes to hifl favourites : roiAumv 9A«^«^e^iaty ff^nffUf ji\^i(% xat hdL vtt TIclta 
t^^fu fAfo9f^a>r«ei mr ii^Kh.no'tdtTf avo rut ttro'nbuff'iff ttulu ^sMict; 'orAftt rn /0«« 
a^sKtmt (p. 9i}. Vet it would have heen diffitHlt for kim to have prisiiaed 
tlie leMons ox Gregory VII. 

49 The Christian name of Sj^lvester is borrowed from the Latin calendar. 
lo modeni GreelCy ^vxoc, as a dimiAUttve, is added to the end of words; nor 
can MMmM«iii^ofCrtysbton» the editor, excuse his chsngioginto Sgwo* 
pulus ($guros» ftiscus) the Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name it 
auKscribed with his own hand in the acts of the council or Floience* Why 
niiptit not the author he of Synati extractioo ? 

50 From the conclusion of the history* I should iix the date to the year 
1444» four years after the nynod, when the ^at ecclesiarch had abdicated 
his office (sectio xii. p. 33C— 350). His passions m'ere cooled by time and vSp 
tlrement* and although Syropulus is often partial* he is never intemperate. 

51 Ttra Mttvria unUnU non eer« inter Gnee99 ei Lotin— (Bagm CmmUt^ 
1660, ia folio), was first publiehed with a loose and florid ▼erston* by nobert 
Creyglitoii» ehaplain to Charles II. in his exile. The seal of th« editor baa 
prefixed A polemio title, for tbe beginning of the original is wanting. 8yro- 
puluo may be ranked with the best of tbe Byzantine writers for tbe merit 
of iiio narration* and even of his style « but be ia excluded from tbe ortbodox 
'-oUecttons of the councils. 

53 Syropulus (p. 63.) shnply expresses his intention : #? fi*tm 4r«/ue«»v o 
7t«x«j< fKtTAi lipL^t\mft ma^ fmwpn nfi9(6f!»i wad the i<fttin QtQtpfi^tMk may 

TOfi. vm? K 
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CHAP, they affected to maintain the prosperity of their anaent 
^^^* fortune ; they qnarrelled for the division of fifteen thou- 
^"^'"^^^ gand dncats^ the first alms of the Roman pontiff. After 
the necessary preparations, John Palseologus, with a 
numerous train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, 
and the most respectable persons of the church and 
state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and oars, 
which steered throngh the Turkish straits of Gallipoli 
to the Archipelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic 
Gvl\P\ 
^haUrf^ After a tedions and troublesome navigation of seven- 
atVelTiceUy-seven days^this religious squadron cast anchor before 
A.D.i438,y^ujcg, and their reception proclaimed the joy and 
9? '"^'^ magnificence of that powerful republic. In the command 
of the world, the modest Augustus had never claimed 
such honours from his subjects as were paid to his fee- 
ble successor by an independant state. Seated on the 
poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, in the 
Greek style, the adaration, of the doge and senators**. 
They sailed in the Bucentaur, which was accompanied 
by twelve stately gallies : the sea was overspread with 
innumerable gondolas of pomp and pleasure ; the air 
resounded with music and acclamations ; the mariners, 
tind even the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold : and 
in all the emblems and pageants, the Roman eagles 
were blended with the lions of St. Mark." The trium- 
phal procession, ascending the great canal, passed un- 
der the bridge of the Rialto; and the eastern stranger* 
gazed with admiration on the palaces, the churches, and 
the populousness of a city that seems to float on the bo- 
isom of the waves**. They sighed to behold the spoils 

afford a specimen of hit florid paraphrase. Ut pompi circumditetus i>oster 
linperator liahae populit aliquis deauratua Jupiter crederetur,atit Crocsaaex 
opuienta Lydia. 

53 Allhoujf h I cannot stop to quote Syropiiliis for every fact, I will observe, 
ihat the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to Venice and Ferrar* 
is contained in the fourth section (p. 67—100), and that the historian has the 
)in common talent ot placing each scene before the reader's eye. 

54 At the time of the synod, Phranzes was in Pelopennesus : bot he re- 
ceived from the despot Demetrius, a faithful account of the honourable re- 
ception of the emperor and patriarch both at Venice and Ferrara (Dux . . . 
aitdentem Imperatorem QdQrat)^ which are more tligrhtly mentioned by the 
Latins (I. ii. c. 14, 15, 16). 

55 The aMonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador (Mc- 
mi>ircs de Philippe de Comines, 1. rii. c. 18) at the sii^ht of Venice, abun- 

^ dontly prove, that in the xvth century it was the first and most splendid of 

the Cbriiitian cities. For the spoils of Cons tan li nop le at Venice, jce Syro- 
pulus (p. 87> 
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and tropUos with which it had been decorated alter the crap. 
sack of CoMtantinople. After an hoajHtabie entertaia. J^^^Ih^ 
ment of fifteen days^ Pal»olo^8 pursned his journey bj 
land and water from Venice to Ferrara: and on this oc- 
casion^ the pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy 
to indulge the andent dignity of the emperor of the East. 
He made his entry on a black horse ; but a milk-white into Per- 
steed, whose trappings were embroidered with golden ^JJJ'p'^ag 
eagles, was led before him; and the canopy was borne ^^^^^ 
over his head by the princes of Este, the sons or kins- 
men of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign 
more powerful than himself^^. Palaeologns did not. 
alight till he reached the bottom of the stair-case: tha 
pope advanced to the door of the iqiartment: refused his 
proffered genuflexion; and^ after a paternal embrace, 
conducted the emperor to a seat on his left-hand. Nor 
would the patriarch descend from his galley^ till a cere- 
mony, almost equal, had been stipulated between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople. The latter was 
saluted by his brother with a kiss of union and charity: 
nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics submit to kiss 
the feet of the Western primate. On the opening of the 
synod, the place of honour in the centi-e was claimed by 
the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs ; and it was only 
by alleging that his predecessors had not assisted in per- 
son at Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugenius could evade 
the ancient precedents of Constantine and Marcian. 
After much debate, it was agreed that the right and left 
sides of the church should be occupied by the two na- 
tions: that the solitary chair of St. Peter should be rais- 
ed the first of the Latin line ; and that the throne of the 
Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, should be 
equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant seat 
df the emperor of the West". 

But as soon as festivity and form had given place to a council of 
more serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with^^'^^j^^n" 

56 NtcboUs in. of Estc, reigned forly^ight years (A. D. 1393—1441), 
and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, llc^^^io* Farma, Kovigfo. and Commachio. 
bee bis life in Muratori (Antichita Estense, lorn. ii. p- 159—201). 

Sr The Latin vulfi^r was proToked to laughter »t the 9tran|[^ dresses of the 
iireeks, and especially the lenjj^th of their jjarmeiits, their sleeves, and their 
beijiUj nor was the emperor distinguished except by the purple colour, and 
his diadem or tiara with a jewel on the top (Uody de (irxcis lUustribus. p. 
31). Tet another spectator confesses, that the Greek fa.jiion was p u grave 
e piu degna than the Italian ( VespaiianOf in Yit. Eugen. IV. in Mjin^ton» tom. 
XXV. p. 261). 
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cfrup> ibmvjoiiiiiey^wi^timiis^lveay&Adi^ The 

V^^ tfrtftil pencil of his emissaries ha4 painted him in a ptoe- 
)!ip^,, perons state; at the head ef the princes and prdate* af 
and Flo- Europe, obedient^ at his veice^ to believe and i» mm. 
5J"^j^g^The thin appeamnce of the aniv^sal synod of Fevnur* 
Octobers betrayed his weakness; and the Ladms opened the flrat 

1439 ^'ui ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^7 ^^^ archbisk<H^9 eighteen hWbc^^ 
6. * "^and ten abbots, the greatest part of whan were thefittb- 
jects or countryam:! ei the Italian pontiff. Except tlie 
^boke of Buipindy, ndne of the potentates of the West 
condescended to appear in person, or by their anAa^n*' 
dors ; nor was it possible to siqiffrees the judioial aote of 
Basil against the dignity and person of Emgeniiis^ which 
were finally conclu^bed by a new election. Under these 
circumstances, a truce or delay was asked and gtsAted^ 
till Palasoh)gus could expect from the consent of tiie Ia* 
tins some temponU reward for an unpopular nnion; and^ 
after the first session^ the public procaedings were 
adjourned above six months. The emperor^ with a 
choien band oi his fiivourites and Janw§,rie9y fixed his 
aummer residence at a pleasaat spacious moaaslery, 
six miles from Ferrara; forgot^ in the pleasures of the 
chase, the distress of tiie church and state; and persist- 
ed in destroying the game, without listeahig to the just 
Gona^laints of tlie marquis or the huBhandmaH^. lu 
the mean while, his unfortunate Greeks were e:qpo6- 
ed to all the miseries of exile and porertf ; for the snp- 
{>ort of each stranger, a monthly allowance was assiga- 
ed of three or four gold fiorins; and although the en- 
tire sum did not amount to seven hundred flcrins, a 
long anrear was repeatedly incurred by the indigeirae 
or policy of the Boman court'^ They sighed for a 
speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented by a 

58 For the emperor's litmlinsr, «ce Syropulus (p. 143, 144. 191). The pope 
l)«d sent him elerea miaerable hacks: but he boaghta strong »aU&wiA horse 
that came from Rtissia. The name of Jamznriet may surprise : but tlie Darne^ 
rather than the instUution, had passed from the Ottoman, to the Byzantine, 
court; and is often used in the last age of the empire. 

59 The Greeks obtained, with much diffieuUy, that instead of provisions, 
money should be distributed, four florins ^r month to the persons of honour, 
able rank, and three florins to their servants, witii an addition of thirty more 
to the emperor, twenty-Are to the patriarch, and twenty to the prince or des- 
pot Demetrius. The paymait of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a 
sum which will not allow us to reckon above 200 Greeks of every condiiiou 
(Svropulus,p. 104, 105). On the 20th of October, 1438, there was an arrcn:- 
of four months; in April 1439, of three; and of fivQ and an half ia JuK, at 
the time of the .union (p. 172. 2?5. 571.) 
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ed «t «he.gfyi!9 of Ferrarm $ die ^vemm^it of Y^iice Jj^^^ 
haA oigagMl to unrest anA smdb&ck the fugitives f aad 
inevkable pmiistneiit awsited them at Gonatantiiiople ; 
facc^wl^nw^^cattoB^ ftaes, and a sentence^ which did not 
respect the saceidotal dignity^ that th^ should be sMp^ 
pedl Mked and pnUicly wlu^ped^. It was enly by the 
alternative of haiiger or dispute that the Greeks could 
be pennaded to eprai the irst conference; and they 
yielded with esirraie reluctance to attend from Fenrara 
toFk»iMQe the rear of a flying synod. This new tran' 
slatioii was ni^ed by inevitable necessity : the city was 
visited by the plague ; the fidelity of the marquis mi^ b0 
s uspec t ed ;ilie mercenary troops of the duke of Milan 
wen at the gates ; and as they occupied Bomagna, it was 
not withottt difficulty and danger that the pope^ the em-* 
poor, and the bishops^ explored their way through the 
unAequeirted paths of the Apennine^^ 

Tet all diese obstacles were surmounted by time and 
polity. The violence of the fathers of Basil rather pro-^ 
moted than iiyured the cause of EugBuius : the nations of 
Euepe abhorred the schism^ and disowned the eteciion, 
of Felix the tfth^ who was successively a duke of Savoy, 
an hermit^ and apope ; and the great princes were gradu« 
ally reclaimed by his competitor to & favourable neutrally 
tj and & firm attachment The legates^ with some re- 
speetaUe members^ deserted to the Roman army, which 
insensibly rose in numbers and reputation : the council of 
Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops^ and three hun-> 
dredof the inlerior clergy^; while the Latins of Florence 
conld produce the subscriirtions of the pope himself, 
eight cardiMis, two patriarchs, eight archbislK^s, ffiRy- 
twobislM>ps, and fortjr-five abbots, or chiefs of religious 
orders. After the labour of nine months, and the de« 

60 9ftvpsd9^ (]». UU US. 3)^ 331.) d^pbrea the impriaonmeiit of tho 
Greeks, wiA the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 

61 The vara of Italy are most clearly represented in the thirteenth ▼o<« 
Kime of the Annala of Mtiratori. The schitniatic Greek, Syropulua (p. 145]« 
appears to )uLW«ng!9erat^ the fear aaddisorder of the pope in his retreat 
from Ferrart to Florence, which xa proved by the acts to hava been some- 
what more decent and deliberate. 

62 Syropulas is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the council 
of Basil. The error is manifest, and perhaps yolunuiy. That extraragant 
number could not be supplied by all the ecclesiastics of every degfree who 
were present at the council, nor by all the absent bishops of the West, who^ 
expressly or tacitly m'l^ht adhere to its decrees. 
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CHAP, bates of twenty-fire sessions^ they attained the adv&n^ 
^^^'' tage and glory of the re-union of the Greeks. Four prin- 
cipal questions had been agitated between the two 
churches : 1. The use of unleavened bread in the commu- 
nion of Christ's body. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. 
The supremacy of the pope. And/ 4. The single or 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. The cause of 
either nation was managed by ten theological cham- 
pions : the Latins were supported by the inexhaustible 
eloquence of cardinal Julian ; and Mark of Ephesus and 
fiessarion of Nice were the bold and able leaders of the 
Greek forces. . We may bestow some praise on the pro- 
gress of human reason^ by observing, that the first of 
these questions was now treated as an immaterial rite, 
which might innocently vary with the feshion of the age 
and countiy. With regard to the second, both parties 
were agreed in the belief of an intennediate state of pur- 
gation for the venial sins of the faithful ; and whether 
their souls were purified by elemental fire was a doubt- 
ful pointy which in a few years might be conveniently 
settled on the spot by the disputants. The claims of su- 
premacy appeared of a more weighty and substantial 
kind } yet by the Orientals the Roman bishop had ever 
been respected as the first of the five patriarchs ; nor did 
they scruple to admit, thathis jurisdiction should be ex- 
ercised agreeable to the holy canons ; a vague allowance^ 
which might be defined or eluded by occasional conveni- 
ence. The procession of the Holy Ghost fi-om the Father 
alone^ or from the Father and the Son, was'^an arti- 
cle of faith which had sunk much deeper into the 
minds of men; and in the sessions of Fernura. and 
Florence^ the Latiu edition of Jilioqite was subdivided 
into two questions, whether it were legal, and whe- 
ther it w^re orthodox. Perhaps it may not be neces- 
sary to boast on this subject of my own impartial in- 
difference ; but I must think that the Greeks were strong- 
ly supported by the prohibition of the council ofChalce- 
don, against adding any article whatsoever to the creed 
of Nice, or rather of Constantinople^^. In earthly affairs, 
it is not easy to conceive how an assembly of legislators 

63 The Greeks, who disliked the union, were unwilling to sully from this 
strong fortress (p. 178. 193 195. 202. of Syropulus). The ahame of the la- 
tins was aggravated by their producing an old MS. of the second counjcil off- 
Nice, MfiihfUoque in the I<?iceae creed : a pgipable forgery ! (p. 173). 
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can bind their successors invested with powers equal to chap. 
their own. But the dictates of inspiration must be *™OyJl^il^ 
and unchangeable; nor should a private bishop^ or a 
provincial synod^ have presumed to innovate against the 
judgment of the Catholic church. On the substance of 
the doctrine^ the controversy was equal and endless ; 
reason is confounded by the procession of a deity ; the^ 
gospel^ which lay on the altar, was silent ; the various 
texts of the fathers might be corrupted by fraud or en- 
tangled by sophistry ; and the Greeks were ignorant o£ 
the characters and writings of the Latin 8aints'^^ Of thiff 
at least we may be sure, that neither side could be con- 
vinced by the arguments of their opponents. Prejudice 
may be enlightened by reason, and a superficial glance 
may be rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an 
object adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and 
monks had been taught from their infancy to repeat a 
form of mysterious words ; their national and personal 
honour depended on the repetition of the same sounds ; 
and their narrow minds were hardened and inflamed by 
the acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, Negotia- 
the pope and emperor were desirous of a seeming union, [jj^^^T* ^'^^ 
which could alone accomplish the purposes of their in- Greeks, 
terview ; and the obstinacy of public dispute was soften- 
ed by the arts of private and personal negotiation. The 
patriarch Joseph had sunk under the weight of age and 
infirmities ; his dying voice breathed the counsels of cha- 
rity and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
Hie hopes of the ambitious clergy. The ready and ac- 
tive obedience of the archbishops of Russia and Nice, of 
Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and recompensed 
by their speedy promotion to the dignity of cardinals. 
Bessarion, in the first debates, had stood forth the most 
strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek church: 
and if the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his 
country^% he appears in ecclesiastical story a rare ex* 



64 Of *r» (said an eminent Greek) c7<«» *t< wo» firix8* Aat7/v»» » ^^tku7» 
T/>* T*? titittrt nytm, •yru nit yvctft^c* tiia (Syropiilus, p. 109). See the per- 
plexity of the Greeks (p. 217, 218. 252, 253. 273). 

65 See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Syropiilus (p. 257), 
wlio never dissembles the vices of his own party, and fairly praises the vir- 
tues of the iiatins. 
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CBAF. inple of a patriot who was recomimiided to court-fa- 
^^^ ^ TOOT by loud op^ition and well-tintod compltance, 
'With the aid of ms two spiritaal coadjators^ tike ompe- 
ror applied his argumei^ to the general sitoation and 
personal characters of the bishops^ aad each was sue* 
cessively moved 1^ authority and example. Their re- 
tinues were in the handi of tile Turks^ their persona in 
those of the Latins ; an episcopal treasure^ three robes 
and Ibrty dncats^ was soon exhausted^: the hopes of 
ihejr return still depended on the ships of Venice and 
the alms of Rome ; and such was their indigenoe^ that 
their arrears^ the payment of a debt^ would be acccfited 
as a favour^ and might operate as a bribe^^ The dan- 
ger and relief of Gonstantinople mi^t excuse some 
prudent aad pious dissinralaHon; and it was inmnuated^ 
that the obstinate heretics who should resist the consent 
of the East and West, would be abandoned la a hostile 
land to the revenge or justice o[ ^ke Roman pontiflp*. In 
the first private assembly of the Greeks^ the formulary 
of union was approved by twenty-four^ and rejected by 
twelve, members : but the five cross-bearen of St Bo- 
phia, who aspired to represent the patriarch, were dis- 
qualified by ancient discipline ; and the rigfatt of veiing 
was transferred to an obsequious train of monks, gram- 
marians, and profane laymen. The will of the monarcli 
produced a fiilse and servile unanimity, and no mme 
than two patriots had courage to speak their own senti- 
ments and tjiose of their country. Demetrius, the em- 
peror^s brother, retired to Venice, that he mi^t not be 
witoess of the union ; and Mark of Ephesus, mistaking 
perhaps Mb pride for his conscience, disclaimed all 
communion with the Latin heretics," aiid avowed him- 
self the champion and confSessor of the orthodox t^reed^^. 

66 Fbr the poverty of the Greek bishope, aee a remarkable passage of Da* 

ca8(c. 31). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old |^wns, &c. 
By teaching one-and-tventy yean in his monastery, Bessariori himself had 
collected forty gold florins ; but of these, the archbishop had expended twen* 
ty*etght in his voyage from Peloponnesus, and the remainder at Constantino- 
ple (8yropulu8,p. 127). 

67 Svropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before Ihey had 
•ubscribed the act of union (p. 283): yet he relates some suspicious circum- 
stances; and Uieir bribery and corruption are positively affirmed by this his- 
torian Ducas. 

68 The Greeks most piteously express their o\ni fears of exile and perpe- 
tual slavery (Syropul. p. 196): and they were strongly moved by the empe- 
ror's threats (p. 260). 

P9 I had forgot an other popular and orthodox protester ; a favourite hoiinc? , 
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In t^ treaty between the two nations^ several forms of chah. 
consent were proposed, such as might satisfy the La- ^^^'- 
tins, without dishonouring the Greeks: and they weighs ^"*^^''^^'*^ 
ed the scruples of words and syllables^ till the theologi. 
cal balance trembled with a slight preponderance in fa« 
vour of the Vatican. It was agreed (I must entreat the 
attention of the reader)^ that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the 8on^ as from one principle and 
one sabstance ; that he proceeds by the Son, being of 
the same nature and substance, and that he proceeds 
fi-om the Father and the Son, by one spiration and 
production. It is less difBcult to understand the articles 
of the pireliminary treaty ; that the pope should defmy 
all the expenses of the Greeks in their return home ; 
that be shoukl annually maintain two gallies and three 
hundred soldiers for the defence of Constantinople; that 
all the ships which transported pilgrims to Jerusalem^ 
should be obliged to touch at that port; that ad often as 
they were i*equired, the pope should furnish ten gallies 
for a year^ or twenty for six months ; and that he should 
powerfully solicit the princes of Europe, if the emperor 
had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year and almost the same day, were mark-Eugenma 
cd by the deposition of Eugenius at Basil; and, at Flo- ^^^p?,'^*^ 
rence, by his-rennion of the Greeks and latins. In the a.d.1438, 
former synod (which he styled indeed an assembly ot^^^ ^• 
(lemons), the pope was branded with the guilt of simo- 
ny, peijary, tyranny, heresy, and schism^®; and declar- 
ed to be incorri^ble in his vices, unworthy of any title, 
and incapable of holding any ecclesiastical office. In Reunion 
the latter he was revered as the true and holy vicar of^^^^gj^^ 
Christ, who, after a separation of six hundred years, Florence, * 
had reconciled the Catholics of the East and West, in^jP g*^®' 
one foid, and under one shepherd. The act of union 
was subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the prin- 
cipal members of both churches ; even by those who, 

^ho usually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the emperor's throne ; bat who 
b.irked most furiously while the act of union was reading-, without being 
«ilenced by the soothing or the laslies of the royal attendants (Syropul. p. 
:65, 266). 

70 From the orifpnal Lives of the Popes, in Muratorl's Collection (torn. iiL 
P. ii. torn. XXT.)* i^e manners of Eugenius IV. appear to have been decent, 
«nd even exemplary. His situation, exposed to ths world and to hit eAtmicSt 
'r AS a restraint, and is a pledge. * 

vol*. TIIK L 
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CHAP, like Syrop«iltt8^S luid been deprived of the ri^ of vot- 
^^^* , ing. Two copies might have sufficed for the £ut and 
West; but Eugenius was not satisfied, unless four au- 
thentic and similar transcripts were signed and attested 
as the monuments of his victory^'. On a menorable 
day, the sixth of July, the successors of St. Peter and 
Gonstantiue ascended their thrones; the two nationB as- 
sembled in the cathedral of Florence ; their representa- 
tives, cardinal Julian and Bessarion archbishop of Nice, 
appeared in the pulpit, and, after reading in their res* 
pective tongues the act of union, they mutually embrac- 
ed in the name and the presence of their applauding bre- 
thren. The pope and his ministers then officiated ac- 
cording to the Roman liturgy ; the creed was chanted 
with the addition of fiUoqtue ; the acquiescence of the 
Greeks was poorly excused by thfsir ignorance of the 
harmonious, but inarticulate, sonnds^^; and the more 
scrupulous Latins refused any public celebratioo of the 
Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and his olevgy were 
not totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty 
was ratified by their consent : it was tacitly agreed that 
no innovation should be attempted in their creed or ce- 
remonies ; they spared and secretly respected, the ge- 
nerous firmness of Mark of £phesus ; and, on the de* 
cease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his suc- 
cessor, except in the cathf&dral of St Sophia. In the 
distribution of public and private rewards, the liberal 
pontiff, exceeded their hopes and his promises : the 
Their re- Greeks, with less pomp and pride, returned by the same 
constanti-^^*^ of Ferraxa and Venice; and their recepticm at 
nopie, Constantinople was such as will be described in the fol- 
^^^J^^' lowing chapteF^ The success of the first trial, encour- 
aged Eugenius to repeat the same edifying scenes $ and 

71 Syropulusy rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least evll^ 
«t the ceremony of the union. He was coropelled to do both ; and the great 
eeciesiarch poorly excuses his submission to the emperor (p. 290—299). 

72 None of these original acu of union can at present be produced. Of 
the ten MSS. that are preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder at Florence, 
Bologna* Venice, Pans, and London), nine have been examined by an accu- 
rate critic (M. de Brequigny), who condemns them for the variety and im- 
perfections of the Greek signatures. Tet several of these may be esteemed 
•BB authentic copies, which were subscribed at Florence before (26th of Au- 
gust 1439) the final separation of the pope and emperor (Memoires de I'Aca* 
demie des Inscriptions, torn, xliii. p. 287—311). 

7S Hfti» /t »c Aa-nfici Uomitv ^mtAi (Syropul. p. 297): 

74 In their letum, the Greeks convers^ at Bologna with the ambassadors 
.of England ; and after some questions and answers, these impartiiiaUrangers 
laughed M the preteoded union of Florence (Syropul, p. 307> 
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tile depniiBs of the Armenians, the Maronites, the Jaco- chap. 
bites rf S jria and Egypt, the Nestmiaos and the jSlthio* Jj^J^. 
pianSf were gaccessively introdaced, to kiss the feet of 
ihaiBoman pontiff, and to announce the obedience and 
the cnrthodoxy of the East. These Oriental embassies, 
unknown in the countries which they presumed to re- 
present^', diffused over the West the fame of Eugenius : 
aad a clamour was artfnlly propagated against the rem* 
naat of a schism in Switzerland and Savoy, which alone 
impeded the harmony of the Christian world. - The vi- 
gpnr of opposition was succeeded by the lassitude of 
despair: Uie council of Basil was silently dissolved; and 
Koelix, renouncing the tiara, again withdrew to the de- 
Toot or delicious hermitage of Ripaille'^. A general Final 
peace was secured by mutual acts of oblivion and indem- ^^^ ^^ 
nity : all ideas of reformation subsided ; the popes con- church, 
tinned to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical despo-^*P"^**^" 
iism^ mft has Rome been since disturbed by the mis- 
chiefs of a contested election^^. 

Thejoumies of three emperors were unavailing for state of 
their temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation; but{^® ^^ 
they w»e productive of a beneficial consequence; theatcon- 
ireviyal of the Greek learning in Italy, from whence it»^*>"»<>- 
was prapagated to the last nations of the West and a ^b. 1300 
North. In their lowest servitude and depression, the— ^^^3. 
subjects of the Byzantine throne were still possessed of 
a golden key that could unlock the treasures of anti- 
quity : of a musical and prolific language, that gives a 
soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstrac- 
tions of philosc^y. Since the barriers of the monar- 
chy^ and even of the capital, had been trampled under 
foot^ the various Bai*barians had doubtless corrupted the 

75 So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these re-unions of the Xcstorians, 
Vacobites, &c. that I have turned over, without success, tlie Bibliotheca Ori- 
<;ntaiis of Asaemannui, a faithful slave of the Vatican. 

76 Ripaille U situate near Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of the 
lake of Geneva. It is now a Carthtisian abbey; and Mr. Addison (Travels 
into Ttaly, vol. ii. p. 147, 148. of Baskervillc*s edition of his works) has cele- 
brated the place and the founder. -Eneas Svlvius, and the fathers of Basil, 
applaud the austere life of the ducal hermit j but the Fivnch and Italian pro- 
verbs most unluckily attest the popular opinion of bis l»:xury. 

77 In this account of the councils of Bl.sil, Ferrara, and IMorcnce, I have 
cotuulted the original acts, which fill the xviitli and xviiith tomes of ihc edi- 
tion of Venice, and are closed by the pt-rspicuous, though partial iusiory of 
Augtistin Patrichis, an Italian of the xvtli century. They art di^;estt(l and 
abridged by Dupin (Bibliotheque Eccles. torn, xii), and the coiit'inup.tor of 
Klewy (torn. Yxii)( and the respect of the Gallicnn chitrch for the adverse 
parties confines tMr nlenibers to an awkward moderation. 
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miAP. {^na luid substance of the nation&l dialebt; and ample 
''^^^* glossaries have been coQiposed; to interpret a multi- 
"'*''^^^ tude of words, of Arabic, Turkish^ Sclavoaian, La- 
tin, or French origin". • But a purer idiom was spokcu 
in the court and taughtan the college: and the flour- 
ishing state of the language is described, and perhaps 
embellished, by a learned ltalian^% who, by a long 
residence and noble marriage^®, was naturalised at 
Constantinople about thii'ty years before the Turkish 
conquest* " The vulgar speech,^' says Philelphnfi^', 
^* has been depraved by the people, and infected by the 
<^ multitiide of s<a*angers and merchants, who eveiy day 
'' flock to the city and mingle with the inhabitants. 
*' It is from the disciples of such a sc1hm)1 that tjue La- 
^' tin language received the vei*sions of Aristotle and 
'' Plato ; so obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. 
^' But the Greeks who have escaped the contagion. 
^' are ihose whom we follow; and they alone are worthy 
^' of our imitation. In familiar discourse, they still 
" speak the tongue of Arbtophanes an4 Euripides, of 
^^ the historians and philosophers of Athens; a»d the 
'' style of then* writings is still more elaborate and correct* 
^' The persons who, by their birth and offices, are attach- 
^' ed to the Byzantine court, are tinose who maintatn, with 
^' the least alloy, the ancient standard of elegance a&d 

78 In the first attempt Meursius colleted 3600 Gracco-barb*rous words, to 
U'hich, tn a second edit ion, he subjoined 1800 more; yet what plenteous 
gleanipgs did be leave to Fortius, Dui:iinge, Fabrotti, the BoUaiKlists^ £cc. 
(Fabric. Bibliol. Grace, lorn. x. p. 101, &c.) Some Persic words may be fomul 
in Xenophon, and sonte Latin ones in Plutarch; and such is the inevitable 
effect of war and commerce: but the form and substaaoe of the language 
were not affected by this slight alloy. 

79 The life of Francij^Philelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and mpaclous, 
has been diligenly composed by Lancelot (Mcmoire« de I'Academie des Tit- 
scriptions, torn. .\. p. 691—751.) and Tiraboachi (Istoria. della Lctteratur.i 
Italiana, lorn. vii. p. 282—294.) for the most part from his own letters. 11 is 
elaborate writings, and those of his contemporaries, are forgotten: but their 
familiar epistles still describe the men and the times. 

80 He married, and had perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, and the 
grand-daughter of ^f anuel Chrysoloras. She was voHnfTi beantifcil, and weal 
thy ; and her noble family was allied to the Dorias of Genoa and the empe- 
rors of Constantinople. 

81 Grxci quibus Ungfua depravatanon sit . . .italoquunturvulgo hdcetian-i 
lempeslale ut Aristophanes comlcus, aut Euripides tragicus, utoratores om- 
ncs ut historiographi ut philosophi .... litterati autcm homines et doctiu:- 
ctemendatiiis .... Nam viri aulici veterem sermonis dignitatem alque elc- 
gantiam retincbant in primisque ipsx nobiles mulieres ; qufbus cum nullum 
essetomnino cum viris peregrinis commerctum, merus ille ac purus Grscco- 
rum sermo servabatur intactus (Philelph. Bpist. ad ann. 14ol, apud Hodium, 
p. 188, 189). He observes in another passage, uxor ilia mea Theodoj-a locu. 
tione erat admodum luodevatA et^uavL et jn»xijne AUicjft 
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^* purity } and the native graces of language most conspi- cii \p. 

*• ciioQsly sbine among the noble matrons^ who are ex- ,1^^^^ 

^* eluded from all intercourse with foreigners. With'^'^'^'^''^ 

"^ "> feteigners do I say ? They live retired and sequester- 

^^ ed from the eyes of their fellow-citistens. Seldom are 

^* they seen in the streets ; and when they leave their 

^* hofiBes^ it is in the dusk of eveningi on visits to the 

^* churches and their nearest kindred. On these occa- 

^* sioiiSy they are on horseback^ covered with a veil, and 

^* eaoompassed by their parents^ their husbands, or their 

^•servants". 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent clergy 
was dedicated to the service of religion : their monks and 
bishops have ever been distinguished by the gravity and 
austerity of their manners ; nor were they diverted like 
the Latin priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of a se- 
cttlar, and even military, life. After a large deduction 
for the time and talents that were lost in the devotion, the 
laziness, and the discord, of the church and doyster^ 
the VMNre inquisitive and ambitious minds would explore 
the saicred and profane erudition of their native lan« 
guage. The ecclesiastics presided over the education of 
yottUfc ; the schools of philosophy and eloquence were 
perpetoated till the fall of the empire ; and it may be 
affirmed; that more books and more knowledge were in- 
cluded within the walls of Constantinople than could be 
dispersed over the extensive countries of the West", compari- 
But an important distinction has been already noticed : Q^i^ 
the Greeks were stationary or retrogade, while the La-*ndLa. 
tins were advancing with a rapid and progressive mo- ^^^^ 
tion. The nations were excited by the spirit of inde- 
peodence and emulation : and even the little wc^d of the 
Italian states contained more people and industry than » 
the decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In Eu- 
rope, the lower ranks of society were relieved from the 
yoke of feudal servitude ; and freedom is the first step to 
curiosity and knowledge. The use, however rude and 
corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been preserved by su- 
perstition ; the universities, from Bologna to Oxfoi-d^^ 

83 Philelphns, absurdly enonj^h, derives this Greek or Oriental jealousy 
from the manners of ancient Rome. 

83 See the state of leamint^ in the xiiith and xivth centuries, in the learn- 
ed and judicious Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434 — 440. 490—494). 

84 At the end of the xvth century, thpro existed in F'urope about fifly 
universittesi and ef these the foundiiUon of un or twelve is prior lo the yt^ur 
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CHAP, ^ere peopled with thousands of scholan : and their mis* 
Lxvi. gyij^ji ardour might be directed to mofe liberal and 
^■^'"^'^^^ manly studies. In the resurrection of science, Italy was 
the first that cast away her shroud ; and the eloquent Pe- 
trarch, by his lessons and his example, may justly be 
applauded as the first harbinger of day. A purer style 
of composition, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and imitation of the 
writers of ancient Rome ; and the disciples of Cicero and 
Yirgil approached, with reverence and love, the sanc- 
tuary of their Grecian masters. In the sack of Constan* 
tinople, the French, and even the Venetians, had des- 
pised and destroyed the works of Lysippus and Homer : 
the monuments of art may be annihilated by a single 
blow ; but the immortal mind is renewed and multipli^ 
by the copies of the pen ; and such copies it was the 
ambition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and un- 
derstand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly pressed 
the flight of the muses; yet we may tremble at the 
thought, that Greece might have been overwhelmed, witb 
her schools and libraries, before Europe had emerged 
from the deluge of barbarism ; that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered by the winds before the Ita- 
lian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 
Bermi The most learned Italians of the fifteenth century 
Greek ^^^^ Confessed and applauded the restoration of Greek 
lenming^ literature, after a long oblivion of many hundred years*'. 
in Italy. Yet in that country, and beyond the Alps, some names 
are quoted ; some profound scholars, who in the darker 
ages were honourably distinguished by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue ; and national vanity has been knid 
in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. With^ 
out scrutinising the merit of individuals, truth must ob^ 
serve that their science is without a cause, and without 

3300. They were crowded in proportion to their icarcity. Bologna contain- 
ed 10,000 students, chiefly of the civil law. Tn the year 1357 the number at 
Oxford had decreased from 30,000 i6 6000 scholars (Henry's History of 
Qre&i Britain, vol. iv. p. 478). Yet even this decrease is much superior to 
the present list of the members of the university. 

85 Of those writers who professedly treat of the restoration of the Greek 
leamingp in Italy, the two principal are Uodiiis, Dr. Humphrey Body (de 
Graecis Illustribus, Linguae Graecae Literarumque humaniorum I nstaurH tori- 
bus ; Londini, 1742, in large octavo), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Lettera- 
tura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364—^77. tom. vii. p. 112 — 143). The Oxford pro- 
fessor is a laborious scholar, but the librarian of Mod«ua enjoys the supe- 
riority of a modern and national historian. 
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an eflfect ; that it iras easy for them to satisfy themselves chap. 
and their more ignorant contemporaries ; and that the ^^^** 
idiom, which they had so marvellously acquired, was 
transcribed in few manuscripts, and was not taught in 
auy university of the West. In a corner of Italy, it 
ftniiiiy existed as the popular, or at least as the ecclesi* 
asucal, dialect^*. The first impression of the Doric and 
Ionic colonies has never been completely erased : the 
Calabrian churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the monks of St. Basil pursued 
their studies in mount Athos and the schools of the East. 
Calabria was the native country of Barlaam, who has 
already appeared as a sectary and an ambassador ; and 
Barlaam was the first who revived, beyond the Alps,'-«Mon8<>^ 
the memory, or at least the writings of Homer*^ He is *a*d?' 
described, by Petrarch and Boccace^% as a man of a di- l33g^ 
minntiTe stature, though truly great in the measure of 
learning and genius ; of a piercing discernment, though 
of a slow and painful elocution. For many ages (as 
they affirm) Greece had not produced his equal in the 
knowledge of history, grammar, and philosophy^ and 
his merit was celebrated in the attestations- of the prin- 
ces and doctors of Constantinople. One of these attes^ 
tations is still extant ; and the emperor Cantacuzene, the 
protector of his adversaries, is forced to allow that 
Euclid, Aristotle^ and Plato, were familiar to that pro- 
found and subtle logician^^. In the court of Avignon, 
he formed an intimate connexion with Petrarch^ the 
first of the Latin scholars ; and the desire of mutual in- 
stntction was the principle of their literary commerce* 
The Tuscan applied himself with eager curiosity and studic« of 
assiduous diligence to the studv of the Greek language 5 ^^x *b?* 
and is a laborious struggle with the dryness and diffl- ^^^ 
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86 in Calabria quz olim magna Grxcia dicebatur, coloniis Grsecis repleta, 
remansh quaedam linguae veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. 2). If it were eradicat- 
ed by the Romans, it vas revived and perpetuated by ihe monks of St. Ba* 
til, who possessed seven convents at Ros»ano alone (Giannone, Istoria di 
Kapoli, torn. i. p. 520). 

87 li Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and Germans) vix» non dicaip 
libros sed nomen Homeri audiverunt. Perhaps, in that respect, the siiith 
century was less happy than the age of Charlemagne. 

88 See the character of Barlaam, in Boccace d« Genealog. Deorum, h 
XT. c. 6. 

89 Cantacuzen. 1. ii. c. 36. 

90 For the connexion of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two interviews 
at Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in 1342, see tlic excellent Memoires sur 
fit Yicj^ Petrvqtue» torn. i. p. 406--410. torn. ii. p. 75-^77. 
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criAP. cully oFtlie first nuliments, he bc2;an to reach the sense, 
*^^^ ' , and to feel the spirit of poets and philosophers, whose 
minds were congenial to.his own. But he was soon de- 
prived of the society and lessons of this usefal assistant : 
Barlaam relinquished his fruitless embassy ; and, on his 
return to Greece, he rashly provoked the swarms of fa- 
natic monks, by attempting to substitute the light of rea- 
son to that of their naveL After a separation of three 
years, the two friends again met in the court of Naples ; 
but the generous pupil renounced the fairest occasion of 
improvement ; and by his recommendation Barlaam was 
finally settled in a small bishopric of his native Cala- 
bria^^ The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
friendship, his various correspondence and frequent 
joumies, the Roman lanrel, and his elaborate composi- 
tions in pi-ose and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him from a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced in life, the 
attainment of tlie Greek language was the object of his 
wishes, rather than of his hopes. When he was about 
fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambassador, his friend, 
and a master of both tongues, presented him with a copy 
of Homer; and the answer of Petrarch is at once ex- 
pressive of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. Af- 
ter celebrating the generosity of the donor, and the 
value of a gift more precious in his estimation tliangnhl 
or rubies, he thus proceeds ; ^< Your present of the ge- 
<^ miine and original text of the divine poet, the fountain 
*' of all invention, is worthy of yourself and of me : you 
** have fulfilled your promise, and satisfied my desires. 
*•' Yet your liberc-ility is still imperfect : with Homer you 
'•should have given me yourself; a guide, who coald 
*' lead me into the fields of light, and disclose to my won- 
'• deriiig eyes the spacious miracles of the Iliad and 
*• Odyssey. But, alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; 
•* nor is it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I pos- 
^^ sess. I have seated him by the side of Plato, the prince 
^' of poets near the prince of philosophers ; and I glory 
-^iu the sis;ht of my illustrious guests. Of their immor- 
*^ tal wi itings, whatever had been translated into the La- 
•^ tin idiom, I had already acquired ; but if there be no 

91 The bishopric to M*hich Burlaam retired, was theol-.l Locri, in the mid- 
dle af^es Sia. Cyriaca, uiul by coniiption Hicraciiim Cii-:ace (Uissert. Clir- 
rop-aphica U.lix medii A-.s-'y^ p. 312). The dives opvim ot the Kormnii 
times soon elapsed into poverty, sii.c«- even the church wus poor; yet the 
town still contains SOCO inhaUiunU (S^viiiburne, p. 340}. 
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^' prafity there is some pleasure, in beholding these ve- <^>tap. 
^' nerahle Greeks in their proper and national habit. I ^'^'^^y 
'* am delighted with the aspect of Homer ; and as often ''^"''''^^^ 
^< as I embrace the silent volume, 1 exclaim with a ^^igh, 
^* lilostrious bard ! with what pleasure should T listen 
'^ to thy song, if my sense of hearing were not obstruct- 
^< ed and lost by the death of one friend, and in the 
^< much lamented ahsense of another. Nor do I yet de- 
'^spair; and the example of Gato suggests some c«>m- 
^^fort and hope, since it was in the last period of age' 
<< that he attained the knowledge of the Greek ietters^^'^ 

The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch, wasof Boc- 
obtained by the fortune and industry of his friend Boe-'^''^^* 
€ace% the father of the Tuscan prose. That popular 1360, i^c^ 
writer, who derives his reputation from the Decame^ 
ron, an hundred novels of pleasantry and love, may 
aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in Italy 
the study of the Greek language. In the year one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, 
whose name was Leo, or Leontios Pilatus, was de- 
tained in his way to Avignon by the advice and hospi- 
iality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger in bis house^ 
prevailed on the republic of Florence to allow him an 
annual stipend, and devoted his leisure to the flrst Greek 
professor, who taught that language in the Western 
eountries of Europe. The appearance of Leo might Leo Piu. 
disgust the most eager disciple ; he was clothed in the ^^eek*^*^ 
mantle of a philosopher, or a mendicant ; Ilis counte- pmresaor 
nance was hideous ; his face was overshadowed with *^ J|.^* 
black hair; his beard long and uncombed ; his deport. ;„ the 
ment rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; '^'•r)^^*' 
could he grace his discourse with the ornaments, orU^^^. 
even the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. But his mind 
was stored with a treasure of Greek learning : history 
and fable, philosophy and grammar, were alike at his 

92 I will transcribe a passafi^c from this epistle of Petrarch (Pamil. ix. 2.) 
Donasti HoTnenim non in alienum sermonem violento al\ eo der*vatum, sed 
ex ip«js Grxci eloquii scatebris, et qtialis divino ilii profiuxit in^ento .... 
Sine tua voce ilonierus tutis apid me muius, immo vero eg'> aputt ilUim sur* 
dus sum. Gaudeo tamen vcl adspecti^ solo, ac sxpe ilium amplexus at que 
saspirans dico, O ma^ne vlr, &c 

93 For the life and writinjars of Boccace, who was bom in 1313, and died 
in 1375, Fabricius (F?ibliot. Latin, medii JEvi, v>m. i. p. 248, &c.) und Tira, 
boschi (lorn. V. p. 83. 439—451 ) may be consulted The ediiiuns, versions, 
imitations of his novels, are mnumcrable. Yet he was ashamed to commU' 
nicate ihat tiiflinj^, and perhaps scandalous work, to Pt-trarch his respecu-. 
ble friend, in whose letters and memoirs tie conspicuously api)cari». 

VOL. vin. M 
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CHAP, coromaad; and he read the poe«a of Honer io the 

}^^^^ achooU of Floreoce. It was from his explanatioQ that 
^'^^'^^ Boceace composed and transcribed a literal prose ver* 
sioD of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the. thirst 
of bis friend Petrarch, and which perhaps, in the suc- 
ceeding century, was clandestinely used by Laurentias 
Yalla, the Latin interpreter. It was from his narratives 
that the same Boecace collected the materials ftir his 
treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work^ 
in that age, of stupendons erudition, and which he os- 
tentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters and passa- 
ges, to excite the wonder and applause of his more ig- 
norant readers^^. The first steps of learning are slovr 
and laborious; qo more than ten votaries of Homer 
could be enumerated in all Italy ; and neither Kome, 
nor Venice,^ nor Naples, could add a single name to 
this studious catalogue. But their numbers would have 
multiplied, their progress would have been accelerated, 
if the inconstant Leo, at the end of three years, had Dc»t 
relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. In his 
passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short 
time ; be enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended 
with the gloomy and unsocial temper of the man. Dis* 
contented with the world and with himself, Leo depre- 
ciated his present enjoyments, whil^ absent persons and 
objects were dear to bis imagination. In Italy he was a 
Thessalian, in Greece a native of Calabria ; in the com- 
pany of the Latins he disdained their language, religion^ 
and manner ; no sooner was he landed at Constantino- 
pie, than he again sighed for the wealth of Venice and 
the elegance of Florence. His Italian friends were deaf 
to his importunity ; he depended on their curiosity and 
indulgence, and embarked on a second voyage ; but on 
his entrance into the Adriatic, the ship was assailed by 
a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, who like Ulys- 
ses had fastened himself to the mast, was struck dead 
by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropt a 
tear on his disaster; but he was most anxious to learn 
whether some copy of Euripides or Sophocles might 
not be saved from the hands of tite mariners^^ 

94 Boceace indulgpcs an honest vanity : Ostentationis causft Grseca car- 
inina adscripst .... jure uiop n\eo ; mcuni est hoc decus mea glurta scilicet 
inter Etruscos Graccis mi carminibns. Nonne ego fui qui Leontium Pilaium, 
Itc (de GcneHlogia U.orum, I. xv. c. 7- a work which* Uiough now forgotten, 
has run through thirteen or fourteen editions.) 

95 JLeontius'y or Leo -Pilatus, is sufficiently made known by Hody (p. 2— 
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But tbe faint rudhnentu of Greek learning, which Pe- chap. 
trareh had encouraged and Boecace had planted, soon .^^^^^^ 
withered and expired. The aqeceeding generation was j,,^ ,,,^j^ 
content for a while with the improvement of Latin eh>. non ot the 
qnenee : nor was it before the end of the fourteenth cen- ^^^""^^ 
tiiry, that a new and perpetual flame was relcindled in n lyli^y 
Italj**. Previous to his own journey, tlie emperor Ma- aiT"*"* 
Boel despatched his envoys and orators to imphire the ior?s'^' 
eompafl^^ioB of the Western princes. Of tiiese envoys, V^* 
the most conspicuous, or the most learned, was Mamu-l 14157^ 
Ghrysoloras% of noble hirth, and whose Uoman ances- 
tors are supposed to have migrated with the great Con- 
atantine. . After visiting the courts of France and Eng- 
land, where he obtained some contributions and more 
promisea, the envoy was invited to assume the office of 
a professor ; and Florence had again the honour of this 
second invitation. By hia knowledge, not only of the 
Greek, but of the Latin, tongue, Ghrysoloras deserved 
the stipend, and surpassed the expectation,' of the repub- 
Uc: bis sebool was frcfquented by a crowd of disciplf^s 
•f every rank and age ; and one of these, in a general 
history, has described his motives and his success. << At 
<<tbat time,'' says Leonard Aretin^% <<I was a student 
** of tbe civil law ; but my soul was inflamed with the 
^^ love of letters ; and I bestoWed some application on 
^ the sciences of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of 
^ Manuel, I hesitated whether I should desert my legal 
^^stadles, or relinquish this golden opportunity; and 

11), and the Abb^ de Sade (Vie de Petmrque, torn. iii. p. S35-*634. 670«- 
673), who hai very happily csugbl Uie lively and dramatic fnannei:.ot' hit 
original. 

96 Dr.flody (p. 54.) is anpry with Leonard Aretin, Guiartntin, Paiihis Jo- 
▼ius» Sec. for affirminftf that tbe Greek letters wei« restored in Italy peti tep* 
tingeiUot annot; as if, says he, tliey had flotiriahed till the end of the viiih 
century. These writers most probably reckoned from the last period of the * 
exarchate ; and the presence of the Greek mapristrates and troops at Raven- 
na and Somei^ must have preserved, in some degree, the use of their native 
tongue. 

9^^ Sec the article of Em»nuel, or Manuel Chr3'Sok)ras, in Hody (p. 12— 
54.) and Tiraboschl (torn. vii. p. 113 — 118) The precise date of his arrival 
floats between ih^ years 1S90 and 1400, and is only confined by the reign of 
Boniface IX. 

98 The na.me of AreUniu has been assumed by five or six natives of Jlrexto 
in Tuscany, of whom the most famous and the most worthless lived in tlte 
xvith century. Lconardus Brunus Aretinus, the disciple of Chrysolorat, 
Was a linguist, an orator, and an historian, the secretary of fowr successive ' 

popes, and the chancellor of the republic of Florence, where he died A. D. 
1444, at the age of seventy-five (FKbric. Bibliot. mcdu J^*vJ, torn. I p. 190, 
kc. Tiraboschl, (em. vii. p. 33—38.) 
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CHW. <HhM9 in the ardonr of youth, I communed with mj 
L^vi 4, ^^y^ miniK — Wilt thou be wanting to thyself and thy 

^•^^''^^^ « fortune ? Wilt thou refuse to be introduced to a fami- 
<* liar converse with Homer, Plato, and Demoathenes ? 
<< with those poets, philosophers, and orators, of whom 
<< such wonders are related, and who are celebrated by 
^< every age as the great roasters of human science ? Of 
<< professors and scholars in civil law, a sufficient sop- 
<<ply will always be found in our universities; but a 
<< teacher, and such a teacher, of the Greek language, 
<< if he once he suffered to escape, may never afterwards 
<< be retrieved. Convinced by these reasons, I gave my- 
<< self to Chrysoloras ; and so strong was my passion, 
^< that the lessons which I had imbibed in the day were 
'< the constant subject of my nightly dreJlms^^'' At the 
same time and place, the Latin classics were explained 
by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch'^ : 
the Italians, who illustrated their age and country, were 
formed in this double school ; and Florence became the 
fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman erodition'^^ The 
presence of the emperor. recalled Chrysoloras from the 
colles;e to the court ; but he afterwanis taught at Pavia 
and Rome with equal industry and applause. The re- 
mainder of his life, about fifteen years, was divided be- 
tween Italy and Constantinople, between embassies and 
lessons. In the noble office of enlightening a foreign 
nation, the grammarian was not unmindful of a more 
sacred duty to his prince and country ; and Emanuel 
Chrysoloras died at Constance on a public mission from 

The the emperor to the council. 

Gieeks in ^f^^^ y^^ example, the restoration of the Greek letters 
A.*D. in Italy was prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who 
were destitute of fortune, and endowed with learning, or 
at least with language. From the terror or oppression of 
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99 See the passagfe m A re tin, Commentario Rerum sao Tempore iu Italia 
gestiinim, Hpud Hcxlium, p. 28 — SO. 

100 In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often 
complains of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which 
atinoiince the genius and glory of a riper age (Memoires sur Petrarque. 
torn lii. p. 700—709.) 

101 Hinc Graccae Latmneque srhola exortac sunt, Gaarino Philelpho, Leon- 
ardo Arciino, Carooque, uc plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo Trojano pro- 
deuntibus, quorum emulaiione muiia ingenra deinceps et laudcm excitata 
sunt (Pl.itina in Bo.ifacio IX.) Anoiher Italian writer adds the names of 
Paulis Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus Vincentius, Poj^j2;^ius, Franciscua Bar- 
bxrus, Lc But I<]ucstion whether a rigid thronoln^y would allow Chryso- 
loras all these eminent scholars (Hodius, *p. 25*— 27, &c.) 
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the Torkinh armff, the natives of Tbesfialonica and Gon- chap. 
ttantinople escaped to a land of freedom, curiosity, and ^J^^j^ 
weaUb. The synod introduced into Florence the lights 
of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic phi- 
losophy : and the Tuf^ttives who adhered to the union^ 
had the double merit of renouncing; their country, not 
only for the Christian, but for the Catholic, cause. A 
patriot, who sacrifices his party and conscience to the 
allurements of favour, may be possessed however of the 
private and social virtues : he no longer hears the re- 
proachful epithet of slave and apostate ; and the consi- 
deration which he acquires among his new associates^ 
will restpre in his own eyes the dignity of his charac- 
ter. The prudent conformity of Bessarion was reward- Cardinal 
ed with the Roman purple : be fixed his residence in Bessarion, 
Italy ; and the Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of 
Constantinople, was respected as the chief and protec- 
tor of his nation^^; his abilities were exercised in the 
lei;alions of Bologna, Venice, Germany^ and France ; 
and bis election to the chair of 8t. Peter floated for a 
moment on the uncertain breath of a cooGlave^®^ His 
ecclesiastical honours diffused a splendour and pre-emi- 
nence oVer his literary merit and service : bis palace 
was a school ; as often as the cardinal visited the Vati- 
can, he was attended by a learned train of both na- 
tions °^; of men applauded by themselves and the public; 
and whose writings, now overspread with dust, were 
popular and useful in their own times. I shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate the restorers of Grecian literature in 
the fifteenth century : and it may be suiBcient to men- 
tion with gratitude the names of Theodore Gaza, of 
Gf*orge of Trebizond, of John Argyropolus, and Deme- 
trius Chalcocondyles, who taught their native language 
in the schools of Florence and Home. Their labours Their 
were not inferior to those of Bessarion, whose purple ^*"M" '"^^ 
they revered^ and whose fortune was the secret object "^^"^' 

102 See in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 136—177) : Theodore Ga- 
za, George of Trebizond, and tiie rest of the Greeks whom 1 have named 
•r omittetl, are inserted in their proper chaptera of his learned work. See 
Iikewiae Tiraboschi, in the first and second parta of the vith tome. 

103 The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to in- 
terrupt the studies of Bessarion ; '* Nicholas,** said he» " thy respect has 
*' cost thee an hat, and Me the tiara.'* 

104 Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Arpyropulus Andrn- 
o-cua of Theasalonica, PhilelpliUS, PogRius, Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, Val- 
la, Campanua, PJaiina, &c. Viri (says Hody, willi the pious zeal of a scho-' 
lar) DuUo svo perttari (p. 156). 
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CHAF. of their envy* Bat tke Htm of Miete graaiaianiiiff were 
^'^ humble and obfieiiffe : they bad declined the lucrative 
pathft of the ehareh : their dreii and nanners seclnded 
them from the commerce of tlie world ; and siiice they 
were confined to the merit, they might be content with 
tlie rewards, of learning. From this character, Jaaua 
Lascaris^®' will deserve an exception. His eloquence^ 
politeness, and Imperial descent, recommended him to 
the French monarchs ; and in the same cities he was al* 
ternately employed to teach and to negotiate. Duty and 
interest prompted them to cultivate the stady of the La« 
tin langnage ; and the most soccessful attained the fa. 
culty of writing and flpeaking with fluency and elegancer 
in a foreign itlioro. But they ever retained the invete- 
rate vanity of their country : their praise, or at least 
their esteem, was reserved for the national writers, to 
whom they owed their fame and subsistence; and they 
sometimes betrayed their contempt in licentious critic 
eism or satire on Virgil's poetry and the oratory of 
Tully*^. The superiority of these masters arose from 
the familiar use of a living language ; and their first dis- 
ciples were incapable of discerning how flir they bad 
degenerated from the knowledge, and even the practice^ 
of their ancestors. . A vicious pronunciation*^% whicb 
they introduced, was banished from the schools by the 

105 He was born before Ihe taking of Constantinople, but his honourable 
life v^as stretched far into the xvith century (A. D. 1535). Leo X. knd, 
Prancis I. were his noblest patrons, under w^ioae auspices he founded the 
Griek . ollep^cs of Rome and Paris (Hody, p. 247-— 275). He left posterity 
in France; b'lt thecoufits do Vintimille, and their numerous branches, de- 
rive the name of La«caris, from a doubtful marria^fe in the ziiith century 
with the daughter of a Greek emperor (Ducans^e, Fam. Byzant. p. 224—230). 
- 106 Two of his epigrams ag'ainst Virpil, and three ag-ainst Tully, are 
preserved and refuted by Franciscus Floridus, who can find no better names 
than Graeculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 274). In our own times, an 
Enf^lish critic has accused the JEneidof containing*, multa, langtiida, nuga- 
toria spiritii et majestate carminis heroici defects ;* many such verses as he, 
the said Jeremtafa Mark I and* woold hav^ been aahamcd of owning, (prriisu 
ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22). 

107 Emanuel Cbrysoloras, and his colleagues, are accused of ignorance, 
envy, or avarice (Sylloge, 8cc. torn. ii. p. 235). The modem Greek pro- 
nounce the /8 as a V consonant, and confound three vowels (« < i^)* and seve* 
ral diphthon}^. Such was the vulgar pronunciation which the stem Gardi- 
ner maintained by penal statutes in the university of Cambridge : but the 
monosyllable iS« represented to an Attic ear the bleating of sheep ; and a 
belwelher is better evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. The treatises of 
those scholars, particularly Erasmus, who asserted a mere classical pronun- 
ciation, are colUcted in the Sylloge of Havercamp (2 vols, in octavo, Lugd. 
Bat. 1736. 1740) : but it is difficult to paint sounds by words : and in their 
reference to modern use, they can be anderstood only by their respectire 
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reMoa ef Ihe siieceediiig a^. Of the p6w«r of the chap. 
Greek acceaU they were ignomiit : and those musical J^^J^ 
notes, whieli^ from an AtOc tongae, and to an Attic ear, 
niQal have be^a tiie secret soul of haraiooy, were to their 
eyes, as to our owii^ no more than mute and anmeaniDg 
marks ; in prose superfluous, and troublesome in verse. 
The art of grammar they truly possessed : the valuable 
fra^ents <^ ApoHonius and Uerodian were transfused 
into their lessons ; and their treatises of syntax and ety. 
mology, thoogh devoid of philosophic spirit, are still 
useful to the Greek student. In the shipwreck of the 
Byzantine libraries, each fugitive seized a fragment of 
treasare^ a copy of some author, who, without his in- 
dustry, might have perished ; the transcripts were muU 
tipUed by an assiduous, and sometimes an elegant, pen ; 
and the text was corrected and explained by their own 
comments, or those of the elder scholiasts. The sense, 
thoQgh not the spirit, of the Greek classics, was inter-*, 
preted to the Latin world : the beauties of style evapo* 
rate in a version ; but the judgment of Theodore Gaza 
selected the more solid works of Aristotle and Then- 
phrastus, and their natural histories of animals and 
plants opened a rich fund of genuine and experimental s 
science. 

Tet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pur- The pit- 
sued with more curiosity and ardour. After a long obli- |^"^p||^^'* 
vion, Plato was revived in Italy by a venerable Greek'°% 
who taught in the house of Cosmo of Medicis. While 
the synod of Florence was involved in theological de« 
bate, some beneficial consequences might flow from the 
study of hi<9 elegant philosophy ; his style is the purest 
standard of theAttic dialect; and his sublime thoughts 
are sometimes adapted to familiar conversation, and 
sometimes adorned with the richest colours of poetry 
and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are. a dramatic 
picture of the life and death of a sage ; and as often as 
he descends from the clouds, his moral sy^^tem incul- 
cates the love of truth, of our country, and of mankind. 

coiinU7Tnen. We may obserre* that our peculiar pronunciation of the 0, 
thf is approved by Erasmus (lom. ii. p. 1^0). 

108 George Oemiatus Pletbo, a various and voluminous writer, the mng. 
ter of Bessarion, and all the PUtonists of the times. He visited Italy in hia 
old a|fe, and soon returne4 to end bis days in Pelopontstis. See the cu< 
rious diatribe of l^eo AUatiui de Georgiift^ in Fabricms (UibUol. Gra:c. torn. 
X. p. 739— r56). 
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CHAP. The praeept and example of liioerates reconnnemleil a 
^^^^^^ modest doubt and liberal inqairy : and if the Platonisis^ 
with blind devotion^ adored the visions and errors of 
their divine master, their enthusiasm' might correct the 
dry, dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school. So 
equal, yet so opposite, are the merits of Plato and Aris- 
totle, that they may be balanced in endless controver- 
sy ; but some spark of freedom may be prmluced by the 
collision of adverse servitude. The modern Greeks were 
divided between the two sects : with more fury tlian 
' skill they fought under the banner of their leaders ; and 
the field of battle was removed in their flight from Con- 
stantinople to Home. But this philosophical debate soon 
degenerated into an angry and personal quarrel of gram- 
marians : and Bessarion, though an advocate for Plato^ 
protected the national honour, by interposing the advice 
and authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the Me- 
dici, the academical doctrine was enjoyed by the |>olite 
and learned : but their philosophic society was quickly 
dissolved ; and if the writings of the Attic sage were pe- 
rused iu the closet, the more powerful 8tagyrite rotiti- 
Dued to reign, the oracle of the church and ^choor^^. 
smuiation 1 have fairly represented the literary merits of the 
grcsrof Grreeks; yet it must he confessed, that they were sc- 
Me La- cooded and surpassed by the ardour of the Latins. Ita« 
tins. jy ^^g divided into many independent states ; and at 
that time, it was the ambition of princes and republics 
to vie with each other in the encouragement and reward 
iHchoUs of literature. The fame of Nicholas the fifth"^ has not 
^'^ ^ been adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin^ 
i44r-l he raised himself by his virtue and learning : the cha- 
^^^' racter of the man prevailed over the interest of the pope; 
and he sharpened those weapons which were soon ptiint- 
ed against the Roman church''^ He bad been the friend 

109 The state of the Platpnio philosophy in Italy, is illustraled by Boirin 
(Mem. dc I* A cad. des Inscriptions, lom. ii. p. 715 — 729.) and Tiraboschi 
(torn. vi. P. i. p. 259— ib8). 

110 See the life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary authors, JanottUA ' 
Maiieitus (tom. lii. P. ii. p. 905 — 962.) and Vespasian ot Florence (tom. xxv. 
p. 267 — 290), in the collection of Muraiori ; and consult Tiraboschi (tom. 
vt. P. i. p. 46—52. 109.) and Hody In the articles of Theodore Gaza^ George 
of Trebizoiid, &.c. 

111 Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes in 
this instance were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the charm 
which has bound mankind for so many a^es, was broken by the mapcians 
themsoWes (Letters on the Study of History, L vi. p. 165, 166. •cuvo edi- 
tion, 1779). ' 



of Ae no0t «mn»fc sohofatfs irf flie sge; lie faecume cbkt. 
rheir jpalxmi j aad sach was the honuUty of Us naonerdy ';^^^ 
that 4w ehftfifp ifww ecwoely dkcerniUe eitk^ to them'^''^'^^ 
or to Unsetfl If he pressed the aoceptance of a Uberal 
^1% it was not as the measure of desert^ bat as the 
proof ei bemevideiice; and when niodert merit declined 
his boantv^ ^^ aeoc^l it/^ wonld he say with a conscious* 
ness of his own wori^; ^^ you will not always have a 
^ Nichohusi a.nong ye.'^ The influence of the holy see 
pervaded GhrisAmdom ; and he exerted that inflnence 
in &e search^ not of benefices^ but of books. From th^ 
rnins of the Byzantine libraries, from ihe darkest mon* 
a^teriea of Germany and Britain^he collected the dosQr 
DiaBQBcripto of the writers of antiquity ; and wherever 
tlie oii^ihal could not be removed, a foithful copy was 
traoseribed andtnuismrtted for his use. The Vatican^ 
the old repository for bulls and legends, for snperstiitiam 
and frrgery, ivte daily replenished with more predone, 
furniture ; and such was the industry of Nicholas, that 
in a rei^ of eight years, he formed a library of five 
thousand volnmes. To his munificence, the Ladn world 
Was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, BiodontSy 
I^olybhis, Thucydides, Horodotus, and Appian; of 
Htrabo's geography, of the Biad, of the most valuable 
woriu of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theo^ 
phrastus, and of the &the)*s of the Greek church. The c^mo 
example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated ^nzo of 
hy a Flor^tine merohuit, who governed the republic ^edids, 
without arms and without a title. Gosmo of Medicis"% ^^^^ 
was the father of a line of princes, whose name and age 1493. 
ctre almost synonytaous with the restoration of learning: 
liis credit was ennobled into fame ; his riches were de« 
dicated to the service of mankind ; he corresponded at 
once with Cairo and London : and a cargo of Indian 
spices and Greek books was often imported in the sam^ 
vessel. The genius and education of his grandson Lo- 
renzo rendered him, not only a patron, but a judge and 
candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward : his leisure 
bottrs were delightfolly spent in the Platonic academy: 

112 See the Uterwy histoigr of Costto and Lombso of Medicit, in Tirahof- 
c^i (torn. Yi. P. i. 1. i. c. 2), who bestows a due meMure of praise on Alphonso 
ot' Arragoiw kiii« of Naples, tlie dnkee of MUaD» Feirara, UrbUw, &c. The 
republic of Venuse has di9Qned \t^ kast from tke gratiuide »f scbolars. 

vol.. Tin. N 
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CRAP: ke emmi^rigeA^ tHe em«lilldii tif IlmKcrtfiM'OMMeQD^ 
*'^^'- ^dytea and Aiigdo Poliliaii; and hk actihre itimhtmry 
^ Jnous liascaris retam^ from the East with a treasare 
of two himdred iiia»ii8cri]>t8^ feardewe ef windt weM as 
yet unktiown in tlie librariefl ef Europe*". Tte wttt id 
Itoly was animi^dLliy a «imilar spirit^ and the fteff^fm 
ef ^e naiien repaid the libepality of her princes. The 
Latins held the eitchmivie properly of tlmr own litem* 
tore : and these disdples of Greece wwe soon capable 
ef transmitting and improving' the lessone which tiiey 
Imd imbibed. After a sfaci^ succession of foreign teach- 
en, the tide of emigration sobsMed ; bat the langoflge of 
Oonstantinople was spread beymd the Alps ; and ^b» 
-natives of France^ Gemtaoy^ and* England'^% inpaied 
to their conntry the sacred fire which they had fcmdled 
in tiie schools of Florence and Bonn^^« Jn the^pro- 
Auctions of the mind, as in those of the scil^ the g|fta 
^ nature are excelled by industry and skill : the Greelc 
auHiorsy forgotten on the banks of the Ilissus, have 
fteen illus<arated on those of the Elbe and flie Thames : 
and Bessarien or Gaza might have envksd the snpe<- 
rior science of the Barbarians; the accura^ of Bud»us^ 
the taste of Erasmus, the copiomness of Stephens^ the 
erudition of Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske, w of 
Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the disoovery 
of printii^ was a casual advantage: but tlus useful 
art has been applied by Aldus, and his innumerable 
auccessers, to perpetuate and multiply tlie works of an- 
dquity^^^ A single manuscript imported frm Greece 

113 Tirabosehi (ton. vL P. i. p. 1<>4)» from the pieflico of Jwiuf Laacaris 
to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence, 1494- Latebant (says Aldus in 
tirs preface \o the Greek Orators, apud HodiiiTn, p. 249.) in Atho Thractae 
tnonte. Kaa Lateam . » . in Italian reportavit. Miaerat entm ipaiim Lauren- 
tius iUe Medices in Graeciam ad incpiirendos aimul, et quantoTis emendos 
j^retlo bonos libroa. It is remarkable enough, that the research was facili* 
tated by sultan Bajaset II. 

114 The Greek language was introduced into the university of Oadbrd in 
^he last years of the zvth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latitner, who had 
*U studied at Florance under Demetrius Chaleocondyles. See Dr. Knight's 
f ttrious Life of Erasmus. Although a stout academical patriot* he is foraed to 
acknowledge* that Erasmus leaned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cam^ 
bridge. 

! 115 The jealoiM Italiana wera desinma of keeping nnoAopoly^f OftA 
learning. When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, Cave (said they), cave hoc fascius, ne Sarhari istia ad* 
j^ti domi maneant, et paoeicna m italiam ventitent (Df^ Knight, in his Life 
^ BraamtM, p. 365. from Bentua Rhenanns). 

116 The press of Aldus 9f ftmitus, a Roman, was established at Yenke about 
ih^ jreir 1494i he printed alK>nf sixty oonslderahle wotfcn of Greek literature. 
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tliwilMifiriginL la thkfonl^^ettl«wd Plato woiddj^ 

theffMhalUurte Buirtraugpi the prize to the labeiunB of otn; 
vefliiNfii editors. 

BefoK the revival of ekssic libmtteie^ Uie BaibaisaiMt v« and 
b Sorope were immened ia igoorattce; ajid their tulf-H^-Jf^^ 
gpur tengaes were inwked wi^ the rlideneae aiid po« learning. 
ver^ of their mamum* The stadento c^ the mwe pai^ 
feet idions of Aane amd Greece^ were mtroduced to i^ 
new world itflil^tattdadeMe; to the society of the f^ 
and p^diahed aatieiia of antiqiiity ; aad to a familiar coa* 
verse with those immoiial tten who ^poke the siibliiMi 
^»gwy of els^eDceand reason. Suchaainterpowsa 
Biiist tend to re&ie the tagte^ and to ekvate the genius^ 
d theiBodems: and yet^ frrai the first experintents^ i^ 
ni^t i^pear that the study of the ancients had giyeia 
fetters ratb» than win^^ to the human mind« However 
landabley the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast.; and 
the first disciples of the Greeks and Romans were a 
colcmy of stnuigers in the midst <tf tlmt age and conn* 
try. The minute and laborious diligence which explor- 
ed the antiquities ei remote times^ mi^t have improved 
or adorned the present state of society i the critic wd me* 
tafdiysician were the slaves of Aristotle; the poets^ his* 
tinians, and orators^ were proud to repeat the thoughts 
and words of the Augustan age; the works of nature 
were obsi^ved with the eyes of Pliny and Thei^hras- 
tos; and some Pagan votaries professed a secret devo- 
tion to the gods of Homer and Plato'^^ The Italians 
were oppressed by the strength and numbers of their 

tlmost all fbr the first time ; several containmg* difierent treatises and authortt 

and of several authors two, three, or four editions (Fabric. BibHot- Gr«c» # 

torn. xiii. p. 605, 8cc.). Yet his glory must not tempt us to forj^et, that the 

first Greek book, the Grammar of Constanttne Lascaris, was printed at Milan 

in 1476; and that the Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the 

V^pographical art. See the Annates Typographic! of Mattairc, and the Biblig* 

pvphie Instructive cf de Bure, a knowing bookseller of Paris. 

lir I will select three singular examples of this classic enthusiasm. 1. At 
the synod of Florence, Geroistus Pletho said, in familiar conversation to 
George of Trebixond, that in a short time mankind would unanimously re- 
noonee the goepel and the Koran for a religion similar to that of the Geiitilea 
(UoAUatxttSt apudFabricium, torn. x.p. 751). 2. Paul II. pertecuted the 
Roman academy, which had been founded by Pompoitius L«tus ; and tlie 
principal membera were accused of heresy, impiety, and pagatdtm (Tiraboa- 
chi, torn. vi. P. i. p. 81, 82). 3. In the next century, aomc scholars and poets 
in France oelebmted the attc«eaa of Jodelle'a tragedy of Cleopatra, by a fes- 
tiial of ancclui^ nnd *• it i» said, by the Mcrifice of » goat (Uaylr» UtotionC* 



c»AK aif^it anxilkutte : thsmitwyttfttrikeAaLtifsor P«- 
^1^ . twcli andBeocaee wm filled with a cround of Lstiniitti- 
lators, ivho 'deceatly rcnose en 0W ahftlves ; hat m tkat 
tea of leumiii^, ii will net be euy to disoem a teal 
diiScoveTy of science^ a work of iiiyeiitio& or eloqae&ce^ 
Ih tibte pofpnlar language of tlie eoiiiktry^^"« But as mob 
-aa it had been deeply saturated with the celestial dew, 
the soil was quickened into vegetation and life; the mo- 
dem idioms were refined : the dassics of Athens and Rome 
inspired a pure taste and a gemraus emulation; and in 
Itafy^ as afterwards in France and Bn^and^ the pleas* 
kig reign of poetry and fiction was succeeded by the 
li^t of speculative and experimental philosophy. Ge- 
tthis may anticipate the seasim of maturity; but m the 
•dncation of a people^ as in that of an individual^ me- 
mory must be ex^pcised^ before the powevs of reason and 
imqr can be expanded; nor may the artist hope to equal 
or surpass^ till he has learned to imitate^ the works of 
his predecessws. 

airovJoDsuci. Pontenelle, torn, iii.p. 56—61). Yet th« tpirtt of M^otrv 

might often discern a serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and 
learning. 

118 The survifor Boceaee died in the year 1S75; and we cannot place be- 
fore 1480, the composition of the Morgante Msggiore of Puici« and tike Or* 
Undo Inamorato orBoyardo (Tiraboschi, torn. vi. P. ii. p. 174--17r) 
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rath tUc Seamd**^-^ru$atU of Ladislaus King oj Hungary.^^ 
Ms Defeat and DeaUu — John Huniades, — Scanderleg. — Ckm* 
staniim Palccologus last Emperor aftlie East* 

THE respective loerfts of Reme and Coitstantino- chaf. 
p\t are compared and celebrated by an eloquent 6teek ^][|^3Iw 
the father of the Italian schdols^ The view of the an- compui. 
dent capital, the seat of his ancestors, surpassed tke mort ioo of 
sanguine expectations of Emannel Chrysoloras j and he^^JJ^^ 
no longer blamed the exclamation of an old sophist, that nopte. 
Rome was the habitation, not of men, but of gods. Those 
gods, and -diose men, hftd long since vanished ; bnt, to the 
eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of rain restored , 
the image of her ancient prosperity. The monuments 
of the consnls and Gaesars, of the martyrs atid apostles, 
engaged on all sid6s the curiosity of the philosopher and 
the Gfaristian; and he confessed, that in every age the 
arms and the reli gio n of Rome were destined to reign 
overihe earth. While Chrysoloras admired the vene- 
rable beauties of the mother, he was not forgetfiil of bis 
native country, her fairest daughter, her Imperial colo- 
nj ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates witii zeaf and 
tmth, on tke diemal advantages of nature, and the m(m 
transitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or 
had adorned, the city of Constantine. Yet the perfection 
of the copy still redounds (as he modestly observes) to 
tte honour of the original, and parents are delighted to 
he renewed, i^nd even excelled, by the superior merit of 
their diildren. « Constantinople,'' says the orator, ^^ is 
*^ situate on a commanding point, between Europe and 
<< Asia, between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By 
" her interposition, the two seas, and the two continents, , 

1 The epistle of Manuel Chrytolorfts to the emperor John Palsolof^ 
vill not offend the eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcem Codini de 
AmiquitatTbus C. P. p. 107—- 126). The superscription sugf^sta a chtofio- 
logical remark, that John Palteologus II. was associated mnhe empire 
before the year 1414, the date of Chrysoloras's death. A still earlier date, 
it least 1408, is deduced from the sf^e of his younf^est sons, Dttnetrius and 
Thonus^ who were both Porph^^jemii ( DucM»jg^« Fan. B> zant p . 344. 347}.. . 



•CHAF. ^^areimitedforttfiCQ^Biiionbeiieltofiiatk^ 
Lxvii. ^ g^^ ^f coBiBierceaiay be tUmt or opened at hw oom« 
^^nuuid. The harbow^iMioMfMoed oa all aides bythe 
^^aeaaadthe oostinent^ is the most gecare and cajpadDoi 
<< in the world. The walla and gates of ConatantiBopU 
^ may be compared with those of Babylon : the tewera 
^are many; each tower is a solid and kxRy steoctoxef 
^^and the second wall^ the enter fortification^ wonld be 
^sofficient for the defence and dignity of ui ordinary 
^cap^al. A broad and rapid stream may be introduced 
^into the ditches } and the artiicMl island may be en- 
^^ con^assed, tike Athens% by land or waier*'^ Two 
strong and natural causes are alleged for the perfiectioA 
of the SMidel of new Borne. The royal founder raqpned 
over the most illustrious nations of the ^obe ; and in the 
accomplishment ^of his designs^ the power of the Bomans 
was combined with the art and scaanoe of the Greeks. 
Other cities have been reared to maturity by accident 
and tune; their beauties are min^eil with disorder and 
defimnity } and the inhaUtants^ unwilling to remove finma 
their natal spot^ are inoapaUe of correcting the errors of 
their anceirfors^ and the original vices ^»f sitnatidnar di- 
mate^ But the free idea of Constantinople was farmed 
and executed by a single mind ; and the priauttve model 
was improved by the obedient zeal of the suljjects and 
successors of the first monarch. The a^acent isles w«e 
stored with an inexhaustible supply ei marble; but the 
various materials w^e transported from the most remote 
shores of Europe and Asia ; and the public and private 
buildingefi the palaces, duu'chesy aqueducts^ cisterns^ 
porticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, wcve 
adapted to the greatness of the coital of the East^. 
The superfluity of wealth was spread along the shores 
of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine territory^ as 
inr SB tiie Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long wall» 
might be considered as a populous suburb and a per^ 
petual garden. In this flattering picture, the past and 
the present, the times of prosperity and decay, are 
artfully confounded; but a sigh and a confessioi^ 

9 Somebody obterred, that the city of AtheDt might be circumnaTigated 
(ttt iisrty tMt woxjt vmt ABufmstif ittftta-BAS »«i wa^a.ir?iUf luu irt^tfrxuf)* But 
what may be true in a rhetorical sense of Conatantinople^ cannot be ^p^ 
plied to the situation of Athens, five miles from ihesea, and aoti&tersectod 
or flsrrounded by aay navigable streams. 
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4sospB ftmtt die onitinr^ akkt Mb wretched cooiifry WM en af. > 
the shadow and s^mlchre of its lianiier 8elf« The works ^^^^H^^ 
of aadeal scolptiire had be^n de&eed by Ohristian zeal 
or Bttiiiark; ¥«>leiice$ the fairest stmctures were demo- 
Hshed ; mad the marbles of Faros or Numidia were burnt 
for Kme^ or ap{>lied to the meanest imes^ Of many a 
statue, the place was marhed by an empty pedestal; of 
many a column the size was determined by a broken 
capital ; the tombs of the emperors were scattered on the 
groQBd; tiie stooke of time was accelerated by storms 
and earthquakes ; and tiie vacant space was adorned, by 
Tolgar tradNion, with fabulous monuments of gold and 
silver. From theae wimders, which Uved only in me* 
movy 0r belief, he distinguishes however the porphyry 
pillar, tiie column and colossus of Justinian*, and the 
cfaov^, moKO especially the dome, of St Sophia;. the 
best condbsion, smee it could not be described accord* 
faig to its merits, and after it no other ol^eot eould de« 
serve to be mteotioned. But he foi^tb, that a ceatary 
before, the trembling ikbrics of the colossus and the . 
churDh had been saved and supported by the timely 
care of Andronicos the elder. Thfarty years after the 
emperar had fortified St Sophia with two new buttress 
ses or pyramids, the eastern hemisphere suddenly gave 
way; and the images^ the altars, and the sanctimry, 
weM crashed by the falling ruin. The mischief indeed 
was ifeodily repaired; the rubbish was cleared by the 
incessant labour of every rank and age ; and the poor 
renmiBs of riches and industry were eimsecrated by the 
Oreeks to tiie most stately and venerable temple of the 
East*. 

The last hope tf the fiilling city and emphpe was rite creef; 
pkMsed in the harmony of the mother and daughter, iiit^\^^ 
the mntenMl tenderness of Rome, and thefllial obedience council of 
«f Constantiiiople. In the synodof Fiorenoe, theGreeka^l^^"^^ 

J Nicei^ras Greg^rai has described the colossus of Justinian (L ▼11. 13) » 
bat his AelMttres vet fttoe and inconsistent. The editor Boirin consulted his 
friend Oimfdon : and the sculptor gave him the true proportions of an eques- 
trian statue. l*hat of Justinian was still visible to Peter Oyllius. not on the 
column, bat in the outward court of the Seraglios uid he was at Constantino- 
pie when it was melted downr and «a)|t Into a brass camioii (de Topofrapk. 
C,P.Lu.cl7). 

4 See the>decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in Nicephoms Gregoras (1. vii. 
19. L XT. 3). The building was propped by Andronicus in 1317, the eastern 
hemisphere fell in 1245. The Oreek:s in their pompons rhetoric, exalt the 
beauty and hoUnest of the ch«rcli> «0 enrthty heafeii> the abode of vag^U^ 
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CHAP, aad Lntiiui had emfaeaced, aii4 sobforilMMl^ Md l 
J;^^[|^ ed; bat these «igaa o£ firieadahip were peicidioue oar 
^"~^^friiitkeg'; and the bwelcfis ikbric of the imu^a vaotshed 
life^ dre«nl^ The emperor and his prelates ratmmed 
hmae ia the Yenetiaa galUes; but w they toadied at 
the Merea and the isles, of Gorfa and Leshos, the sub- 
jects oi the Latins compliuned that the pretended unioa 
woidd he an ittstrament of impression. No eoonw did 
they land on the Byzantine ahore than, they were saint- 
«d^ oc rather assailed^ with a genwal mumer of zeal 
and discontent. Dnring their absence^ above two years, 
tha capital had been deprived of its civil and ecclesias- 
tical rulers: fanaticism fermented in anareby i the mo^ 
fnriena monks reigned 4>ver the con«cieiice of wossen 
and bigots: and the haired of the Latin name was the 
first pdncaple of natinre and religion. Belnre hia de- 
partnre JEor Italy^ the emperw had flattered the city with 
the assnrance of a prompt relief end a pawerfnl sue- 
fonr : and the clergy^ confident in their wthodoxyand 
acienQe^ had promised themselves and their flocks an 
eaay victory over the bUnd shepherds of the West The 
doiAle disappointment exasperated the Gxeeka ; the . oon^ 
adence of the anbscribing prelates was aw^enodfthe 
iumr of temptation wi^ past; and they bad more to 
dsead fimn the public resentment^ than, they could hope 
from the f avoar of the empi»or or the pope* Iniri^ead of 
justifying their oenduct^ they d^kured their weakneas, 
professed their contrition, and caet themedivea on the 
mercy of God and their brethren^ To the repoMcbfol 
i(nestion, what had be^i the event ornae of tiieir Italian 
«ynod? they answered with sighs and tears, ^f jUas ! 
^^ we have made a new faith; we have exchanged piety 
^^ far impiety; we have betrayed the unmaculate aaai- 
^^ fice ; and we are become •A^^jrinites/^ (The Ajsymites 
were these who celebwted the commniiion witb -imlea^ 
Tened bread ; and I must retract or qualify the praise 



5 The genuine and original narrative of Syropultts (p. 312— ^5L) opens 
the achism from the first ofice of the Qreeka at Venice, to the general oppo- 
«il'um at ConctaiMiiiople of the etevmr and people. 

6 On the achism of Constantinople, see Fhranaa (L il. c. 17)» Laontcus 
Chalcocondyles (I. vi.p. 155, t5$), andDueaa (c. 31)-; llielast of whom writes 
^ith truth and freedom. Among the moderns we msy dtatinf^tish the conti- 
fioator of Fleury (ton. xxii. p. 338, &c. 401. 420, Sic.)* and Spondanos (A. D. 
1440—30). The sense of the latter is drowmd ia pr«|fQ4ie« nsd passion, id 
toon as Rome and rellgioo are concerned^ 
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whicli I have liestowed on fhe growing philosophy of chaf. ' 
the tiiiies.) *< Alas! We hare been seduced by distress^ lxvuj 
'< by fraud, and by the hopes and fears of a transitory ^'^^"^'^^ 
^^ fife. Tfa^ hand that has signed the nnion should be 
<' cut off; and the tongne that has pronounced the Latin 
"creed deserves to he torn from the root.^^ The best 
proof of their repentance was an increase of zeal for {he 
most trivial rites and the most incomprehensible doc- 
trines ; and an absolute separation from all, without ex- 
ceptfaig their prince, who preserved some regard for 
honour and consistency. After the decease of the pa- 
triarch Joseph, the archbishops of Heraclea ajid Tre- 
bizond had courage to refnse the vacant c^ce; and car- 
dinal Bessarion preferred the warm and comfortable 
shelter of the Tatican. The choice of the emperor and 
his clergy was con&ned to Meirophanes of Cyzicus : he 
was consecrated in St, Sophia, but the temple was va- 
cant. The cross-bearers abdicated their service; the 
iafectimi spread from the city to the villages ;^ and Me- 
trophanes dischaiged, without eflfect, some ecclesiaatical 
thunders i^intt a nation of schismatics. The eyes of 
the Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the 
champion of his conntry ; and the suffisrings of the holy 
confessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration and 
applause. His example and writings propagated the 
flame of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon re* 
moved him from the world; but the gospel of Mark was 
not a law of fci^veness; and he requested with his 
dying breath, that none of the adherents of Rome might 
iattend his obsequies or pray for his souL 

The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of zctiofthe 
the Byzautine empire. Secure under the Mamaluke^J^^J^ 
sceptre, the three patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, andiimt. 
Jerusalem, assembled a numerous synod ; disowned their 
represmita^ves atFevrara and Florence; oondenmed the 
creed and council of the Latins : and threatened the 
emperw of Constantinople with the censuros of the 
Eastern church. Of the sectaries of the Greek commu« 
oion, the Russians were the most powerful, ignorant, 
and superstitious. Their primate, the cardinal Isidore, 
hastened from Florence to Moscow^ to reduce the in- 



7 Isidore WM ncttopoUtaii of ltiow« Imt the Greeks mbjeet to Polnid 
Hare removed that see Irhh the mimi of IKev to Lemborr or Mopoid (Her- 

vol.. viii. O 
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• CHAP, dependent nation under the Roman yoke. But' the 
^^^^^^ Russian bishops had been educated at mount Athos : 
'^""^^'^^and the prince and people embraced the theology of 
their priests. They were scandalised by the title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross of the Legate, the friend of iliose 
impious men who shaved their beards, and performed 
the cUvine office with gloves on their hands and rings on 
their fingers : Isidore was condemned by a synod j his 
person was imprisoned in a monastery : and it was with 
extreme difficulty, that the cardinal could escape from 
the hands of a fierce and fanatic people'. The Rus- 
sians refused a passage to the missionaries of Rome 
who aspired to convert the Pagans beyond the Tanais^; 
and their refusal was justified by the maxim, that the 
guilt of idolatry is less damnable than that of schism. 
The errors of the Bohemians were excused by their ab- 
horrence for the pope ; and a deputation of the Greek 
clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary en- 
thusiasts*^. While Eugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the 
walls, oi» rather to the palace, of Constantinople The 
zeal of PalaBologus had been excited by interest; it was 
soon cooled by opposition : an attempt to violate the 
national belief might endanger his life and crown ; nor 
could the pious rebels be destitute of foreign and do- 
mestic aid. The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who in Italy had maintained a prudent and popular 
silence^ was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; 
and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased 

Ibestein, in RamasiOi torn. ii. p. 137). On the other hand, the RttMuins trani- 
ferred their spiritual obedience to the archbifthop, vho became, in 1588, the 
patriarch, of Moscow (Leveque, Uist. de Russie, torn. iii. p. 188. 190. from 
a Greek MS. at Turin, Iter et labores Archiepiseopi Arsenii). 

8 I'he curious narratiTe of Lereque (Hist, de Bussie, torn. ii. p. 242 — 
247.) is extracted from the patriarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara and 
Florence are described bj ignorance and passion } but the Russians are cre- 
dible in the account of their own prejudices. 

9 The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the Samanaeans and Gymnoso- 
phist8,ha8 been driven by the more popular Braroins firom India into the nor- 
thern deserts ; the oakcKl philosophers were compelled to wrap themselves 
in fur I but they insensibly sunlc into wizards and physicians. The Mord- 
Tans andTcheremisses in the European Bussiaadhere to this religion, which 
is formed on the earthly model of one king or God, his ministers or angels* 
and the rebellious spirits who oppose his government. As these tribes of 
the Volga have no images, they might more justly retort on the Latin mis- 
sionaries the name of idolaters (Leveque, Hist des Peuples soumis k la 
Domination des Busses, tom«i. p. 194—237. 423—460). 

10 Spoodanus, Annal. Bceles. torn. ii. A. D. 1451, No. la The epistle of 
th^ €lre^> with a Latin Tersion, ia extant in the college library at Pr^^e. 
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and alamed by the secwine firiirndsliip of the Ghreeks chap^ ^ 
and Latins. . iS^ 

" Saltan Murad or Amurath^ lived forty-nine, and ^^^^ ^^ 
*^ reigned thirty years, six months, and eight days. Hecharkcter 
*' was a just and valiant prince, of a great soul. Patient ^^'J'^* 
** of labours, learned, merciful, religious, charitable ; a 4. d. U3t 
• lovwr and encourager of the studious, and of all who]^^j^^» 
*' excelled in any art or science ; a good emperor and a 
*'' great general. No man obtained more or greater vie- 
** tories than Amurath: Belgrade alone withstood his 
^* attacks. Under his reign, the soldier was ever vie- 
'' toiiotts, the citizen rich and secure. If he subdued 
-^ any country, his first care was to build moschs and 
^^ caravanseras, hospitals and colleges. Every year he 
^* gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the pro« 
^^ phet; and sent two thousand five hundred to the reli* 
•^ gious persons of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem^^'^ 
This portrait is transcribed from the historian of the 
Othman empire : but the applause of a servile and su- 
perstitions people has been lavished on the worst of ty* 
i^ants ; and the virtues of a sultan are often the vices 
most useful to himself, or most agreeable to his subjects* 
A nation ignorant of the equal benefits of liberty and 
law, must be awed by the flashes of arbitrary power: 
the cruelty of a despot will assume the character of jus- 
tice; his profusion, of liberality; his obstinacy, of firm- 
ness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, few 
acts of obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt 
must tremble, where innocence cannot always be secure. 
The tranquility of the people, and the discipline of the 
troops, were best maintained by perpetual action in the 
field: war was the trade of the Janizaries : and those 
who survived the peril, and divided the spoil, applaud- 
ed the generous ambition of their sovereign. To pro-^ 
pagate the true religion, was the duly of a faithful Mu- 
sulman : the unbelievers were his enemies, and those of 
the prophet : and, in the hands of the Turks, the scyme- 
tar was the only instrument of conversion. tJnder these 
circumstances, however, the justice and moderation of 
Amurath' are attested by his conduct and acknowledged 
by the Christians themselves ; who consider a prosperous 

11 Sec Cantemir, Higtory of the Othman Empire, p. 94. Murad, or Mo- 
rad, imy be more correct : biit I have preferred the popular name, to that ob- 
scure diliffence whkb Ur&rely luccessfol in translutln^ an Oriental, into the 
Roman, alphabet 
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» eHAF. nigB and a pMi^ful dbiA. m Aa rewiTd of- Us mngoL" 
Lxvu. j^ niMrite. la the vigour of bis age and miUtaiy pow- 
^^^^'^"^"^ er, he seldom engaged in a war till he was jastified by 
a previous aad adequate pravocation: the viotorioutml- 
tau was disarmed by suhmission; and in the observance 
•f treaties^ his word wsis inviolate and saeced^*. Tlie 
Hungarians were conunonly the s^^easors ; he was pro- 
TokeS by t)ie revolt of Scanderbeg; and the peridious 
Caramanif^n was twice vanquished^^and twice pardoned^ 
hy the Ottoman monarch. Before he invaded the Morea^ 
Thebes had been surprised by the despot 2 in the conquest 
of Thessalonica^ the grandson of Ba^zet might dis- 
pute the recent purchase of the Yenetians ; and aftet* the 
jlnst siege of Constantinii^le^ the sultan was nev w teii^>t- 
edy hy the distress^ Uie absence^ or the injnries^ of 
FaliMilogus^ to extinguish the dying light of the Byzan- 
tine eminre. 
Hisdottbie But (lie ttost sinking feature in the life and ekancter 
abdicA. pf Amuntth^ is the £ubte abdication of the Turkish 
A^D. 1443 throne ; and, w^^e not his motives debased by an allay of 
—1444. superstition ; we mnst praise the royal philosopher^', who 
ai tiie age of forty could discern the vanity of human 
greatness. Besigni&g the sraptre to his seai, he retired 
to the pleasant residence of Magnesia; but lie retired 
to thesodety of saints and hemits. It was not till the 
foniih century of the Hegira, that the rdigion of Maho- 
met had been corrupts by an insMtatiiMi so advense to 
his geniw ; hut in the age of the crasades, tta vmrieuB 
orders of Dervishes were multiplied by the exanqple cf 
the Christian, and even the Latin, monJks'^. The lord 
of nationn sutNOEutted to fast, and pray, and tncn ronad 
in eniUess rotation with tibe fiuiatics, who mistook 
the giddiness of the head for Uie illumination of the 
spirit^'* But he was soon awakened from this dream, of 

12 SeeChalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 186. 198)» Ducas (c..^), and Marintts Bar- 
letiiu (in Vit. Scatiderbe^, p. 145, 146). In his good Caiih towards the gar- 
rison of Sfetigrade, he was a lesson and example to his son Mahomei. 

13 Voltaire (Essai siir I'Histoire Generale, c. 89. p. 283, 284.) admires /c 
JPhil^^he Thtrcf would he have bestowed the same praise on a Christian 
prince for retiring to a monastery ? In his way, Voltaire was a bigot, an in- 

, tolerant bigot. 

I 14 Se the articles Dervische, Fnkir, J^^asser, SohbamaS^ in d'flerbelot's Bib- 

* liotheque Orientale. Yet the subject is superficially treated from the Persian 

and Arabian writers. It is among the Turks that these orders have priuci- 
I pully flourished. 

! 15 Rycaut (in the present state of the Ottom^tj) Empire, p. 243—268 ) &f 
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ion wis^ fenmost la urge the pablic danger and the ^5^ 
wiskea of the people. Under the banner of tiieir veteran ^""^^^ 
leader^ fte Janizariea fought and ccrnqnetedj but he 
wididrewfiEom&e ieldof Vama^ again to pray^ to fast^ 
and to torn roohd with his Magnesian brethren. These 
pious oeeupatioBa were again interrupted by the danger 
ei the state. A vietarions army disdainod the inexperi* 
eace off their yonthf al mler : the city of Adrianople was 
abandoned to ra|dne and slaughter ; and the unanimous 
divan implored his presence to appease the tumult^ and 
prevrai flie rebellioii^ of the Janicaries. At the well* 
known vttce of their master^ they trembled and obeyed ; 
snd the relnctant sultan was compelled to support his 
splendid servitude^ till^ at the end of four years^ he wu 
relieved by tiie angel of death. Age or disease^ misfor- 
tone or cajHrice, have tempted several princes to descend 
from the throne; and they have had leisure to repent of 
their irretrievable step. Bnt Amnrath ak>ne^ in the fdU 
libeity ei choice^ after the trial off empire and solitude^ 
has repmUd his preference of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren^ Sngenius Eagenint 
had not been nnmindlhl of their temporal interest ; and [^^^ 
Ids tender regard for the Bysaatine empire was animat- i^unst 
ed by a just apprehension of the Turks^ who approached^ ^Ju^* 
aad might soon invade^ tlie borders of Italy. But the 
spiii* elf the cnisaideB Imd expired ; and the coldness of 
the Vwakfi was not less unreasoimble than their head- 
hmg passion. In ^e eleventh century^ a fonatsc monk 
coald ptedpitalo Bnrqpe on Asia for the recovery of the 
hsly ocpnlchre; bnt in the fifle^i^^ the most pressing 
Bmtives of religion and policy were insuilcient to unite 
the Latins in the defence of Ofaristendom. Germany was 
an inexhaustible storehouse of men and arms^^^: but that 
complex and languid body required the impulse of a vi- 

fordi much tnfbnnation, which he drew from bis personal conTemtton wiU» 
the heads of ihe denrishea, most of whom ascrifaM^d their origin to the time 
of Orchan. He does not mention the ZtcAic^r of Chalcocondyles (I. vii. p. 286.) 
&mong^ whom Amiirath retired : the SeiJi of that author are the descendants 
of Mahomet. 

16 In the year 1431, Germany raised 40»000 horse, men at anns> against 
(he Hussites of Bohemia (Lenfaat, Hist, du Concile de Basle, torn. i. p. 316)« 
At the s:ege of Niiys on the Rhine in 1474, the princes, prelates, and cities, 
sent their retpectire quotas : and the bishop of Munster (qui n*est pas dea 
plus grands) furnished 1400 horse, 6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 wag- 
ons. The united armies of the king of Engta&d and the duke of Burgundy 
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CHAP^ goroushand; and Frederic the third was alike impotent 
^^^"- in his personal character and his Imperial dignity. A 
long war had impaired the strength^ without satiating 
the animosity of France and England*^: hut Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, was a vain and magnificent prince ; and 
he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the adventurous 
piety of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from 
the coast of Flanders to the Hellespont. The maritime 
republics of Venice and Genoa were less remote from the 
scene of action ; and their hostile fleets were associated 
under the standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Poland, which covered as it were the interior 
pale of the Latin chui'ch, were the most nearly concern- 
ed to oppose the progress of the Turks. Arms were 
the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians, and 
these nations might appear equal to the contest, could 
they point, against the common foe, those swords that 
were so wantonly di*awn in bloody and domestic quarrels. 
But the same spirit was adverse to concord and obedi- 
ence : a poor country and a limited monarch ace incapa- 
ble of maintaining a standing force i and the loose bodies 
of Polish and Hungarian horse were not armed with the 
sentiments and m capons which, on some occasions, have 
given irresistible weight to the French chivalry. Yet, 
on this side, the designs of the Roman pontifi^ and the 
eloquence, of cardinalJulian, his legate, were promoted 
by the circumstances of the times'^; by the union of liie 
two crowns on the head of Ladislaus^% a young and 
ambitious soldier; by the valour of an hero, whose 
name, the name of John Huuiades, was already po- 
pular among the Christians, and formidable to the 
Turks. An endless treasure of pardons and indulgences 

scarcely equalled one third of this German host (Memoires dc Philippe de 
Comines, I. iv. e. 2). At present six or seven hundred thousand men are 
maintained in constant pay and admirable discipline, by the powers of Ger- 
many. 

17 It was not till the year 1444, that France and Eng^land could agree on 
a truce of some months (See Rymer*s Foedcra^ and the chronicles of both 
nations). 

18 In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 1443« 1444.) 
has been my leading guide. He has diligently read, and critically compar- 
ed, the Greek and Turkish materials, the historians of Hungary, Poland, 
aud ihe West. His narrative Is perspicuous, and where he can be free from 
a religious bias, the judgment of Spondanus is not contemptible. 

19 1 have curtailed the harsh letter (Wladislaus) which most writers affix 
to his name, either in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, or to dis- 
tinguish him from his rival the infant Ludislaus of Austria- Their competi- 
tion for the crown of Hungary is described by Callimachus (I. i, ii. p. 447 — 
48:>), Bonfinlus (Decad. iii. L iv), Spondanus and Lenfanu 
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traa scattered by the legalte ; maiiy private warriors of chap, 
France and Germany imisted under the holy banner; ^^^^ 
and the crusade derived some strength^ or at least some ^'^'^'^^'*^ 
reputation^ from the new allies, both of Europe and 
Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia exaggerated the dis- 
tress and ardour of the Christians beyond the Danube^ 
who would unanimously rise to vindicate their religion 
and liberty. The Greek emperor"®, with a spirit un- 
known to his fathers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, 
and to sally from Constantinople at the head of his na- 
tional and mercenary troops. The sultan of Carama- 
nia'^ announced the retreat of Amurath, and a powerful 
diversion in the heart of Anatolia; and if the fleets of 
the West could occupy at the same moment the straits 
of the Hellespont, the Ottoman monarohy would be dis- 
severed and destroyed. Heaven and earth must rejoice 
in the perdition of the miscreants ; and the legate, with 
prudent ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, 
perhaps the visible, aid, of the Son of God, and his di- 
vine Mother. 

Of the Polish and Hunprian diets, a religious warLadisiaus, 
was the unanimous cry; and Ladislaus, after passing ^jj||^^ 
the Danube, led an army of his confederate subjects as and Hun- 
far as Sophia, the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom. IJi^rYy'. 
this expedition they obtained two signal victories which l^^a'i^sr 
were justly ascribed to the valour and conduct of Huni- ^^^en^. 
ades. In the first, with a vanguard of ten thousand 
men, he surprised the Turkish camp ; in the second, he 
vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned of 
their generals, who possessed the double advantage of 
a;ronnd and numbers. The approach of %vinter, and the 
natural and artificial obstacles of mount Hsemus, arrest- 
ed the progress of the hero, who measured a narrow in- 
terval of six days^ march from the foot of tlie mountains 
to the hostile towers of Adrianople, and the friendly 
capital of the Greek empire. The retreat was undis- 
turbed; and the entrance into Buda was at once a mill* 
tary and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical procession 

20 The Greek historians, Phranza,Chalcocondy1cs, and Dncas.do not ascribe 
^i> their prince a very active part in this crusade, which be seems to hare 
promoted by his wishes, and injured by his fears. 

21 Cantemkr (p. 88.) ascribes lo his policy the orii^inal plan, and transcribes 
Ills animating epistle to the king of lluntcury. But the Mahometan powers 
ar« seldom informed of the stwe of Christendom ; and the situation and 
correspondence of tJUe knights of Uhodes must connect them with the sultan 
'jf Caramania. 
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CHAP. Wfts ftnmmd hj titp kin^ amd hii wmiord on fooi: hm 
^^^^ moely balanoed the meritd and Awards of the two «a* 



tions ; «rid the pride of conqaest was btended with the 
humble temper of Ghristiaiiity. Thirteea bashaws^ nine 
standardd, luid four thousand captivei, were unquegtimi. 
able trc^hieB ; and as all wera willi&g to beliiere^ and 
VDue were present to contradict^ tiie crusaders smMpli- 
edf with unblttsUng confidence^ the myriads of Turks 
The whom they had left on the field of batae^. The most 
Turkiih gi^jjd proofs and tha most salutary consequence^ of vie- 
^^*^ Uajy was a deputation from the diyan to solisit peace^ 
to restore Swvia^ to ransom the prisraers^ and to eva- 
cnate the Hungarian frontier. By this treaty^ the ra^ 
tnmal objects of the war were obtained : the kin^ the 
dei^o^ and Huniades himself^ in the diet of Segediuy 
were si^Mfii^ with pubMc and prtrate emolument; » 
truce of ten years was concluded $ and tiie foltowers of 
Jesus and Mahomet^ who swore on tin Gosp^ and tile 
Koran, attested the word of God as the guardian of 
truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the j^aee of the 
Gkispel, the Turkish ministers had proposed to substi- 
tute the ^ucharistj the real presence of the Caliiolic 
' deity; but the Christians rrfused to profdne their holy 
mysteries ; and a superstitious consdence is less forci- 
bly bound by the spiritual enei^^ than by the oirtWMd 
and visible symbols^ of an oath^, 
^j^^^^ During the whole transaction^ the cardinal legate had 
peace* observed a sullen silence^ unwilling to approve^ and 
^*^^^^ unable to oppose^ the consult of the king and people* 
But the diet was not dissolved before Jii^an was fwti- 
fied by the welcome intelligence^ that Anatolia was in- 
vaded by the Garamanian^ and Thrace by the &reek;y 
emperor; that the fleets of Genoa^ Venice^ and Bur- 
gundy^ were masters of the Hellespont; and that the 
allies^ informed of the victory^ and ignorant of the trea- 
ty of Ladislaus^ impatiently waited for the return of his' 
victorious army. ^ And is it thus/' eiu^lahned the cai*- 

22 In their letters to the emperor Frederic III. the HungariAns sX^y 300,000 
Turks in one battle; but the modest Julisn reduces the slaughter to 6000, or 
ercn 2000 infidels (£iiess Sylrius in Europ. c. 5. snd eptst. 44. 81. apud 
Spondsnum). 

S3 See the ori|^in of the Turk! sh wsr» snd the first expedition of Ladislaust 
in the nh and vith books of the Uid Decad of Bonfinius» vho in his division 
and style* copies Li?y with tolerable success. CalUniachus (L ii. p. 487-- »« 
496.) it still more pure and authentic. 
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dkial^^ f^ duttyon will ie$^t their expectaf iMi mi yotrr cra^p. 
<* aw« fcBtane. It is to tJieoi^ to your God, and yomr ^jj^^ 
<< feUow-Chmtiaiig, thai you have pledged, yomr £Eiitb ; "^ 
^^ and that prior obligation anniliilates a rash and sa*. 
<^ crile^^oaa oath to t^ enemies of Christ* His Ticax; 
^^ on earth is the Roman pontiff; without whose sauc- 
'< tiim you can neither pitunise nw perform. In his 
^ name I absolve your* perjary and sanctify your arms : 
<< fidlow my footsteps in the paths of glory and salva- 
'^ tiou; and if stiU ye have sciupks^ devolve on my head 
^* the punishment and the sin.^^ This mischievous ca-* 
sQistry was seomded by his respectable character, aiid 
the levity of popular assemblies r war was resolved, on 
the same spot where peace had so lately been sworn f 
and, in the execution of the treaty, the Turks were as- 
saalted by the Christians; to whom, with some reason, 
fliey mi^t apply the epithet of infidels* The falsehood 
of Ladislaus to his wo^ and oath, was palliated by the 
religion of the times : the most perfect, or at least the 
nost popular, excuse would have been the success of 
iiis arms and the deliveranee.of the Eastern church« 
But the same treaty which should have bound his con«' 
^science, had * diminished his strengith. On the proclama^^ 
tion of the peace, the French lund German volunteers 
departed wiUi indignant murmurs : the Poles were ex- 
hausted by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted with , 
foreign command i and their palatines accepted the first 
license, Aid hastily retired to their provinces and cas- 
tles. Even Hungary was divided by faction, or re* 
strained by a laudable scruple ; and the relics of the 
crasade that marched in the second expedition, were 
reduced to an inadequate force of twenty thousand men* 
k Wala^hian cbi^, who joined the royal standard with 
his vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers did 
dot exceed the hunting retuiue that sometimes attended 
the sultan ; and the gift of two horses of matchless speed, 
ought admonish Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the 
event But the despot of Servia, after the restoration 

24 I do notpretencl to warrant ihc literal accuracy of Julian's speech, which ' 
i&varioiitly worded by Callimachiis (1. iii.p. 505—507), BonSnius (Dec. iii. I. 
▼i. p. 457, 458), and other historians, who might indulge their own eloquence, 
•hilc they represent one of the orators of the age. But they all agree in tbf^ 
idvice and argumentsfor perjury, which in the ficldof controversy are fiercely 
ttlacked by the proiestants, and fetrbly defended by the Catholics. The Utter 
us discouraged by the misfortune of* MTamt. 

vou yiit P 
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CHAP, of his country and ohilclren, was tempted by the promise* 
^^^^!^ of new realms ; and the inexperience of the king, the 
enthusiasm of the legate^ and the martial presumption 
of Huniades himself^ were persuaded that every obsta- 
tie must yield to the invincible virtue of the sword and 
ihe cross. After the passage of the Danube^ two roads 
might lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont ; the 
ene direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains 
of Hsemus ; the other more tedious and secure, over a 
level country, and along the shores of the Euxine : in 
which their flanks, according to the Scythian discipline, 
might always be covered by a moveable fortiflcation of 
wagons. The latter was judiciously preferred : the 
Catholics marched through the plains of Bulgaria, bum- 
ing, with wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of 
the Christian natives; and their last station was at 
Warna, near the sea-shore ; on which the defeat and 
death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memorable name-', 
winw^^ It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of finding a 
A. D. 1444, confederate fleet to second their operations, they were 
ifw. 10. alarmed by the approach of Amurath himself, who had 
issued from bis Magnesian solitude, and transported the 
forces of Asia to the defence of furope. According to 
some writers, the Greek emperor had been awed, or 
geduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus ; and an 
indelible stain of corruption is fixed on Uie Genoese, or 
the pope's nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose mer- 
cenary connivance beti^ayed the guard of the Helles* 
pout. From Adrianople, the sultan advanced by hasty 
marches, at the head of sixty thousand men : and when 
the cardinal, and Huniades, had taken a nearer sun^ey 
of the numbers and order of the Turks, these ardent 
warriors proposed the tardy and impracticable measure 
of a retreat The king alone was resolved to conquer or 
die ; and his resolution had almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were oppo- 
site to each other in the centre ; and the Beglerbegs, or 
generals of Anatolia and Romania, commanded on the 
JTight and left against the adverse divisions of the despot 

25 Warna, under Uie (SrreUn name of Odeiaug, was a colony of the Mi- 
lesians which ihey denominated from the hero Ulysses (CeUarhis, torn. i. p. 
374. d^Anvillc, torn. i. p. 312). According to Arrian*8 Peripltis of the Euxine 
(p. 24. 25. Ui the Itt volume of Hudson's Geographers), it was situate 1740 
•tadia, or furlongs, from thcmputhof the Danube, 2140 from Byzantium, and 
360 to the norih of a ridge or promontory of mount Usmu^ which advADcet 
Sato the tea. 
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and Hiiniades« Tbe Turkish wii^ were broken on chai»; 
the first onset ! but the advantage was fatal; and t^© ,1^1^^ 
rash victorsi in the heat of the pursnit^ were carried 
away far from the annoyance of the enemy or the sup- 
port of their friends* n hen Amurath beheld the flight 
of his squadrons^ he despaired of his fortune^ and that 
of the empire : a veteran Janizary seized his horse's 
bridle; and he had the magnanimity to pardon and re-' 
\\2ird the soldier who dared to perceive the teiTor, and 
Rirest the flighty of his sovereign* A copy of the treaty, 
the monument of Christian perfidy^ had been displayed 
in the front of battle ; and it is said^ that the sultan i|^ his 
distress^ lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, im- 
plored the protection of the God of truth ; and called on 
the prophet Jesus himself to avenge the impious mock- 
ery of his name and religion**. W ith inferior numbers 
aod disordered ranks, the king of Hungary rushed for- 
wards in ibe confidence of victory, till his career was 
stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the Ji9.nizaries« 
if we may credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was 
pierced by the javelin of Amurath*J; he fell among theotttbdf 
spears of the infantry ; and a Turkish soldier proclaim- ^^^^•^^• 
ed with a loud voice, " Hungarians, behold the head of 
'^ your king!'^ The death of Ladislaus was the signal 
of their defeat On his return from an intemperate pur^ 
wit, Huniades deplored his error and the public loss : 
he strove to rescue the royal body, till he was over- 
whelsied by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and 
vaaquished; and the last efforts of his courage and con- 
duct were exerted to save the remnant of his Walachian 
eavalry. Ten thousand Christians were slain in the 
disastrous battle of Wama : the loss of the Turks, more 
considerable in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to 
their total strength ; yet the philosophic sultan was not 
ashamed to confess, that his ruin must be the consequence 
of a second and similar victory. At his command a co- 
lumn was erected on the spot where LadislausbadfAlt^ 
en; but the modest inscription^ instead of accusing th0 

26 Spmei^hriBtian writers affirm, that he drew from his boiom tbe host or 
wafer on wliich the treaty htd tui been sworn. The Moslems sappose» with 
more simplicity, an appeal to God and his prophet Jesus, wWieh is likewiso 
insinuated by Callimacnus (L iii. p. 516. Bpondan. A.D. 1444, Ko. ^). 

?7 A critic will always distrust these tpoHa opima of a victorious general,s» 
(I'ftcult lor Tslour to obtain^ so easy for flattery io invent (Canicmir, p. 90, 
91). Callimacjitts (1. iii. p. 517#) more simply aiul probably aflirms> super v«- 
Dicntibus J^nizans, telorum itiuititucTme, non tarn confcssusest, qosm obrutufc 
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cHAf>. Mlme<9»9 recorded flte tdHmVy and %ewftile9 #he iftttfbr- 
^J^l^^^ tune, of the Hcin«^rian youtt?*. 

Tfie canfi. Beforc I lo6c sigbt of the fteld of Warfia, I am tempt- 
amI Julian, ed to paude on the character and story of two principal 
actors^ the cardinal Julian and John Iluitiades. Ju- 
lian*^ Cnsarini was bom of a noble family of Romo: his 
»tddied bad embraced both the Latin and Greek learn- 
ing, both the sciences of divinity and law ; and his ver- 
satile genius was equally adapted to the schools, tbe 
eamp^ and the courts No sooner had be been invested 
with the Roman purple, than he was sent into Germany 
to arm Ihe empire a^nst tbe rebels and heroics of Bo- 
hemia. The spirit (tf persecution is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian; the military profession ill becomes a priest; bat 
the former is excused by the times ; and the latter was 
ennobled by the courage of Julian, who stood daunt- 
kss and alone in the disgraceful flight of the German 
host. As the pope^s legate, he opened the council of 
Basil; but the president doon appeared tiie most stre- 
kmous champion of ecclesiastical freedom ; and an oppo- 
sition of seven years was conducted by his ability and 
zeal. After promoting the strongest measures against 
the autltority and person of Eugenius, some secret mo- 
tive of interest or conscience engaged him to desert on 
a sadden the nopular party. The cardinal withdrew 
himself from llasil to Ferrara; and, in the debates of 
the Greeks and Latins, the two nations admired the 
dexterity of his arguments and the depth of his tkeolo- 
gical erudition^* In his Hungarian embassy we have 
already seen the mischievous effects of bis sophistry and 
eloquence, of which Julian himself was tbe first victim. 

28 Beiidet some valuable hintf from JP.neas Sylvius^ wbich are diligoitly 
«oUcctfcd by Spondaniii, our best authorities are tiiree lilstorlans of the xvth 
century, Philippui Callimadius (cle Rebus a Vladislao Polonorum atque Hun- 
garorum Re|pe gestis, libri iii. in Bel. Script. Reriim UangaHcarum, torn. i.p, 
433—518), Bonfinius (decail iii. l..v. p. 460-^67), and Chakocondylc^ (L vii. 
p. 165 — 179). The two first were Italians, but they passed iheir lives in Poland 
and llanrar^ (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, med. ^t infinx iEtatis, turn. i. p. 224, 
Vosaius de Hist. Latin. I. iii. c. 8. 11. .Bayle, Dictionniirc^ BoHrurnn}. A 
sntall tract oF Facliz Petanciua, chancellor of Segnia (ad calcem Cuspinian. de 
Caesaribus^ p.716— 722), rcpreaenta the theatre of tlie war in the xyth oentury, 

29 M. Lenftnt has described the oripin (Hist, du Concile de Basle, torn. i. 
p. 247, &c.), and Bohemian campaigri Qi. 315, &c:), of cardinal Julian. His 
services at Baail and Ferrara, and his unfortunate end, are occasionidly re- 
lated by Spontlanus, and tbe continuator of Fleury. 

30 Syropulus honourably praises the talents of an eneny (p. 117) : «row''. 
T* rtvm, itirtf o Ivxisrot^ ^t^/kitTtf^uiftts tLynf KXt A«>ixMff| a«ti /<«t iTinr/«»f k.ai. 
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soldier^ trad lost in the defeat of Waraa^ The circam^ s!!t^ 
ftaacesof his death are varioiidly related; bit it is be- """^^^^ 
liered^ that a wel^itry bicattbrauce of pM ittfieded hi« 
flighty and tempted the crael avwice of some Ohriatiaa 
faritivea. 

From an humble, or at lea^t a danbtful origiii^ the me- Jpba cor- 
rit of Jolm Hunihdee promoited hun to the oommand of J[t)[^,^'^* 
the HiiDgafiaii armies. Hb IMher was a Walaohian^ 
his nkMher a Gneek ; her unknown race ndght possibly 
tscesd to the emperors of Oonstanlinople } and the claims 
sf thB Walaehians, with the snmame of Corvinns, from 
the place of his naivity, mi^t suggest a tUft pretence 
for mkigling his blood with the pa^ridaas of ancieni 
Rome^. hk bis youth he served in the wan of Italy { 
and was retained, with twelve horsemen, by the bishop 
sf Zagrab : the valour of the irAtfs knight was soott 
eottspionous ; he increased his fortunes by a noble and 
wealttiy marriage ; and in the ddence of the Hungarnttt 
borders, he won in the same year three battles against 
the Tmrks. By his influence, Ladislaiis of Pola^ ob* 
tained the crown of Hungary ; and the important service 
was rewarded by the title and oflke of Waived of Tran«* 
sylvatua. The ftrst of Jnlian^s emsades added iwoTurv 
lush lanrels on his brow; and in the public distress the 
fatal emNrs of Wama were forgotten. During the ab-- 
sence and minority of Ladislaua of Austria, the titular 
king^ Huniades was elected supreme captain and gover- 
nor of Hungary ; and if envy at first was silenced by ter<^ 
for, a reign of twelve years supposes the arts of policy 
as well as of war. Yet the idea of a consummate gene* 
ral is not delineated in his campaigns ; the white knight 
fought w4th t^e hand rather than the head, as the chief 
of desultory Barbarians, who attack without fear and fly 
without shame ; and his military life is composed of % 
romantic alternative of victories and escapes. By the 
Turks, who employed his name to frighten 4heir per* 
verse children, he was corruptly denominated Jancus 

31 See Bonfiniiii, decad. Hi. 1. iv. p. 423. Could the Italian historian pro- 
nounce, or the king of Hiinf^ry hear, without a blush, the abaurd flattery, 
which confounded the name of a Walachian village with the casual, ihougi 
glorious* epithet of a single branch of the Valerian fitmily at Homef 

32 Philip de Comines (Memolres, 1. vi. c. 13), from the tradition of Oie 
times, mentions him with high encomitims, but under the whimsical name uf 
the CiieTalier Bhinc de Valaignfe (Valachta). The Greek Chalcocondyles, and 
ibc Torl^tb Annmb of LeuneUvius, presume to accuse his fidelity or vulour. 
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OHA?^ t4iihMii» Widrtd: ihoir titled in ibetpfiQ^Tof 4#ir 
vin^^ esteem ; the kingdom which he gaarded was inaccessi- 
^^^ ble to their anaa : and they felt him most daring and 
forn^idable^ when tliey fondly believed the captain and 
his country irrecoverably lost Instead of oonfining him- 
self to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of 
Warns he again penetrated into the helt^ of Bulgaria ; 
and in the plain of Gossova sustained, till the third day^ 
the shock of the Ottoman army, four times morenun^e- 
tons than his own. A» he fled alone through the woods 
of Walachia, the hero was surprised by two robbers i 
hut while they disputed a gold chain that huiig at bi* 
neck, he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the 
other, and, after, new perils pf captivity or death, con- 
soled by hid presence an. afflicted kingdom. But the 
last and most glorious action of his life was the defence 
of Belgrade against the powers of Mahomet the second 
Ri8 de- in person* After a siege of forty days^ the Turks who 
Bein^e ^^^ already entered the town, were compelled to retreat ; 
and death, fuid thejoyful nations celebrated Huniades and Belgrade 
Jil? 22^'** the milwarks of Christendom^'. About a month after 
Sept. 4/ tU^ great deliverance, the champion expired; and his 
most splendid epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince^ 
who sighed that he could no longer hope for . reve&g;e 
against the single antagonist who had triumphed over 
. lus arms. On the first Vacancy of the throne, Matthias 
Corvinus^ a youth of eighteen yeara of age, was elected 
and crowned hy the grateful Hungtirians. His reign was 
prosperous and long : Matthias aspired to the glory, of a 
qonqueror and a saint ; but his purest merit is the encou- 
ragement of learning: andthe.Latin orators and historic 
ans, who were invited from Italy by the son, have shed 
the lustre of their elooaence on the father's chairac- 
ter«. 

33 See Bonfinius (decad. iti. I. Titi. p. 493.) and Spondamis (A. D. 1456^ 
Ko. l*— 7). Hunlade* shated the pory of the defence of Btf1cp*ade wHh Ca- 
p'Mtran, a F)»nciican friar ; and ra their resp«ctHre narratifin» nekher the 
itaint nor the hero condescend to take notice of his rivars merit. 

34 See Bonfimua, decad. tii. L Tiii.— decad i^. 1. ▼Hi. The obserralions of 
Spondanus on the life and character of Matthias Corrinus, are cinrious and 

. critical (A. D. 1464^ No. 1. U75, No. 6. 1476, No. 14—16. 1490. No. 4^ 5)- 
Italian fame was the object of his vanitj. Hia actions are celebrated in the 
Epitome Remtn Hungaricamm (p. 322^412.') of Peter ]Unsanus» a Sicilian. 
Hrs wise and feoetious sayingrs are reg^isterea bj Oalestus Martins of Narni 
(526—568) : and we ha^e a parti caUr narrative of his wedding tmd corona^ 
tion. These three tracts are all contained in the first vok of Befits acriptore^ 
Reram Hungaritaiai^. 
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Ta ilie list of lieroes^ Jobn Htrniades and Scanderbe^ ttiKv. 
are commonly associated**: and they are both entitled to Jj^^J][\ 
our notice^ since their occupation of the Ottoman arms ^4^11 and 
delayed the rain of the Greek empire. John Castriot^educaUoo 
the father of Scanderbeg*% was the hereditary prince of J^^^" 
a small district of Epiras or Albania^ between the moan- priiKce of 
tains and the Adriatic sea. Unable to contend with the ^^^* 
snitiau's power^ Gastriot submitted to the hard conditions 



of peace and tribute : he delivered his four sons as the . ^*^^» 
pledges of his fidelity ; and the Christian youths^ aSfter * 
receiving the mark of circumcision, were instraeted in the 
Mahometan religion, and trained in the arms and arts of 
Turkish policy". The three elder brothers were con- 
founded in the crowd of slaves ; and the poison to which 
their deaths are ascribed, cannot be verified or drsptor* 
ed by iiny positive evidence. Tet the suspicion i^ in a 
great measure removed by the kind and paternal treat- 
ment of George Gastriot, the fourth brother, who, from 
liis tender youth, displayed the strength and spirit of a 
doldier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar* and two 
Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkish 
court, recommended him to the favour of Amurath, and 
his Turkish appellation of Scandetheg {IslcenderBegy 
or the lOTd Alexander, is a!n indelible memorial of his 
glory and servitude. His father^s principality was redu- 
ced into a province : but the lo^s was compensated by 
the rank and title of Banjiak, a command of five thou 
sand horse, and the prospect of the first dignities of the 
empire. He served with honour in the wars of Europe 
and Asia ; and we may smile at the art or credulity of 
the historian, who supposes, that in every encounter he 
spared the Ohristians, while he fell with a thundering 
arm on his Musulman foes. The glory of Huniades is 
without reproach ; he fought in the defence of his reli- 

95 Tbef are nmkedby Sir William Temple, iahiB pleasing Easinr on He* 
vote Virtue (Works, vol. iiir p. 385), aBMmg the seven chiefs who have de- 
served without wearing, a royal crown; Belisarius, Karses, Gontavoof 
Cordova, William first prince of Orange, Alexander duke of Puma, John 
Quniadesjk and George Castriot, or Scanoerbeg. 

36 I could wish for some simple, authentic memoirs of a friend of Scsn- 
derfaeiTi which would introduce me to the man, the time, and the place. In 
the old snd national history of Marinus Qsrletius, a priest of Scodra (de 
TilA, Moribus, et Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, 8u;. libri xiii. p. 367. Ar« 
geutorat. 1537, in foL) hisgaudy and cumbersome robes are stuck with ma« 
Dy false jewels. See likewise Cbalcocondyle^ I. nl* p* 185. L viii. p. 229. 

37 His circumcision, edticatioOy &c. are marked by Macixius with brevity 
am^ reluctance H. i. p. 6, T). 
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oeAi>: gpMi imdcoiuitry ; biii theoneBiies who appUiid ik^ pa* 

■ "•jfl^"' trioty have branclDd his rival with the naoia of traitor aii4 
apostate. In the eyes of the ChriatiaMy the rebdlioo of 
Scaaderbeg is juBtifted by his father's wroiigs^ the aaibi* 
gHOUS death of his three brott^tmsy liis own degsadation, 
aad the slaveiy of his owatry ; aad they adore the geae* 
nmsi thatgh turdy^ zeal^ with, which he asserted the faith 
aad indepeodeiiceof his soGSstors. But he had imbibed 
from his ninth year the doctrines of the Kosaa : he was 
%nwant of the Gospel ; the religion of a soldier is de. 
lermiDed by authority and habit; nor is it easy to cohi^ 
caive what new iUuminatioa at the age of ibrty'* could be 
poured into his soul. His motives would be hiss expos- 
fxi to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had he broken 
bis chain from the moment that he was seamble of it« 
weight ; but a long oblivion had sorely impaired his orir 
g^wU right ; and every year <tf obedience and reward 
had cemented the mutaal bond of the sultan and his sub^r 
jeot If l^canderbeg had long harboured the belief of 
Chi^istianity aid intention of revolt, a worthy mind must 
coad^NQii the base dissimulationy that could serve onlf 
to betray, that could prmnise only to be forsworn^ thi4 
could actively join in the temporal aad spiritual perdi-^ 
tion of so many thousands of his unhappy bfethnn. 

^m^^^ Shall we praise a secret correspondence with Huniadea^ 

']^^^ ^ while h^ commanded the vanguard of the Turkish ar- 
^- my? shall we excuse a deswtion of his standavdy a 

yi^^, ^ treacherous desertion which abandoned the victoiy to 
the enemies of his benefSftctor? In the confusion of 
a defeat, the eye <tf Scanderbeg was fixed on the 
Reis Effeodi or prii^cipal sacretiury : with a dagger 
at his breast, he extorted a firman or patent for the 
government of Albania ; and the murder of the giult- 
less scribe and his train, invented the consequences 
of an immediate discove^. With some bold compa- 
nions, to whom he had revealed his design, he es- 
caped in the night, by rapid marches, from the field 
af battle to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya 
were opened to the royal mandate ; and no sooner did he 

38 Since Seandcrbeii: died A. D. 1466, in the sixty-third ye»r of his aic« 
(Marinus, 1. xi'ii. p. 370), he was born in 1403; since he was torn Trom his 
parents by the Turks, when be was aonMimx (Marinus, 1. i. p. 1. 6\ tbatevent 
must have happened in 1412, nine years before the accession of Amuraili II. 
who must have inherited, not required, the Albanian slave. SpondlOUi has 
ttnuf^ked tliit inconsblency, A. D. 1431, No. 31. 1443» 2<o. 14. 
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commiiHd ttie ftvrtreas, than G^eorge Castriot dropt the cttap. 
mitsk of dissinnlfttion ; aJbjared the pn^het and the J^^I!'\. 
sultan, and proclaimed himself flie avenger of his fami- ^""^^'^^^^ 
ly a»d country* The names of religion and liberty 
provdced a general revolt : the Albanians, a martial 
race, ivere ananimous to live and die with their heredi- 
tary prince ; and the Ottoman garrisons were indalged 
ia the choice of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly 
of the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the Turkish war ; and each of ^e allies engaged to 
furnish his respective proportion of men and money. 
From these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, 
and from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an 
amiaal revalue of two hundred thousand ducats'^; and 
the entire som, exempt from the demands of luxury, 
was sfcrictly appropriated to the public use. His man- 
ners w^^ popular ; but his discipline was severe ; and 
every ^iperfluous vice was banished from his camp : his 
example strengthened his command ; and under his con- 
dact, the Albanians were invincible in their own opi- 
nion and that of their enemies. The bravest adventu- 
rers of France and Germany were allured by his fame His ra. 
and retained in his service : his standing militia consist* ^^^' 
ed of eight thousand horse and seven thousand foot: the 
horses were small, the men were active : but he viewed 
with a discerning eye the diflculties and resources of the 
nMmntBins ; and, at the blaze of the beacons, the whole 
nation was distributed in the strongest posts. With such 
unequal arms, Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three years 
the powers of the Ottoman empire ; and two conquer- 
ors, Amurath the second, and his greater son, were re- 
peatedly baffled by a rebel, whom they pursued with 
seeming contempt and implacable resentment At the 
head of sixty thousand horse and forty thousand Jani- 
zaries, Amurath entered Albania ; he might ravage the ' 
open country, occupy the defenceless towns, convert the 
chunks into moschs, circumcise the Christian youths^ 
and poliish mih death his adult and obstinate captives : 
but the conquests of the sultan were confined to the 
petty fortress of Sfetigrade ; and the garrison, invinci- 
ble to his arms, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and 
a superstitious scruple^^. Amurath retired with shame 

2$ Hii reveime and forces are luckily given by Marinus (L h\ p. 44). 
40 There were tw6 J>ibni»» the upMr «&dlowerj th« Bul^ivriaajipd Albv 
VOL. VIII. Q 
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oHAK and iM8 from the walls of Croya, the cMtle and tesi- 
'^^'^^ dence oi the Castriots ; the march, the siege, the retreat, 
were harassod by a vexatious, and almost invisible, ad- 
versary^*; and the disappointment might tend to embit- 
ter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the snltan^. In 
the falness of conquest, Mahomet the second still felt at 
his bosom this domestic thorn: his lieutenants were per- 
mitted to negotiate a truce ; and the Albanian prince stay 
justly be praised as a firm and able champion irf his na- 
tional independency. The unthusiasm of chivahy and 
religion has ranked him with the names of Alenander 
and Pyrrhns; nor would they blush to acknowledge 
their intrepid countryman : but his narrow dominim^ and. 
slender powers, must leave him at an humble distance 
below the heroes of antiquity, who- triumphed over the 
Bast and the Roman legions. His splendid achieve- 
ments,' the bashaws whom he encountered, the armies 
that he discomfited, and the three thousand Turks who 
were slain by his single hand, must be weighed in the 
scales of susjMcious criticism. Against an illiterate en- 
emy, and in the dark solitodeof £pirus, his partial bio- 
graphers may safely indulge the latitode of romance : 
but their fictions are exposed by the light of Italian 
history ; and they afford a skong presumption against 
their own truth, by a fabulous tale of his exploite, when 
he passed the Adriatic with eight hundred hcHrse to the 
succour of the king of Naples^^. Without disparage- 
ment to his fame, they might have owned that he was fi- 
nally oppressed by the Ottoman powers: in his extreme 
danger, he applied to pope Pius the second for a refuge 
in the ecclesiastical state; and his resources were al- 

ulan; the former, 70 miles from Gioya (1. i. p. X7)f was contiguous to the 
fortress of Sfetigrade, whose inhabitants refused to drink from a well into 
Which a dead dog bad traitorously been cast (I. v. p. 139, 140). We want a 
good map of Epirus. 

41 Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 93.) with the pompous 
and prolix declamation in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the Albanian 
priest, who baa been copied by the tribe of strangers and modems. 
. 42 In honour of his hero, Barletius (L vi. p. 188^192.) kills the sultan, by 
disease indeed, under the wails of Oroya. But this audacious fiction is dis- 
proved by the Greeks and Turks, who agree in the time and manner of Amu* 
rath^s death at Adrianople. 

43 See the marvels of his Calabrian expedition in the ninth and tenth books 
of Marinus Barletius, which may be rectified by the testimony or silence of 
Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, torn. xiii. p. 291.) and his original authors (Joh. 
Simonetta de Rebus Francisci Sfortix, in Muratori, Script Rerum. Ital. tom 
xxi. p. 738. et alios). The Albanian cavalry, under the name of JStnufiots, 
•oon bcctme ftinou* m the wart of Itoly (Meaoiica de Comines^ 1. vUi. c. ^; 
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most exhausted^ since Scanderbeg died a Aigitive at Lis- chap. 
8US on the Venetian temtory^^. His sepulchre was soon Jj^]ST[\ 
violated by the Turkish conquerors ; bnt the Janizaries, ^^^^j ^,^^^^1^ 
who wwe his bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by a. d. 
this sttperstitious amulet their involuntary reverence for j^^*^* 
his valour. The instant ruin of his country may re- 
dound to the hero's glory; yet, had he balanced the con- 
seqo^Dces of submission and resistance, a patriot per- 
haps would have declined the nneqnal contest which 
mast depend on the life and genius of one man. Bean* 
derbeg might indeed be supported by the rational, though 
fallacious, hope, that the pope, the king of Naples, and 
the Venetian republic, would join in the defence of a free 
and Christian people, who guarded the sea-coast of the 
' Adriatic, and the naiTow passage from Greece to Italy. 
His infhirt sen was saved from the national shipwreck ;- 
the Gastriots^ were invested with a Neapolitan duke- 
dom, and their blood continues to flow in the noblest 
families of the realm. A colony of Albanian fugitives ob- 
tained a settlement in Calabria, and they preserve at this 
day the language and manners of their ancestors^^. 

In the long career of the decline and fall of the Ro- consttn- 
man empire, I have reached at length the last reign of fast'of^Si* 
the princes of Constantinople, who so feebly sustained Roman or 
the name and majesty of the CsBsars. On the decease pj^o^^®"*' 
of John Pateologus, who survived about four years the a. d. 
Hungarian crusade^^ the royal family, by the death of^^^^i^ 
Andronicus and the monastic profession of Isidore, was a. n. 
reduced to three princes, Constantine, Demetrius, a^nd ^*^|» 
Thomas, the surviving sons of the emperor Manuel/ *^ 
Of these the first and the last were far distant in the 
Morea ; but Demetrius, who possessed the domain of 
Selybria, was in the suburbs, at the head of a parly : Im 

44 SponcUnus» from the best evidence and the most rational criticism, hsa 
-rdticed the giant Sennderbep to the human size (A. 1). 1401, No. 20. 1463, 
No. 9. 1465, No. 12, 13. 1467, No. 1). His own letter to tlie pope, and the 
tcsMnofiyof Phfftnza (L iii. c. 28.) a refugee in the nei^hbourinpf isle of 
Cnrfij^ demonstrate his last distress, which is awkwardly coucculed by >fari« 
nus Barletius (1. x). 

45 See the £unily of the Castriots, in Ducange (Fam. Dalmaticae, &c. xviil. 
p. 348—350). 

46 This coloDjE of Albanese is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne (Travels into 
the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350—354). 

47 Thecljronologyof Pbranzais clear and ft"thentic; but instead of foar 
years and sercn months, Spondanus (A. D. 1445, ^o 7) assgrii .seven or 
i-'ijfht years to the reifi^n of the last Constantine, wh.h he dtJuccs IVora a 
^puriooB epistle of BugenlQ* IV. to the king of iEihiopia. 
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oHAi". ambition was not chilled with the public distrem; and 
J^^^^^ his conspiracy with the Turks and the schismatics had 
^^"^""""'^^ already disturbed the peace of his country. The fuiie- 
ral of the late emperoi* was accelerated with singular, 
and even suspidous^ haste; the claim of Demetrius to 
the vacant throne was justified by a trite and flimsy so- 
phism, that he was bom in the pui^ile, the eldest son of 
his fa^er^s reign. But the empress*mother, the senate 
> and soldiers^ the clergy and people, were unanimous in 
the cause of the lawful successor; and the despot Tho- 
mas, who ignorant of the change, accidentally returned 
to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the interest 
of his absent brother. An ambassador, the historian Phran- 
, za, was immediately despatched to the court of Adria- 
nople. Amurath received him with honour and dismiss- 
ed him with gifts; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced Ms supremacy, and the ap- 
proaching downfal of the Eastern empire. By the 
hands of two illustrious deputies, the Imperial crown 
^ WBB pkoed at Sparta on the head of Gonstantiae. In 
the spring he sailed from the Morea, escaped the en- 
counter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the aoclamations 
of his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new reign, 
and exhausted by his donatives the treasure, or rather 
the indigence, of the state. The emperor immediately 
resigned to his brothers the possession of the Morea : 
and the brittle friendship of the two princes, Demetrius 
and Thomas, was confirmed in their mother's presence 
by the f»il security of oaths and embraces. His next 
occupation was the choice of a consort. A daughter of 
the doge of Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzan- 
tine nobles objected the distance between an hereditary 
monarch and an elective magistrate ; and in their sub- 
sequent distress, the chief of that powerful republic was 
not unmindful of the affront. Constantino afterwards 
hesitated between the royal families of Trebizond and 
Georgia; and the embassy of Phranza represents in his 
public and private life the last days of the Byzantine 
empire*'. 
Embas- Theprotovestiare^ or great chamberlain, Phranza, sail- 



PhrHTiza, ^^ fr<^n^ Constantinople a:^ minister of a bridcgi'oom ; and 
' Ics of wealthand luxury were applied to his pompous 

48 Phranza^ (1. ilu c. 1-^.) deserves credit and esteem. 
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appearance. His numeDous retinae consirted of nobles chap. 
and j^nards^ of physicians and monks ; he was attended ^^^^ 
by a band of music ; and the term of bis costly embassy ^ 
was proljracted aboye two years. Oq his arrival in 
Georgia or Iberia^ the natives from the toMms and villa- 
ges flocked around the strangers ; and such was their 
simplicity^ that they were delighted with the effectsi 
without understanding the caose^ of musical harmony^ 
Among the crowd was an old man^ above an hundred 
years ^age^ who had formerly been carried away a 
captive by the Barbarians^% and who amused his hearers 
mih a tale of the wonders of India^^, from whence he 
had retamed to Portugal by an unknown sea'^ From 
this hospitable land^ Phranza proceeded to the court of 
Trdbizmid^ where he was informed by the Greek prince 
of the recent decease of Amurath. Instead of rejoiciog 
in the deliverance^ the experienced statesman expressed 
his apprehension^ that an ambitious youth would not long 
adhere to die sage and pacific system of his father* Af- 
ter the sultanas decease^ his Gturistian wife Maria^^ the 
daughter ai the Swvian despot, had been hononrably re- 
store to her parents : on the fame of her beauty and me- 
rit, she was recommended by the ambassador as the 
most worthy object of the royal choice ; and Phranza re- 
capitulates and refutes the specious objections that might 
be rais^ agsin^ the proposal. The majesty of the pur- 
ple would ennoble an unequal alliance ; the bar of afflhd- 
ty might be removed by liberal alms and the dispensa- 
tion irf the church ; the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had 
been repeatedly overlooked; and^ though the fair Maria 

49 Suppose him to have been captured In 1394, in Timcur's first war ia 
Georgia (Shevefeddin, 1. tit. c. 50) ; he migfht follow his Tartar master into 
Uindioslan in 1398» and from thence sail to the spi«e islands. 

50. The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fif\y years, and en- 
joyed the most perfect productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
Tlie animab were on a large scale ; dragons seventy cobits, ants (the formi- 
ca IwUca) nine inches long, sheep like elephants, elephants like sheep. Quid* 
libet audendi, &c. 

51 He sailed in a country vessel from the spice islands to one of the ports 
of the exterior India ; invenitque navem grandem ibericam, qui in Portu^dt- 
Ham est delatus. This passage composed in 1477 (Phranza, 1. ill c. 30% 
twenty years before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or 
vonderful. But this new geography is sullied by the old and incompatible 
error which places the source of the Nile in India. 

52 Cantemir (p. 83), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the 
Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424*^ 
It will not easily be believed, that in six and twenty years cohabitation, the 
sultan corpus ejus non tetiget. After the taking of Constantinople, she fled 
Uj AXahomett II. (Phranza^ 1, iii.c. 22). 
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CHAP, was near ifty years of age, she might yet hope to give 
^^^'^ an heir to the empire. Gonstantine listened to the ad- 
^'^^"^^'^ vice, which was transmitted in the first ship that sailed 
from Trebizond ; but the factions of the court opposed 
his marriage ; and it was finally prevented by the pious 
vow of the sultana, who ended her days in the monastic 
profession. Reduced to the first alternative, the choice 
of Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian prin- 
cess ; and the vanity of her father was dazzled by the 
glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, according to 
the primitive and national custom, a prioe for his daugfa- 
ter^% he offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an 
annual pension of five thousand ducats ; and the services 
of the ambassador were repaid by an assurance, that, as 
his son had been adopted in baptism by the emperor, the 
establishment of his daughter should be the peculiar 
care of the empress of Constantinople. On the retam 
of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the Greek mo- 
narch, who with his own hand impressed three Vermil- 
lion crosses on the golden bull, and assured the Greorgian 
X envoy, that in. the spri^ig his gallies should conduct the 
bride to her Imperial palace. But Constantine embraced 
his faithful servant, not with the cold approbation of a 
sovereign, but with tlie warm confidence of a friend, who, 
after a long absence, is impatient to pour his secrets in- 
state of to the bosom of his friend. . " Since tlie death of my mo- 
tineTOuri'^^*^^^'' and of Cautacuzene, who alone advised me with-> 
^^ out interest or passion^% I am surrounded,'^ said the em- 
peror, "by men whom I can neither love, nor trust, nor 
^^ esteem. You are not a stranger to Lucas Notaras, the 
^^ great admiral ; obstinately attached to his own senti- 
^^ments, he declares, both in private and public, that his 
" sentiments are the absolute measure of my thoughts and 
^^ actions. The rest of the courtiers are swayed by their 
^' personal or factious views ; and how can I consult the 
" monks on questions of policy and marriage ? I have 
"yet much employment for yonr diligence and fidelity. 
^' In tlie spriui^ you shall engage one of my brothers to 
" solicit the succour of the Western powers ; from the 

53 The classical reader will recollect the offers of Ag;imeninon (Iliad, 1. 
T. 144), and the general practice of antiquity. 

54Cantacuzenc (I am ig^norant of his relation to the emperor of that name) 
was fjreat domestic, a firm asserter of the Greek creed, and a brother of the 
queen of Scrvia, wliom he visited with the character of ambassador (Syro- 
pulus, p. 37, 38. 45). 
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*• Morea you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular com- chap. 
*• mission ; snd from thence proceed to Georgia to re- ^'^^'^^ 
'^ ceive and conduct the future empress/' " Your com- ^ 
"raands," replied Phranza, "are irresistible; but 
** deign, great sir,'' he added^ with a serious smile^ '' to 
'* consider that if I am thus perpetually absent fi'om my 
*• family, my wife may be tempted either to seek another 
^' faasband, or to throw herself into a monastery/' Af- 
ter laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor more 
gravely consoled him by the pleasing assurance that this 
fthoold be his last service abroad, and that he destined 
for his son a wealthy and noble heiress ; for himself, the 
important office of great logothete, or principal minister 
of state. The marriage was immediately stipulated ; 
but the office, however incompatible with his own, had 
been usurped by the ambition of the admiral. Some 
delay was requisite to negotiate a consent and an equi« 
valent; and the nomination of Plminza was half declar* 
ed, and half suppressed, lest it might be displeasing to 
an ittsolent and powerful favourite. The winter was 
spent in the preparations of his embassy ; and Phranza 
had resolved that the youth his son should embrace this 
opportonity of foreign travel, and be left, on the appear- 
ance of danger, with his materaal kindred of the Mo- 
rea. 8ach were the private and public designs, which 
were interrupted by a Turkish war, and finally buried 
in the rains of the empire. 
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CHAPTER LXVUI. 

Meign and CJiaracter qf Mahomet tlie Second. — Siege, ^Usaultf 
andjinal Conquests y Constantinople 5y the Turks. — Death oj 
Constantine FaUeologus. — Servitude n/tfie Greeks. '^Extinction 
of the Roman Empire in tlie East. — Consternation of Europe. — 
Conquests and Death of Mahomet the Second. 

Lx Au. "I^II^ ^^^S^ ^^ Constantinople by Ae Turks attmf t9 

\.^'>r>J om first attention to Hie pereon and character of the 
ckancter great dcstroyer. Mahomet tiie second^ wag the mm of 
mcut' ^^^ second Amurath ; and though his mother has been 
decorated wi(3i the titles of Christian and princess^ she 
is more probably conftonded with the numerous concu- 
bines who peopled from every climate the haram of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments werethoj^ 
of a devout Musulman ; and as often as he conversed 
with an infidel, he purified his hands and face by the 
legal rites of ablution. Age and empire appeal* to have 
relaxed this narrow bigotry : his aspiring genius dis- 
dained to acknowledge a power above his own ; and in 
bis looser hours he presumed (it is said) to brand the 
prophet of Mecca as a robber and imposts. Yet the 
sultan persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine 
and discipline of the Koran*: his private indiscretion 
must have been sacred from the vulgar ear; and we 
should suspect the credulity of strangers and sectaries, 
so prone to believe that a mind which is hardened against 
truth, must be armed with superior contempt for absur- 
dity and error. Under the tuition of the most skitfttl 
masters^ Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid 
progress in the paths of knowledge ; and besides his na- 
tive tongue, it is affirmed that he spoke or unde|*stood 
five languages', the Arabic, the Persian^ the Chaldiean 
or Hebrew, the Latin and the Greek. The Persian 

1 For Uie character of Mahomet 11. it is dangerous to trust either the 
Turks or the Christians. The most moderate picture appears to be drrtv.a 
by Phmsa (l. u c. 33)» wlMise res«itment had cooled in aire and solitaJ*: ; 
see likewise Spondanus (A. D. 1451, No. 11), and the continuator oi' lit ii. y 
(torn, xxil p. 553). the EUgiaoX Paulus Jovius (I. iji. p. 164—166), aud Jic. 
Dietionnaire de Bayle (torn. iii. p. 272* 279). 

9 Gantemtr (p. 115),aiid the moschs whieh he founded, attest his ptiblic 
regard for rerigion. Mahomet freely disputed with the patriarch Gennadius ■ 
on the tvo religious (3pond. A. D. 145d» No. 22). 

"3 Quinque Img-nas practer suam novcrat : Graecam, Latinam, C^.Od^*r^!lm, 
Persicam. The Latm translator of PhraTiza has dropt the Arabic, which t!ift 
%x>mBL must recommend to every Musulman. 
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toight ittde^ contribute to his atiQseiaeQt^ and the Am* char 
bie to hi« edification ? atid such studies are familiar to ^^^^Hl. 
the Oriental jootb. Li the intercourse of the Greekaand 
Tarksy a eonqaeror might wish to converse with the 
people over whom he was ambitions to reign : his own 
praises in Latin poetry^ or prose' might find a passage 
to the royal ear ; but what use or merit could recom- 
mend to the statesman or the scholar the uncouth dia- 
lect of bis Hebrew slaves ? The history and geography 
of the world were familiar to bis memory : the lives of 
the heroes of the £ast, perhaps of the West% excited 
his emulatbn : his skill in astrology is excused by the 
folly of the times^ and supposes some rodiments of ma^ 
themaAical science ; and a profane tasto for the arts is 
betrayed in bis liberal invitation and reward of the 
painters of Italy^ But the inloence of religion and 
learnios were employed without effect on bis savage 
and lioentioos natore. I will not transcribe^ nor do I 
firmly believe, the stories of bis fourteen pages^ whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen melon ; 
or of the beauteous steve^ whose bead be severed from 
her body, to convince the Janisaries that tbeir master 
was not the votery of love. His sobriety is attested by 
the sileace of the Turkish annalsy which accuse three, 
and three only^ of the Ottosuin line of the vice of drunk- 
ennees^. But it cannot be denied that bis passions were 
at once farieas and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in 

4 PhilelphuB, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty of his 
▼tfe*s motlier and sisters from the conqueror ef Constantinople. It was dt* 
Ifveied into the tultan's hands by the envoy* of the duke of Milan. PhileU 
phus himself was suspected of a desicii of retiring to Constantinople ; yet 
the orator oflen sounded the trumpet of holy war (see his Life by M. Launoe* 
htt in the Memoiroi de rAcad«mie dea inacrtptioos, loin. x. p. 719. 724, &c.) 

5 Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 1483, his xii hooks de Be Mili. 
tari, in which he first mentions the utt of bombi. By his patron Sigfismond 
Maktctta, prince of E^lni, U had b$tM luklreased with a Latin cpiatle W 
Mahomet II* 

6 Aocording to Phranaa, he assidHonsly studied the Itties and actions of 
Alexander, Aai^atns, Oonstantine, and Theodosiut. 1 have rend tome* 
«rhere, that niitarch'i Lives were translated by hia order! into the Tarkiah 
Iin^«|pe. If the sultan himself understood Greek, it must have been for 
the benefit of his subjects. Yet these liTet are n achoo) of freedom aa well 
aa of valosr. 

7 The Immona Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, was dis* 
missed with a cham and colUr of gold, and a purse of 8000 dncau. With 
Voluire 1 Utt^ at the Iboliah story of a slave pnrpoiely beheaded* to in- 
stmet the pointer in the aetion of the mtiaclei. 

8 These Imperial drankarda were SoUman h Selim IL and Amurath IV, 
(Cantemir, p. 61.) The Sophie of Peiaia can produce a more regular sue* 
cession i and in the latt age, our European travellcra were the witnesacB and 
companioiit of their rev elt# 

VOL. VIII. R 
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CHAP, the field, a torrent of Mood was spilt on the slightest 
Lxviif. p|.^Yocath)n ; and that the noblest of the captive youth 
^'^^'^''^^ ^ere often dishonoured by his nnnatnral lust. In the 
Albanian war, he studied the lessons, and soon surpass- 
ed the example/ of his father; and the conquest of two 
empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a 
vain and flattering account^ is ascribed to his invincible 
sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a ge- 
neral; Gonstantinople has sealed his glory; but if we 
compare the means, the obstacles, and the achievements, 
Mahomet the second most blush to sustain a parallel 
y^Hh Alexander or Timour. Under his eemtiland^ the 
Ottoman forces were always more numerous than their 
enemies; yet their progress was bounded by the £a. 
phrates and the Adriatic; and his arms were checked 
by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the Rhodlan kntghts 
and by the Persian king. 
A^nlln* '** *'*^ ^'S^ of Amurath, he twice tasted of royalty, 
Feb.9-f 'ftttd twice descended from the throne: his tender age 
A B. 1481, was incapable of opposing his father's restoration, bnt 
^^^^' never could he forgive the vizirs who had recommend- 
ed that salutary measnre. His nuptials were celebrat- 
ed with the daughter of a Turkman emir: and after a 
festival of two months, he departed from Adrianople 
with his bride to reside in the government of Ma^. 
nesia. Before the end of six weeks, he was recall- 
ed by a sadden message from the divan, which an- 
nounced the decease of Amurath, and the mutinous spirit 
of the Janisaries. His speed and vigour commanded 
their obedience : he passed the Hellespont with a cho- 
sen guard ; and at the distance of a mile from Adriano- 
I pie, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and cad his, the 

soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the new 
sultan. They affected to weep, they affected to rejoice ; 
he ascended the throne at the age of twenty-one years, 
and removed the cause of sedition by the death, the 
inevitable death, of his infant brothers^ The ambassa- 
dors of Europe and Asia soon appeared to congratu- 
late his accession and solicit his friendship ; and to all 
he spoke the language of moderation and peace. Tb« 

9 C&lapin, one of these royal infanU, waft sftred from hU cruel brother, 
and baptised at Rome under the name of CaUistus Othomannut* I1ie empe- 
ror Frederic HI. presented him with an estate in Augtrim vliere be ended 
his life ; and Cuspinian» who in hts youth conversed with the aged prince at 
Vienna^ applaikds his piety and wisdom (4e Csesaribttf, p. 672, ^3.^ 



cooftfenee of Oe €h*eek enperarwafl revived by the «l- chap. 
lemo oaths and fair asguraoces* with which he sealed ^ ^^j" ' 
the ratification of the treaty : and a rich domain on the 
banks of the Strymon was assigned for the annual pay. 
meat of three hundred thousand aspers^ tiie pension of 
an OtUHnan prince^ who was detained at his request ia 
the Byzantine court* Yet the neighbours of Mahomet 
might tremble at the severity with which a youthful mo-- 
narch reforsaed the pomp of his father's household : tha 
expenses of luxury were applied to those of ambition^' 
and ao useless train of seven thousand falconers was 
either dismissed from his serviee or inlisted in his troops*^ 
In the first summer of his reign^ be visited with an ari|iy> 
the Asiatic provinces; but aftcur humbling the pride^ 
Mahomet accepted the submisaiofl^ of the Garamanian,' 
that he might not be diverted by the surliest obstacle 
from the execution of his great design'^. 

The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish BottUein^ 
easuitSy have pronounced that no promise can bind the |^^^^^^ 
faithful against the interest and duty of their religion }a.d.1451. 
and that the sultan may abrogsjte. his own treaties and 
those of hispcedeceisors. The justice and magnanimity, 
of Amarath had scorned this immoral privilege; buthia 
son, though the proudest of men, could stoop frcMn am* 
bition to the basest arts of dissimulation and deceits 
Peace was on bis lips, while war was in his heart : ha 
incessantly sighed for the possession of Constantinople ; 
and the Greeks, by their own indiscrstion, afforded tho 
jirst pretence of the fatal rupture^^ Instead of labouring 

10 See the accusation of Mahomet II. in I>ucas (c. S3), Phranza 0* i- c. 
33. 1. ilL c. 2)» Chalcocondyles (1. vii. p. 199), and Cantemir (p. 96.) 

11 Belbre I enlar on the mogeoi Gonttantinoplc I aiian obaenre, that nx* 
cept the. short hints of Cantemir and LeunclaTiue, I have not been able to 
obtain any Turitish account of this conquest: such an account as we possess 
of (he siqfpe of JUlodes by Soliman II. (Memo! res de l*Acadennit des Intcrip* 
tiong, torn. zxvi. p. 723— ^769 ) I mtiat therefore depend on the Greeks, whose 
prejudfces, in some defprve, are subdued by their distress. Our standard 
texts are those of Ducas (o. 34—43). Phranza (L iu. c. 7-*20)» Cbalcocon* 
dyies (L viii. p. 201— 2U)» and Leonardus Chiensis (Historia C. P. a Turco 
ezpognatae. Norimbergh*, 1544, in 4to, 20 leaves.) The last of these nar- 
ratives is- the eiirlWst in date, siiMte it was composed in the ibH of Chios, the 
16th of August 1453, only seventy-nine days after the loss of the city, and 
in the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints may be added from 
an epistle of card inal Isidore (in Farragine Rerum Tureicarum, ad calcem 
Cbalcocondyl. CUuscri, Basils 1556) to Pope Nicholas V. and a tract of Theo- 
dosius Zygomala, which lie addressed in the year 1581 to Martin Crusius 
(Torco^rxcia, I. i. p. 74—98. Basil. 1584.) The various facts and materials 
are briefly* ihoiigh critically, reviewed by Spondanus (A. D. 1453, No. 1 — 27.> 
The hearsay relations of Monstrelet and the distant Latins, I shall take leave 
to dttmgaid. 
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ctf At>; to be fovgoMm, thiir ttttariMfem inriuad l|to mm^ to 
Lxvrn. ^^gii^iQii iii^ pftyiiie«t, and wm the tocrMtty of Uidr 
aairaftl itipeod : the dtvea wm ImpM^toaed by llieir 
eoopUitttty end the visir, a eeeret frtead of the Ohm- 
tiftm^ wti eeiistraiiied to deliver th* eeftse of hhi bre- 
thren. «^ Ye foolieh and nieeraUe RontM," eeid Oalil, 
^< we know yoor deTioes^ end ye are igaomnt of yoor 
^ own danger ! the eempnloQe Amnrath is no rnone; b» 
^thrdne ie oeenpied by a yoong eoa^eror, whom no 
<^ lawe eati bind and no ebftaelee can reeiit : and if yoa 
^'esfeepe {h>n bit hande give {iraise to the divtoa de- 
^ meitey, wbieb yet delaye the ahattiteaieiitof ycnir afais. 
^ Why do ye seek to affright ns by rain and iodim^ 
^^ menaces? Release the fugitive Orehan, crown fafan 
<^ sultan ef Romania ; call the Hongamqsfrom beyoiid 
^ ihe ]>annbe ; arm against us the aatiens of the Wast ; 
^^ and be assaredy that you will only provnkeand pnei* 
<^ pitate yonr ruin.'^ Bot^ if the feareof the aaibasaadora 
Wete alarmed by the stern langnage of the vicir, they 
were soothed by the oourteone audiente and fmandly 
speeches of the Ottomaii prinee ; and Mahomet assoted 
them that on bis return to Adrianople he wonld mdtwa 
the grievances^ and consult the true intoreety of the 
Greeks. No sooner bad he repassed the Helleepontthaa 
be issued a mandate to suppress their penston> and to 
expel their i^eers from tbe banka of the JStrynon : ia 
Hfis nmarare he betrayed an hostile wind; aaid tfaaae- 
eond order announced, and in eome A^^a eommancad^ 
tbe siege of Ooostantinople. In the narrow pass of the 
Bosphorus^ an Asiatic fortress had formerly been raked 
by his grandfather: in tlie opposite situation, on the fiu- 
rapeanside, be resolved to ereet a more formidable cas- 
tle ; and a thousand masons were commanded to assem- 
ble in the spring on a spot named Asomaton, aboni^ve 
miles from tbe Gh*eek metropolis^'. Persuasion is tbe 
resource of the feeble; and tbe feeble can seldom per* 
suade : the ambassadors of the emperor attempted^ with- 
out success^ to divert Mabomet from the execuUoa 



12 The Situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bosphorus. 
are best learned from Peter Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, l.ii. c. 13), Leun- 
claviufi (Pandect, p. 445), and Tourncfort (Voyag^e dans 14 Levant, torn. ii. 
lettre xv. p. 443, 444); but I must regret the map or plan which Tourneibrt 
sent to the French minister of the marine. The reader may turn bacfc to 
vol. i]. ch. 17. of this History. 



WJVBB BOIUK SHRIB. IV 

oe U i ii wi g P; Siiir.i«piMCi««4tliftk ki« gwadCiA^ 
Jiad aolieitoJ Ihft {mrmiMiM of MtMel to build a cMtlf) ,lfl!!^ 
OQ Mm ow» territMiei; but tktt tbUdonhle ibriifiwtioo^ ' 
wUeh would oanauuid the -s traits eiukl only tend .to 
violate the alUoMfi of the oationa ; to iotereept ihe La«. 
tma who indcd ia the Blaek fiaa^aad perhaps toamd^ 
Ubie thaanbeifteMe ot the city. <^I &fbi bo eater. 
^fprimt/^ tepUed the perldiaiia enUao^ ^^asuapt tha 
<^ dkfikmt tiweo^uve of CoDatantiimple i§ meaaored by 
<< her. aialli. Haiw yea fiugot the dietreie to whieh my 
^^fatbar vae aedoeed^ when yoo formed a leapie with 
<<tfia fiaogariaMt when they invaded oar ooantry by 
<^ hHid^.aad tha Helleapiuit wae iiceupied by the Freach 
^ geUiea : Amurath waa eempelled to foroe tha paaaiga 
^9t the Boephaeae; aad year atvength wee aat eqoal 
<< ta your oiale;raleaee« I wae then a ahild at Adriaaa* 
<^ ple^ the Moeleme trembled ; aad for a while the 6a« 
<< Amm^ iaaolled oor diagraee. Bat when, my father 
<<had tcinoqihed in the field of Warna, ha ¥owed to 
<^ eiaet afait oa the weetera ahore^ and that vow it ia 
*^ msf daty to aceompligh. Have ye the rights have ya 
^ tta powov to aentrool my eatioae on my own grpaad ? 
^For that groand ia my own: aa far ae the ehaies of 
<^ tha BoepfauMW^ Asia b tahabiiad by tha Turfca, ami 
^ Saaape ia deeeited by tha Romaaa. Batura^ aad in* 
^fom.fMr king, that the preseat Ottomea is &r diS»r* 
^cntfrom hie predeceeaoes ; that At« resolatioae sor'« 
^^pseaiftajlr wishes; aod that he performs mora thmi 
^^tt^eoaldresolTe* Uetoea in safety— ^bot the next 
<^ who delivers a aioiilar message may expect to be 
^ftsyed alive.'' After this declaratioD^ Constaotiaey 
the hnA of ilie Greeks ia spirit as in rank'% had deter- 
miaed to ansheath the swerd^ and to resist the ap- 
proach aad eatabliabmeat of tlie Turks on the Bosphor 
nis. He was disarmed by thj^ advice of his civil and 
tccleetaatical ministers^ who recommended a system 

13 The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the Infidels, is ex- 
presMtf Ctfii<w(l>f Dfi0fta,ttndafaM**byL«uncl«THi8tMl tbe modems. The 
former tetm is derived by Ducange (Gloss. Grxc. torn. i. p. 530.) from K«. 
^d&;6f in vulgar Greek, a tortoi«e» as denotinji: a retrop-ade motion from the 
faiiiL But, aUa ! Gabour is no more than Gheber, which was transferred 
from the Persian to the Turkish lanf^^uage^ from the worshippers of fire to 
those of the crucifix. D*Hcrbelotj Bibliot. Orient, p. 375. 

14 Phranza does justice to his master's sense and courag'e. Calliditatcm 
hominis Don ignorans Imperator prior arma movere constituit, aod stigma- 
tises the folly of the cum aaori turn profani proceres, which he had beard, 
ameates ape v4oa pa«ci. Ducas waa not a privy .couiweUor. 



Ml ^THE DECUME ANO VJLVL 

CHAP, liit g$Mran^ Mid evraiMi pnd«ittf ihm liii 4M119 to 
Lxviii. i^ppiiove tbeir patiuiee juid iMg aaflBMrio^ to brand the 



Ottoman with the naaifi and guilt of aa aggreaaor^ and 
to depend on cbanoe and time for their awn safety and 
the deetroetion of a fort whieh could not lof^ be main- 
tained in the neighboorhood of a great and popnloun 
city. Anidst hope <and fear^ the feara of the wise and 
the hopea of the credolonsy the winter rolled away; the 
proper bnaineea of each man^ and each honr, waa post- 
poned; and the. Greeks shot their #yes against the im- 
pending danger^ till the arcival of the spring and the 
soltan decided the assurance of their roin. 
HeVii'iidt . Of a master who never foi^ves, the orders are sel- 
oifuir' ^Mi disobeyed. On the twenty^sixth of Mareh^ the 
Botpho* appointed apot of Ammaton was covered with -an active 
AD 1453.^'*'^^^'^ ^ Turkish artificers ; and the materials by sea 
Marcii. and land, were diligently transported from Eerope and 
Asia". The lioie had been hnrnt in Cataphrygia ; the 
timbec was cut down in. the wooda of Ueraclea and 
Nicomedia; and the stones were dog from the: Anato- 
lian quarries. £ach of the thousand masons was as- 
msted by two workmen; and a measure of two cubits 
was marked fpr their daily task. The fortress^^ was 
built in a triangular form ; each angle was flanked by a 
strong and massy tower; one on the declivity of the 
hilly two along the sea shore ; a thickness of twenty- two 
ieet was assigned for the walls^ tliirty for the towers ; 
and the whole building was covered with a solid plat- 
form of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and directed 
the work with indefatigable ardour:. his three vizirs 
claimed the hoqoor of finislung their respective towers : 
the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the Janizaries ; 
the meanest labour was ennobled by the service of God 
and the sultan; and the diligence of the multitude 
was quickened by the eye of a despot, whose smile 
was the hope of fortune^ and whose frown was the 
messenger of death. The Greek emperor beheld with 
terror the irresistible progress of the work ; and vain- 

15 Instead of this cleur and consistent tccount, the Turkish Annals (Cah- 
tcmir, p. 97.) revived the foolish tale of the ox's hide, and Dido's stratagem 
iO the foundation of Carthnge. These annals (unless we are swayed by an 
antichristian prejudice) are far less valuable than the Greek historians. 

16 In the dimensions of this fortress, the old CMtlo of Biuope» PhruzJi 
does not exactly sf^ree with Chalcooondyks, wfaost deftcripUon ha* betfi ve- 
rified on the spot by his editor XieuocUvtus. 



6t TB£ KDMAN EM?IB£^ ay 

fysfiteteybyffaUery^aiid'gifb^ to iisraage an -implacable Chap. 
foe, who sought^ and secretly fomented, the slightest oc- ^^^"'• 
castoo of a qoarrel. Bueh occasiotts most soon and ine. ''^^'^'^^^ 
Titahly be found. The rtfins of stately chnrehes, nnd 
even the marble columns which had been consecrated to 
St. Michael the archangel, were employed without scra- 
pie by the jirofane and rapacioas Moslems ; and sortie 
Ghristianf, who presumed to oppose the removal, re- 
ceived from their hands the erown of martyrdom. Gon- 
stantine had solicited a Turkish guard* to protect the 
fields aud harvests of his subjects : the guard was ftx* 
ed ; bnt their first order was to allow free pasture to the 
mules aud horses of the camp, and to defiend their bre- 
thren if* they should be molested by the natives. The 
retinue of«an Ottoman chief had left their horses to pass 
the night Among the ripe corn : the damage was felt ; 
the insutt was resented ; and several of both nations 
were slain in a tumultaous confliet. Mahomet listened 
with joy to the complaint ; and a detachmenft was com- 
mandied to exterminate the guilty village : the gollty 
bad'fled ; but forty innocent and unsuspecting reapers 
were massacred by tbe soldiers. Till this provocation^ Tiie Turk. 
Constantinople b%d been open to tbe vi^ts of commerce ^"^||^^f''» 
and curiosity : oh the first alarm, the gates were shot; 
bat the emperor, still anxious for peace, released on the 
third day his Turkish captives^*; and expressed, in a 
last message, the firm resignation of a Christian and a 
soldier. ^^ Since neither oatbs, nor treaty, nor snbmis- 
" sion, can secure peace, pursue,'^ said he to Mafaomet,» 
<^ your impious warfare. My trust is In God alone : if 
<' it should please bim to mollify your heart, I shall re- 
'^ joice in the happy change ; if he deKvers the city in- 
/< to your hands, I submit without a murmur to his holy 
<^ will. But until the Judge of the earth shall pronounce 
^^ between us, it is my duty to live and die in the de- 
^^ fence of my people." The sultanas answer was hostile 
and decisive: his fortifications were completed; and 
before his departure for Adrianople, he stationed a vigi- Sept. i. 
lant Aga and four hundred Janizaries, to levy a tribute 
of the ships of every nation that should pass within the 
reach of their cannon. A Venetian vessel^ refusing obe- 

17 Amtm^ these wtte Mmc pn^f of MalHMnet, to conteions of his tficx- 
onble rigour, thai they begged to lose their heads in the city unless thejr 
oould rettnn belbve sun-fet. 



iS8 THZ DECLINE AND TALL 

CHAV. diftme to Ihe new lord* of the Bovplioniift^ wt0 souk With 
Lxviii. ^ ,i5g)e ballet. The master aod thirty tailors escaped 



in the boat $ bot they were dragged ia chains to the 
fortB : the chief was impaled ; his companions were be- 
headed ; and the historian Docas'* beheld^ at Demoti* 
ea, their bodies exposed to the wild beasts. The siege 
of Constantinople was deferred till the ensning spring; 
bnt an Ottoman army marched into the Morea to divert 
A.D. i453>the force of the brothers of Gonstantine. At this »ra of 
Jan. ir. eaianityy one of these princes^ the despot Thomas^ was 
blessed or afflicted with the birth of a son ; << the last 
^^ lieir/^ says the plaintive Phranza^ ^^of thelastsparic 
« of the Roman cmpire**.^^ 
Frepara. The Greeks aod the Turks passed an anxious and 
ihc'sicgij »l»cpl®*8 winter : tlie former were kept awake by their 
ot Con- fears^ the latter by their hopes ; both by the prepare- 
stantmo. tj^u^ pf defence and attack : and the twb emperors^ 
A jS. 1452, who bad the most to lose or to gain, were the most deep- 
be?!!"' 'y **«^^** "^y ^^^ national sentiment. In Mahomet^Hiat 
A^D. 1453, sentiment was infiamed by the ardour of his youth and 
Apr't^' temper : he amnsed his leisure with building at Adri- 
anople^'^ tlie lofty palace of Jehan Numa (the watch 
tower of the world) ; but his serious thoughts were irre- 
vocably bent on the conquest of the city of Gsesar. At 
the dead of night, about the second watch> he started 
from bis bed, and commanded the instant attendance of 
his prime visir. The message, the hour, the prince, and 
bis own situation, alarmed the guilty conscience of Ga- 
HI Basha ; who had possessed the confidence, and ad- 
vised the restoration, of Amurath. On the accession of 
the son, tlie vizir was confirmed in his office and the ap- 
pearances of favour; but the veteran statesman was not 
insensibto that he trod on a thin and slippery ice, 
which might break under Iris footsteps, and plunge him 
in the abyss. His friendship for the Christians, which 
might lie innocent under the late reign^y had stigmatised 
him with the name of Gabour Ortaehi^ or foster- 

18 Ducaft, e. 35^ Phranca (1. iii. c* 3.) #ho had suled in hiB veiiel, com- 
inemoratea the Venetian pilot aa a martyr. 

19 Auctum eat Palzologorum genua, et Imperii aucceaaor, parvaeque Ro- 
manontm acintiilc hxres natns» Andreaa, &c. (Phranauiy I. iih c. T). The 
EtronK expreaaion waa inapired by hia feelinga. 

30 €a»teintr» p. 97, 98. The aolun waa M^vt dmibtlial tif bk ete^ueat, 
pr ignorant of the auperior inerita of CoaaUntinople. A city or % kin^om 
inay ^ometimoa be ruined by the Imperial fortyne of their aoveKign* 



iw ^its AQMm trnmsx. dm 

brotiiBr of ihb hf6Ma?^ ;* tiid bki «Mnte etilfftattted a chap. 

veaal t^ud treAsuHiAble 4iorreflp«ii4««cey wbidi iv«8 de- ^^^"^- 

tecteii «i|d pttoifthed alW tbae»oelmi(mof ibn vw. Qte^ 

reeeiFii^i^ the royal maDdato^ he enbraoed, perhaps ftrr 

the Ittrt litte^ bis wife and children; illed a cop with 

pieces #1 gidd^ hadteaeil to the fialace, adored the eal- 

taa, a»d offiNred^ aceordiag to the Ofieatal emtom, the 

slight iriboie of bis doty and grati«ade>'. ^ It is not 

<» my wish/' said Mafaomoty << to reesme my gifts, but 

'^ rstber to lieap aad multiply theeai on thy bead. In my 

^< turn I ask a^ present far more valuable and important 

^ — Geontantinoplo.'^ As soon as tiie vizir iuid recover*. 

ed from his surprise, <^ the same God/' said he, ^< who 

<< has alseady given thee so large a portion of the Ro. 

*^ man empire^ will not deny the remnant, and the capi- 

^^ taL His psovidence, and thy power^ assore thy sue« 

^^ cess ; and myself, with the rest of thy faithful slaves, 

^^ will sacriftee oor lives and fortunes.^' ^^Lalar^,'' (or 

preceptor^) continued the sultan, << do yon see this pil- 

<^ low? all the night, in my agitation, I have pulled it 

^^ on one side and the other; I have rison from my hed> 

^^ again have I lain down ; yet sleep has not vimted 

<< these weary eyas. Beware of the gold and stiver of 

<^ the Romans : in arms we are soperior ; and with tfie 

^^ aid of God, and the prayers of the prophet^ we shall 

<< speedily become masters of Constantinople.'^ To 

sound the disposition of his soldiers, he often wandered 

through the streets alone and in disgoise : and it was 

fatal to discover the soltan, when he wished to eseapa 

from the vulgar eye. His honrs were spent in delineat- 

iDg the plan of the hostile city : in debating with his 

geuecals and engineers, on what spot he afaonld ereet 

bis battwies ; on which side he should assaolt the waUs ; 

21 Xvr^^o<^ce, by the president Coutui, is translated pet*e nourriciery most 
oorrectly indeed from the Latin version ; but in his haste, he has overlooked 
the note by vbieh Ifeimiel BoiUaud (ad Ducftin, c. 35.) adbM>wltd|^ and 
reciifiea his 0¥m error. 

22 The Oriental custom of never appearing^ without gifts, before a sove- 
reign or a superior, is of hig'h antiquity, and seems analogous with the idea 
of sacriftpe, atill more ancient and universal. See tbe.examplea of sach 
Persian gifts, £Uan. Hist. Var. 1. i. c. 31, 32, 33. 

93 The Laia of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34), and the Tata af tb^ Greeks 
(Ducas, e. 35), are derived from the natural language of children ; and it 
may be obserred, that all such primitive words which denote their paranta, 
ve tJie aimpfe lepetitiQiic^oiic; syilaUe, compoaed of a labial ot dental con- 
sonant and an open. vowel (dea Broasas^Meohanismc des Languet» tom. i. p^ 
231-247) ^ ^ 

\ou virr. S 



ISO THE DECLINE AND PALL 

CHAP, where he eboold epriag kif mines ; to what pbee he 
^^^^^1^1^ • epply his scalittg-ladders : and the exercises of 

the day repeated and preved the laeobralions oi the 
night. 
Tbe great AmoBg the implements of destmction^ he studied with 
cMmon of peeuliar can the recent and tremendoas diseorery of the 
Ma omet g^^^^^ . ^^j ^^^^ artillery surpassed whatever had yet 
appeared in the world. A founder of cannon, a Dane 
or Hungarian, who had been almost starved in the GFreek 
service, deserted to the Moslems, and was liberally en* 
t^tained by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was satis- 
fied with the answer to his first question, which he ea- 
gerly pressed on the artist. << Am I able to cast a can- 
>< non capable of throwing a ball or stone of soffieient 
^< size to batter the walls of Constantinople?^^ ^< I am 
^ not ignorant of their strength, bnt w^e they more 
^ solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an engine 
^< of superior power : the position and management of 
^ that engine must be left to your engineers.^^ On this 
assurance, a foundery was established at Adrianople : 
the metal was prepared; and at the end of three sionths^ 
Urban produced a piece of brass ordnance of stupen- 
dous, and almost incredible, magnitude ; a measure of 
twelve palms is assigned to the bore; and the stone bul- 
let weighed above six hundred pounds'^. A vacant place 
before the new palace was chosen for the first experi- 
ment ; but. to prevent the sudden and mischievous effects 
of astonishment and fear, a proclamation was issued^ 
that the cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. 
The explosion was felt or heard in a circuit of an hun- 
dred furlongs: the ball, by the force of gunpowder, was 
driven above a mile ; and on the spot where it fell, it 
buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. For the con- 
veyance of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage of 
thirty wagons was linked together and drawn along by 
a team of sixty oxen : two hundred men on both sides 
were stationed to poise and support the rolling weight ; 
two hundred and fifty workmen marched before to smooth 
the way and repair the bridges ; and near two months 

24 The Attic talent weighed about sixty minae, or aroirdvpoia pounds (see 
Hooper on Ancient Weig^hts, Measures, &c.): but «mon|r the modem 
Greeks, that classic tppi llation was extended to a weight of one hundred, 
or one hundred and twenty-five pounds (Ducange, T«x«rTen} Leonardus 
Chiensis measured the ball or atone of the tectnd cannon : LapideiOy qui pal- 
mls ttn^ecim cz me is ambibat in gyro. 
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vere eaiployed in a laborious joora^y of one hundred chap. 
and fifty milet • A lively philosopher''^ derides on this J^^ilL 
occasion the eredolity of the Greeks^ and ohserves, with ^"^^^^^ 
iDiich reason, that we should always distrust the exag- 
gerations of a Tanquished people. He calculates, that a 
ball, even of two hundred pounds, would require a 
ebai^ of one hundred and fifty pounds of powder; and 
that the stroke would be feeble and impotent, since not a 
fifteenth part of the masa could be inflamed at the same 
ffloment A stranger as I am to the art of destruethin, I 
can discern that the modern improvements of artillery 
prefer the number of pieces to the weight of metal; the 
quickness of the fire to the sound, or even the conse^ 
qaence, of a single explosion. Yet I dare not reject the 
positive and unanimous evidence of contemporary wri- 
ters ; nor can it seem improbable, that the first artists^ 
in their rude and ambitious efforts, should have trans- 
gressed the standard of moderation. A Turkish cannon^ 
more enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards the 
eatrance of the Dardanelles ; and if the use be iucoa* 
venieot, it has been found on a late trial that the effect 
was (ar from contemptible. A stone bullet of elevB%i 
baadred pounds weight was once discharged with three 
bondred and thirty pounds of powder; at the distance of 
six hundred yards it shivered into three rocky fragments^ 
traversed the strait, and, leaving the waters in a foam^ 
again rose and bounded against the opposite hill^^. 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, Mahomet 
the Greek emperor implored with fervent prayers the {j^/s™^ 
assistance of earth and heaven.. But the invisible pow- ofcon- 
ers were deaf to his supplications ; and Christendom be« pC *"^' 
held with indifference the fall of Gonstantinople, wbUe \ 0.1453^ 
she derived at least some promise of supply from .the *^P^^^ ^' 
jealoua and temporal policy of the sultan of Bgypt. 
Some states were too weak, and others too remote ; by 
some the danger was considered as imaginary, by others 
as inevitable : the Western pinnces were involved in 
their endless and domestic quarrels; and the Roman 

' 25 See Voltaire (Hist. Generale, c. xci. p. 294, 295.) He was ambitious 
•f univeraal monarcby; and the poet frequently aspires to the oame and 
style of an aBtronomer, a chemist, &c. 

26 The Bapon de Tott (torn. iii. p. 85—89), who fartified the Dardanellea 
sgraiast the Rutsiaiw, describes in a lively, aod even comic, strain his own 
prowess, and the consternation of the Turks. But that adventurous trarel- 
ler does not possess the art of gaining our confid^ace. 



iSS THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP. pmM WM exaspented by the fftlwfaood or obslinae j 
J^^^^^^^ (he Ghreekd. loAiead of employing io their favour 
the arms an<k^treasurea of Italy^ Nicholas the fifth had 
foretold their ap|jroaching ruin ; and his hoaour was 
engaged ia the aeeomplishment of hia prophecy* Per- 
haps he was softened by the last extremity of their die- 
ircm; but his compassion was tardy ; his efforts were 
faint and unavailing; and Gonstantinaple bad fallen^ 
before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could sail 
fvom their harbours^. Even the princes of the Morea 
and of the Greek islands affeeted a cold neutrality : the 
Oanoese colony of Galata negotiated a private treaty; 
aiEd the sultan indulged them in the delusive hope, that 
by his ckmeney they might survive the ruin of the em- 
pire. A plebeian crowds and some Byzantine nobles, 
basely withdrew from tbe danger of tiieir ooontry ; and 
the avarice of the rich denied the emperor, and re- 
sewed for the Turks, the secret treasures which might 
have raised in their defence whole armies of meroeaa- 
riea^. The indigent and solitary prince prepared how- 
ever to sustain his formidable adversary; hot if his 
fonrage were equal to the peril, his strength was ina- 
dequate to the contest. In the beginning of the springy 
the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages as 
for as the gates of Constantinople: suhmission was 
spared and protected; whatever presumed to resist was 
exterminated with fire and sword. The Greek places 
on the Black Sea, Mesembria, Acbeloum, and Bizon, 
surrendered on the first summons : Selybria alone de- 
served tbe bonoars of a siege mr blockade ; and tbe 
bold inhabitants, while they wwe invested by land, 
lannebed their boats, pillaged the opposite coast of 
Gyzieus, and sold their captives in the public market. 
But on the approach of Mahomet himself all was si- 
lent and prostrate : be first halted at the distance of five 

27 Non audivit, indignum diicens, says the honest Aatonlnus; but as the 
Roman court was afterwards grieved and ashamed, we find the more courtly 
expression of Platina, in aniroo fuisse pontifici juvare Grzcos, and the posi- 
tive assertion of JBneas Sylvius, struclam classem, &c. (Spond. A. D. 1453. 
No. 3.) 

28 Antonin. in Proem. — Epist. Cardinal. Isidor. apud Spondanum • and 
Dr. Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this characteristic 
circamstance : 

The groaning Greeks dl ff «p the golden caverns, 
Th» accumulated wealth of hoarding ages; 
Hiat wealth which, granted to their weeping prince, 
Had rang'd embattled nations at their gates. 
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miles I aad' from thenee adraiieiiig in battle array, plaat- 'chap. 
ed before the gate of St. Romanus the Inperial stan- J^^^J!^ 
dard; and, on the sixth day of Aprils foamed the me- 
morable siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and fiorope extended on the right ^^;^^ ^ 
and left from the Fropontis to the harboar : the Jani- ^ ^ ' 
zaries in the front were stationed before the sultan's 
tent; the Ottonutn line was covered by a deep intrench-r 
ment; and a subordinate army inclosed the suburb of 
Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of the Genoese* 
Tbe inquisitive Philelphus^ who resided in Greece 
about thirty years before the siege^ is confident, that all 
tbe Turkish forces, of any name or value, could not ex* 
ceed the number of sixty thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot ; and he upbraids the pusillanimity of the 
nations, who had tamely yielded to a handful of Barba* 
riant. Such indeed might be the regular establishment 
of the Capiculi^^y the troops of the Forle, who marched 
with the prince, and were paid from his royal treasury. 
But the bashaws, in their respective governments, 
maiatained or levied a provincial militia ; many lands 
were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers were 
attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the sound of the 
lioly trumpet invited a swarm of hungry and fearless 
fanatics, who might contribute at least to multiply the 
terrors, and in a first attack to blunt the swords of the 
Christians. The whole mass of the Turkish powers is 
magnified by Ducas, Ghalcocondyles, and Leonard of 
Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred thousand 
men ; but Phranza was a less remote and more accu- 
rate judge ; and his precise definition of two hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed the measure of 
experknce and probability^^. The navy of the besiegers 
was less formidsible : the Propontis was overspread with 
three hundred and twenty sail ; but of these no more 
than eighteen could be rated as galiies of war i and the 



29 The pUatlne troops are styled GapicuU, the provincials, Seratculi.- and 
most of the names and institutions of the Turkish militia existed before the 
Canctn ^ameh of SoUman IL from which* and his own experience, count Mar- 
slgli has composed his military state uf the Ottoman empire. 

30 The observation of Philelphiis is approved by Cuspinian in the year 
1508 (de Cxsaribtts, in Epik>|f. de Militift Tiircic&, p. 697.) Marsigrli proves, 
that the effective armies of the Turks are much less nun^rous than they 
appear. In tbe arioy that besieged Constantinople, Leonanhis Chiensis 
reckons no more than 15,000 Janizaries. 
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CHAP, far greater part most be degraded to the eondition of 
Lxviir. storealiips and transports^ which poured into the camp 
of the fpc^h supplies of men, ammunition, and provisions. la 
flreeks. her last decay, Constantinople was still peopled with 
more than an hundred thousand inhabitants; bat these 
numbers are found in the accounts, not of war, but of 
captivity; and they mostly consisted of raecbanicsy of 
priests, of women, and of men devoid of that spirit 
which even women have sometimes exerted for the com- 
mon safety. I can suppose, I could almost excuse, the 
reluctanse of subjects to serve on a distant frontier, at 
the will of a tyrant; but the man who dares not expose 
his life in the defence of his children and his property^ 
has lost in society the first and most active energies of 
nature. By the emperor's command, a particular inquiry 
had been made through the streets and houses, how 
many of the citizens, or even of the monks, were, able 
and willing to bear arms for their country. The lists 
were intrusted to Phranza^': and, after a diligent addi- 
tion, he informed his master, with grief and surprise, that 
the national defence was reduced to four thousand nine 
hundred and seventy Romans. Between Constanttne 
and his faithful minister, this comfortless secret was pre- 
served ; and a sufficient proportion of shields, cross-bows 
and muskets^ was distributed from the arsenal to the 
city bands. They derived some accession from a body 
. of two thousand strangers, under the command of Joha 
Jostiniani, a noble Genoese ; a liberal donative was ad- 
vanced to these auxiliaries ; and a princely recompense, 
the isle of Lemnos, was promised to the valour and vic- 
tory of their chief. A strong chain was drawn across 
the mouth of the harbour : it was supported by some 
Greek and Italian vessels of war and merchandise; and 
tlie ships of every Christian nation, that successively 
arrived from Candia and the Black Sea, were detained 
for the public service. Against the powers of the Otto- 
man empire, a city of the extent of thirteen, perhaps 
of sixteen miles was defended by a scanty garrison of 
seven or eight thousand soldiers. Europe and Asia 
were open to the besiegers ; but the strength and pro- 

"1 Ej^, eidem (Imp.) tabclUs extribui non absque dolore ct mcettitia, 
TTt;»nsJtq»ie apud nos duos aliis occuhts numerus (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 8). With 
some indulgcnice for national prejudices, we cannot desire a more autlientie 
wiiiicss, not only of public facts, but of private counsels. 



OF THE ROMAN £MPIB£. i2$ 

visions of the Greeks must sastaia a daily decrease ; nor chap. 
coold they iodolge the expectation of any foreign sac- ^^^^^- 
cour or supply. Vi^''^''^^ 

The primitive Romans would have drawn their F>|se 
swords in the resolution of death or conquest. The pri- "he^wof 
mitive Christians might have embraced each other^ and churches, 
awaited in patience and charity the stroke of martyr- ^' ^^^' 
dom. But the Greeks of Constantinople were animate 
eel only by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was 
productive only of animosity and discord. Before his 
death the emperor John PalsBologns had renounced the 
unpopular measure of an union with the Latins ; nor 
was the idea revived, till the distress of his brother 
Goostantine imposed a last trial of flattery and dissimu- 
lation^^. With the demand of temporal aid, his ambas- 
sadors were instructed to mingle the assurance of spiri- 
tual obedience : his neglect of the church was excused 
by the urgent cares of the state ; and his orthodox wishes 
solicited the presence of a Roman legate. The Vatican 
had been too often deluded : yet the signs of repent- 
ance coold not decently be overlooked ; a legate was 
more easily granted than an army ; and about six 
months before the final destruction, the cardinal Isidore 
of Russia appeared in that character with a retinue of 
priests and soldiers. The emperor saluted him as a 
friend and father ; respectfully listened to his public 
and private sermons ; and with the most obsequious of 
the clergy and laymen subscribed the act of union, as it 
had been ratified in the council of Florence. On the 
twelfth of December, the two nations, in the church of 
8t. Sophia, joined in the communion of sacrifice and 
prayer ; and the names of the two pontifis were solemn- 
ly commemorated ; the pames of Nicholas the fifth, the 
vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory who had 
been driven into exile by a rebellious people; 

But the dress and language of the Latin priest who obstinacy 
officiated at the altar, were an object of scandal ; and it^^f,^*^** 
was olMiervsd with horror, that he consecrated a cake or of the 
wafer of unleavened bread, and poured cold water into^^*^*"* 
the cup of the sacrament A national historian acknow- 

32 In SpondanuSy the narrative of the union is not only partial, but imper- 
fect. The bishop of Pamiers died in 1642, and iJic history of Ducas, which 
represents these scenes (c. 36, 37.) wiUi such truth and spirit, was not print- 
ed till the year 1649, 



iSS THE DECUSB AND FALL 

CHAP, ledges wMi a Uogb, that neae of his eomtfymm^ not 
Lxvm. ^1^^ emperor himself, were siacere ia tins oaeasioaal 
conformity'^ Their hasty and ancoodltional sobttission 
was palliated by a promise of fotare revisal ; but the 
best, or.the worst, of their ezcoses was the coofessioa 
of their own perjury. When tliey were pressed by the 
reproaches of their honest brethren, << Have patience,^' 
they whispered, <^ have patienee till God shall have de- 
'< livered the city froai the great dragon who seete to 
^^ devour us. Yoo shall then perceive whether we are 
^^ truly reconciled with the Azynites.^' But patieoco is 
not the attribute of aeal ; nor can the arts of a court be 
adapted to the freedom and violence of popular enthu- 
siasm. From the dome of 8t. Sophia, the inhabitants of 
either sex, and of every degree, rushed in crowds to the 
cell of the monk Gtennadius'% to consnlt the oraele of 
the choreh. The holy man was invisible ; intranced, as 
it should 8eem, in fleep meditation, or divine rapture : 
but lie had exposed on the door of his cell, a speak- 
ing tablet ; and they successively withdrew after read- 
ing these tremendous words : <^ O miserable Romans, 
^^ why will ye abandon the truth ; and why, instead of 
*^ confiding in God, will ye put your trust in the Ita- 
^< Hans ? In losing your faith, you will lose your city. 
<< Have mercy on me, O Lard ! I protest in thy pre- 
^< sence, that I am innocent of the crime. O roisera- 
^^ ble Romans, consider, pause, and repent. At tte 
<^ same moment that you renounce the religion of yonr 
^< fathers, by embracing impiety, you submit to a fo« 
^^ reign servitude.'^ According to the advice of Gen- 
nadius, the religious virgins, as pure as angels and as 
pttHid as diemons, rejected the act of onion, and abfinred 
all communion with the present and future associates of 
the Latins f and their example was applauded and itni- 
iated by the greatest part of the clergy and people. Fro«i 

33 PhnnzHf one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the mea- 
sure was adopted only propter spem aaxtltt ; he aSirsBs niftb ptea««re| that 
those who refused to perform their devotions in St. Sophia* extra culpara et 
in pace essent (1- "»• c 20). 

34 His primitive and secular name was Georj^e Scholarins, which he 
changed for that of Oennadius, either «wheu he became a mohk or a patri- 
arch. His defence at Florence, of tlie same union which he so furiously at- 
tacked at Constantinople, has tempted Leo Allalius (Diatrib. de Georgiis, 
in Fabric. Bibliot. Grxc« torn. z. p. 760 — 786.) to divide him into two men ; 
but Renaudot (p. 343—383.) has rcslbreA tlie idrotitf of his person and the 
duplicity of hts character. 
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tkM u t ii ii toi yi th^ Jtevgttt Cte^» dUpwiftd thaeidi»g chap. 
in Uie toveiM ; drank MnfiMBoii to the sUveg of tiie ^^'^ 
]i9pe I Mi|»ti«d (h0ir f^huMM m hoiiotf of the imoee of '^'^'''^^ 
tbe holy Vifgitt^ Mid b(B0oueht her to defend egiuuit 
Mahomet, tbe eity which ehe had formerly aeved from 
CboBroea and tbe Gbagu. In tbe double iiiloxieation of 
leal and winet they viUiailtly exelaimed, << What oeoa« 
<Utott heve we for snccoor, or unions or Latins? far 
^^frorn ae be the worship of the Azymites!'^ During the 
winter that preeeded the Turkish eonqneat, the nation 
was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the sea* 
too of Lent, the approach of Easter^ instead of breath- 
isg charity and love, served only to fortify the obstina* ^ 
ey and influence of the zealota. Tbe confessors scroti- 
aised and alarmed the conscience of their votaries, and 
a rigorotts penance waa imposed on those, who had re- 
ceived the eommonion from a priest, who had given an 
ei^eae or tacit cMsent^to the onion. His service at the 
altar propagated the infection to the mtite and simple 
spectators of tbe ceremony : they forfeited, by the im- 
pure apectaele, the virtne of the sacerdotal character ; 
oor was it lawful, even in danger of sodden death, to in- 
vdKc the assistance of their prayers or absolution. No 
•ooner bad iho church of St. Sophia been polluted by 
the Latin aacriflee, than it was deserted as a Jewish 
lynagogno, or an heathen temple, by the clergy and 
people: and a vast and gloomy silenee prevailed in that. 
Ttnenble dome, which had so often smoked with a cloud 
of ioeense, biased with innumerable lights, and resoun- 
ded with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. Tbe 
Latins were the most odious df horeties and infidels; and 
the first minister of the empire, the great duke, was 
heard to declare, that he had rather behold in Conetan^ 
tiaople the turban of Mahomet, than the pope^s tiara or 
a cardinals bat^'. A sentiseent so unworthy of Chris- 
titns and patriots, was^ familiar and fatal to the Oreeka: 
the emperor was deprived of the affection and support 
of his sobjecte; and their native cowardice was sHncti- 
ted by resignation to the divine decree, or the visionary 
hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes theflgureof Constan* 
tiaople, the two sides along the sea were made inaccef.. 

35 «««MU*r« MAMTr^, may be fairlj translated a cardinaTs hat. Tjie 
difference of the Greek and lAtin habits embittered tbe schism. 
VOL. VIII. T 
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CBAF. ilbWl* in eneniy ; Che ^tro)ie«tii bjr Ofttare^ a»4 iht Imr- 
J^]^ bear l)y trt. Betweim the two wstavg, Ois (mait of Uie 
Siege of triangle^ the land side wms protected by a doabU wall, 
CoAsunti-aiMl a deep dileb of ibe deplb of one hundred feet. 
^P^^^^^ Agamst this Um of rortiaoatioa, wbtcb Pbranaa^ an eye 
II. witoess, prolongs to the nfeosure of sf)c miles^^, the Otto- 

j[ ][|j^^^*^BiaiiS'direeted their prinei|m1 attack; aod the emperor, 
puy 29. after distributing the service and comtnand of the osKist 
perilous stations, aadertook the d^afenee of the external 
wall. lu the ftrst days of the siege, the Greek soldiers 
descended into the ditch, or sallied into the field ; but 
they soon discevered, that, in the prsportion of their 
numbers, one Ohristiao was of more value than twenty 
Turks : and after these bold fn^eludes^ tWw. wese pro- 
'dently content to maintain the rampart with tlieir mis- 
sile weapons. Nor shoold this prodence be aeoosed of 
pusillanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous 
and base; but the last Coi^stantine deserves the name 
of an hero: bis noble band of volunteers wis inspired 
with Roman virtue; aod the foreign auxiliaries support- 
ed the honour of the Western ebivalry. The incessant 
vollies of lances and arrows were accompanied with the 
^'omoke. the sounds and the fire of their mosketoy and ean- 
Hon. Their ssmU axmn ^iiseharged at ^he same time either 
five, or even ten, balls of lead, of the sise of a walnut ; 
and, according to the closeness of the ranks and the force 
of the powder^ several breast plates and bodies were 
transpierced by tlie same shot* But the Turkish ap- 
proaches were soon sunk in trenches, or covered with 
ruins. Bach day added to the science of the Christians; 
but their inadequate stock of ganpowder was wasted 
in the operatiMs of each day. Their ordnance was not 
powerful, either in size or number; and if they posseeaed 
some heavy cannon^ they feared to plant them on the 
walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken and over- 
thrown by the exi^osion^'. The same destructive secret 

36 We are. (»bhg«(l to reduce the Gceek miles to Hm smallest measure 
which is preserved in the Vf. rsis of Rnssia^of 547 French (ohes, and of 104 2-5 
to R (K'<pee. The six miles of Phranza do not exceed four English miles 
(d'AnviUe Mesures Ilineraires, p. 61. 123, &c.) . 

ST 4^ indie»4oftinrei| nostri facti par^vere cpntra hoste^ onachinaments, 
n t lamcjn ayare dubant^ir. Fulvia rrai nitri miKlica exigiia; lela modic^ ; 
1. . i.S.irdac, si aderant incbmmocUtatc {oci primum hosfes oSendefc mace- 
^- .-t •..>■ alveisque tccios non ]>otcpant. Nam siqiiK map^sc erant, ne murus 
c^jiM -^^ t'etiir noster quiescehant. 'A*hi« passage-of Leonardua CbioiuiiB is cu- 
rious a» *' important. 



OF THE ftOMAN EMPIRE^ 1B0 

toA l^ert KTeakd to the Motlettift ; by whom it WM em^ ^^^"^ 
plojed wHh tbe napeiior eaergy of seal, riehes, and ,^^^^ 
despotism. The great eaomm of Mahomet has been se- 
parately notieed ; aa important and vitible object in tlas 
history of the tiroes : bnt that enormous engine was 
flanked by two fellows almost of equal roagnitude^^s the 
long order of the Turkish artillery was pointed against 
the walls ; fonrteen batteries thundered at oooe on the 
most accessible places ; and of one of these iit is ambi- 
j:iioosly expressed, that it was mounted with one huB'^ 
dred and thii-ty guns, or that it discharged one hundred 
and thirty bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of th0 
sultan, we may diseertt the infancy of the new seienee. 
Under a master who counted tbe mooKUts, (he great 
cannon could be loaded and flred no more than seven 
times in one day^^ The heated metal onfortunately 
borst; several workmen were destroyed ; and the skill 
of an artist was admired who bethou^t himself of pre* 
venting tbe danger and the accident, by pouring oil^ 
after each explosion, into the mouth of tlie cannon. 

The first randoib shots were productive of more sound Att«ti 
than effect; and it was by tbe advice of a Gbristian> thatf^^f^^' 
tbe engineers were taught to level their aim against the 
two opposite sides of the salient angles of a bastioQi 
However imperfect, tbe weight and repetition of the fire 
loade some impression on the walls ; and the Turks^ 
pashing their approaches to the edge of the diteb, at- 
tempted to fill tbe enormous chasm, aind to build a road 
to tbe assaolt^^ Innumerable fascines, and h<^9heads^ 
and trunks of trees, were heaped nn each other;. and 
sach was the impetuosity of the throngs that the fore^ 
most and the weakest were pushed headlong down t\m 
precipice, and instantly Imried under tbe accumulated 
mass* To fill the ditch was the toil of the besiegers } 

$8 Aceoi^ingp t* dhateoconilYles and Pbranca, the ^eatcanfton burst r'an 
accident which, according to Duca^, was prevented by the artiai'a sltil). it 
b evident that th^ do tiot speak of the same gun. 

39 Neaf an hiimlred years after the siege of Condtantinople, tbi* French 
andBngUsh fle«t« m the Channel were proud of firing 300 shot nt un en* 
^gement of two hours (Memoires de Martin du Bellay, 1. x. in the ColUc<* 
tion Generate, t6m. K XI. p. 339} * 

40 I have selected some curious facts, without striving to emnhte the 
Moody «nd obstinate eloquence of the abfa^ de Vertot, in Uis prolix descrip- 
tions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agreeable historian had 
a tura&r romance, and as be wrote to please the order, he has adopted the. 
ame spirit of enthusiasm and chivah-y. 
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I4i TBB DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAF. ttf elMr awty Hie rtiMhli) wta the Mfaty of ^ Im. 

^^^"^^fiteged ; and, aft«r a toog and bloody coofliel, tlie wob 
' that had been woven in (he day iraa atill unravelled in 
the n%ht. The next veaooree of Mahomet was the prae- 
tie« of mines ; b«it the aoil was rocky ; in every allMipt 
he was stopped and undermined by the Cbristiaa engi- 
neers ; nor bad the art been yet invented of replearieb- 
hig those snbterraneooe passages with gunpowder, and 
blowing wliole towers and eilies into the aii^\ A cir- 
cnmstanee that distingoishes tbe siege of Constaotiiio* 
[lie, is the re-nnion of tbe aneient and modem artillery, 
^be eannon were intermingled with the meebanseal en- 
gines for easting stones and darts ; the bullet and the 
battering-ram were directed against the same walls; nor 
had tbe discovery of gunpowder superseded the use of 
the liquid and unextingQishaUe fire. A wooden turret 
of the largest Mze was advanced on rollers : this porta- 
ble magazine of ammunition and fascines was protected 
by a threefold covering of bull's hides ; incessant vollies 
were securely discharged from the loop-holes ; in the 
fh>nt, three doors were contrived for tbe alternate sally 
and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They ascend* 
•d by a stair-case to tbe upper platform ; and> as high 
as the level of that platform^ a scaling-ladder could be 
raised by puUics to form a bridge and grapple with the 
adverse rampart. By these various arts of annoyance^ 
some as new as they were pernicioos to the Greeks, 
tbe tower of 8t Romanos was at length overturned : 
after a severe struggle, the Turks were repulsed from 
the l>reaeh and interrupted by darkness; but they trust- 
ed, that with the return of figbt they should renew the 
attack « ith fresh vigour and decisive saccess. Of this 
pause of action, this interval of hope, each moment 
was improved by the activity of tlie emperor and Justi- 
niani, who passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
liiboors which involved the safety of the church and 
city. At tlie dawn of day, the impatient sultan perceived 
with astonishment and grief, that his wooden turret 
had been reduced to ashes : the ditch Mras cleared and 
restored; and tbe tower of St. Romanus was again 

41 The first theory of mines with frunpowderippears in 1480. in mMS. of 
Georf;:e of Sienna (Tiraboscbi, tom.Ti. P.i. p. 324.) They were first pnctiscd 
mt Sarzanella, in 14^; but the honour and improYement in 1503 is tscribed 
to Peter of Navarre, who used them with anocessin Ibe vara of Italy (Hist* 
dc la Ligue dc C;ttmbray> torn ii. p. 93-*97.) 
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•iMttg ud wtiri, Ut depiwdl the fkikire af kts dh- mAP. 
sigB I ftii4 oUeifid • |Mof«Bo exelamftUoo, that the word /|^^^ 
oi the thirty-MtM ihoowsd propli^to thenld not have 
OHBpeUed bim to belieio thai tueh a work, in so thott 
a Ikm^ ooald havo boon aceomplithcd bj tho lofklels. 

Tho goneraaitj of tbo Gbri^ao prioaeo was cold and^^^^"^^^ 
twdjr; but io tho flrtt approbooaioa of a tiege, Ooo-toryof' 
staBttoo bad ttegotaated, io tbo iolesof tho Arehifiolaeo^<iv«ab^P«- 
tbo Moroa^ and SioUgr, Uio OHMt iodiapeosablo aoppUef « 
As earif ao tbo boginniiig of April, flve^ groat abipot 
eqolppod lor norehandiao and war, wonld have tailod 
from tho haibonr of Ohioo, bad not tho wind blown ob» 
•tinaloly froai tbo nortb^^ Ono of these ships bore tho 
Imperial flag ; tbo remaining fonr belonged to tbo 6o« 
noose ; and they were laden with wheat and barky^ 
with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above all, with soU 
fiofs and marinefs, for the service of the oapitaL After 
a tedioos delay, a gentle breese, and, on the second day 
a strong gale from the south, carried them through tho 
Hellespont and the Fropootis : hot the eity was already 
iaveolexl by sea and land ; and ihe Turkish fleet, at the 
entranco of the Bosphoras, was stretehed from shore to 
shore, in tbo form of a eresesnt, to intercept, or at least 
to ropel, these bold auxiliaries^ The reader who has 
prosoBl to bis mind tho geograpfeieal picture of Goo- 
slantinaple, will conceive and admire Ihe greatness of 
the apeetacle. The five Christian ships continued to 
advance with joyfnl shoots, and a full press, both of 
saib and oars, against an hostile fleet of three hundred 
vessels ; and the rampart, the camp, the coasts of Eu- 
rope and Asia, were lined with innumerable spectators, 
who* anxiously awaited the event of this momentous 
sQceonn At the first view that event could not appear 
doubtful; the superiority of the Moslems was beyond 
all measure or account ; and, in a calm, their numbers 
and valour must inevitably have prevailed. But .their 
hasty and imperfect navy, had been created, not by the 
genius of tho people, but by tbo will of tho aultan : in 

42 It it sinfi^ulAr that the Qreekt should not ngret in the namber of these 
itlustrioos vessels ; the /tie of Ducat, the four of Phranza and Leonardus, and 
the t9o of Chalcoeondyles, must be extended to the tmatter, or confined to 
lar|;^ry size. Voltaire, in g'iving one of thete ships to Frederic HI. confounds 
the emperors of the East and West. 

43 1b bold defiance, or rather in grott i||;nofance« of Itnf^iage and geogra- 
phy, the president Goutin detaint them at Chios frith a souths and wafts 
them to Centtttitinople with a north, winil- 



IM THE DECLINE AND VALt 

CHA^. the btigbl of tteir prokp«rity, the Tark0 have aefafow- 
^^^^^ leitged, that if God had given tht^m the earth, be had 
left the tea to the iiifldels^^; and a neries of defeats, a ra- 
pid progress of decajr, has eatahliabed the truth of their 
modest confesMoti. Except eighteen gallies of some force, 
the reat of their fleet consisted of open boats, radely con- 
structed and awkwardly managed, crowded with troopa; 
and destitute of cannon; and, since courage arises in a 
great measure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a new ele- 
aneat. In the Ghristian squadron, five stout and lofty 
•hips were guided byrskilfol pilots, ami manned with the 
veterans of Italy and Grieeee, long practised in the arts 
and perils of the sea. Their weight was directed to sink 
or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their pas- 
•age : their artillery swept the waters : their liqmd fire 
was poured on the heads of the adversaries, who, with 
the design of boarding, presumed to approach them; and 
the winds and waves are alwas^s on the side of the ablest 
navigators. In this conflict, the Imperial vessel, whicb 
bad been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Ge- 
noese ; but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were 
twice repulsed with considerable loss. Mahomet himself 
sat on horseback on the beach, to encourage their valour 
by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and 
by fear, more potent than the fear of the enemy. The 
passions of his soul, and even the gestures of his body^, 
seemed to imitate the actions of the combatants ; and aa 
if he bad been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse 
with a fearless and impotent eflfbrt into the sea. His 
loud reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged 
the Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody 
than the two former; and I must repeat^ though I can- 
not credit, the evidence of Phraoza, who aflrms, from 
their own mouth, that they lost above twelve hundred 
thousand men in the slaughter of the day. They fled 
in disorder to the shores of Europe and Asia, while 
the Christian squadron^ triumphant and nnhurt^ steer- 

44 The perpetual decay and m'eakness of the Turkish navy, nay be ob- 
ferved in Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-^78), Tbevenot 
(Voyaj^es* P. i. p.229»242.}9 ^d Tott (Memoires, tom.iii.)s the last of 
whom is always solicitous to amuse and amaze his reader. 

45 1 must confess, that 1 have before my eyes the livinf^ picture which 
TImcydides (1. vii. c. 71.) has drawn of the passions and gesturesof the Atbe- 
niails'in a naval engagement in the great harbour of SyrM^use. 
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ed alMg ih« BoqybmtMy and ieeaiBly u^koreid witUb csap. 
tba cbatD of the harbour. Id tbo coofidence of Vietory, /^^^ 
they boaaied that the whole Torkieh power muat have 
yielded to their arms; hot the adintraly or captaki ba« 
shawy foaad some eousolatioa for a painful wound in 
his eye, by repreaeatiog that aceideat as the eaose of hie 
defeat. Baltba Ogli was a renegade of the race of the BuU 
garian prinees : his military eharaclec was tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avariee ; and under the despotisoi 
of the prince or people, misfortune is a aufficieat evi« 
deace of guilt. His rank and services were annihilated 
by the displeasure of Mahomet. In the royal preseneei^ 
the captain bashaw was extended on the groiuid by foot 
slavea, and received one hundred strokes with a goldeii 
rod*^: his death had been pronoonced ; and he adored 
the eiemency of the sultan^ who waa satisfied with the 
milder punishment of confiscation and exile* The intro* 
duction of this sup^y revived the hopes of the GreekSf 
and accused the supinenesa of their western allies. 
Amidst the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of Pales« 
tine, the millions of the crusades had buried themselves 
in a voluntary and inevitable grave $ but the situation of 
the Imperial city was strong against her enemies^ and 
accessible to her friends ; and a ratipnal and moderate 
armament of the maritime states might have saved the 
relics of the Roman name, and maintained a Christian 
iioirtreas in the heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this was 
the sole and feeble. attempt for the deliverance of Gon« 
stantinople : the more distant powers were insensible of 
iU danger ; and the -ambassador of Hungary, or at least 
of Honiadesy resided in the Turkish camp, to remove 
the fears, and to direct the operations, of the sultan^^ 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret Mfthomet 
of the divan; yet the Greeks are persuaded, that a re* ^^^][!^^* 
sistaace, so obstinate and surprising, had fatigued the oTer land. 
perseverance of Mahomet. He began to meditate a re* 
treatf alad the siege would have been speedily raised if 



46 Accordinf^ to the exap;'f^eration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 39)» tlus 
Hfolden bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 librae, or 
pounds. QQuilUud'a re|4{ng*of 500 dfacKnMi or five poiHidsy is sufiicieAt t4> 
exet-cise the arms of Mahomet, and bruise the back of his admiral. 

47 Ducas, who confesses himself ill informed of the aflairs of Httngary» 
assigns a motive of superstition, a fatal belief that Constantinople would be 
the term of the Turkish conquests. See Phranza (I. iti. c. 20.) and Spondanus, 
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GHAT. ii« MilitiM nd JDihuMT of tte MBimd nMr hiA: 
^^'"^opfioted tlM perAdioM adnce ef G«lil BMhaw. wh0 
•till QuuiitaiBed a teerat correaposdaict with tfat Tiptml^ 
tiqe QfMirt Tba redaotioa of the okj apfwared W be 
hopaleBfy lioless a double attack eould be made (nm 
the harbour at well ae fron the laad ; but the harbMir 
vraa inaccessible : aa laipeBelrable cbaia vaa now da^ 
fended by eight large ehipe, more tbaa twenty of a 
emaller size^ with several (allies and sloops ; and^ in- 
stead of forcing this barrier, the Turks ssight apprehend 
a naval sally, and a second eneouater in the open w&tu 
In this perplexity, the genius of Mahomet conceived and 
ejKeeoted a plan of a Imld and marvelloas east, of trase^ 

> sorting by land his lighter vessels and military stores 
rom the Bosphorus into (he higher part of the harbour. 
The distance is about ten miles ; the ground is uaeveuy 
and was overspread with thickets ; and, as the road 
must be opened behind the suburb of Galata, their free 
passage or total destruetiou must depend on the option 
of the Genoese* But these selfish merchants were ambi* 
tioQs of the favour of being the last devoured j and the 
deficiency of art was supplied by the strength of 
obedient myriads. A level way was coveted with a 
broad platform of strong and solid planks ; and to re»* 
der them mure slippery and smooth, they were aooiot- 
ed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Fourscore light gal» 
lies and brigantines of fifty and thirty oars, were disem- 
barked on the Bospliorus shore ; arranged suoceesively 
on rollers ; and drawn forwards by the power of men 
and pullies. Two guides or pilots were stationed at the 
helm, and tlie prow, of each vessel ; the sails were un« 
furled to the winds ; and the labour was cheered by 
song and acclamation. In the course of a single night, 
this Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over 
the plain, and was launcbeil from the declivity into the 
shallow waters of the harbour, £sr above the molestation 
of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. The real impor* 
tance of this operation was magnified by the consterna- 
tion i^nd confidence which it inspired ; but the notorious, 
unquestionable, fact was displayed before the eyes, and 
is recorded by the pens of the two natiens^'. A similar 

4S The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confinned by Cante- 
inir (p. 96.) from the Turkish annals : but I could wish to contract the di& 
tance of teti mlles^ und to prolong the term of one night. 
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ttratageni had been repeatedly practised by the an- chat. 
eieota^^; the Ottoman gallies (1 mast again repeat) ^^^'"• 
Bhonld be eonfiidered as large boata; and if we compare 
the nsigniltide and the distance, the obstacles and the 
means, the boasted miracle*^ has perhaps been equalled 
by the indostry of our own times". As soon as Maho- ^ 
met had ocenpied the upper harbour with a feet and 
army ; he eonstrocted, in the narrowest part, a bridge, 
or rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth and one hun- 
dred in length ; it was formed of casks and hogsheads ; 
joined with* rafters linked with iron, and covered with a 
solid loor. On this floating battery, he planted one of 
his largest cannon, while the fourscore gallies, with 
troops and scaling ladders, approached the most acces- 
sible side, which had formerly been stormed by the 
Latin conquerors. The indolence of the Christians has 
been accused for not destroying these unfinished works; . 
but their fire, by a superior fire was controlled and si- 
lenced ; nor were they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to 
burn the vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His 
vigilance prevented their approach ; their foremost gal- 
liots were sunk or taken ; forty youths, the bravest of 
Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at bis 
command ; nor could the emperor's grief be assuaged 
by the just though cruel retaliation, of exposing fronr 
the walls the heads of two hundred and sixty Musul- 
man captives. After the siege of forty days, the fate of DUtreis 
Constantinople could no longer be averted. The dirai- ®r *|^* 
native garrison was exhausted by at]oul>le attack: the 
fortifications, which had stood for ages against hostile 
violence, were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman 
cannon : many breaches were opened ; and near the 
gate of St. Romanus, four towers had been levelled 
with the ground. For the payment of his feeble and 
mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled to despoil 

49 Phranza relttea two examples of a aimilar tr«n«poptalion over the six 
miles of the lathmua of Corinth ( the one fabulous, of An {Justus after the 
battle of Actium ; the other true, of Niceus, a Greek general in the xth 
century. To these he might have added a bold enterprise of Hannibal, to 
inmiduce bis vessels into the harbotur of Taretitum (Polybius^ 1. viii. p. 749. 
edit Gronov.) 

50 A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar under* 
taking (Spond. A. 0. 1438, No. S7.) might possibly be the adviser and agent 
of Mahomet^ 

51 1 particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada, 
in the years 1776 and 1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in the event, 

vov. yiii. TT 
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CHAR the eboitheB with the.promiM nf a fooirfbld reatitartmn; 
Lxviii. ^^^ i^j^ itacrilege offered a new reproach to the enemiea 
of the union. A spirit of disconi impaired the remnanl 
of the Chrintian sU^ngth : the Genoese and Yeimtiaa 
auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of their respective 
service; and Justiniani and the great doke, whose ans>. 
bition was not extingnished by the common danger^ ae- 
cused each other of treachery and cowardice. 
Pr«para« During the siege of Constantinople, the words of peaea 
tilT'ri^rks ftnd capitulation had been sometimes proaoonced ; and 
for the several embassies had passed between tlie eamp and the 
^^^!^\t ^i^y**« The Greek emperor was humbled by adversity; 
May 26. and would have yielded ti> any terms compatible with 
religion <tnd royalty. The Turkish sultan was tlesirous 
of sparing the blood of his soldiers ; still more desirous 
of securing for his own use the Byzantine treasorea; and 
he accomplished a sacred duty in presenting to the Ga- 
hourSf the choice of cireumrision^of tribute, or of death. 
The avarice of Mahomet might have been satisftetl wilh 
an annual sum of one hundred thousand ducats: but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East: to the prince 
he offered a rich equivalent, to the people a free tolera- 
tion, or a safe departure : but after some fruitless treaty, 
be declared his resolution of finding either a throne, or a 
grave, under the walls of Constantinople. A sense of ho- 
nour, and the fear of universal reproach, forbade Pa* 
liBologys to resign the city into the hands of the Otto- 
mans ; and he determined to abide the last extremities 
of war. Several days were employed by the sultan in 
the preparations of the assault; and a respite was grant- 
ed by his favourite science of astrology, which had fix- 
ed on the twenty.ninth of May, as the fortunate and 
fatal hour. On the evening of the twenty-se\'enth, 
he issued his final orders ; assembled in his pre- 
sence the military chiefs; and dispersed his heralds 
through the camp to proclaim the duty, and the mo- 
tives, of the perilous enterprise. Fear is the first prin- 
ciple of a despotic government; and his menaces wt re 
expressed in the Oriental style, that the fugitives 
and deserters, had they the wings of a bird^% should 

52 Cbalcocondyles and Dticat differ in the time and circumstancee of the 
nei^tiation; and it wa4 neither glorious nor sal lUry, the faithful Phransa 
•pMes bis prince even the thoufchi of a surrenaer. 

53 These wings (Chalcocondyles^ 1. viii. p. 20S.) ure no more than m 
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BoleMape from bis bi^xorftMs justice. TbegrealMt chai". 
part of h» bathaivs aod Jaiiiuri«a v^ere the offspring ^'^^'"'* 
of Christian parents ; bat Che glories of tlie Turkish 
name were perpetoaled by soMessive adoption ; and, in 
tbe f^radnal cbanj^ of individnals, the spirit of a legion, 
ft regiment, or an odu^ is kept alive by imitation and dis* 
ciplrne. In this holy warfare^ Ihe Moslems were ex* 
borted to porify their minds with prayer, their bodiM 
with seven abintions ; and to abstain from food till the 
eloseef tbe eosoing day. A crowd of dervishes visited 
the tents to instil the desire of martyrdom and the assn- 
ranee of spending an immortal yooth amidst the rivers 
and gardens of paradise, aod in the embraces of tbe 
black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet principally trosted to 
the eflkacy of temporal aod visible rewards. A double 
pay was promised to the victorioua troops ; <^ The city 
^ and the buildings,'^ said Mahomet, ^* are mine : but I 
<< resign to your valour the captives and the spoil, th^ 
^treasures of gold and beauty: be rich and be happy. 
^ Many are tbe provinces of my empire ; the intrepid 
^ soldier who. first ascends the walls of Constantinople, 
^ shall be rewarded with the government of the fairest 
<^ and most wesitby ; and my gratitude shall accumulate 
<< his honours aod fortunes above tbe measure of his own 
<< hopes.^^ Such various and potent motives diffused 
among the Turks a general ardour, regardless of life 
sad impatient for action : the camp re-echoed with the 
Moslem shoots of, *^ God is God, there is but one God, 
^< and Mahomet b the apostle of God«^;'^ and the sea and 

OneQtal figure : tittt in U»e trafe^f of Irene, Mohamet's patsion eoars abof e 

sense and ivason : 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings; 

Bear. him abft above the wonderioff clocida. 

And seat him in the Pleiads golden chariot— 
. Thence should my fury drag* hTm down to tortures. 
Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must ohserve, 1. That tke operatfoQ 
of tlie winda wuat he confined \o the (over' region of the air. 2. Thai ihe 
nanoe^ etymology, apd fable of the Plei«id8 are purely Greek (Scholiast ad 
Homer. X 686. E-'docta in Inma, p. 339. Apollodor. l.iii.c.lO. Heine, p. 229. 
Not. 5S2.) Mod had no afiinity with the astronomy of tbe Bast (Hyde ad 
Ulugbeg, Tabul. in Syntagma, Dissert, torn. i. p. 40. 42 Goguet, Origine 
des ArtSt &c. torn. vi. p. 73—^8. Gebelin, Hist.du Calcndrier, p. 73.) .which 
Mahomet had studied. 3. The golden chariot does not exist either in science 
or fiction « but I much fear that f)r. Johnson has confounded the Pleiatls wiib 
thegr^at bear or wagon, the zodiac with a northern con&tellation; 

Apii*rO¥ Btl9 KM AflA^AV tTTlXKUCtV ILAhnO't, 

54 Phranza quarrels with' these Moslem acclamations, not for the name 
of God, but for that of the prophet : the pious zeal of Voltaire is ezeesstve, 
and tfeo hdieuloua. 
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CHAP. UwAf tmm OaUta to the Mven toveivi wnt iHmimtid 
LxviiL j^^ ^^ j^i^^ ^f tlMir Doetanial fires. 



LMt fare- ^^ difereot wa» the state of Ibe CliriatiaM ; who, 
veiofthe with loud and impotMl conplaiota^ deplored the gpiilty 
tXhT ^^ ^^^ panishmeot of Ihdr aioa. The eeleelial inage 
Greekf. of the Virgin had heeii exposed in solemn proeessioo ; 
hot their divine patroness was deaf to their intreaties ; 
ihey aceused the obstinaey of the empe^r for refuaiDg % 
timely surrender; antieipated the horrors of thsir fata; 
and sighed for the repose and secority of Torkish servi- 
tode. The noblest of the Greeks, and the hraTest of 
the allies, were summoned to the palaee, to prepare 
them, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the do* 
4Ae9 and dangers of the general assault. The last speeeh 
of Palffiologtts was the funeral oration of the Rosmoi 
empire*': he promised,, he conjured, and he vainly at- 
tempted to infuse the hope which was extingnlshed io 
his own mind. In this world all was eomforllesa and 
gloomy ; an<l neither the gospel nor the chnreb have 
proposed any conspicooos recompense to the heroes 
who fall in the service of their country. Bui the tXr- 
ample of their prince, and the coninemenl of a sieges 
liad armed these warriors with the courage of despair; 
and the pathetie scene is described by the feelings of 
the historian Phranza, who was himself present at this 
mournful assembly. They wept, they embraced ; re- 
gardless of their families and fortunes, they devoted 
their lives ; and eaeh commander, departing to his sta- 
tion, maintained all night a vigilant and anxious watch 
. on the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful com- 
panions, entered the dome of Si. Sophia, which in a 
few hours was to be converted into a mosch; and de- 
voutly received, with tears and prayers^ (he sacrament 
of the holy communion. He reposed some momenta 
in the palace, which resounded with cries and lamen- 
tations; solicited the pardon of all whom he might 
havo injured'*; and mounted on horseback to visit the 
guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. The dis- 

55 I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself: and 
it smells' 80 grossly of the sermon and the convent that 1 almost doubt wbe- 
thcr it was pronounced by Constant ine. Leonardut assigns him another 
speech, in which he addresses himself more respectfully to the Latin auxtli- 
arVs. 

56 This abasement, which devotion has sometimes extorted from dyhi|f 
princes, is an improvement of the gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of in* 
juries: it U more easy to Ibrpve 490 times, than once to uk pardon of aa 
Inferior. 
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tnatttid fall of the l«tl OmttinfiM «re men i^otm chaf. 
thfta the long prosperiljf of the Byzutine GMara. J!J^3n!1 
III the eoofwien of darkooe en eisailant may some- j.^ ^ 
timee eiKoeed ; hot in thie great end general aUaek^ the ni «s- 
miUtnry jodgMent and astrolegieal knowledge of Mabo- ^^<^ 
net adviaed htm to expeet the mor niog, the meniorable ^^ 
tweaiy-nhith of May, in the fonteen hundred and fifty. 
thiid year of the Chrietmn sra* The jpreeeding night 
had been atrennooely employed : the tro^^ the cannon^ 
and the fiiaeineay were advanced to the edge of the ditch^ 
which in many parte presented a smooth and level paa^ 
taga to the breach f and hia fooneore galliea almoal 
laoehed with the prowa and their scaling-laddera, tha 
lees defensible walls of tbe barboor. Under pain eC 
death, silence waa enjoined : bot the physical laws of 
motioB and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear; 
each ittdivi<loal might sappress his voice and measora 
his footsteps ; bat the march and labaor of thooaanda 
moat inevitably prodoce a strange confusion of diseo* 
nantalamonrs, which reached the ears of the watohmea 
of the towers. At day-break^ witboot the customary 
sigoal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted the city 
by sea and land ; and the similitude of a twined or 
twisted thread has been applied to the doeeness an4 
continnity of their line of attack'\ The foremost ranka 
conmated ef the refuse of the host^ a voluntary crowd, 
who fought without order or command; of the iSrable- 
neseof age or childhood^ of peasants and vagrants, and 
of all who had joined the camp in the blind hope of 
plonder and martyrdom. The common impulse drova^ 
them onwards to the wall: the UMst andaaions to climh^ 
were instantly precipitated ; and not a dart, not a bnU 
kt, of the Cboristians, was idly wasted on the acenma-* 
lated throng. But their strength and ammunition were 
exhausted m this laborious defence : the ditch was flU 
ed with the bodies of tbe slain ; they supported the foot^ 
steps of their eompaaioos; and ^ this devoted van* 
goard, the death was more serviceable than the life. 
Under their respective bashaws and saojaks, the troops 
of Anatolia and Romania were successively led to the 
charge: their progress was various and doubtful; but^ 
after a conflict of two hours, the Greeks still maintained 

Sf Betides the 10,000 i^iurdfl, and the tailors and the marinet, DucM 
mu^n ta this general astauU 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot. 
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CHAP, wd iHipMvtd their advantage ; and the te&e of ^-mm^ 
y^^\ peror was beard, eoeaaragiog his soldiar9 to achiere, 
^^^"^"^^ by a last eflSort, the deliveranee of their eoaolry. Intfaafc 
&tal momeat, the Jaoiaaries arose, freah, vigonmsy and 
inviDcible. The sultan himself on horsebaelL, with aa 
icon mace in his hand, was the spectator and jod|;e of 
their valour: he was surrooaded by ten thousand of htn 
domestie troops whom he reserved for the decitivo occuu 
fions ; and the tide of battle was direded and impelled 
by his voice and eye. His nnmerons ministers of juo« 
tfee were poated behind the line, to urge, to restrain, and 
to puoiflh ; and if danger was in the front, shaaM nod 
toevitable death were in the rear, of the fugitives. The 
mries of fear and. of pain were drowned in the martial 
auisic of drums, trumpets, and ataballs ; and experience 
has proved, that the mechanical operation of sounds, by 
quickening the circulation of the blood and spirits, will 
net on the human machine more forcibly than the elo* 
<|oence of reaaon and honour.* From the lines, the gaU 
lies, and the bridge, tbe Ottoman artillery thundered on 
all aides ; and tbe camp and city, the Greeks and the 
Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, which oonld 
only be dispelled by tbe final deliverance or destmction 
of tbe Roman empire. The single combats of the he- 
roes of history or fable, amuse our fancy and engagn 
our afiectiona : the skilful evolntioos of war may iolkiraa 
the mind, and improve a necessary, though pernicioiis, 
soieoae. But in the uniform and odious pictures of a 
general assault, all is blomi, and horror, and confuaion; 
nor shall I strive, at the distance of three centnriea -Mid 
a thousand miles, to delineate a scene, of which there 
could be no spectators, and of wbieh the actors them* 
selves were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. 

Tbe immediate loss of Constantinople maybe ascribed 
to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of 
John Justiniani* The sight of his blood, and the exqui- 
site pain, appalled the courage of tbe chief, whose arma 
and counsels were the firmest rampart of tbe city. As 
he withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, his 
flight was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable 
emperor. <<Toor wound,'' exclaimed Palsologua, <* is 
^ slight; the danger is pressing; your presence is necessa- 
^* ry ; and whither will you retire ?^' « I will retire," said 
the trembling Genoese^ << by the same road which Gknl 
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^ Inui opened to the Turks ;^' tnrf at these Irords be lifts, chak 
tiiy passed throngb one of the breaches of the ioner^^^^"'' 
wall. By this pusiltaniniousaet, he stained theboDoors 
of a military life ; and the few days whieh he survived 
in Galata^ or the isle of Chios, were embittered by bis 
own and the public reproaeh'^ His example was imi- 
tated by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and 
the defenee began to slaeben when the attack was press- 
ed with redoubled vigour. The number of the Ottomans 
was fifty, perhaps an hondredy times superior to that of 
the Ghrisiians : the double walls were reduced liy the 
eannon to an heap of ruins : in a circuit of several miles^ 
some places must be found more easy of access, or more 
feebly guarded ; and if ibe besiegers could penetrate in 
a single point, the whole city was irrecoverably lost 
The first who deserved the sultan's reward was Hassan 
the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. With his 
seymetar in one hand and his buckler in the other, he 
ascended the outward fortification : of the thirty Janiza- 
ries, who were emulous of his valour, eighteen perished 
in the bold adventure. Hassan and his twelve compa- 
nions had reached the summit; the giaut was precipi^ 
tated from the rampart ; he rose on one knee, and was 
again oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But 
his sttccess had proved tliat the achievement was possi. 
ble : the walls and towers were instantly covered with 
a swarm of Turks ; and the Greeks, now driven from 
the vantage ground, were overwhelmed by increasing 
moltitodes. Amidst these multitudes^ the emperor'% 
who accomplished all the duties of a general and a sol- 
dier, was long seen, and finally lost. The nobles, who 
fought round his person^ sustained till their last breath 

58 In tbe severe censure of the Sight of Justiniani, Phransa expresses his 
ovn feelings, and those of the public. For some private reasons, he is 
treated wiib more lenity and respect by Ducas : but the words of Leonlir- 
dus Cbiensiift express his strong and recent indignation, gloriae salutis suique 
oblitus. In the whole series of their Eastern policy, his countrymen, tbe 
^noese» were always suspected, and often guilty. 

59 Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chaleocondyles 
Wounds him in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the ^ate. The grief 
of Phrsinza carrying him among the en« my, escapes from the precise image 
of his death ; but we may, without flattery* apply these noble lines of Dry- 
den: 

As to Sebastian, let them seirch the field ; 
And where they find a mountain of the slain. 
Send one to climb, and looking down beneath. 
There they will find him at his manly lerigth, 
With hisfAce up to heaven, in that red monument 
Which ^is good sword bad digged. 
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CHAP, the hiHloorable sftmei ef Pftlmdiq^iai and OftirfunsMio : 
Lxvin. |j|g mournful exeUmaitioa wu Iteard^ ^^ Caonot there 
^"^^''''^^ << be found a Gfaristiati to cut off my faead"^?'^ and his 
last fear was that of falling aliFe into the hands of the 
Death of infidels^^ The prudent despair of Goostantine east away 
^^^the purple: amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown 
ttftntine faaud^ and his body was buried under a mountain of lb* 
^u&r^^ slain. After his death, resistance and order were no 
^^' more: the Greeks fled towards the eity; and many 
were pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the gate 
of St Romanes. The victorious Turks rushed throogh 
the breaches of the intaer wall ; and as they advaneed 
* into the streets, they were soon joined by their brethren^ 
who had forced the gate Phenar on the side of the bar- 
bottr^^ In thd flrst heat of the pursuit, about two tboo- 
S|ind Christians were put to the sword ; but avarice 
•oon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors acknow- 
ledged, that they should immediately have given qnar- 
ter if the valour of the em]t^ror and his chosen bands 
had not prepared them for a similar opposition in every 
Lost of part of the capital. It was thus, after a siege of fifty. 
^m. ^^^^^ ^^y^' ^^^^ Oonstantinople, which bad defied the 
pire. * power of Ohosroes, the Gbagao, and the caliphs, was 
Irretrievably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the se« 
Gond. Her empire only had been subverted by the La- 
tins : her religion was trampled in the dost by the Mos- 
lem conquerors^^« 
TheTurks The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing ; yet 
puu^'"'^ such was the extent of GonsUntinople, that the more 
Constan- distant quarters might prolong some moments the happy 
tuiop>«- ignorance of their ruin^\ But in the general consterna- 
tion, in the feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the 

60 Spondtnni (A. D. 145S, No. 10), who has hopes of his salvation, wlsh« 
es to absolve this demand from the ^ilt of suicide. 

61 Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes, that the Turks, had they 
known the emperor, would have laboured to save and secure a cjipiive so 
acceptable to the sultan. 

^ 62 Cantemir, p. 96. The Christian ships in the mouth of the harbour, had 

flanked and retarded this naval attack. 

63 Chalcocondyles most absurdly supposes, that Constantinople was sack- 
ed by the Asiatics in revenge for the ancient calamities of Troy ; and the 
l^rammarians of the zvth century are happy to melt down the uncouth ap- 
pellation of Turks, into the more classical name of Teuai, 

€4 When Cyrus surprised Babylon daring the celebration of a festival, so 
vast was the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, that much time elap< 
sed before the distant quarters knew that they were captives (Herodotus, I. 
i. c. 191), and Usher (Anna!, p. 78), who has quoted from the prophet Jere- 
miah a passage of similar import. ^ 
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tumttli tad thunder of the assault^ a deefless niglit and chap. 
morning most have elapsed ; nor can I bclteve that many ^^ivia 
Grecian ladiea were awakened by the Janizaries from a^*^*"^^^"^ 
sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the 
public calamity, the houses aud convents were instantly 
deserted ; and the trembling inhabitants flocked toge- 
ther in the streets, like an herd of timid animals ; as if 
aceumnlated weakn^s eould be productive of strengtbi 
or in the vain hope, that amid the crowd, each indivi- 
dual might be safe and invisible. From every part of tlie 
eapital, they flowed into the charch of St. Sophia : in 
the space of an honr, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
the upper and lower galleries, were filled with the mul- 
titude of fathers and husbands, of women and children, 
uf priests, monks, and religious virgins : the doors were 
barred on the inside, and they sought protection from 
the sacred dome, which they had so lately abhorred as 
a profane and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or imposter ; 
that one day the Turks would enter Constantinople, and 
pursue the Romans as far as the column of Constantino 
in the square before St. So[>hia : but that this would be 
tiie term of their calamities : that an angel would de- 
scend from beaveo, with a sword in his hand, and would 
deliver the empire, with that celestial weapon, to a poor 
man ssated at the foot of the column. << Take this 
^'sword/^ would he say, <^and avenge the people of the 
<< Lord.^^ At those animating words, the Turks would 
instantly fly, and the vietorious Romans would drive 
them from the West, and from all Anatolia, as far 
as the frontiers of Persia. It is on this occasion, tliat 
Duces, with some fancy and mncli truth, upbraids the 
discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. '< Had that angel 
^'appeared,'' exclaims the historian, ^< had be offered to 
^^ exterminate your foejs if you would consent to the onion 
^^ of the church, even then, in that fi|tal moment, you 
<' wenld have rejected your safety or have deceived your 
"God«.'' 

While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, captwity 
the doors were broken with axes; and as the Turks en-^^^^ 

65 This lively description is extracted from Ducss (e. 39), who two years 
at'tervards was sent ambassador from the prince of Lesbos to the saltan (c. 
44.) TiU Lesbos was subdued in 146S (Phranxa, L iii. c. 27), that istend 
must hare been fuU of the fugitives of Constantinople* vbo delighted to r«- 
peat» perhaps te adorn^ the tide of their misery. 
VOL, VIII. X 
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CHAP, countered no refiistance, their bloodless hands were em- 
^^j!^!^ ployed in selecting and securing the multitude of their 
prisoner!. Youth, beauty, and the appearance of wealth, 
attracted their choice; and the risht of property was de- 
cided among themselves by a prior seizure, by personal 
strength, and by tlie authority of command. In the 
space of an hour, the male captives were bound with 
cords, the females with their veils and girdles. The 
aenatorswere linked with their slaves; the prelates with 
the porters of the church; and young men of a plebeian 
class, with noble maids, whose faces had been invisible 
to the sun and their nearest kindred. In this common 
captivity, the ranks of society were confounded ; the ties 
of nature were cut asunder; and the inexorable soldier 
was careless of the father's groans, the tears of the mo- 
ther, and the lamentations of the children. The loud- 
est in their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from 
the altar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and 
dishevelled hair: and we should piously believe that 
few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of the haram 
to those of the monastery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, 
of these domestic animals, whole strings were rudely 
driven through the streets ; and as the conquerors were 
eager to return for more prey, their trembling pace was 
quickened with menaces and blows. At the same hour, 
a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations of the ca- 
pital; nor could any place, however sacred or sequester- 
ed, protect the persons or the property of the Greeks. 
Above sixty thousand of this devoted people were trans- 
ported from the city to the camp and fleet; exchanged or 
sold according to the caprice or interest of their masters, 
and dispersed in remote servitude through the provinces 
ef the Ottoman empire. Among these we may notice 
some remarkable characters. The historian Pbranza, 
first chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved 
witli his family in the common lot. After suffering four 
luonths the hardships of slavery, he recovered bis free- 
dom ; in the ensuing winter he ventured to Adrianople, and 
ransomed his wife from the mir iashi or master of the 
horse; but his two children, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, had been seized for the use of Mahomet himself. 
The daughter of Phranza died in the seraglio, perlraps 
a virgin : his son, in the fifteculh year of bis age, pr<$- 
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ferred cleath to in&myy and was stabbed by the band of orap. 
the royal lover*\ A deed thus inhuman, cannot surely ^^^^^^J 
be expiated by the taste and liberality with which he 
released a (Grecian malroni and her two daughters, 
on receiving a Latin ode from Philelphus, who had cho- 
sen a wife in that noble family^^ The pride or cruelty 
of Maiiomet would have been most sensibly gratified by 
the capture of a Roman legate ; but the dexterity of 
cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he esc^aped from 
Galata in a plebeian habit^*. The chain and entrance 
of the outward harbour' was still occupied by the Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had signalised 
their valour in the siege ; they embraced the moment of 
retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated in 
the pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail,* the 
beach was covered with a suppliant and lamentable 
crowd : but the means of transportation were scanty : 
the Yenetians and Genoese selected their couiltry men} 
and, notwithstanding the fairest promises of the sultan, 
the inhabitants of Oalata evacuated their houses, and 
embarked with their most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, an historian is Amount^f 
condemned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity ; the^^ ^^^' ' 
same effects must by produced by the same passions { 
and when those passions may be indulged without eon- 
troul, small, alas I is the difference between civilised 
and savage man. Amidst the vague exclamations of 
bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a 
wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian blood : but 
according to their maxims (the maxims of antiquity,} 
ilie lives of the vanquished were forfeited ; and the le- 
gitimate reward of the conqueror was derived from the 
service, the sale^ or the ransom, of bis captives of both 

66 See Phran^ 1. iii. c.20» 21. His exprestions are positive: Ameras 
sui mand jugvlayit .... volebat cnim eoi turpiter et hefarie abuti. Me mi- 
sefum et infelicem. Yet he oould only learn from report, the bloody or ia»- 
pare scenes that were acted In the dark recesses of tfie scrag'Iio. 

67 SeeTiraboschi (torn. vi. P. i. p. 290.) and Lancelot (Mem. de TAcade* 
inie des Inscriptions, torn. 51. p. 718.) I should be cnrious to learn hoW he 
could praise the public enemy, t^hom he so often reviles as the most corrupt 
and inliumsn of tyrants. ^ 

68 The Cdmmentaries of Pins If. snppofie, that he cfiiffrty placed his car- 
'dinaUa hat on the head of a corpse which was cut off and exposed in tri- 
umph, while the lej^ate himself was boug^ht and delivered, as a captive of 
no value. The great Belg^c Chronicle adorns his escape with new adventures* 
vhich be suppressed (says Spondanus, A. D. 1453, No. 15) in his own let- 
ten, te»t he should lose the merit and reward of su^erinip for Christ. 
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CH4P. ntx^fF^. ^e wealth ef CoTistantiiKlpte ImA biM gmt- 
^V^^^ ed by the sultan to his Tieterimis trootHi : and the rapine 
of aD hoar is more prodoctive than the iadaatry of yearv. 
Bat as ito regaJar division was attempted of the spoil* 
the respeetire shares were not determined by merit; and 
the rewards of valoar were stolen away by the followers 
of the camp, who had declined the toil and danger of 
the battle. The ftiarratif e of their depredations eoald 
not afford either amdsement or instruction: the total 
amount, in the last poverty- of the empire, has been va* 
lued at four millions of ducats^t and of this sum aomall 
part was the property of the Venetians, the Genoese, 
the Florentines, and the merchants of Ancona. Qt these 
foreigners, the stock was improved in quick and perpe* 
foal circulation : but the riches of the Greeks were dis- 
played in the idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, 
or deeply bnried in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest 
it should be demanded at their hands for the defence of 
their country. The profanation ami plonder of the mo- 
nasteries and chnrcbes, excited the most tragic com- 
plaints. The -dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly hea- 
ven, the second firmament, tfie vehicle of the cherabim, 
the throne of the glory of God^^, was despoiled of the 
oblations of ages ; and the gold and silver, the pearls 
and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were 
most wickedly converted io the service of mankind. Af- 
ter the divine images had been stripped of all that could 
be valuable to a profane eye, the eanvas, or the wood. 
Was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or ap- 
plied, in the stables, or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
The example of sacrilege was imitated however from the 
Latin conquerors of Constantinople; and the treatment 
which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, bad sustained 
from the guilty Catholic, might be inflicted by tlie zeal- 
ons Musulman on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, 
instead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher will 

. 69 Bttibequiiit expatiates with pleaMro ami applause on the rights of 
war, and the uae of slavery, amon^ the ancieins and ihe Turka (ile Uegat. 
Tui*cic&, cpiat. iii. p. 161.) 

7Q Thi» stim •a.vpecified m a maririiial note ef LeuncUviHS (Chalcocon- 
J^'M, 1. viii. p. 211), but in the distribution to Venice, Gtnua, Florence, 
ftnd Ancona, of 50, 20,' 20, and 15,000 ducais, I viispeci that a figure has 
been dropt. Even with the ifflstiluiion,.Uie foreign property would scarcely 
exceed onefuunh. 

71 See.Uie enthuaiaslic prdaet aii4 lunentatlona of Fhranza (1. iii.c 17) 
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ohmtv^f ttfttt 18 the decliM ai the arts» the wwk Aanahip cm af. 
eoQld not be more valuable than the work, and that a ^|^3^ 
fresh inpply of vieiens and miraelee woold speedily be ^^r^ 
renewed by the erafl of the prieet and the credality of 
the PM|M«. He will more seriously deplore the loss of » 

the Bysantine libraries, which were destroyed or scat- 
tered in the general confusion : one hundred and twen- 
ty thoBsaod maaoseripts are said to haye disappeared^'; 
ten vnlomee might be purchased for a single ducat; and 
the name ignomiaiogs price, too high perhaps for a shelf 
of theology, included the whole works of Aristotle and 
Homer, the noblest productions of the science and lite- 
rature of ancient Greece. We may reflect with plea- 
sure, that an inestimable portion of our classic treasures 
was safely deposited in Italy ; and that the mechaoios 
of a German town had invented an art which derides 
the havoc of time and barbarism* 

From the first hour^' of the memorable twenty-ninth Mahomet 
of May, disorder and rapine prevailed in Constantino- ^^J^^^ 
pie, till the eighth hour of the same day ; when the sul- st. Sophia, 
tan himself passed in triumph through the gate of Bt. ^^Xc. 
Romanos. He was attended by his vizirs, bashaws, and 
guards, each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) was 
robost as Hereules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any ten of the race of ordinary mortals. The 
conqueror^'* gazed with satisfaction and wonder on the 
strange though splendid appearance of the domes and 
palaces, so dissimilar from the style of Oriental archi- 
tectnre. In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was 
attracted by the twisted column of the three serpents ; 
and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with his iron 
mace or battle-axe the under jaw of one of the^^e roon- 
sters'S which in the eyes of the Turks were the idolt 
or talismans of the city. At the principal door of St. 
Sophia, he alighted from his horse, and entered the 
dome ! and euch was his jealons regard Jor that monp- 



72 fht Ddcas (c. 43), and an epiatle July iSth* \453, from Lfturus Quiri- 
mis to pope Nicholas V. Hodjr de Gneoa, p. 192, from a MS. in the Cotloa 
library. 

73 Tlie JttHan calendar, which iwekona Ui< daya and bonra from midnight, 
waa uaed 'at Conttantinople. But Dacat acama to undaratand the natwral 
hour a from aanriae. 

74 See the Turkiftfa Ajinali, p. 339, and the Pandecta of Leunclavtas, 
p. 448. 

75 Ihaiw had oeoaaion (vol. i|. p. 233.) to niefilio* (hit ctifmua relic of 
Grecian antiqaity. 
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CHAP, neiit of his glory, that on obferriog a zealoM Mismtl- 
Lxvm. ^^^ -^ ^1^^ ^^^ ^^ breaking the marble pavement, he ad • 



mooisbed him ivith his scymetar, that, if the spoil and 
captives were granted to the soldiers, the public and 
private buildings had been reserved for the prince. By 
his command, the metropolis of the Eastern church w&s 
transformed into a mosch : the rich and portable instra* 
ments of snperstition had been removed; the crosses 
tvere thrown down; and the walls, which were covered 
with images and mosaics, were washed and purified, 
and restored to a state of naked simplicity. On the 
same day, or on the ensuing Friday, the mitezin or crier 
ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezaUf 
or public invitation in the name of God and his prophet ; 
the imam preached; and Mahomet the second perform- 
ed the vamaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great 
altar, where the Christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated before the last of the Cssars^^. From St. So- 
phia he proceeded to the august, but desolate, mansion 
of an hundred successors of the great Gonstanline; bnt 
which in a few hours had been stripped of the pomp of 
royalty. A melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of 
human greatness, forced itself on his mind ; and he re- 
peated an elegant distich of Persian poetry : <' The spi- 
<^ der has wove his web in the Imperial palace ; and the 
^^ owl hath song her watchnsong on the towers of Afra* 
« siab^^^^ 
w»i)ebt.. Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory 
tt>^he ieem complete, till he was informed of the fate of Con- 
Greeks, stantine; whether he had escaped, or been made prisoner, 
or had fallen in the battle. Two Janizaries claimed the 
- honour and reward of his death ; the body, under an heap 
of slain, was discovered by the golden eagles embroi- 
dered on his shoes : the Greeks acknowledged with tears 
the head of their late emperor; and, after exposing 
the bloody tropby^^ Mahomet bestowed on his rival 

76 We tre oWte^cd to Cantemir (p. 105.) for the Turkish tccoimt of tlie 
conversion of St. Sophia, so bitterlx deplored by Phranxa and Uiicais* It is 
JLmusinf^ enottfi^h to observe, in what opposite lights the same object appearv 
to a Miisulman snd a Christian eye. 

77 This distich, which Cantemir gives io tfieofigim), deritei new bean* 
ties from the applicatfon. It was thuvthat Scipio repeated, in the sack of 
Carthage, the fftmous prophecy of Homer. The same generous feeling ekr- 
ried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the future. 

78 I cannot believe with Ducas (see Spondanus, A. D. 1453, No. 13.) that 
Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, &c the head of the Greek emperor i he 
would virely content himself yilh a trophy less inhuinsn# 
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the bonoors of a decent funeral. After hii deceasei La* cbkp. 
cas Kofaras^ great dnke^^ and first minister of the em- ^^^'^* 
pire^ was the most important prisoner. When be offer- 
ed his person and his treasures at the foot of the throne^ 
'^ And why/' said the indignant sultan^ ^^ did you not 
'^ employ these treasures in the defence of your prince 
^^ and country?^' They were yours," answered the 
slave, '^ Ood bad reserved them for your hands." ^^ If 
^^ he reserved ihem for me," replied the despot, << how 
^' have you presumed to withhold them so long by a 
<^ fruitless and fatal resistance?" The great duke al« 
leged the obstinacy of the strangers, and some secret en-» 
couragement from the Turkish vizir; and from this pe- 
rilous interview, be was at length dismissed with the 
assurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet conde* 
scended to visit his wife, a venerable princess oppressed 
with sickness and grief; and his consolation for her mis* 
fortunes was in the^ost tender strain of humanity and 
filial reverence. A similar clemency was extended to 
the principal offlcers of state, of whom several were raa? 
Bomed at his expense ; and during some days he declar* 
ed himself the friend and father of the vanquished peo« 
pie. But the scene was soon changed ; and before his 
departure, the hippodrome streamed with the blood of 
his noblest captives. His perfidious cruelty is execrated 
by the Christians : they adorn with the eolonrs of be- 
roic martyrdom the execution of the great duke and his 
two sons ; and his death is ascribed to the generous re* 
fasal of delivering his children to the tyrant's lust. Yet 
a Byzantine historian has dropt an unguarded word of 
conspiracy, deliverance, and Italian succour : such trea- 
son may be glorious ; but the rebel who bravely ven« 
tores, has justly forfeited, bis life ; nor should we blame 
a conqueror for destroying the enemies whom he can no 
longer trust. On the eighteenth of June, the victorious 
sultan returned to Adrianople ; and smiled at the base 
and hollow embassies of the Christian princes, who 
viewed their approaching rnin in the fall of the East- 
ern empire. 

Constantinople bad beaM left naked and desolate, 

79 Phrioza was the personal enemjr of the great duke ; nor could time, or 
death, or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling- of sympathy or for- 
jrivenass. Ducaa is inclined to praise and pity the martyr ; Chalcocondyles is 
neuter, but we are indebted to him for th^ hint of the Creek conspiracy. 
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CHAF. wiAoat a prinee w a peiiple. B«t she eoaM not ba det 
J^^[]^ ipoiled of Ike inMmpnable tttnatioD ivbich marka Uer 
He repeo-^^' the notropolis af a great eaipire; aad the gimiaa of 
pies tad the place wiU ever triaaiph over the aeeideota of time 
^nHUn. ^^^ fortane. Boarsa and Adriaaoploy the aneient eaata 
tiaopfe/ of the Ottonane, aaak into proTkieial towns ; and Ma- 
homet the second established bis own resideuce^ and 
that of his sutaess*!, an tba sane eomnuuiding spot 
which had been chosen by Ganstantiae'^. The fortifica* 
iions of Galata, which aiigbt afford a shelter to the La« 
tias^ were pmdently destroyed ; bat the damage of the 
Torkialf cannon was soon repaired; and before the 
month of August, great quantities of lime had been burnt 
for the restoration of the walls of the capital. As the 
entire property of the soil and buildings, whether pab- 
lie or private, or profane or sacred, was now transfer- 
red to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight 
furlongs from the point of the triangle for the establish* 
ment of his seraglio or palace* It is here, in the bosom 
of luxury, that the ^rranil eignor (as he has been empha- 
tically named by the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia ; but bis person on the shores of the 
Bospborus may not always be secure from the insnlts 
of an hostile navy. In the new character of a moaeh, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia was endowed with an am- 
ple revenue, crowned with lofty minarets^ and aurround- 
. ed with groves and fountains, for the devotion and re- 
freshment of the Moslems. The same model was imi- 
tated in the jami or royal moschs ; and the first of these 
was built, by Mahomet himself, on the ruins of the 
church of the holy apostles and the tombs of the Greek 
emperors. On the third day after the conquest, the grave 
of Abou Ayub or Job, who had fallen in the first siege of 
the Arabs, was revealed in a vision : and it is b^ore the 
sepulchre of the martyr, that the new saltans are girded 
with the sword of empire'^ Gonstantiaople no longer 
appertains to the Roman historian ; nor shall I enome* 

80 For the restitution of Constantinople and the Torkish foundations, see 
Cantemir (p. 102—109.) Ducas (c. 42.) with Thevenot, Tournefort, and the 
rest of our modem travellers, from a i^tgantic picture of the greatneas* po- 
pulation, kc of Constantinople and the Ottoman empire (Abreg^ de THis-. 
toire Ottomane. torn. i. p. 16—21) we may learn, that in the year 1586, the 
Moslems were leas numerous in the capital than the Cbnttaana, or even the 
Jews. 

81 The Ttrrbt, or seputchral monument of Abou Ayub, i« described and 
. engraved in the Tableau General de l*Kmpire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in lttrg« 

folio), a work of less use, perhaps, than magnificence (torn, tr p. 905, 306}^ 
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rate Ae civil and reKgioas adifiees that were profaned crap. 
or erected hj its Torkiah mastera : the population was ^^^ 
speedily renewed ; and before the end of September, ' 
five thoosand faniltes of Anatolia and Romania bad 
obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined them under 
pain of death, to oecapy their new habitations in the 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded by the 
numbers and fidelity of his Moslem subjects : but his 
rational policy aspired to collect the remnant of the 
Greeks ; and they returned in crowds as soon as they 
were assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free 
exercise of their religion* In the election and invmslitur^ 
of a patriarch, the ceremonial of the Byzantine court 
was revived and imitated. With a mixturp of satisfac- 
tion and bwror^ they beheld the sultan on his throne ;> 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier 
or pastoral staff, the symbol of bis ecclesiastical office ; 
who conducted the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, 
presented him with an horse richly caparisoned, and 
directed the visirs and bashaws to lead him to the palace 
which had been allotted for his residence*'. The church- 
es of Constantinople were shared between the two reli- 
gions : their limits were marked; an^, till it was infring* 
ed by Selim the grandson of Mahomet, the Greeks*^ en- 
joyed above sixty years the benefit of this equal parti- 
tion. Encouraged by the ministers of the divan, who 
wished to elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Chris- 
tian advocates presumed to allege that this division had 
been an act, not of generosity, but of justice; not a con< 
cession, but a'compact; and that if one-half of the city 
had been taken by storm, the other moiety had sarreni 
dered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The origi- 
nal grant had indeed been consumed by fire : but the 
loss was supplied by the testimony of three aged Jani^^ 
zariea who remembered the transaction; and their venal 

82 Phrann, (1. iii. c. 19.) relates the ceremony, which has possibly been 
idorned in the Greek reports to each other, and to the LAtins. The fact is 
confirmed by Emanael Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, the History of 
the Patriarchs after the taking of ConsUntinople, inserted in the Turco- 
Graecia of Crusius (I. v. p. 106—184). But the most patient reader will not 
believe that Mahomet adopted the Catholic form, ** SanctaTrinitasqus mihi 
donavit imperiiim te Ip patriarcham novae Romx deiigit." 

83 From the Turco-Graecia of Crusius, Sec. Spondanus (A. D. 1453, No. 
21. 1458, No. 16.) describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of the Greek 
church. The patriarch who succeeded Gennadius, tUr«w himself in despair 
into a welL 

you VTH. Y 
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CHAP, oaths we of oKire weight in the opinion of Cantemir^ 
Lxviu. ^j^^^ ji^^ poflitiTe md mmnmooi consent of the hbtory 



of the times*^. 
Extinc The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in 

im" riU^^^^P^ '^^^ ^^'^ ' ^^'^^^ ahandon to the Torkish arms ; 
fMniiiet ofbttt the ftnal extinetion of the two last dynasties*' wliicli 
c^^'^^'have reigned in Gonstantinople^ should terminslte the 
oioguf. ** decline and fall of the Roman empire in the East. The 
despots of the Morea^ Demetrins and Thoma8*% the 
two sorvif ing hrothers of the name of Pal^oloous^ 
were astonished by the death of the emperor Gonstantine 
and the rain of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, 
they prepared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to 
their fortune, to seek arefagein Italy, beyond the reach 
of the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions 
were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who contented 
himself with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; and 
while his ambition explored the continent and the islands 
in search of prey, be indulged the Morea in a respite of 
seven years. But this respite was a period of ^ief, 
discord, and misery. The hexamilian, the rampart of 
the isthmus, so often raised, and so often subverted, 
could not long be defended by three hundred Italian 
archers : the keys of Corinth were seised by the Tmrks: 
they returned from their summer excursions with a 
train of captives and spoil ; and the complaints of the 
injured Greeks were heard with indifference and dis- 
dain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and 
robbers, filled the peninsula with rapine and murder : 
the two despots implored the dangerous and humiliat- 
log aid of a neighbouring bashaw ; and when he had 
quelled the revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their 

84 Cantemir (p^ 101 — 105.) Insittt on the unaninrifua consent of theTark- 
iah historians, ancient as well as modem, and argues, that they would not 
have ▼iolated the truth to dininiah their national glory, since it is eateemed 
more honourable to take a city by force than by composition. But, 1. 1 doubt 
this consent, since he quotes no particular historian, and the Turkish Ans 
nals of Leunclavius amrm, without exception, that Mahomet took Constan- 
tinople per vim (p. 329.) 2. The same argument may be turned in farour of 
the Greeks of the times, who would not have fbrgotten this honourable and 
salutary treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks to the Christians. 

85 For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebizond, see Ducange 
(Faro. Byzant. p. 195.) for the last Palaeologi. the same accurate antiquarian 
(p. 244. 247, 248.) The Palaeologi of Montferrat were not extinct till the 
next century } but they had forgotten their Greek origin and kindred. 

86 In the worthless atory of the disputes and misfortunes of the two bro* 
tbersi Phranza (L iii. c. 21—30.) is too partial on the side of Thomas ; Du- 
cas (c. 44, 45.) it too brief, and Chalcocondylct (1. viii. Is, x.) too dtfibse and 
digresstTCf 
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ftitotecMdMi NaHkertbetieiorblMdf DoriheostliB c»ap. 
which they reputedly pl6f^;9d in tbe GMimuiilaii and J^^ 
before the altar, nor tbe stronger presiure of neceasity, 
tomld recoaeile or anspend their doraeetie quarrels. 
They ravaged each oUier'e patrimony with fire and 
aword : the alms and sneeonre of the West were con^ 
anmed in civil hostility ; and their power was only ex- 
erted in savage and arbitrary execatioas. The distress L6»«of tha 
and revwge of the weaker rival invoked theur flttprcae^J^^J^gj,. 
lord ; and, in the season of maturity and revenge, Ma- 
homet declared himself the friend of Demetrins, and 
marched into tbe Morea with an irresistible force,* When 
he had taken possession of Sparta, << You are too weak,^^ 
said the saltan, << to c^ntroul this turbulent province : I 
^< will take your daughter to my bed ; and you shall pass 
^' tbe remainder of your life in security and honour.'^ 
Demetrius sighed and obeyed; surrendered his daugh- 
ter and his castles; followed to Adrianople his sove* 
rei^ and son ; and received for his own maintenance, 
and that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and the ad- 
jacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samothrace. He 
was joined tbe next year by a companion of misfortune, 
tbe last of the Gomnenian raee^ who, after tbe taking 
of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a new em- 
pire on the coast of tbe Black Sea'^. In tbe progress 
of bis Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested with a 
teet and army the capital of David, who presumed to 
style himself emperor of Trebizond*''; and the negotia- 
tion was comprised in a short and peremptory question, 
^< Will you secure your life and treasures by resigning 
<< yoar kingdom ? or had you rather forfeit your king- 
'^ dom, your treasures, and your life ?^' The feeble Com- ^ond'*'*'' 
nenos was subdued by his own fears, and the example a. d.'i461. 
of a Musolman n/eighbour, the prince of Sinope>% who, 

87 See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in Cbaleocondyles (1. ix. p. 3d3 
—266.) DucM (c. 45.) Phranza (I. iii. c. 27.) and Cantemir (p. 107.) 

88 Though Toaroefort (torn. iii. lettre xvii. p. 179.) speaks of Trehizond 
as mal peuplde, Peyssonel, the latest and nH>st accurate observer, can find 
100,000 inhabitants (Commerce de la Mer Noire, torn, ii, p. 73. and for the 
province^ p. 53—90.) Its prosperity and trade are perpetually disturbed by 
the factious quarrels of two oda» of Janizaries, in one of which 30,0QQ LazL 
are commonly enrolled (Memoires de Tott, torn. iii. p. ^6, 17.) 

89 Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was possessed (chiefly from 
his copper mines) of a revenue of 300,000 ducats (Chalcocond. 1. ix. p. 958, 
259.) Peyssonel (Commerce de la Mer Noire* torn. ii. p. 100.) ascribes to. 
the modem city 60,000 inhabitants. This account seems enormous ; yet it 
li by trading with a people that we become acquainted with their weatti) 
and aumbcrs. 
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CHAT. Oil ft tianar •aiMM>ttg> Imd jieMed a ftwtii ii l cily wMh 
uvuL 1^^^ himdred euDm aad tea or twelve theueaod eeldienu 
The capitalatioQ of Trebixond was faithfolly perfbroied; 
aad the emperor, with his family, was transported to a 
eastte ia Romania : bnt on a slight suspieion of corres- 
ponding with the Persian king, David, and the whole 
Oomnenian race, were sacrificed to the jealoosy or ava- 
rice of the conqoerw. Nor could the name of father 
long protect the unfortunate Dcmetrios from eaUe and 
ccmfiscation ; his abject submission moved the pity and 
contempt of the sultan ; bis followers were transplanted 
to GonsUntinople; and his poverty was alleviated by a 
pension of fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic habit 
and a tardy death released Paheologos from an earthly 
master. It is not easy to pronounce whether the servitude 
of Demetrius, or the exile of his brother Thomas^, be the 
most inglorious. On the conquest of the Morea, thedes* 
pot escaped to Oorfo, and from thence to Italy, with some 
naked adherents : his name, his sufferings, and the head 
of the apostle &t Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality 
of the Vatican; and bis misery 4ras prolonged by a pen* 
sion of six thousand ducats from the pope nod cardinals. 
His two soM, Andrew and Manuel, were edncated in 
Italy; but the eldest, contemptible to his enemies and 
burthensome to his friends, was degraded by the base- 
ness of bis life and marriage. A title was his sole inhe- 
ritance ; and that inheritance he successively sold to the 
kings of France and Arragon*^ During his transient 
prosperity, Charles the eighth was ambitious of joioiog 
the empire of the East with the kiagdom of Naples : 
in a public festival, he assumed the appellation and the 
pnvphof Jiugustus: theGr ^ks rej^Hced, and the .Otto- 
man already trembled at the approach of the French 
cbivalry^^ Manuel Fal&ologus, the second son, was 

90 Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. P. li. 11. 1. v.) relates the arriral 
and reception of the de»pot Thomas at Rome (A. D. }461» No. 3.) 

9t By an act dated A. D. H9^ Sept. 6. and lately tranamUted from the 
archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Paris^ the despot Andrew Pa- 
laeologus, reserving^ the Morea, and stipulating some private advantages, 
conveys to Charles Vlll. king of France the empires of Conatantinople and 
Trcbizond (Spondanus, A. D. 1495. No. 2.) M. de Foncemagne (Siem. de 
VAcademie dcs Inscriptions, torn, xvii.p. 539—578.) has bestowed a disser« 
tation on this national title, of which he had obtained a copy from Eome. 

9J See Philippe de Coraioea (I. viL c. U.) who teokona with pleaaure the 
n|umber of Greeks who were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an easy naviga- 
t4on, eighteen days Journey from Valona to Constantinople, &c. On this oc- 
c»sn4 the Turkish empire was saved by the policy of YeniM. 
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iampkA to Mvkll hk tiiltve eeantiy : Um rtiam ttH;M cwaf. 
be gmtofal, mi eoiild flot be dugorooi to the Porte : ^^^^^ 
be was BMUnteined et Goutantiiiople in safety and ease; 
and an honoarable train of Cbriatians and Moslems at« 
tended bun to the grave. If there be some animals of 
so generoas a natore that they refuse to propagate in a 
domestic state, the last of the Imperial race most be mm* 
ecibed to an inferior kind : he aeeeptod from the soU 
tan's Isberality two beautiful females ; and bis sorvi?ing 
son wee lost in the habit and religion of ^ Turkish 
tlave. 

The importanee of Constantinople was felt and mag*<^n«f ^o^ 
Bifted in ite loss : the pontificate of Nieholas the fifth, £^^f 
however peaceful and prosperons, was dishonoored byA.D.i45X 
the fall of the Eastern empire; and the grief and terror 
of the Latins revived^ or seemed to revive, the old en« 
tbosiasm of the crusades. In one of the most distant 
eonntries of tlie West, Philip duke of Burgundy enter- 
tained at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his nobles; 
and the pompons pi^eanta of the feast' were skilfully 
adapted to their fancy sind feelings^. In the midst of the 
ban^t, a gigantic Saraeen entered the hall, leading a 
fictitious elephant, with a castle on his back : a matron 
in a mooming robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to 
issue from the castle; she deplored her oppression, and 
aeeused the slowness of her champions: the principal 
herald of tte golden fieece advanced, bearing on his fist 
a live pheasant, which, according to the rites of chival- 
ly, he presented to the duke. At this extraordinary 
sonmons, Philip, a wise and aged prince, engaged his 
person and powers in the holy war againit the Turks t 
his example was imitated by the barons and knig|its of 
the assen^ly; they swore to God, the Virgin, the ladies, 
and the fheoMont ; and their particnlar vows were not 
less extravagant than the general sanction of their oath. 
Bat the performance was made to depend on some fu- 
ture and foreign contingency; and, during twelve years, 
till the last hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy 
might be scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the 
eve of his departure* Had every breast glowed with the 

93 See the original fettt in Olivier de It Mftrche (Memoircs, P. i. e*99, 
30), «1th Ums abstract and observations of M. de St. Palaye (Memoiret sar )tf 
Cbev^rie, torn* i. P. iti. p. 1S2—185). The peacock and the pheasant were 
distinguishfd tm rofal bitdt . 
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CHAP. iaiiiB ardour; liad the imiaft of tin Ohriitiiu eeittt* 
^^^^^ ponded with their bravery ; had every eomitiyy Iroia 
Sweden^ to Naplei, gopplied a jost proportioa of ca- 
valry and infantry, of men and OHiney, it it indeed pro* 
bable that Constantinople would have been delivered^ 
and that tiie Turks might have been chased beyond the 
Hellespont or the Euphrates. Bot the secretary of the 
emperor, who composed every epistle, and attended 
every meeting, iSneas Sylvius^', a statesman and era- 
tor, describes from his own experience the repugnant 
state and spirit of Christendom. << It is a body,'' says 
he, <^ without an head ; a repnhlic without laws or ua« 
^^ gistrates. The pope and the emperor may shine nm 
^< lofty titles, as splendid imi^ges ; but they are unable 
<^ to command, and none are willing to obey: every 
<^ state has a separate prince, and every prince baa a 
^ separate interest What eloquence could unite so 
'^ many discordant and hostile powers under the same 
'< standard P Could they be assembled in arms, who 
<^ would dare to assume the office of general ? What or- 
u der could be maintained? — what military discipliBe ? 
*f Who would undertake to feed such an enormous mol- 
^^ titude? Who would understand their various languages, 
' ^< or direct their stranger and incompatible manners ? 
<^Wbat mortal could reconcile the English with the 
€f French, Genoa with Arragon, the Oermans with the 
'< natives of Hungary and Bohemia ? If a small num- 
<' her inltsted in the holy war, they must be overthrown 
^^ by the infidels; if many by their own weight and 
^^ confusion.'^ Tet the same ^neas, when he was 
raised to tbe papal throne, under the name of Pius the 
second, devoted his life to the prosecution of the Tur- 
kish war. In tbe council of Mantua he excited some 
sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but when the 
pontiff appeared at Ancona to embark in person with 
the troops, engagements vanished in excuses i a pre- 
cise day was adjourned to an indefinite term ; and his 
effective army consisted of some German pilgrims, whom 

94 It was found by an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Gothland, and 
Finland, contained 1^800,000 fighting noen, and consequently were far more 
populous than at present. 

95 In the year 1454 Spondanua has given, firom JEneas SyWioa, a vfew of 
tbe state of Europe, enriched with his own observations. That valuable an* 
aalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue the series of events from the 
year 1453 to 1481^ the end of Mahomet's \ih, and of this chiqptcr. 
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he wat obtiged to disband with indolgeneef and alms, cr^ 
Regardless of fotarity^ his soecessors and the powers of ^|^^^^ 
Italy were involved in the sehemes of present and do- 
mestic ambition ; and the distance or proximity of each 
object determined in their eyes, its apparent magnitude. 
A more enlarged view of their interest would have 
Uiaght them to maintain a defensive and naval wat 
against the common enemy ; and the support of Scan- 
derbeg and his brave Albanians, might have prevented 
the subsequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The 
siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused a ge- 
neral consternation ; and pope 9ixt«s was preparing to 
fly beyond the Alps, when the storm was instantly dis-i>ntho# 
pelled by the death of Mahomet the second, in the fif.J^'''^^"^ 
ty.flrst year of his age^. His lofty genius aspired to the A.'D.i4ai. 
conquest of Italy: he was possessed of a strong city!^^^ ^ 
and a capacious harbour ; and the same reign might have \ ^ 
been decorated with the trophies of the New and the 
Ancieitt Romb^. 

96 B«0idet Uie tvo aimattsts, the reader may consult Giannone (Tstoria 
Civile^ torn. lii. p. 449—455.) for the Turkbh mvaaion of the kingdom of 
Naples. For the reign and conquest of Mahomet U. I have occasionaUy , 

Bsed the Memorie Istoriche de Monarchi Ottomanni di Giovanni Sagredo 
(Venezia* 1677* in 4to). In peace and war, the Turks have ever engaged 
*be attention of the republic of Venice. AU her despatches and archtvet 
Vers open to a procurator of St Mark, and Sagredo is not contemptible ei- 
ther in sense or style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels ; be is ignorant 
of tbeir language and manners ; and his narrative, which allows only seven* 
ty pages to Mahomet II. (p. G9-<-140), becomes more copious and authentio 
IS he approaches the years 1640 and 1644» the term of the hiatoric hbours 
of Johfi Sagredo. 

97 As I am now taking an everlasting farewel of the Greek empire* I 
flhall briefly mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, whose namea 
and tastirooniaa have been successively repeated in this work. The Greek 
presses of Aldus and the Italians, were confined to the classics of a better 
ftge : and the first rude editions of Procopius, Agathias, Cedrenus, Zona^ 
m, Sec. were published by the learned diligence of the Germans. The whole 
Byzantine series (xxxvi volumes in folio) has gradually issued (A. D. 1648^ 
&c.) from the royal press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from Rome 
andLeipsie; but the Venetian edition (A. D. 1729), though cheaper and 
more copious, is not less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that 
of Paris. The merits of the French editors are various ; but the value of 
Anna Comnena, Cinaamua, Villebardouin, &c. is enhanced by the historic^ 
notes of Charles du Fresne du Cange. His supplemental yrotkM» the Greek 
Glossar]^, the Constantinopolis Christiana, the Familiae Byzantinse* diffuse a 
•tesdy light over the darkneas of the Lower Empire. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

State df Rome from the Twelfth Ge/nJbwry.^^TempOTat Domiiwm 
of the Popes.-^SedUions of the City.--^PolUical Heresy of Ar- 
nold of Brescia. — Restoration of the Republic. — The Senators. 
— Pride of the Romans. — Tlieir Wars. — They are deprived of 
the Election and Presence of the Popes, roho retire to Jtcigmm. 
*^The JttMfef •— JVMte Families of Rome.— Feud of the Ceton- 
na and Ursinu 

CHAP. IN the first tigtu of the decline and fall of the Ro- 

<^ix- mail empire^ our eye is invariably fixed on the royal ci- 
^^^[^^"^ty, which had given laws to the fairest povtion of the 
tevoiu^ globe. We contemplate her fortnnesy at first with adnii- 
ttoM of ration^ at length with pity, alw^lys with attention ; and 
A.D*iioo vhen that attentiim is diverted from the Oapitol to the 
—1500. provinces, they are considered as so many branches 
which have been saccessively severed from ihe Imperial 
trunk. The foundation of a second Rome, on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, has compelled the historian to IfUlow 
the saccessors of Constantino ; and onr coriosity has 
been tempted to visit the most remote countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia, to explore the causes and the authors of 
the long decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By the con- 
quest of Justinian, we have been recalled to the bank^ 
of the Tyber, to the deliverance of the ancient metro- 
polis ; but that deliverance was a change, or perhaps 
an aggravation, of servitude. Rome had been already 
stripped of her trophies, her gods, and her Gesars : 
nor was the Gothic dominion more inglorious and op- 
pressive than the tyranny of the Greeks. In the eighth 
century of the Christian sera, a religious quarrel, the 
worship of images, provoked the Romans to assert their 
independence: their bishop became the temporal, as 
well as the spiritual, father of a free people ; and of the 
Western empire, which was restored by Charlemagne, 
the title and image still decorate the singular constitu- 
tion of modern Germany. The name of Rome must yet 
command our involuntary respect : the climate (what- 
soever may be its influence) was no longer the same': 

1 The Abb^ Dabot, whOy with less genius Uian his successor Montesquieu, 
has Asserted and magnified the influence of cUmate, objects to himself the 
degeneracy of the Romans «nd Batayians. To the first of these examples he 
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ihe parity of blood had been coDtamiftated throagli a chap. 
Lbousand chaoaels ; bat the venerable aspect of her Jj^^Jl^ 
ruins, and the memory ef past greatness, rekindled a 
spark of the national efaaracter. The darkness of the 
middle ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our 
notice. Nor shall I dismiss the present work till I 
have reviewed the state and revolutions of the Roman 
ciTT^ which acquiesced under the absolute dominion of 
the popes about the same time that Constantinople was 
enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century % the aera of 1 1^^ 
the first crusade, Uome.was revered by the Latins, asf^^^er. 
the mekopdiifi of the world, as the throne of the pope msn ent' 
and the emperor, who, from the eternal city, derived ^^'^ 
their title, their hoiMtors, and the right or exercise of a. d.iooo 
temporal dominion. After so long an interruption, it"^^^^^ 
may not be useless to repeat that the successors of Char- 
lemagM and the Othos were ehoaen beyond the Rhine 
in a national diet ; but that these princes were content 
with the humble names of kings of Germany and Italy, 
till they had passed the Alps and the Apennine, to seek 
their Imperial crown on tlie banks of the Tyber^. At 
some dbtance from the city^ their approach was saluted 
by a long procession of the clergy and people with palms 
aod crosses ; and the terrific emblems of wolves and 
lions, of dragons and eagles, that floated in the military 
banners^ represented the departed legions and cohorts 
of the republic. The royal oath to maintain the liber- 
ties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at the bridge, the 
gate^ and on the stairs of the Vatican; and the distribu* * 
tion of a customary donative feebly imitated the magni- 
ficence of the first Caesars. In the church of St. Fetery 
the coronation was performed by his successor: the 
voice of God was confounded with that of the people; 

replies, 1. That the change is less real than apparent, and that the modem 
Romans prudently conceal in themselves the virtues of their ancestors. 2- 
That the air, the soil, and the climate of Home have suffered a great and vi« 
I'ible aUeratioii (Reflexions sur la Poesie etsurla Peinturcipart ii. sect. 16.) 

2 The reader has Wn so long absent from Rome, that I would advise bin\ 
to recollect or rfeview the xlixth chapter, in the sixth volume of this History. 

3 The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially in 
the xitb century, is best represented from the origrinal moninnents by Mura^ 
luri (Antiquitat. Italic medii^vi, torn. 1. dissertat ii.p. 99, &c.) and Cenni 
(Monument. Domin. Pontif. torn. ii. diss. vi. p. 261.), the latter of whom I 
mly know from the copious extract of Schmidt (Hitt. d«a AUcmtiids, torn. 
^ii. p. 255—266.) 

voi^. Viir. Z 
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CHAP, and tbe pablie consent wan declared in the acclamations 
^^^^ of, " Long life and victory to our lord the pope ! Long 
^^^^^^^ a life and victory to our lord the emperor! Long life and 
. ^< victory to tbe Roman and Teatonic armies^ V^ The 
names of Ga&sar and Augustus, the laws of Coostantine 
and Justinian, tbe example of Charlemagne and Otbo, 
established the supreme dominion of the emperors ; tbeir 
title and image was engraved on tbe papal coins' ; and 
tbeir jurisdiction was marked by the sword of justice, 
which they delivered to tbe prefect of tbe city. But 
every Roman prejudice was awakened by the name^ the 
langBsge^ and the manners of a Barbarian lord. Tbe 
Cssars of Saxony or Franconia were the chiefs of a 
feudal aristocracy; nor eould they exercise tbe discipline 
of civil and military power, which alone secures the obe- 
dience of a distant people^ impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once only, in 
his life, each emperor, with an army of Teutonic vas- 
sals, descended from ^the Alps. I have described tbe 
peaceful order of bis entry and coronation ; but that 
order was commonly disturbed by the clamour and se- 
dition of the Romans^ who encountered their sovereign 
as a foreign invader : his departure was always speedy, 
and often shameful ; and, in tbe absence of a long reign, 
his authority was insulted and his name was forgotten. 
The progress of independence in Germany and Italy 
Undermined the foundations of the Imperial sovereign- 
ty, and tbe triumph of the popes was the deliverance of 
Rome. 
Au^oriV Of her two sovereigns^ the emperor bad precarioas- 
popM in ly reigned by tbe right of conquest ; but the authority 
Borne; of the popcs was foouded on the soft, though more solid, 
basis of opinion and habit. The removal of a foreign in- 
fluence restored and endeared tbe shepherd to his flock. 
Instead of tbe arbitrary or venal nomination of a Ger- 
man court, tbe vicar of Christ was freely chosen by the 
college of cardinals, moat of whom were either natives or 

4 Ezercitui Romano et Teutonico! The latter was both seen and felt ; but 
the former was no more than mag-ni nominis umbra. 

5 Muratori has given the series of the papal coins (AntiquitAt. torn, ii- 
diss, xxrli. p. 54S->-554i.) He finds only two more early tiian the year 800 ; 
fifty are still extant from Leo III. to Leo IX. with addition of the reigning- 
emperor ; none remain of Gregory VII. or Urban II. but in those of Paschal 
II. he seems to have renounced this badge of dependence. 
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inbabJUnte of the city. The applause of the niaf;istratea chap. 
and people confirmed bis election ; and the ecclesiasti- '^^''' 
cal power that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain^ bad ^^^^^^^ 
been ultimately derived from the suffrage of the Romans. fecUon; 
The same suffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff; to 
the capital. It was nniversally believed, that Gonstan- 
tine had invested the popes with the temporal dominioa 
of Rome; and the boldest civilians, the most profane ^ 
sceptics, were satisfied with disputing the right of the 
emperor and the validity of his gift. The truth of the 
fact, the authenticity of his donation, was d(*eply rooted 
Id the ignorance and tradition of four centuries : and the 
fabulous origin was lost in the real and permanent ef- 
fects. The name of Dominus or lord was inscribed on right; 
the coin of the bishops : their title was acknowledged by 
acclamations and oaths of allegiance, and with the free^ 
or reluctant, consent of the German GsBsars, they had 
long exercised a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction 
over the city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of 
the popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not in- 
compatible with the liberties, of Rome ; and a more cri- 
tical inquiry would have revealed a still nobler source 
of their power; the gratitude of a nation^ whom they 
had rescued from the heresy and oppression of the 
Greek tyrant. In an age of superstition, it should seem, 
that the union of the royal and sacerdotal characters 
would mutually fortify each other; and that the keys of 
paradise would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. 
The sanctity of the office might indeed be degraded by 
the personal vices of the man. But the scandals of the;rtrtue; 
tenth century were obliterated by the austere and more 
dangerous virtues of Gregory the seventh and his suc- 
cessors ; and in the ambitious contests which they main- 
tained for the rights of the church, their sufierins;s or 
their success most equally tend to increase the popular 
veneration. They sometimes wandered in poverty and 
exile^ the victims of persecution ; and the apostolic zeal 
with which they offered themselves to martyrdom, must 
engage the favour and sympathy of every Catholic 
breast. And sometimes, thundering from the Vati- 
can, they created, judged, and deposed, the kings of 
the world : nor could the proudest Roman he diseraced 
by submitting to a priest, whose feet were kisseil, nnd 
whose stirrup was held, by the successors of Charle- 
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CHAF.' magnet Even the temporal ititereat of the eity sbauld 
^J;^^J^havc proteeted in peace and honour the reaideaceof the 
popes ; from whence a vain and lazy people derived the 
benefits, greatest part of their subststenee and riebes* The fixed 
^revenne of the popes was probably impaired : many of 
ihe old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the pro* 
vioces, had been invaded by sacrilegious hands ; nor 
could the loss be compensated by the claim, rather than 
the possession, of the more ample gifts of Pepin, aod 
liis descendants. But the Vatican and Capital were 
nourished by the incessant and increasing swarms of 
pilgrims and suppliants : the pale of Christianity was 
enlarged, and the pope and cardinals were overwhelm- 
ed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular causes. 
A new jurisprudence had established in the Latin church 
the right and practice of appeals^; and, from the norUi 
and west, the bishops and abbots were invited or sum- 
moned to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify^ 
before the threshold of the apostles. A rare prodigy is 
once recorded, that two horses, bel<kiging to the arch- 
bishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps^ yet 
laden with gold and silver': but it was soon understood, 
that the success, both of the pilgrims and clients, de- 
pended much less on (he justice of their cause than on 
the value of their offering. The wealth and piety of 
these strangers were ostentatiously displayed; andthek 
expenses, sacred or profane, circulated in various chan- 
nels for the emoloment of the Romans. 
inconstan. Such powerful motives should have firmly attached 
pentition.^^^ Voluntary and pious obedience of the Roman people 

6 See Ducange, Clloss. mediae et infimae Latinitat. torn. ti. p. 364, 365. 
Stacta. This tioma^ was paid by kings to arcbbishqkB, and by vassals to 
their brds (Schrntdt, torn. iii. p. 262); and it was the nicest policy of Rome, 
to confound the marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 

7 The appeals from all the churches to the Roman pontiff, are deplored bv 
the zeal of St. Bernard (de Consideratione, I. iii. torn. ii. p. 431^-442^ edit. 
Mabillon, Venet. 1750) and the jtidgment of Fleury (Discours sur PUist. Ec- 

- clesiastique, iv. and vii.) But the saint, who believed in the false decretals, 
condemns only the abuse of these appeals; the more enlightened historian 
investigates the origin^ and rejects the principles, of this new jurtspru- 
dencc. 

8 Germanici .... summarli non levalis sarcinis onustl nihillominus re- 
patriant inviti. Nova res ! quando hactenus aaruro Koma refudit ? Et nunc 
Romanorum oonsilio id usurpatum non credimus (Bernard dc Considci a 
tione, 1. iii. c. 3. p. 437*) TJie first wprds of the pas$a^ arc obscure. &od 
probably corrupt . 
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lo their spiriioal and temporal father. But the opera- chap. 
Uon of prejadice aod interest is often distarbed by tbe^J;^!^ 
sallies of nngovernable passion. The Indian who fells 
thetree^ that he may gather the fraii^, and the Arab 
who phinders the caravans of commerce; are aetoated 
hy the same impulse of savage nature^ which overlooks 
the fotore in the present, and relinqoishes for momen- 
tary rapine the long and secnre possession of the most 
important blessings. And it was thus, that the shrine 
of St. Peter was profaned by the thoughtless Romans, 
who pillaged the offerings, and wounded the pilptms, 
without computing the number and value of similar vi- 
sits, which they prevented by their inhospitable sacri- 
lege. Even the influence of superstition is fluctuating 
and precarious : and the slave whose reason is subdued, 
will oflen be delivered by his avarice or pride. A cre- 
dulous devotion for the ikbles and oracles of the priest* 
hood, most powerfully acts on the mind of a Barbarian : 
yet soeh a mind is the least capable of preferring ima- 
gination to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, to 
an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and 
iotereets of the present world. In the vigour of health 
and yoQth, his practice will perpetually contradict his 
belief; till the pressure of age, or sickness, or calami* 
ty, awakens his terrors, and compels him to satisfy the 
double debt of piety and remorse. I have already ob- 
served, that the modem times of religious indifierence, 
are the most favourable to the peace and security of the 
clergy. Under the reign of superstition, they had much 
te hope from the ignorance, and much to fear from the 
violence, of mankind. The wealth, whose constant in- 
crease must have rendered them the sole proprietors of 
the earth, was alternately bestowed by the repentant 
father and plundered by the rapacious son : their per- 
sons were adored or violated; and the same idol, by the 
bauds of the same votaries, was placed on the altar or 
trampled in the dust. In the feudal system of Europe, Seditions 
arms were the title of distinction and the measure of ^^^j|^ 
allegiance; and amidst their tumult, the still voice of^'poj^ 
law and reason was seldom heard or obeyed. The tur- 
bulent Romans disdained the yoke, and insulted the im- 

9 Qmnd les saimii^s de la Louitiane veulent avoir do fruit» iU coopent 
Varbre au pied et cueillent Ic fruit. Voila le gouvemement despotiqtie 
(Esprit dcs Loix, 1. v, c. 13); and pasgion and ignorance arc always despotic. 
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csuAp. putaice, of their bUkop*^; ihh* woiild bis «diiMtion or 

^^'^ ciiaraeier allow bim to exercise, with deceocv or t ffect^ 
^^"^'^^^ Ihe power of the sword. The motives of his eieetion and 
^e frailties of bis life were exposed to their familiar ob- 
^rvation; and proximity most diminish the reverence, 
inrhicb bis name and bis decrees impressed on a barba- 
rous world,v This difference has not escaped the aotice 
pf our philosophic historian : << Tboogh the name and 
'^ authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in 4he 
.^^ remote eountries of Europe, which were sunk in pro- 
5< found ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted with 
<^itf character and conduct, the pope was so little re- 
^< yered at home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded 
^< the gates of Rome itself, and even controlled bi/i go- 
^^vernmeot in that city; and the ambassadors, who, 
^^from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to bim the 
f^ humble, or rather abject, submissions of the greatest 
^^pptentate of the age, found the utmost difficulty to 
^< make their way to him, and to throw themselves at 
^^bisfeet".^^ 
succes. Since the primitive times, the wealth of the popes 
GrTgoiy ^M exposed to envy, their power to opposition, and 
^H. their persons to violence, fiut the long hostility of the 
tlisos.^ mitre and the crown increased the numbers, and inflamed 
the passions, of their enemies. The deadly factions of 
the Guelphs and Ghibeliues, so fatal to Italy, could 
liever be embraced with truth or constancy by the Ro- 
mi^ns, the subjects and adversaries both of the bishop 
and emperor; but their support was solicited by both 
parties ; aud they alternately displayed in their banners 
the keys ,of St. Peter and the German eagle. Grego- 
ry the seventh, who may be adored or detested as the 

10 In a free conrersatlon wiih his countryman Adrian IV. John of Salis- 
bury accuses the avarice of the pope and clergy ; Provincianim deripiunt 
tfpolia, ac si thesauros Croesi studeant reparare. Sed recie cum ett ag^t Al- 
tissttnus, quoniam et ipsi aliis et sxpe vilissimis horoinibus dati sunt in di- 
reptionem (de Nug>is Curialium, 1. vi. c. 24. p. 387). In the next page, he 
blames the rashness and infidelity of the Homans, wliom their bishops vainly 
atrova to conciliate by g^ifts, instead of virtues. It is pity that this miseeUa- 
neous writer has nut i^iven us less morality and erudition, and more pictures 
of himself and the times. 

11 Himie's History of England, vol. J. p. 419. The same writer hat given 
us, from Fitz-Stephen, a singular act of cruelly perpetrated on the clergy by 
Geoffrey, the father of Henry 11. " Whei» he was master of Normandy, the 
" chapter of Sees presumed, without bis consent, to proceed to the election 
** of a bishop: upon which he ordered all of them, with the bishop elect, 
" to be castrated, and made all their testicles be brought him in a platter." 
Of the pain and danger they might justly complain; yet, since they had 
vowed chastity, he deprived them of a superfluous t 
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founder of the papal monarchy, was driven from Rome^ chap. 
and died in exile at Salerno. Six- and- thirty of his sue- ^^^^!!^ 
cessor8'% till their retreat to Avignon^ maintained an 
nneqnal contest with the Romans : their age and digni- 
ty were often violated ; and the churches in the so- 
lemn rites of religion^ were polluted with sedition and 
murder. A repetitions^ of such capricious brutality^ 
without connexion or design, would be tedions and dts* 
gosting ; and I shall content myself with some eventi 
of the twelfth century^ which represent the state of tho 
popes and the city. On Holy Thursday, While Pas-Pwwihtiii. 
chal officiated before the altar, he was interrupted by^^^^^^^^ 
the clamours of the multitude, who imperiously de- 
manded the confirmation of a favourite magistrate. His 
silence exasperated their fery : his pions refusal to min-* 
gle the affairs of earth and heaven was encountered 
with menaces and oaths, that he should be the cause and 
the witness of the public ruin. During the festival of 
Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and 
in procession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, they 
were twice assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo, and 
before the Capitol, with vollies of stones and darts. The 
houses of his adherents were levelled with the ground: 
Paschal escaped with difficulty and danger : he levied 
an army in the patrimony of St. Peter i and his last 
days were embittered by suffering and inflicting the Ca- 
lamities of civil war. The scenes that followed the elec« GeUslus 
tion of his successor Oelasius the second were still more ^Vto '^xiV 
scandalous to the eharch and city. Gencio Frangipani'^^ ' 
a potent and factious baron, burst into the assembly fu* 
rious and in arms : the cardinals were stripped, beatetii 

12 From Leo IX. and Gregory VIL an authentic and conteniporary aeries 
of the lives of the popes by the cardinal of Arragon, Pandulpbus Pisanus, 
Bernard Guido^ he. is inserted in the Italian Historians of Muratori (torn. 
iij. P. i. p. 27r-— 685), and has been always befoie my eyes. 

13 The dates of years in the miiri^in, may throughout thi^ chapter he un- 
derstood as tacit refprenoes to the Annals of Muratori, my ordinary and ex- 
cellent guide He uses, and indeed quotes, with the freedom of a master* 
his great Conection of the Italian Historians, in twenty-eight Tolumes ( and 
u that treasure is in my library, I have thought it an amusement, if not a 
duty, u> consult the originals. 

14 Icann6t refrain from transcribing the high-coloured words of Pandul- 
phus Pisanus (p. 384) : Hoc andiens inimicus pacis atque turbator jam &- 
tus Centttts Prajupane, more draconis immanissimi sibilans, et ab imis pec- 
toribus trahens longa suspiria, accinctus retro gladio sine more cucurrit, 
valras ac fores confnpgit. Ecclesiam furibundus introiit, inde custode re- 
moto papan per gulam accepit, distraxit, pugnis calcibusqtie percussit, et 
tanquam brutum animal intra limen eccleaise acriter calcaribus cnientavit ; 
etlatro tanjtfim dstoinum per capillos et brachis, Jesik bono interim dorml- 
eaie, detraxit ad domum> usque deduxit> inibi catenavit et inclu8it« 
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CHAP, and irampledaader fciot; Mdhe aekedi witiumt^ty 
^l^^i^or respect, the vicar of Giiritt by Iha throat. Gelasiaa 
waa dragged bj his hair' atoag tha gromid^ bidhlod 
with blows^ wounded with apara^ aad bouod wi4h an 
uroD chain in the house of Us brutal tyrant. Aa insiir- 
ruction of the people delivered their bishop : the rival 
fainlUea oppoaed the nirfenee of the Frangipani; and 
G#nciO| who sued for pardon, repeated of the failure^ 
rather Uian of the goil^ of bis enterpriae. Not maay 
days had elapsed, when the pope was again aasenlted 
at the. altar. While hia friends and enemieawaEeen* 
gaged in a bloody contest he escaped in hia aaaerdotal 
garments. In this unworthy flight, which excited the 
compassion of the Roman matroaa^ his attendants were 
scattered or unhorsed; aad in the fields behiad the 
.ehurch of St. Peter, hia aueeeaaor waa foand akma aad 
half-dead with fear and fatigne. Shaking the daat from 
his feet, the apostle withdrew from a city. in whiefa hia 
dignity was inaulted and hia peraon waa endaogared ; 
and the. vanity of sacerdotal ambition is revealed ia the 
involuntary confession, that one emperor waa more iole- 
rable than twenty ^^ Theae exam^ea. might aufflee) hot 
I cannot forget Uie aufferinga irf twocpeatiffs of the name 
Lucius n. age^ ttie aeeond and third of the name of Lnoiaa. The 
1144 ' ^^^^^^9 as he ascended in battle-array to aaaauU the 
1145.' Capitol, was struck on the temple by a stone^ and ex- 
^5j«*j™pired in a few. days. The latter waa severely . wounded 
Suss, ui the persons of his servants. In a civil eommotioa^ se- 
veral of his priests had been made prisoaera ; and the 
inhuman Romans, reserving one as a guide for iua bre- 
thren, put out their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous 
mitres, mounted them on asses with their faces to the 
tail, and extorted an oath, that, in this wretched condi- 
tion, tliey should offer themselves as a lesson to the bead 
of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or remoise, the 
characters of the men, and the circumstances of the 
times, might sometimes obtain an interval of peara and 
obedience ; and the pope was restored with joyful accla- 
mations to the Lateran or Vatican, from whence he had 
been driven with threats and violence. But the root of 
mischief was deep and perennial : and a momentary 
calm was preceded and followed by such tempests as 

15 Ego coram Deo et ecclesl^ dlco, si unqiiam posslbile esset, inallcm 
uaum imperatorem quana tot douiinos CVit. Celas. 11. p. 398). 
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bad abM^ siiiik the biirk of St. Peter. BemecontlDo. char 

ally prwented the aspect of war and discord; tbaj^^lf. 

choreic and palaees were fortified and assaolted by'*'^'^^^ 

the factions and familtes; and, after giving peace toEu* 

rope, Calistiis the second alone had resolution and pow* c*ri«t«itii. 

er to prohibit the use of private arms in the metropolis^ ^^^^^ 

Afliiong the nations who revered the apostolic thronci innoceDt 

the taoinlts of Rome provoked a general iodigoation;^ D^^^ 

and^ ia a letter to his disciple Eagenios the third, St.— lus. 

Bernard, with the sharpness of bis wit and zeal, has 

stigmatiaed the vices of the rebellious people>^. << Whechtr^cter 

« is ignorant,^' says the monk of Clairvaox, « of the^^^'„*; J^^ 

^^ vanity and arrogance of the Romans ? a nation nnrs* st. B«r. 

<< ed in^ sedition,, croel, ontractable, and scorning to"^*^^- 

^< obey, unless they are too feeble to resist. When they 

'^ promise to serve, they aspire to reign ; if they swear 

<^ allegjance^ they watch the opportunity of revolt ; yet 

'^ they vent their discontent in load clamours if your 

^< doors, w your coanselSt are shut against them. Dex* 

^^ teroas in mischief, they have never learnt the science 

<^ of doing good. Odioas to earth and heaveii, impious 

^^ to 6vod, seditioos among themselves, jealous of their 

^< neighbonrs, inhumatt to strangers, they love no one, 

'^ by no one are they beloved ; and while they ^ish to 

^< inspife fear, they live in base and continual appre- 

^^ hension. They will not submit ; they know not how 

*^ to govern ; faithless to their superiors, intolerable to 

'^ their equals, ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike 

^^ imiH*odent in their demands and th^ir refusals. Lofty 

^^ in promise^ poor in exeontion : adulation and calum- 

^' uy» perfidy and treason, are the familiar arts of their 

'< policy.^' Surely this dark portrait is not coloured by 

the pencil of Christian cbarity^^; yet the feature^) hew* 

ever harsh and ugly, express a lively resemblance of the 

Romano irf the twelfth eentory^^ 

16 Quid tam notum seculis quam protevvia et cervicoBitas Romanorum I 
Geos ^nai^eta pacij tunuiUtti assueta, geqa imiQitis el intractabilis usque acl- 
huc, subdi nesciay nisi cum non valet resistere (de Considerat. 1. iv. c. 2. p. 
44L) The saint take« breath, i^nd then begins again : Hi, invisi terrs et ax- 
lop utrique injecere manua, &.c. (p. 443.) * 

17 Asa Boman citizen* fPetrarch takes leave to observe, that Bernard* 
though a saint, was a roan ; that be might be provoked by resentment, and 
possibly repent of his hasty passion, &c. (Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, 
torn. I. p. 330.) 

18 Baronius, in his index to the twelfth volume of his Annals, has found 
a fair and easy excuse. He makes two beads, of Boman i CathoUci^ and Schiz- 
flwiftd/ to the ibrjQser he applies all the good* to the latter all the evil, thai 
)• told of the city. 

VOL. viiu A a 
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CRAP. The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared 
^J^^ amoDg them in a plebeian character; and the Komaiis 
Political u^S"^^ plead their ignorance of his vicar when he assom- 
heresy of cd the pomp and pride of a temporal sovereign. In the 
ArnoMof |^jgy ^ge of the crosadesy some sparks of cnriosity and 
a!d.\*mo. reason were re-kindled in the Western world: the 
heresy of Bulgaria^ the Patflician sect, was saccessful- 
ly transplanted into the soil of Italy and France ; the 
Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity of 
the gospel ; and the enemies of the clergy reconciled 
' their passions with their conscience, the desire of free- 
dom with the profession of piety^^ The tmmpet of 
Roman liberty was first sounded by Arnold of Bres- 
cia% whose promotion in the church was confined to 
the lowest rank, and whb wore the monastic habit 
rather as a garb of poverty than as an uniform of obe- 
dience. His adversaries coutd not deny the wit and elo- 
quence which tliey severely felt: they confess with re- 
luctance the specious purity of his morals ; and his er- 
rors were recommended to the public by a mixture of im- 
portant and beneficial troths. In his theological stndies^ 
be had been the disciple of the famons and nnfortonate 
Abelard'S who wns likewise involved in the anspi- 
cion of heresy : but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and 
flexible nature; and his ecclesiastic judges were edified 
and disarmed by the hamility of his repentance. fVom 
this master^ Arnold most probably imbibed some meta- 
physical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to the 
taste of the times : his ideas of baptism and the encha- 
rist are loosply censured ; Inf t a political heresy was the 
source of his fame and misfortunes. He presumed to 
quote the declaration of Christ, that Ms kingdom is 
not of this world : he boldly maintained^ that the sword 

19 The heresies of the xiitli centwy may be tend in ICotheini (Imtitut 
Htst. Rccle^^p. 419^427), who entertains a favpurable opinion of Araold of 
Brescia. In the viith Tolurne, 1 have described the sect of the Paulicians» 
and followed their mig^tion from Amenia to Thrace and Balgaria, Italy 
and Prance. 

20 The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia, are dra#n by Otbo bishop 
of Prising^cn (Chron. 1. vii.c. 31. de Gestis Frederici 1. 1. 1. c. 27. 1. li: c. 2li 
and in the iiid book of the Lig-urinus, a poem uf Gunther, who floorished A. 
h, 1200, in the monastery of Paris near Basil C^^bric. Blbliot. Latin, med. 
ft infims -Statis, torn. iii. p. 174, 175) Tl»e long passage that relates to Ar- 
nold is produrcci by Quilliman (de Eebus HeWeticis^ 1. iii. c. 5. p. 108.) 

21 The wicked wit of Bayle was amased in composing, with much Icvi- 
ty ami learning, the articles of Abel ah d, PoT7LQ.tJ«s, Hkloise, in his Die- 
tionnaire Critique. The drspnte of Abelard and St. Bernard, of stholastio 
and positive diylnity, if well understood by Moaheira (Institut. Hitt. B€<4^. 
f, 413^15.) 
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Imd tbe RQ|>tre were lAtrailtedl to tbe ei?U magietrate ; chap. 
that temporal hoooars and possessioDs were lawfally , ^^^' 
vested ia secular persona; that the abbots^ the bishopsy 
afid the pope himself^ must renounce either their 8tate 
or their salvation ; and that after the loss of their reve- 
nues, the voluntai^y tithes and oblations of the faitbfiil 
would suiBce^ not indeed for luxury and avariee> but for 
a frugal life in the exereise of spiritual labours. During 
a short time^ tbe preacher was revered as a patriot; and 
the discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop^ 
was the first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favopr of tbe people is less permanent than the resenti* 
meat of the priest ; and after the heresy of Arnold bad 
been condemned by Innocent tbe second^'^ in tbe gene- 
ral council of tbe Lateran^ tbe magistrates themselves 
were urged by prejudice and fear to execute the sen- 
tence of the church. Italy could no longer afford a re- 
fuge; and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the 
Alps^ till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zu- 
richy oow the first of the Swbs cantons. From a Roman 
station^, a royal villas a chapter of noble virgins, Zu- 
rich had gradually increased to a free and flourishing 
city ; where the appeals of the Milanese were some- 
times tried by tbe Imperial commissaries'^. In an age 
less ripe for reformation, tbe prsBcustor of Zuinglius was 
heard with applause: a brave and simple people imbibed 
and long retained the colour of his opinions ; and his 
art, or merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, and even 
the pope's legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest 
of their master and their order. Their tardy 2eal was 



23 •-.—Danmattis ab illdr 

Pnesule, qui numcrua vetitum continjj^ere nosifos 
Nomen ab infMCf</l (lucit IftudabUe vita. 

We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Lij^itfinus, who turns the 

unpoetical name of Innocent 11. into a oompliment. 

23 A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis has been fo«nd at Zuriek 
(d*Aoville, Notice de Tancicnnc Gaule» p. 642— 644): but it is without suf- 
ficient warrant, that the city and canton have usurped, and even monopolia- 
ed» tbe names of Tig^rum andPagiis Tigurinus. 

24 GuiUiman (dc Hebus Helvettcis» I. iii. c. 5. p. 106.) recapitulatea the 
donation (A. D. 8S3) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daupphter tKe 
abbeks Hildegardis. Cuftim nostrum Turegum in ducatA Alamannix in pago 
Durn^ugensi, with ▼illages, woods, meadows, waters, slaves, churches, &c. 
a noble fpft. Charles tl^ Bold gavo the jus monetae, the city was wsUed nn- 
der Olho I. and the lioe of the bishop of Frisingen, 

Nobile Yuresun multarum copi4 rerum, 
ia repeated with pleatiure by the anticluaries of Zurich. 
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CHAK quickened by the ieree ezhorteiieM of Bi ilenaf#^; 
Jl^^ and Uie enemy of (be cbwrcli wm driven by peneention 
to thiB deeperate tteanire of erecting bte eUndard in 
Borne itself, in the face of tbe aueceesor of St Peter. 
He ex- Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of diecn* 
Romaoii^ tioo ; he was protected, and had perhaps been invited^ 
to restore by the oobles and people ; and in the service of freedoni^ 
pubHc, ^'^ eloquence thundered over the seven hills. Blending 
A. D. 1144 in the same discowse the tents of Livy and 8L Paoly 
'^^^ nnitidg the motives of gospel, and of classic, enthusiasm, 
he admonished the Romans, hour strangely their patience 
and the vices of the clergy had degenerated from the 
primitive times of the church and the city. He exbert- 
ed them to assert the inalienable rights of men and 
Christians; to restore the laws and magistrates of the 
republic; to respect the itnms of the emperor; but to 
confine their shepherd to the spiritual government ef his 
flock'^* Nor could his spiritual government eeeape the 
censure and controul of the reformer; and the inferior 
clergy were taught by his lessons to resist the caidinal^ 
who had usurped a despotic command over the twenty- 
eight regions or parishes of Rome''. The revolution 
was not accomplished without rapine and violence, the 
effusion of blood and the demolition of bouees : tbe 
victorious faction was enriched with the spoils of the 
clergy and the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia en- 
joyed, or deplored, the effects of his mission: his 
reign continued above ten years, while two popes, In- 
nocent the second and Auastasius the fourth, either 
trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as exiles in the 
adjacent cities. They were succeeded by a more vigor- 
ous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the fourth^ the only 

25 Bernard, epUtol. cxcv, cxcti. torn. i. p. 187—190. Amidst his iiurcc- 
tiTcs he drops a precious ackno«fledgment, qui, utinam quaro sanse esset 
doctriiiK quaKi'districtc est vitc. He owns that Arnold would be a valuable 
acquisition tor the church. 

26 Ife advised the Komans, 

Consiliis armisque sua moderamina summa " 

Arbitrio tractare ano : nil juris in h4c re 
Pontiiici summo, nnodicum coneedere regfi 
Suadchit populo. Sic laesi stullus utraque 
Majeatatc, reuni geminae se fecerat auls. 
Kor is the poeiry of Gunther different from the prose of Otho. 

27 See Baronius (A. V 1148, No. 38, 39 ) from the Vatican MSS. He 
loudly condemns Arnold (A. D. 1141, Ko. 3.) aa the father of the politicil 
heretics, wltose influence then hurt him in Prance. 

e& The English reader may consult the Biopuphta Britannica, AimiAw 
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£o^UnHBWh«kM«feMiidedtlnttAroMer8tp0te^; craf. 
and wkoie Merit eiier|;»d fram llie nean cendttioii of i^^J^^ 
moBk^ and aliMit a b^gar^ ib the monastery of Bt. Al-^ 
bane. On the iret proroeation^ of a cardinal killed or 
woooded in Ihe etreoto^ he east an interdict on the gail- 
ty people; and from Ghristmag to Easter, Rome was 
depriirod of the real -or imaginary comforts of religioos 
wwsh^ The Romans had dMpised their temporal 
prince ; Aey snbmitted with grief and terror to the cen* 
sons of tfadr qiiritnal father; their gnilt was expiated 
by peaanee, and the banishment of the seditions preaeh. 
er was the ^priee of their absolntion« Bnt the revenge 
of Adrian was yet onsatisfied, and the approaching co- 
ranatioB of Freideric fiarbarossa was fatal to the bold 
refonner, who had offended, thoogh not in an eqnalde^. 
gree, the heads of the ehnreh awl state* In their in- 
ternew at Viterbo, the pi^e repfesented to the emperor 
the fmrion nngoTeindUe spirit of the Romans : the in- 
snlts, the injuries, the fears, to which his person and his 
tlti^ were eontinnally exposed ; and the pemicions 
tendency <tf the heresy of Arnold, which mnst subTert 
the priseif^s of ciril^ as well as ecclesiaetieal, subor- 
dination. Frederic was convinced by these arguments, 
or tempted by the desire of the Imperial crown ; in the 
balance of ambilkm^ the innocence or life of an indivi- 
dual is of small account; and their common enemy was 
ncrifieed to a moment of political concord. After his 
retareat from Rome, Arnold bad been protected by the 
visooonts of Campania, from whom he was extorted by 
the power of Cesar : the pra&fect of ihe city pronounced His ese- 
bis sentence; the martyr of freedom was burnt alive in^^^^^"\^5 
the presence of a careless and ungrateful people; and 
his ashes were cast into the Tyber, lest the heretics 
should collect and worship the relics of their master^* 
Tlie clergy triumphed in his death : with his ashes, his 
sect was dispersed ; his memory still lived in the minds 
of the Romans. From his school they had probably 
derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis of the 
Catholic church is exempt from the penalties of excom- 
munication and interdict. Their bishops might argue, 

IV. but our owa writers have added nothing to tho fame or merits of their 
coantrymaiu 

29 Besides the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventures of 
Arnold we related bv the btogrrapher of Adrian IV. Muratori, Script. He- 
rum lul. torn. iii. P. i. p. 441, 443w 
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and diooese ef the prinee of the apMtki. But Ibey 
prftacbed . (o the wiads, and the same priaciple thai 
weakened the eifect, meat temper the abuse^ of the 
thandere of the Vatioan. 
iieitora. The lo?e of anoieot freedom has encooraged a belief^ 
^""^^^^"^ that ae early bm the tenth century, in their first etrusglei 
A. D. 1144. against the 8axon Olhos, the eommon wealth was vindi- 
cated and restored by the senate and people of Borne ; 
that two consols were annnally elected among the no- 
bleS) and that ten or twelve plebeian magistrates revived 
the name and oflice of the tribnnes of the commons^. 
But this venerable structure disappears before the light 
of criticism. In the darkness of the middle ages, the 
appellations of senators, of consuls, of the sons of coo« 
suls, may sometioras be diseoversd^^ They were be- 
stowed by the emperors, or assosMd by the most pow- 
erful citizens, to denote their rank, their bbnoiirs^% and 
perhaps the claim of a pore and patrician descent : but 
they float on the surface, without a series or a substance, 
the-titles of men, not the orders of government'% and 
it is only from the year of Christ one thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-four, that the establishment of the se- 
nate is dated^ as a glerious »ra, in the acts of the city. 
t 

30 DuMnge (Glo^. LatiQiUtU medic et infims JEUtis, Decabcboxcs. 
torn. ii. p. 725.) gives me a quotation from Blondus (decad ii. 1. ii): Duo 
consules ez nobtl State quotannis flebant, qui ad vetttstum consulnm efeni- 
plar lummac rerum praeasent. And in Sigonius (de Begno italse* 1. vi.opp. 
torn. ii. p. 400.) I read of the consuls and tribunes of the tenth century. 
Both Blondus, and even Sigonius, too freely copied the cUtstc method of 
supplying from reason or fancy the deficiency of records. 

31 In the panegyric of Berengartus (Muratori, Script. Her. ItaL torn. ii. 
P. i. p. 408), a Roman is mentioned as consulis natus in the beginning of the 
tenth century. Muratori (dissert. ▼.) discovers in the years 953 and 956, 
Qratisnus in Del nomine consul et dux, Georgias consul et dux; and in 
1015» RomanuB, brother of Gregory Vlll. proudly, but vaguely^ styles him- 
self consul et dux'et omnium Komanorom senator. 

32 As late as the tenth century, the Greek emperors conferred on the 
.dukes of Venice, Naples, Amalphi, Sic. the title of u^^roc, or consuls (s«e 
Chron. Sagomini, passim); and the successors of Charlemagne would not ab- 
dicate any of their prerogative. But in general, the names of cmtuf and te- 
natorf which may be found among the French and Germans, sig^nify no more 
than count and lord (Si^eur, Ducange, Glossar). The monkish writers are 
often ambitious of fine classic words. 

33 The most constitutional form, is a diploma of Otho in. (A. D. 998), , 
Consulibus senaltls poptilique Romani ; but the act ts probably spurious. At 
the coronstion of Henry L A. D. 1014. the historian Diihmar (apud Murato- 
ri, dissert, xxiii.) describes him, a senatoribus duodecim Tidlatum, quorum 
sex rasi barbi, alii prolixa, mystice incedebant cum baoulia. The sfiMtei* 
meniioned in the panegyric of Berengarius (p. 406). 
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A new tblkititetioii wm liastily ihmied by'prlvate anilii- chap. 
tion or popular ontiimasiD; dw could Mono, in thoj;^^ 
twolflli centary, prodnco an aatiqoar^ to explain^ or a ^^'^"^^ 
legislator to restore^ the harmony and proportions of the 
ancient model. The aftsembly of4i free, of an amed, 
people, will ever epeak in load and weighty aeeiamaJ 
fiona. Bnt the regaUr dietribatien -of the thirty. five 
tribes, the nice balance of the weahh and nombers of 
the centnries, the debates of the adverse orators, and 
slow operation of votes and ballots, coaldnot easily be 
adapted by a blind moltitnde, ignorant of the arts, and 
insensible of the benefits,. of legal government. 'It was 
proposed by Arnold to revive and diseriminate the 
eqnestrlan order; bnt what eonld be the motive or iMa- 
sare of sneb dtstinction^? The peeonnry <pjalificatiiKi 
of the knights most have been r^nced to the poverty of 
the 4imes: those times no longer repaired their civil 
fanetiofts of judges and farmers of the revenne ; and 
their primitive doty, their military service on horseback, 
was more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and the spi- 
rit of chivalry. The jurisprudence ot the republic was 
useless and unknown : tlie nations and fandlies of Baly 
who lived under the Roman and Barbaric laws Were in« 
sensibly mingled in a common' mass; and some faint 
hradition, some Hnperfeet firagments, preserved, the me^ 
mory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. With 
their liberty the Romans might doubtless have restored 
the appellation and office of consuls ; had they not dis- 
dained a Htle so promiscuously adopted in tim Italian 
cities, that it has finally settled on the humble station of 
the agents of commerce in a foreign land. Bnt tlie rights 
of the tribunes, the formidable word that arrested the 
public consuls, suppose or must produce a legitimate de- 
mocracy. The old patricians were the subjects, the mo- 
dern barons the tyrants, of the state ; nor would the ene- 
mies of peace and order, who insulted the vicar of 
Christ, have long respected the nnarmed sanctity of a 
plebeian magistrate^'. 

34 In ancient Rome, the equestrian order w&s not ranked with the senate 
and people at a third branch of the republic till the consulship of Cicero, 
who assumes the. merit of the establishment (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 3. 
Beaiifort, Republiqoe Homaine, torn.' i. p. 144—155). 
^4 The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gunther : 
Quio etiam titulgs urbia renovare vetustos; 
Nomine plelieio secernere nomen equestre, 
Jura tribuoontm* sanctum repar^re sesmuim^ 
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The CApi.'^^^ '^^ iaqNMteiit eventi that narlDid or coninud her 
toi. political iadependeoce. I. The CapitoUoe hill^ one of 
her flOTeii enineoeea^, is aboot foor huadrad yards in 
length, and two hundred in breadths A flight of aa hun- 
dred itepe led to tiM eonnit of the TarpaUn rock ; and 
far steeper was the ascent hefore the deelinties had 
been smoothed and the preeipioes flUed by the mine of 
fallen edifices. From the earliest ages, the Capitol had 
bean need as a temple in peaee, a fortress in war : af- 
' tor the lots of the city, it maintained a aiege against the 
Tktorioas Gaols ; and the sanatnary of empire was oe- 
copied, assaoltedf and bnmt, in the ciril wars of Yitel- 
lios and ¥espasian^^ The temples of Jopiter and his 
kindred deities had crumbled into dost ; their plaoa was 
supplied by monaateries and houses: and the sotid 
walls, the long and shelving pdrtkoesi were decayed or 
mined by the lapse of time. It was the flrst act of the 
Romans, an act of freedom, to restwe the alni^h, 
tboagh not the beanty^ of the Gapitol ; to .fortify theaeat 
of timir arms and counsels ; and as oflsn aa they ascend* 
%d> tlie hilly the coldest minds must have glowed, with 
The eoin« the remembrance of their ancestors. II. The ftrst Gm^ 
cars had been inyeslad with the exdnsire coinage of 
the gold and silver ; to the senate they abandoned the 
baser metal of bronne or copperf*; the emblems and le- 
gends were inscribed on a more ample Jeld by the ge- 
nius of flattery ;' and the prince was relieved from the 
cave of celebrating his own virtues. The snccessora of 
Diocletian despiMd even the flattery of the senate ; their 



Et senio fessas mut^que reponere lege9* 
Lapsa ruinoBiSyfct adtmc pendent! a muris 
Reddere prinaevo^ CapitoUa pritca niton. 
But of these reforoi^tioiu, ^om^ were no mpre thim idc^ others no mor^ 
than words. 

36 After many diftpatea anion j|^ the antJquaHes of Kome, it teeais deter* 

mined, that the summit of the Capitoline bill |iext ^e river ui ftricUy the 

I Mona Tarpeiua, the Arx ; and that on the other summit, the church and 

convent of Araceli, the barefoot friars of St. Francis, occupy the temple of 

i Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. ▼. c. H— 16). 

\ ST Tacit. Hist. iii. 69, 70. 

38 This partition of the noble and baser metals bsitween tbe enperor and 
) senate, must however be adopted, not as a positive &ct, but as the probable 

, opinion of the best antiquaries (see the Science des Medail|es of the Pere 

J Joubert, torn. ii. p. 308— 21 L in the improved and scarce editk»of tbeBa* 

^ ron de U Bastie). 
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r<5ya1 ofteers at jRome^ lind in the province^^ assatned chap. 
the sole direction <tf the mint j and the same prerogative ^]^^^^ 
was inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the long 
scries of the Greek, the French, and thfe German dynas- 
ties. After an abdieation of eight hundred years^ the 
KoinaB senate asserted this honourable and lucrative < 
privi]e$;e ; %vhich was tacitly renounced by the popes^ 
from Paschal the second to the establishment of tlieit 
residence iieyond the Alps. Some of these republican 
coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ are shewn 
Id the cabinets of the curious. On one of tbese^ a gold 
medal, Christ is depictnred holding in his left hand it 
book with this inscription : *'< Thb vow of thb Roman 
"senate and people: Rome the capital of thb 
" WORLD ;'^ on the reverse, St. Peter delivering a ban. 
ner to a kneeling senator in. his cap and gown, with the 
name and arms of bis family impressed on a shietd^^ 
III. With the -empire, the praefect of the city had de-Jf'^P^ 
dined toa municipal officer; yet he still exercised indty^ ^ ^ 
the last appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and 
a drawn sword, which he received from the successors 
of Otbo, was the mode of bis investiture and the emblem 
of his fanctions^. The dignity was confined to the no- 
hie families of Rome: the choice of the people was rati- 
iied by the pope ; but a triple oath of fidelity most have 
often embarrassed the prsBfect in the conflict of adt^rse 
duties^*. A servant, in whom they possessed but a third 
shtLVtf was dismissed by the independent Romans : in 
iiis place they elected a patrician ; but this title, which 
Charlemagne bad not disdained, was too lofty for a citi* 

39 In his xxviith dissertation on the Antiquities nf Italy (torn. ii. p. 559—* 
569), Muratori exhibits a series of the senaiorian coins, whibh bare the ob'- 
scuiie names o^ Jlffartiati^ Infortiati^ Pravinini^ Papavhn. During this period 
'(11 the popes, without excepting Boniface VIII. abstained from the right of 
coining, which was resumed by his successor Benedict XL and regularly eX« 
ercisea in the couri of Avignon. 

40 A Ckrman historian, CJerard of Reicherspeg (in Bnhiz. Miscell. torn. 
V. p. 64. apiid Schmidt^ Hist, des Alletnunds, torn. iii. p. ^65), thus describet ' 
the constitution of Home in the eleventh century : Cipandiora urbis et orbis 
negotia spectant ad llomanum pontificein iiemque ad Uomanum imperato- 
rem; sive illius vicarium urbis pi^Kfecium, qui de sui dignitate fespicit 
•itniaM|ue» videlicet domimim papain cui facit hominium, et dominum impe^ 
monim a quo accipit tux potestatit insigne, scilicet gladium exertum. 

41 Tlie words qf a contemporary writer (Panxhilph. Kisan. in Vit. Paff- 
chal. II. p. 357, 358.) describe tlie election and oath of the prseft-Ct in ^\\9^ 
inconsuHift patrtbus .... loca praefectorta .... Laudes prsefectortie .... co* 
mitioram applaustim . . . . juratunim populo in amboncm si:bl#rant .... coir- 
ftt'iMun earn in ttrbe praefectum petunt. 

TOL. vni- B b 
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CHAP, zen or a sobject; and, afler the first fervour of rebeUioq^ 
^2^1^ they eonsented without reluctance to the restoration of 
A.D.it98 ^^^ prefect. About fifty years after this events Innocent 
-^1216. the third, the most ambitious, or at least the most fortu- 
nate, of the pontiffs, delivered the Romans and himself 
from this badge of foreign dominion : he invested the 
prafeet with a banner instead of a sword, and absolved 
him from all dependence of oaths or service to the Ger- 
man emperors^*. In his place an ecclesiastic, a present 
or future cardinal, was named by the pope to the civil 

Spvernment of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has been re- 
uced to a narrow compass ; and in the days of free- 
dom, the right or exercise was derived from the senate 
^wn^T and people. lY. After the revival of the senate^, the 
^tteM^^^^t^^^^ip^ fathers (if I may use the expression) were in- 
nue. vested with the legislative and executive power ; but 
their views seldom reached beyond the present day ; 
and that day was most frequently disturbed by violence 
and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order of assem^ 
bly consisted of fifty-six senators^% the most eminent of 
Whom were distinguished by the title of counsellors; 
they were. nominated, perhaps annually, by the people; 
and a previous choice of their electors, ten persons in 
each region or parish, might afford a basis for a free 
and permanent constitution. The popes, who in this 
tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, con- 
firmed by treaty the establishment and privileges of the 
senate, and expected from time, peace, and religion, the 
restoration of their government. The motives of public 
and private interest might sometimes draw from the Ro- 
mans an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their 
claims : and they renewed their oath of allegiance to 
the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, the lawful 
head of the church and the republic^^ 

42 Urbis praefieetum ad lif^iam fidelitatem recepit, et per mtotuin quod 
lUi donuvit de przfectur& eiim piiblice investivit, qui usque ad id tempus 
juraineTito Bdelitatit imperalori fuit obligatus etabeo prxf'ectune tenuit lio- 
norcm (Gesta Innocent III. iu Murator'^ torn. iii. P. t. p. 487.) 

43 See Oiho Prising. Chron. vii. 21. de Gest. Frederic l. L u c« 37. 

44 Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senator*, of the 
V^puxzi family^ &c. quorum tcmporibus melius regebatur Roma qoam nunc 
(A.D. 1194 ) est lemporibus Ivi. senatonim (Oucange, Giosa. torn. ▼!. p. 191. 

SsK^TOIiFS.) 

45 Muratori (dissert, xlii. torn. lii. p. 7B5— 783.) has publisbed an original 
treaty : Concordia inter 1). nostrum papain Clementem JH. et senatores popu- 
\i' Romani super regallbus et aliis dignitatibus urbis, &c. anno 44^ aenat^. 
1 be senate speaks, and speaks with authority i Reddimus ad prcaeos .... 
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^ TJ16 jQBion uid ?i^r of a public eoooeil was dhr- chap. 
solved ia a lawless city ; and the Romans soon adopted ^^^^ 
a more strong and simple mode of administration. I^hey ^!^7offi^ 
condensed the name and authority of the senate in a sin- of senaior. 
gle magistrate, or two colleagues ; and as they were 
changed at the end of a year, or of six months, the great- 
ness of the trust was compensated by the shortness of 
the term. But in this transient reign, the seoators of 
Rome indulged their avarice and ambition : their justice 
was perverted by the interest of their family and faction ; 
and as they punished only their enemies, they were 
obeyed only by their adherents. Aoarchy, no longer 
tempered by the pastoral care of their bishop, admo* 
nished the Romans that they were incapable of govern* 
ing themselves ; and they sought abroad those blessings 
which they were hopeless of finding at home. In the 
same age, and from the same motives, most of the Ita« 
lian republics were prompted to embrace a measnre, 
which, however strange it may seem, was adapted to 
their situation, and productive of the qost salutary ef- 
fects^. They chpse, in some foreign bat friendly city, 
an impartial magistrate, of noble birth and unblemished 
character, a soldier and a statesman, recommended by 
the voice of fame and hb country, to whom they dele- 
gated for a time the supreme administration of peace and 
war. The compact between the governor and the go« 
vemed was sealed with oaths and subscriptions ; and 
the duration of his power, the measure of bis stipend, 
the nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with 
scrnpnlous precision. They swore to obey him as their 
lawful superior : he pledged his faith to unite the iudif* 
ference of a stranger with the zeal of a patriot. At his 
choice, four or six knights and civilians, his assessors in 
arms and justice, attended the Podesta*'', who mainUun- 

habebinui .... dftbitii pretbyterift jurabimut pacem et fidelitatem, 

ae. A elMirtoU dt TeainMntit Taseakni» dated Ui the 4rtb year of the aaroe 
lera, and confirmed decreto amplitsiroi ordiois senaiCla* acclamatione, P. H. 
publice Capitolio consistentis. It is there we find the difference of aenatoree 
consiriarii and simple senators (Murateri» dissert, xlii. ton. iiL p. 7S7*-789.) 

46 Muvatori (dissert xfr. torn. ir. p. 64—93.) has fuUy explained this 
node of government { and the Occulut JPastTalit, which he has given at the 
end, i# a treatise or sermon on the duties of these foreign magistrates. 

47 In the Latin writers, at least of the siWer age. the title of PoteHOM 
was transferred from the office to the magistrate : 

Hojus qui trahitur pntteztam sumere mavui 
An Pidenarum Gabiortunaue esse ^efet ins. 

^luTCiuJ. Sitir. z. 99.) 
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CHAP, ed ftt hb own expease a decent retinae of serveate and 
^J^^!^ borsee : bia wife, his son, bis brother, who might bias 
the affections of the judge, were left behind ; during the 
exercise of his office he was not permitted to pnrehaee 
landy to contract an alliance, or even to accept an invi- 
tation in the house of a citizen ; nor could he honoarably 
depart till he had satisfied the complaints that might be 
urged against his government. 
inAeft- It was thos^ about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
^Anns2 ^^y^ ^'^^^ ^^^ Romans called from Bologna the senator 
^1258, Brancaleone«% whose fame and merit have been rescued 
from oblivion by the pen of an English historian. A just 
apxioty for his reputation, a clear foresight of the diffi- 
ituUies of the task, had engaged him to refuse the ho- 
nour of their choice : the statutes of Rome were sus- 
pended, and his office prolonged to the term of three 
years. By the guilty and licentious he was accused as 
cruel ; by the clergy he was suspected as partial ; but the 
friends of peace and order applauded the firm and up- 
right magistrate by whom those blessings were restored, 
^o criminals were so powerful as to brave, so obscure 
as to elude, the justice of the senator. By his sentence 
two nobles of the Annibaldi family were executed on a 
gibbet; and he inexorably demolished, in the city and 
neighbourhood, one hundred and forty towers, the strong 
shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, as a.sim- 
pie bishop, was compelled to reside in his dioeese; and 
the standard of Brancaleone was displayed in the field 
with terror and effect. His services were repaid by the 
ingratitude of a people unworthy of the happiness 
which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom be 
)iad provoked for their sake, the Romans were excited 
to depose and imprison thoir benefactor; nor would his 
life have been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a 
pledge for his safety. Before his departure, the pru- 
dent senator had required the exchange of thirty hos- 
tages of the noblest families of Home ; on the news of 
bis danger, and at the prayer of bb wife, they w^re 
more strictly guarded ; and Bologna, in the f anse of ho- 
pour^ sustained the thunders of a papal interdict. This 

48 See the life ami death of Brancaleone, in the HistoriaMajor ofMat* 
thcw Park, p, 741, 7S7. 792. 797. 799. 810. 823. 833. 836. 840. The multiU'de 
^ pilgrims and suitors connected Home and St. Alban's: and the resent* 
P^m of the Rni^lisb clen^y prompted them to rejoice whciVTcr the popes 
W«re hmnbkd and oppressed. 
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gfinemu resistance allowed the Romans to compare the chaf. 
present with the past ; and Brancaleoue was conducted ^Jj^^I^ 
from the prison to the Capitol amidst the acclamations 
of a repentant people. The remainder of his govern- 
ment was firm and fortunate ; and as soon as envy was 
appeased by death, his head, enclosed in a precious 
vase^ was deposited on a lofty column of marble^^. 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended ]n<^i^^i«B<)f 
Italy a more effectual choice : instead of a private oiti- ^"^^ 1055 
zen, to whom they yielded a voluntary aqd precarious --isVd. . 
obedience, the Romans elected for their senator some 
prince of independent power, who could defend them 
from their enemies and themselves. Cliarles of Anjou 
and Provence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch 
of the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of 
Naples from the pope, and the office of senator from the 
Roman people'^ As he passed through the city, in his 
road to victory, he received their oath of allegiance, 
lodged in the JLateran palace, and smoothed in a short 
visit the harsfarfeatures of his despotic character. Yet 
even Gbarl^^ was exposed to the inconstancy of tbe 
people, wb6 saluted with the same acclamations the 
passage of his rival, the onfortonate Gbnradin; and a 
powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, alarm- 
ed thir fears and jealousy of the popes. The absolute 
tern/of his life was superseded by a renewal every third 
y^ir; and the enmity of Nicholas the third obliged the 
ioicilian king to abdicate the government of Rome. In 
bis bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff asserts 
the truth, validity, and use, of the donation of Constan- 
tine, not less essential to the peace of the city, than to 
the independence of the church ; establishes the annual 
election of the senator; and formally disqualifies all 
emperors, kings, princes, and persons of an eminent and 
conspicuous rank'^ This prohibitory clause was re« 

49 Matthew Paris thus ends his accoant : Caput vero iptina Brancaleonit 
in vase pretioso super roarmoream cotumnam coUoeatuniy in sigpfiain sui valo* 
ris ot probitatis, quasi reliquiaa, superstitiose niinis et pompose sustulerunC 
Ftterat enim superborum potentiim et malefactorum urbia malleus et exstir- 
pator, et ^puli protector et defensor, veritatis et jostitiae imitator et ama^ 
tor (p. 840). A biog^rapher of Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script, torn. iii. P. i. 
p. 59I9 59^.) draws a less favourable portrait of this Ghibeline senator. 

50 Tbe election of Charles of Anjou to the office of perpetual senator of 
Home* ia mentioned by the historians in the viiith ▼olume of the coUection 
of Mtnratori, by Nieholas de JamsiUa (p. 593.) the nMink of Padua (p. 7S4) 
Sabaa Malaspina (L ii. c. 9« p* 808.) and Ricordano Malttpinn (e. 177. p. 999). 

51 The high toonding bull of Nloboka ID. which foufidt bis tepporai 
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CHAP. Makd m hii own hehalf bj MtfUa the fourth wlio 
yj^!^^ humbly aolicited the suffrage of the Romana. lo the 
Pope preaence, and by the aathority, of the people^ two dec- 
Martin iv. tors Conferred^ not on the pope^ but on the noble and 
AD liSijOuthfol Martin, the dignity of senator, and the supreme 
administration of the republic's to hold during his na- 
tural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his 
The em. deputies. About fifty years afterwards, the same title 
L^wfs of was granted to tbp emperor Lewis of Bavaria ; and the 
Bararia, liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her two sove.* 
^*^'^^^^' reigns, who accepted a municipal office in the govern- 
ment of their own metropolis. 
of^R^*^ In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of 
to theem- Brescia had inflamed their minds against the church, 
perort. the Komans artfully laboured to conciliate the favour of 
the empire, and to recommend their merit and services 
coiiradin.i0 the cause of Caesar. The style of their ambassadors 
A.D.ii44.|^ Conrad the third and Frederic the first, is a mixture 
of flattery and pride, the tradition and the ignorance of 
their own history^ After some complaint of bis silence 
and neglect, tb^ exhort the former of these princes to 
pass the Alps, and assume from their hands the Im- 
perial crown. ^^ We beseech your majesty, not to dis- 
^^ dain the humility of your sons and vassalf^ not to 
^^ listen to the accusations of our common enemies ; 
<^ who calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, 
<^ who sow the seeds of discord, that they may reap the 
^< harvest of destruction. The pope and the Sicilian 
<^ are united in an impious league to oppose our liber- 
^< ty and your coronation. With the blessing of God, 
^^ our zeal and courage has hitherto defeated their at- 
^< tempts. Of their powerful and factious adherents, 
^' more especially the Frangipani, we have taken by as- 
<^ sault the houses and turrets : some of these are occu- 
<^ pied by our troops, and some are levelled with the 

sovereig^nty on the donttton of ConsUnttne, U stiU extant t andasitliaa been 
iaterted by Botti&ee VIII. in the Sexie of the DBoreialsy it nraat be moeivcd 
by the Catholics, or at least by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual law. 

52 I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. Eccles. torn. ZTiii. p. 306) for an ex- 
tract of this Roman act, which he bat takeit fram tbe Eedeaiastioil Annals 
•r Odericus Raynaldus, A. D. 1281, No. U, 15. 

53 These letters and speeches are preserved by Otho bishop of Frisingen 
(Fabric. B'rbliot. Lat. med. ct in6m. tom.T. p. 186, 187.) perhaps the noblest 
of historiaiis ; he was son of Leopold marquis of Aattrist hie Mother, Agnes, 
was daufj^hter of the emperor Henry IV. and Im wis half-brotiier and uncle 
to Conrad III. and Frederic I. He has left* in seven booted aChsonide of the 
Times ; in two, the GetU Frederic! L the last i^ which it iPtrifif an tfaf 
sixth volume of Moratori's hlttoriaof. 
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« groiiiid. The WKlvian bridge^ which they had broken, chap. 
'' is restored and fortified for yoar safe passage ; and ^ ^^'^' 
'^ yoar army may enter the city without being annoyed 
^^ from the castle of St. Angelo, All that we have done, 
^< and all that we design, is for your hononr and ser- 
<^ vice, in the loyal hope, that yoa will speedily appear 
'^ in person, to Yindicate those rights which have been 
^^ invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity of the em- 
" pire, and to surpass the fame and glory of your pre- 
<^ decessott. May yon fix your residence in Rome^ thQ 
'< capital* the world ; give laws to Italy, and the Teu- 
*^ tonic kingdom ; and imitate the example of Gonstan- 
^' tine and Justinian*^, who by the Vigour of the senate 
^^ and people obtained the sceptre of the earth^'/' But 
these splendid and fallacious wishes were not cherished 
by Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on 
the Holy Land, and who died without visiting Rome 
sopn after his return from the Holy Land. 

Hb nephew and successor Frederic Barbarossa, wasFred«ri£t. 
more ambitions of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of ^«^*^^^^' 
the successors of Otho acquired such absolute sway 
over the kingdom of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesi- 
astical and secular princes, he gave audience in his 
camp at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus 
addressed him in a Aree and florid oration : <^ Incline 
^^yonr ear to the queen of cities; approach with a 
<^ peacefhl and Ariendly mind the precincts of Rome, 
" which has cast away the yoke of the clergy, and is 
^' impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. Under 
'^ your auspicious influence, may the primitive times be 
'^ restored. Assert the prerogatives of the eternal city, 
^' and reduce under her monarchy, the insolence of the 
'^ world. You are not ignorant, that, in former ages, by 
'^ the wisdom of the senate, by the valour and disci- 
<' pline of the equestrian order, she extended her victo- 
'< rious arms to the East and West, beyond the Alps, 
^< and over the islands of the ocean. By our sins, in the 
^^ absence of our princes, the noble institution of the se- 
^' nate has sunk in oblivion : and with our prudence, 
'^ our strength has likewise decreased. We have reviv- 

S4 WeddtiK (taid tbe isnorant Romant) to rMtOTetfaeenpirein eum 
statiim, quo f^it tempore OoiMt«iitini et jQ8tiiiiMii« qui totitm orbnD vrgore 
senfttSs et po|»ttlt Bomaiil rais teniisre numibus. 

69 Mio Prism^. de Gettls Frederick 1. 1. i. c. S8. p. 553—664. 
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CHAP. <^ ed tbe senate, and the equestrian order ; the conilselfl 
Lxix. a ^f jijg ^jj^^ ji^^ ^j.jj^j ^ ^jjg other, will be devoted to 

^^ your person and the ^rvice of the empire. Do yoa 
<^ not hear the langasj^e of the Roman matron ? You 
<< were a guest, I have adopted you as a eitizea ; a 
^< Transalpine stranger, I have elected yon for my so- 
<^ vereign'^; and given yon myself, and all that is ndoe. 
^^ Your first and most sacred doty, is to swear and sub- 
^< scribe, that you will shed your blood^for the republic; 
'^ that you will maintain in peace and justice, the laws 
^^ of the city and the charters of your predecessors ; and 
^^ that you will reward with five thousand pounds of 
'^ silver the faithful senators who shall proclaim your ti- 
^f ties in the CapitoL With the name, assume the cba- 
*^ racter, of Augustus.'^ The flowers of Latin rhetoric 
were not yet exhausted ; but Frederic, impatient of 
their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high tone of 
royalty and conquest. ^^ Famous indeed have been the 
'^ fortitude aiid wisdom of the ancient Romans : bot 
<^ your speech is not seasoned with wisdom, and Icoald 
^' wish that fortitude were conspicuous in your aetionsr. 
'^ Like all sublunary things, Rome iias felt the vicissi- 
<< tudes of time and fortune. Tour noblest families were 
^^ translated to the East, to the royal city of Constau- 
.^< tine ; and the remains of your strength and freedom* 
^^ have long since been exhausted by the Greeks and 
'^ Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the ancient 
^< glory of Rome, the gAvity of the senate, the spirit of 
^< the kniglits, the discipline of the camp, the valour of 
^< the legions ? you will find them in the German repob- 
^< lie. It is not empire, naked and alone, the omaments 
<< and virtues of empire have likewise migrated beyond 
<< the Alps to a more deserving people^^: they will be 
'^ employed in your defence, but they claim your obedi- 
^^ ence. You pretend that myself or my predecessors 
<< have been invited by the Romans: you mistake the 
*< word, they were not invited ; they were implored. 
<< From its foreign and domestic tyrants, the city was 
^< rescued by Charlemagne and Otbo^ whose ashes re- 

5S Hospe« eras, civera feci. Advent fuitti ex Transalpinis partibuB ; f>rin- 
cipem conntitui. 

57 Non ces^it nobis nudum impermm, virtute tu% amictum rtnh, oma- 
menta sua aecom trasit. Penes no* aunt conaules tui, &c. Cicero or Liry 
would not have rejected these imaseSp the eloquence of a Barbwiim born 
and educated in the fiercynUn forest. 
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^^ poae in oar coontry :'and their dominion was tlie price cfup. 
*^ of yonr deliverance. Under that dominion your ancea- Jj^^^!^ 
'' tors lived and died. I claim by the right of inheritance 
<^ and poasesaion, and who shall dare to extort you from 
^< my hands? Is the hand of the Franks'* and Germans 
<< enfeebled by age? Am I vanquished ? Am I a cap- 
" tive? Am I not encompassed with the banners f>r a 
<^ potent and invincible army ? Yon impose conditions 
'< on your mastef ; you require oaths : if the conditiona ' 
^' are JQst^ an oath is saperfluous; if unjust, it is crimi- 
'< nal. Can yon doubt my equity ? It is extended to the 
^^ meaneat of my subjects. Will not my sword be un- 
" sheathed in the defence of the Capitol? By that sword 
'^ the northern kingdom of Denmark has been restored 
** to the Roman empire. You prescribe the measure and 
<< the objects of my bounty, which flows in a copious but 
'^ a voluntary stream. All will be given to patient me- 
^< rit ; all will be denied to rude importunity'^'' Neither 
the emperor nor the senate could maintain these lofty 
pretensions of ilominion and liberty. United with the 
pepe^ and snapieioos of the Romans^ Frederic continued 
Ids march to the Vatican: his coronation was disturbed 
by a sally from the Capitol ; and if the numbers and 
valour of the Germans prevailed in a bloody conflict, 
he conld not safely encamp in the presence of a city of 
^bieh be styled himself the sovereign. About twelve 
vears afterwards^ he besieged Rome^ to seat an antipope 
in the chair of St. Peter; and twelve Pisan gallies were 
introduced into the Tyber : but the senate and people 
were saved by the arts of negotiation and the progress 
of disease ; nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate ' n 
the hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns were exer- 
cised by the popes, the crusades, and the independence 
of Lombardy and Germany ; they courted the alliance 
of the Romans ; and Frederic the second offered in the 
Capitol the great standard, the Carocdo of Milan<^. 

58 Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood the language of the court 
Md diet of Germany^ speaks of the Franks in the xiith century as the reijjn- 
>nff nation (Procerea Franei.^Hite^ Franci, manus Francoruvt) } be adds, 
Wc?er, the epithet of Teutonic^, 

59 Oiho Prising, de Gestis Prederici 1. 1. ii. c. 22. p. 720—723. These ori- 
ginal and aulheniic acta I have translated and abridged irith freedom, yet 
with fidelity. 

60 Fipm tha Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin« Muratori (dU- 
sert. xxvi. torn. ii. p. 493.) haa transcribed this curious fact with, the dog* 
Srel venea that accompanied the gift« * 

VOE.. viii. C e 
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CHAP. After the extinctbn of the hoaae of Swabia, they were 
V^I^ banished beyond the Alps ; and their last coronations be- 
trayed the impotence and poverty of the Teutonic Gx- 
aars**. 
Y* K^^ Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire extend- 
mant ^d from the Euphrates to the ocean, from mount Atlas 
ai^ainst to the Grampian hills, a fanciful historian^^ amused the 
bouHng*" R»n»an8 with the picture of their infant wars. *< There 
ciiici. « was a timc,^' says Florus, " when*Tibur and Prae- 
^< neste, our summer retreats, were the objects of hos- 
<^ tile vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded the shades 
^^ of the Arician groves, when we could triumph with- 
^^ out a blush over the nfimeless villages of the Sabines 
^'^ and Latius, and even Corioli could afford a title not 
^< unworthy of a victorious general/' The pride of his 
contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of the 
past and the present: they would have been humbled by 
the prospect of futurity j by the prediction, that after a 
thousand years, Rome, despoiled of empire and con- 
tracted to her primsBval limits, would renew the same 
hostilities, on the same ground which was then decorate 
ed with her villas and gardens. The adjacent territory 
on either side of the Tyber was always claimed, and 
sometimes possessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter; 
but the barons assumed a lawless independence, and the 
cities too faithfully copied the revolt and discord of the 
metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Kom'ans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the 
contumacious vassals of the church and senate; and if 
their headstrong and selfish ambition was moderated 

Ave decus orbis ave ? victus tibi destinor, ive ♦ 

Currtis »b Augnsto Frederico Ciesarc ju^to. 

Vac Medjolanum ! jam sentis spernere vaitum 

Imperii vires, proyitias tibi tollere vires. 

Erf^o triiimphonim urbs poles memoresse prionim 

Quos tibi mittebAtit rc^^es qui beila gerebant. 
Ke si dee taccre (I now use the Italian Dissertations, torn. i. p. 4ii.) cl.e 
UiiW anno 1727, una copia desso Caroccio ii^ marmo dian2t ignoto si sqopu 
nel Campidoglio, presso alle carccrc di quel luogo, dove Sisto V. Tavca *«!• 
to rinchiudere. Stava esso posto sopra qtiatro colonne di marmo aino colli 
sequente inscrizione, &c. to the same purpose jiB the old inscription. 

61 Tbe decline of the Imperial arms and a^ithority in Italy, is related with 
impartial learning in the Annals of Muratoti (torn, x, xi, xii) ; and the rea- 
der may compare his narrative|with the Histoire des Allemands (tom.iii.iir.)i 
by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem of his countrymen. 

62 Tibur nunc suburbanum, et acstivae Praeneste d^licix, nuncupatis In 
Capitolio votis petebantur. The whole passage of Florus (I, L c. 11.) mar 

^ be read with pleasure^ and has deserved the praise of a man of genius ((Eu« 

wcs de Montesquieu, torn. ui. p. 634, 635. quarto edition.) 
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by the pope, he often encouraged their zenl by the alii- chap. 
ance of his spiritaal arms. Their warfare was that of ^^^^ 
the first consuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of the Ca- 
pitol ; sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt the 
harvests of their neighbours, engaged in tumultuary 
4:onflict, and returned home after an expedition of fifteen 
or twenty days. Their sieges were tedious and unskil- 
ful: in the use oT victory, they indulged the meaner 
passions of jealousy and revenge ; and instead of adopt- 
ing the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of 
their adversaries. The captives, in their shirts, with a 
rope round their necks, solicited their pardon : the forti- 
fications and even the buildings of the rival cities were 
demolished, and the inhabitants were scattered in the 
adjacent villages. It was thus that the seats of the car- 
dinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, PrsB- 
neste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were successively bver- 
thrown by the ferocious hostility of the Romans^. Of 
tfaese^ Porto and Ostia, the two keys of the Tyber, are 
fitill vacant and desolate: the marshy and unwholesome 
banks are peopled with herds of buffaloes, and the river 
is lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. The 
hills which afford a shady retirement from the autumnal 
beats, have again smiled with the blessings of peace ; 
Frescati has arisen near the ruins of Tusculum : Tibur 
or Tivoli has resumed the honours of a city^', and the 
meaner towns of Albano and Palestriua are decorated 
with the villas of the cardinals and princes of Rome. In 
the work of destruction, tbe ambition of the Romans was 
often f becked and repulsed by tbe neighbouring cities 
and their allies : in tbe first siege of Tibur, they were 
driven from their camp ; and the battles of Tusculum^ 

63 Ke ftferitate Romanorum, ticiit fuerant Hostienses, Portuenses, Tus* 
culanenses, Albanenses, Labicenses, et nuper Tiburtini destruerentur (MaU 
ihew Paris, p. 7S7.) These events are marked in the Annals and Index (the 
zviiith volume) of M uratori. 

64 For the state or ruin of these suburban cities, tbe banks of the Tyber, 
&c.seetbe lively picture of the P. LAbat (Voyage en Espagne et en Iialie), 
who had long: resided in the neighbourhood of Rome ; and the more accu- 
nte description of which P. Escninard (Roma, 1750> in octavo) has added 
lo the topographical map of Cingolani. 

65 Labat (torn. iii. p. 333.) mentions a recent decree of the Roman go- 
▼emment, which has severely mortified tbe pride and poverty of Tivoli : ia 
civitate Tiburtina non viviture civiliter. 

66 I depart from my usu&l method, of quoting only by the date the An- 
als of Muratorii in consideration of the crUica) balance in which, be baa 
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CHAP, and Tkerbe"^ niiflit lie oimnirod in their rdbliYe tlafca 

J^^^^^ to the memorable fields of Thcasymeiia and Canoe. la 
nattie of ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ P^^^y war«9 thirty thousand Homana 
Tutcu- were overthrown by a thousand German horse^ whom 
^'j^'^^g^ Frederic Barbaroasa bad detached to the relief of Taa- 
Gulum ; and if we number the slain at three, the priaon- 
ers at two, thousand, we shall embrace the moskauthea- 
Battle of tic and moderate account. Sixty eight years afterward 
]|[|p|'x234.they marched against Viterbo in the ecclesiastical slate 
with the whole force of the city; by a rare Goaliti6n, the 
Teutonic eagle was blended, in the adverse banners^ 
with the keys of St. Peter ; and the pope's aaxiliariea 
were commanded by a cennt of Thoulonse and a bishop 
of Winchester^ The Romans were discomfited wiUi 
shame and slaughter; but the £oglish prelate must 
have indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied 
{lieir numbers to one hundred, and their loss in thafi^d 
to thkty, thousand men. Had the policy of the senate 
and the discipline of the legions been restored with the 
Capitol, the divided condition of Italy would have of- 
fered the fairest opportunity of a second conquest. But 
in arms, the modern Romans were not abwe^ and in arts, 
they were far behwj the common level of the neigh- 
hooring republics. Nor was their warlike spirit of any 
long continuance ; after some irregular sallies^ it sobsi- 
ded in the nationid apathy, in the neglect of military in- 
stitutions, aud in the disgraceful and dangerous use of 
foreign mercenaries. 
The dec Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in 
Jope^i. '*"" tfae vineyard of Christ. Under the first Christian princes, 
the chair of St. Peter was disputed by the vote^, the 
venality, the violence^ of a popular election : the aanc 
tuaries of Rome were polluted with blood ; and, from 
the third to the twelfth century, the church was dis* 
tracted by the mischief of frequent schisms. As long 
as the final appeal was determined by the civil magis- 
trate, these mischiefs were transient and local : the me- 
rits were tried by equity or favour ; nor could the un- 
successful competitor long disturb the triumph of his ri- 
val. But after the emperors had been divested of their 

weighed nine contemporary writers who mention the battle of Tuiculum 

(tom.x.p. 42— 44.) 

67 Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Winchester was Peter de Rupi. 
bus, who occupied the see thirty-two years (A. D. 1206—12^), and is de« 
wribed by the Englisbbistorian, as a soldier and a statcaman (p. 17S— 399 > 



prttMg^M^ after a ■uatiBi liftd beett e^tablMlieiy fhfti ^«^^* 
the Tiear of Clurkt is amenable to no earthly tribunal^ s^^^ 
each Taeaney of the holy see might iavoWe Christen- 
dom in eontroversy and war. The claims of the cardU . 
aals and inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were 
Tagne and litigious ; the freedom of choice was overn 
rated by the tomnlta of a city that no longer owned or 
obeyed a superior. On the diecease of a pope, two fac- 
tions proceeded, in different churches, to a double Sec- 
tion: the number and weight of Totes, the priority (^ 
time, the merit of the candidates, might balance each 
other: the most respectable of the clergy were divided ;; 
and the distant prinees, who bowed before the splritoal 
throne^ cduld net distinguish the spurious, from the le- 
gitimate, idol. The emperors were often the authors d 
the schism, from the politieal motive of opposing a. 
friendly to an hostile pontiff; and each of the competi- 
tors was reduced to suffer the insults of his enemies, 
who were not awed by conscience; and to purchase the 
support of lus adherents, who were instigated by ava- 
rice or ambition* A peaceful and perpetual succession R>gbt of 
was ascertained by Alexander the third'% who finally j^^,"";/^' 
abolished the tamultuary votes of the clergy and peo» biished 
pie, and defined the right of election in the sole college ^^derlsL 
of cardinals^^ The three orders of bishops, priests, a.d. 1179. 
and deacons, were assimilated to each other by this im- 
portant privilege: the parochial clergy of Rome obtain- 
ed the first rank in the hierarchy ; they were indiffer- 
ently chosen among the nations of Christendom; and 
the possession of the richest benefices, of the most im- 
portant bishoprics, was not incompatible with their title 
and office. The senators of the Oatholic church, the 
coadjutors and legates of the supreme pontiff, were 
robed in purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; 
they elaimed a proud equality with kings ; and their 
dignity was enhanced by the smallness of their num- 
ber, which, till the rdgn of Leo the tenth, seldom ex* 

68 See Mosheim, Institut. Hlstor. Ecclesiast. p. 401. 403. Alexander him- 
self bid nearly been the victim of a contested election ; and the doubtful 
merits of Innocent had only preponderated by the weight of genius and learn- 
ing which St Bernard caa( into the scale (see his life and writings). 

69 The origin, titles* importance, dreaa, precedency, &e. of the Roman 
cardinaU, are very ably discussed byThomassin (Discipline de I'figltse, tom< 
i. p. 1262—1287) ; but their purple ia now much fsded. The sacied college 
was raised to the definite number of seTenty*iw<0| to represent, under hia vi- 
ear, the disciples of ChriBU 
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CHAP, eeeded twenty^ or twenty-tve persons. By tbis wise 
^^^^' regolation^ all donbt and scaodal were remored, and 



the root of schism was so effectually destroyed^ that in 
a period of six hundred years a doable choice has only 
once divided the unity of the sacred college. But as 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes had beea 
made necessary, the election was often delayed by the 
private interest and passions of the cardinals ; and whilo 
they prolonged their independent reign, the Christiaii 
inttitu- World was left destitute of an head. A vacancy of al- 
concuV^ most three years had preceded the elevation of Grego- 
byGre- ry the tenth, who resolved to prevent the future abuse; 
^ ^' and his bull, after some opposition, has been consecrated 
in the code of the canon law'^ Nine days are allowed 
tbt the obsequies of the deceased pope, and the arrival 
of the absent cardinals : on the tenth, they are impri- 
ioned, each with one domestic, in a common apartment 
or conclave J without any sepairation of walls or curtains ; 
a small window is reserved for the introduction of ne- 
cessaries : but the door is locked on both sides, and 
guarded by the magistrates of the city, to seclude them 
from all correspondence with the world. If the election 
be not consummated in three days, the luxury of their 
table is contracted to a single dish at dinner and sup- 
per; and after the eighth day, they are reduced to a 
scanty allowance of bread, water, and wine. During 
the vacancy of the holy see, the cardinals are prohibited 
from touching the revenues, or assuming, unless in some 
rare emergency, the government of the church : all 
agreements and promises among the electors are for- 
mally annulled; and their integrity is fortified by their 
solemn oath and the prayers of tlie Catholics. Some 
articles of inconvenient or superfluous rigour have 
been gradually relaxed, but the principle of coofineipent 
is vigorous and entire : they are still urged by "tho 
personal motives of health and freedom to accelerate 
the movement of their deliverance ; and the improve- 
ment of ballot or secret votes has wrapt the struggles 
of the conclave'^ in the silky veil of charity and polite- 

70 See the bull of Greg^ory X. approbante sacro consilio, in the Sexte of 
the Canon Law (K i. tit. 6. c. 3.) a supplement to the Decretals, which Boni- 
face VIII. promulgated at Itome in 1298, and addressed to all the universi- 
tie Af Europe. 

71 The genius of cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a conclare (of 1655) 
in vhicb he was a spectator and an actor (Memoires, torn. it. p. 15*-5D; bat 
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neffs^^ By these institatioDB^ the RomaM were exclad* chap. 
ed frcm the election of tbeir prince and bishop ; and in ^1)^)^ 
the fever of wild and precarious liberty^ they seemed 
insensible of the loss of this inestimable privilege. TheA.D.i328» 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the 
great Otho. After some negotiation with the magis* 
trates, the Roman people was assembled^^ in the sqnan^ 
before St. Peter's ; the pope of Avignon, John the twen- 
ty-second, was deposed ; the choice of his successor 
was ratified by their consent and applause. They freely 
voted for a new law, that their bishop should never be 
absent more than three months in the year, and two days 
joorney from the city;, and that if he neglected to re« 
tarn on the third sommons, the public servant should be 
degraded and dismissed^^. But Lewis forgot his owa 
debility and the pr^udices of the times : beyond tbe^ ,. 
precincts of a German camp, bis useless phantom was 
rejected ; the Romans despised their own workmanship; 
the antjpope implored the mercy of his lawful sove- 
reign^^; and the exclusive right of the cardinals was 
more firmly established by this unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, Absence 
the rights of the sen^e and people would not have been ^^^^ 
violated with impunity* But the Romans forgot, and from 

Route. 

I am at a lots to apprectate the knowledf^ or adthorit^r of an anon3rinous 
Italian, vhose history (Gonclavi de Fontifici liomani, in 4to, 166^) has been 
continued atnce the reign of Alexander VII. The accidental form of the 
work romishes a lesson, though not an antidote, to ambiiion. From a la- 
byrinth of intrignesy we emerge to the adoration of the au^cesaful candi- 
date : but the next page opens with his funeral. 

7^ The expressions of cardinal de Retz arepositi%'c and picturesque: On 
yve^at tonjours ensemble avec la mime respect, et la mdme eWilit^ que • 
Ton obaenre dans le cabinet des rois, avec ia m^me polttesse qu*oo aToit 
dans la cour de Henri IK. avec la m^me familiarity que I'on voit dans lea 
colleges: avec la mime modestie, qui se remarque dans les noviciats ; et 
avec la m£me chapit^, da moins en apini9ence» qui pourroit ^tre entre des 
frerea parfaitement unis. 

73 RechSesti per bando (says John Villani) senatori di Roma, e 52 del po- 
poloy et capitani de' 35. e consoli fcaifoU ?J, et 13 buone huomini, nno pev 
rtone. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pronounce, bow much of this con- 
stitution was temporary, and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet it is 
faintly illustrated by the ancient statutes of Rome. 

74 Villani (1. x. c. 68^71. in Muratori, Script, torn. xiii. p. 641 — 645.) ref- 
lates this law, and the whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than 
the prudent Muratori. Any one conversant with the darker ages mast have 
observed how much the sense (I mean the nonsense) of superstition is fluc- 
tuating and inconsistent. 

75 In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, see the second original 
Lifeof Jobn^XXlI. p. 142—145. the confession of the Uktipope, p. 145—152. 
and theUhpn<^ notes of Baluze» p. 714, 715. 
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cff AP. >rere forg^tteit^ ia the abiedee of the iuteesflOM of Chf«- 
^J;^J^ gory the seventh, who did net keep Ma divtoe pfecept 
their oicUoary residence in the city and diocese. The 
eare of that diocese was less important than the govem- 
inent of the universal church ; dot conld the popes de- 
light in a city in which their anthority was always op- 
posed and their person was often endangered. From the 
|fcrseeuUon of the emperors, and the wars of Italy, they 
escaped heyood the Alps into the hospitable bosom ai 
France ; from the tumults of Rome they pradently with- 
drew to live and die in the more tranquil stations of 
Anagni, Perugia, Yiterbo, and the adjacent cities. 
When the flock was offended or impoveri^ied- by the 
absence of the shephmrd, they were recalled by a stern 
admonition, that St. Peter had fixed his ehair, not in an 
obscure village, but in the capital of the worM ; by a fe- 
rocious menace that the Boitians would march in arms 
to destroy the place and people that should dare to af- 
fwd them a retreat They returned with timorous obe* 
dience ; and wove saluted with tiie accosnt of an heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had occa- 
sk)ned9 the hire of lodgings, the sale of provistons^ and 
the various expenses oi servants and strangers who at- 
tended the court'^. After a short interval of peaee^ and 
perhaps of authority, they were again banished by new 
tumults, and again summoned by the imperious or re- 
spectful invitation of the senate. In these occasional re- 
treats, the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were sel- 
dom long, or far, distant, from the metropolis ; but in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the apostolic 
throne was transported, as it might seem for ever, from 
the Tyber to the RhAne ; and the cause of the transmi- 
gration may be deduced from the furious contest be- 
Bonifftce tweco* Booifacc the eighth and the king of France^^. 
viii. The spiritual arms of excommunication and interdict 

76 Roman! sutem non valentes nee Tolenles ultra suam ceUre cupidita- 
tem gravissimam contra papain movere coeperunt queslioneiD» exigentes ab 
eo urgcntisstme omnia quae subierant per ejus absentiam damna et jacturas, 
.videlicet in hospitiis locandis, in mercimoniis, in tisuris, in redditibua, in 
pra vision i bus, et in altis modis innumerabilibuB. Quod cum audisset papa, 
prscordjaliter in|pemuit et ae comperient mutciJmliUtm, &c. Matt. Paris, ]^. 
757. For the ordinary history of the popes, their File and death, their resi- 
dence and absence, it is eoouf^h to refer to the ecdesiaitjcal aAialista, Spon- 
danifts and Fieury. 

77 Besides the smeral hittoriaiin of the ehurch of It^y and of France, we 
poasess a valuable treatise composed by a ieirned friend of Thunnty which 
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woe Raited hj Ike anion of the Oiree e9tate9, and the chap. 
prhrUegea of the ealliean church ; but the pope was not^;^!J- 
against the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had^J^'J^JJ 
courage to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, wiih« -^1303. 
out the suspicion of danger, his palace and person were 
assaulted by three hundred horse, who bad been secret-* 
ly leried by WilUam of Nogeret, a French minister, 
and Seiarra Golonna, of a noble but hostile family of 
Rone. The cardinals fled ; the inhabitants of Anagni 
were seduced from their allegiance and gratitude ; but 
the dftMitless Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated him- 
self in bis chair, and awaited, like the conscript fathers 
of old, the swords of the Gaols. Nogaret, a foreign ad- 
Tersary, was content to execute the orders of bis mas^ 
ter : by the domestic enmity of Colonna, he was insult* 
ed with words and blows ; and during a confinement of 
three days his life was threatened by the hardships 
which they inflicted on the obstinacy which they pro- 
Toked. Their strange delay gave time and courage to 
the adherents of the church, who rescued him from sa- 
crilegtous violence ; but his imperious soul was wound* 
ed in a< vital patt ; and Boniface expired at Rome In a 
frenzy of rage and revenge. His memcnry is stained with 
the glarii^ vices of avarice and pride ; nor has the eon- 
rige of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical champion 
to the honours of a saint ; a magnanimous sinner (say 
the chronicles of the times), who entered like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. He was suc- 
ceeded by Benedict the eleventh, the mildest of man- 
kind. Yet he excommunicated the impious emissaries 
of Philip, and devoted the city and people of Anagni 
by a tremendous curse^ whose effects are still visible to 
the eyes of superstition^'. 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of TniuU* 
the conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the French ^^^^^^ 
faction. A specious offer was made and accepted^ that, ATignon, 
in the term of forty days, they would elect one of the^^-^^^* 
three candidates who should be named by their oppo- 

bis last and best editors have published in the appendix (Histoire particu* 
liere grand Dil&rend entre Boniface Vlll. et Philippe le Bel, par Pierre da 
Puis, torn. Tii. P. xi. p. 61-^82.) 

78 It is diSlcttlt to know whether Labat (torn. nr. p. 53—57.) be in Jest or 
ID earnest, when he supposes that Anapii stiU feels the wei|fht of this curse, 
and that the com fields, or vineyards, or olive titea, are annuallj blaated by 
nature, the ebsequtoua handmaid of the popes. 

vow Till. 'D d 
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CHAP, nenl's. The archbishop of Boardeaux^ a fariottH enemy 
^J^^I^ of his king and country, was the first on the list ; but 
his ambition was known; and his conscience obeyed 
the calls of fortune and the commands of a benefactor, 
who had been informed by a swift messenger that the 
. choice of a pope was now in his hands. The terms were 
regulated in a private interview ; and with such speed 
and secresy was the business transacted, that the ana* 
nimous conclave applauded the elevation of Clement 
the fifth^^ The cardinals of both parties were aoon 
astonished by a summons to attend him beyond the 
Alps; from whence^ as they soon discovered, they must 
never hope to return. He was engaged, by promise and 
affection, to prefer a residence in France; and, after 
dragging his court through Poitoo and Gascogny, and 
devouring, by his expense, the cities and convents on 
the road, he finally reposed at Avignon% which floa- 
rished above seventy years^^ the seat of the Roman pon- 
tiff and the metropolis of Christendom. By land^ by 
sea, by the Rh6ne, the position of Avignon was on all 
sides aocessible : the southern provincea of France 
do not yield to Italy itself; new palaces arose for the 
accommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and the 
arts of luxury were soon attracted by the treasures of 
the church. They were already possessed of the ad- 
jacent territory, the Yenaissin eonnty**, a popnloas and 

- 79 See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (1. yiii. c. 63, 64. 80. in Mu- 
ratori, toTO. xiii.) the imprisonment of Bonifiice VUI. and th© ekctkm of 
Clement V. the last of which, like most anecdotes, is embarrassed with aome 
ditnculties. 

80 The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement V. John 
XXII. Benedict XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Uiban V. Gr^piry XI. and 
Clement VII. are published by Stephen Baliize (Viiac Paparum Avenionen- 
sium ; Paris, 1693, 2 vols, in quario) with copious and elaborate notes, and « 
second volume of acta and documents. With the true aeal pf an editor and 
a patriot, he devoutly justifies or excuses the characters of his countrymen. 

81 The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Babylon, and 
the Babylonish captivity. Such furious metaphors, more suitable. to the ar- 
dour of Petrarch, than to the judgment of Muratori, are gravely refuted in 
Baluze'a preface. The abbi de Sade is distracted between the love of Pe- 
trarch and of his country. Yet he modestly pleadt that many of the local 
inconveniences of Avignon are now removed ; and many of the vicea a^^nst 
which the poet declaims, had been imported with the Roman court by the 
strangers of Italy (tom. i. p. 23—28) 

82 The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 12^3 by Philip III. 
king of France, after he had inherited the dominions of the count of Tho- 
louse. Forty years before, the heresy of count Raymond had given them a 
pretence of seizure, and they derived some obscure claim from the eleventh 
tentury to some lands citra Rhodanum (Valcsii Notltta Gallianim, p. 459. 
610. Longiierue, Description de la Prance, tom. i. p. 376f-38l.) 
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fertOe qK»t; and the Bovereignty of Avignon tras after- chaf. 
wards purchased from the youth and distress of Jane^ i^s^^ 
the first qufeen of Naples and countess of Provence^ for 
the inadequate price of fourscore thousand florias^^. Un- 
der the shadow of the French monarchy, amidst an obe- 
dient people, the popes enjoyed an honourable and tran- 
quil state, to which they long had been strangers : but 
Italy deplored their absence ; and Rome, in solitude^ 
and poverty, might repent of the ungovernable freedom 
which had driven from the Vatican the successor of St. 
Peter. Her repentance was tardy and fruitless : after 
the death of the old members, the sacred college was 
filled with French cardinals^%' who beheld Rome and 
Italy with abhorrence and contempt, and perpetuated a 
series of national, and even provincial, popes, attached 
by the most indissoluble ties to their native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enriched in*^itdti<m 
the Italian republics : the »ra pf their liberty is the most jub,i^e,or 
flourishing period of population and agriculture, of ma- ^o\y year, 
nufactores and commerce; and their mechanic labours ^*^^^^' 
were gradually refined into the arts of elegande and ge- 
nius. But the position of Rome was less, favourable, the 
territory less fruitful; the character of the inhabitants 
was debased by indolence and elated by pride ; and they 
fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must for 
ever nourish the metropolis of the church and empire. 
This prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the 
resort of pilgrims to the shrines of the apostles ; and the 
last legacy of the popes, the institution of the holy 
tear'% was not less beneficial to the people than to the 
clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary 
indulgences^ which had been applied to the crBsades, 

S3 If a possession of four centuries were not itself a title, such objee- 
lions might annul the bargain ; but the purchase money must be refunded, 
for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit .... per ejusmodi ren- 
dttior^m pecuni^ redundantes, &c. (iida. Yrla Clement VI. in Baluz. torn. i. 
p. 272. Muratori, Script, lorn. iil. P. ii. p. 565) The only temptation for Jane 
and her second husband was ready money^ and without it they could not 
have returned to the throne of Naples. 

84 Clefnent V. immediately promoted ten csrd'mals, nine Frenph and one 
Engiiah (Vita iv. p. 63. et Baluz. p. 625, &c.) In 1351, the pope refused two 
candidates recommended by the king of France^ quod xx CarAinales, de 
qttibuszvU. de regno Franciai originem trasissenoscnntur in memorato eo)* 
iegio existant (Thomassin, Discipline de I'Egtise, torn. i. p. 12'8l.) 

85 Oar priroitive account is ff om cardinal James Caieun (Maxima Bibliot. 
Patrum» torn, xxr.); and I am at a loss to determine whether the nephew of 
Boniface VIII. be a fool or a knave : the uncle is a much clearer character 
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CHAi". Mii«iftMi withoQt an object ; md the moftm1lniU»1re«^ 
^^^^^J^sareof ttie ehoreh was seqaestered abofe eight yean 
from public circalation. A sew channel was opened by 
the diligence of Boniface the eighth, who reconciled the 
-vicee of ambition and aTarice ; and the pope had «aA- 
•cient learning to recollect and revive the secular gaoieay 
which were celebrated in Rome at the conclnsioa of 
•every century. To sound wttheot duiger the depth of 
popular credulity, a sermon was seasonably proaoencedy 
.a report was artfully scattered, some aged witneoeea 
were produced ; and on the irst of January of the year 
thirteen hundred, the ehoreh of St Peter was oiosrded 
with the faithful, who demanded the eicsfomary ladnl- 
vgence of the holy time. The pontiff, who watched and 
irritated their devout impatience, was soon persnaded by 
ancient testimony of the justice of their claim : and he 
proclaimed a plenary absolution to all Gatholiea who* in 
the course of that year, and at every similar pnriody 
efaould respectfully visit the apostolic chnrchea of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was propagated 
-through Christendom; and at first from the nearest pro- 
vinces of Italy, and at length from the remote kiagikinvi 
-of Hungary and Britain, the highways wen throi^ed 
with a swarm of pilgrims who sought to expiate their 
ains in a journey, however costly or laborious, which 
.was exempt from the perils of military service. All ex- 
ceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were forgot- 
ten in the common truspoit; and in the streets nnd 
churches many persons were trampled to death by the 
ei^rness of devotion. The calculation of their nnmbers 
could not be easy nor accurate ; and they have probably 
been magnified by a dexterous clergy; well a^rtsed of 
the contagion of example : yet we are assured by ajudi- 
cious historian, who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome 
was never replenished with less than two hundred thou- 
sand strangers ; and another spectator has fixed at two 
millious the total concourse of the year. A trifling obla- 
tion from each individual would accumulate a royal trea- 
sure ; and two priests stood night and day, vHth rakes in 
their hands, to collect without counting,: the heaps of gold 
and silver that were poured on the altar of St. Paol*^ 

86 See John VillaDi (1. riii. c. 36.) in ttietfelfib, and tfxe. Cbronicon At- 
tense, in tbe eleventh rolume (p.l9l, 192.) of MurAtorVs Collection. Papain- 
mimerabilem pecuaiam ab eisdem ncccpif^ i^a'm duq, clerlcj^ cw rastria^ Su:. 
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It frai imImMMj a muoh ef pMoe aiiA ^ebty; ud chaf. 
if forage^was scarce, if uibs and lodgings were extra- ^^^^ 
▼agaotly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread and 
wina^ of meat and Ssb, was provided by the policy of 
BoniiEuee and the venal hospitality of the Romans. 
From a city withoat trade or indostry, all casnal riches 
will speedily evaporate: hot the avarice and envy 
of the next generation solicited Clement the sixth*' to 
anticipate the distant period of the centary. The gra* 
eiooe pontiff complied with their wishes; affoinded 
Bone this pomr consolation for his loss; and jus- 
tifted the change by the name and practice of the Mo- These, 
sale Jubilee^". Uis summons was obeyed: and the num-^^^^^ 
ber^ zeal, and liberality, of the pilgrims did not yield to a.d/i350. 
the primitive festival. But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war^ pestilence, and famine : many wives 
and virgins were violated in the castles of Italy; and 
many strangers were pillaged or murdered by the sa- 
vage Romans, no longer moderated by the presence of 
their bishop*^. To the impatience of the popes we may 
ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and 
twenty-five years ; although the second of these terms 
is commensurate with the life of Christ The profusion 
of indulgences^ the revolt of the Protestants, and the 
decline of superstition, have much diminished the value 
of the jubilee : yet even the nineteenth and last festival 
was a year of pleasure and profit to the Romans ; and 
a philosophic smile will not disturb the triumph of the 
priest or the happiness of the people^. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy was Tkeno^ 
exposed to the feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the^J^^^ 
sovereign and the people. The rights of human nature, Rome. 
were vindicated by her numerous republics^ who soon 

87 The two bulls of Boniface Ylll. and Clement VI. are inserted in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici (Bztravagant Commun. !.▼. tit. is. c. 1,3.) 

88 The Sabbatic yeafs and jubilees of the Mosaic law (Car. Sigon. de Re* 
publici Hebraeorum, Opp. torn. !▼. 1. iii. c. 14» 15. p. 151, 152), the suspension 
of all care and labour* the periodical release of lands, debts, servitude, &c. 
may teem a noble idea, but the execution would be impracticable in a profane 
republics and I should be glad to learn ibat this ruinous festival was ob* 
served by the Jewish people. 

89 See the Chrooiole of Matteo Villani (I. i.e. 56.) in the foilrteenth yo- 
Itime of Muratori, and the Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 75 
—89. 

90 The subject ts exhausted by M. Chais, a French mimster at the Hague, 
in his Lettiea Historiques et Dogmatiques, aur ies Jubiles et les Indulgences; 

. laHaye, 1751, 3 vols, in 12ikio.; an elaborate and pleasing work, had not the 
author preferred the clMtflicter of a polemic to thi(t of a philosopher. 
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CHAP, extended their libertiy; and dMiinion from the city to 
2^^^ ***® adjacent country. The sword of the nobles was 
broken; their slaves were enfranchised: thek castles 
were demolished ; they assomed the habits of society 
and obedience ; their ambition was confined to munici- 
pal honours^ and in the proudest aristocracy of Ycnice 
or Genoa, each patrician was subject to the laws''. But 
the feeble and disorderly government of Borne was un- 
equal to the task of curbing her rebellious sons^ who 
scorned the authority of the magistrate within and with- 
out the walls. It was no longer a civil contention be- 
tween the nobles and plebeians for the government of 
the state ; the barons asserted in arms their personal in- 
dependence; their palaces and castles were fortified 
against a siege ; and their private quarrels were main- 
tained by the numbers of their vassals and retainers. 
In origin and affection^ they were aliens to their eoun- 
try^^; and a genuine Roman^ could such have been 
produced, might have renounced these haughty stran- 
gers, who disdained the appellation of citizens^ and 
proudly styled themselves the princes, of Rome"^. 
After a dark series of revolutions, all records of pedi- 
gree were lost; the distinction of surnames was abolish- 
ed;, the blood of the nations was mingled in a thou- 
sand channels; and the Ootlis and Lombards^ the 
Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had db- 
tained the fairest possessions by royal bounty or the pre- 
rogative of valour. These examples might be readily 
presumed : but the elevation of an Hebrew race to the 
rarik of senators and consuls, is an event without parallel 
in the long captivity of these miserable exiles'^. In the 
time of Leo the ninth, a wealthy and learned Jew was 

91 Miiraton (Dissert, xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Florence, Padiui, Ge- 
rioa, &c. the analogy of the rest, the evidence of Othoof Frisingen (de Gest. 
ri*ed. 1. 1. ii. c. lo.) and the submission of the marquis of tiste. 

92 \s early as the year 824, the emperor Lotliaire L found it expedient to 
interrogate the lloman people, to learn from each Individual, by what na- 
tional law he chose to be governed. Muratori, Dissert, xzii. 

^ 93 Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a declama- 
tion or epistle, full of bold truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies 
the maxims, snd even prejudices, of the old republic to the state of the xivth 
century. Memoires, torn. iii. p. 157— -169. 

94 The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by Pagi 
(Crttica, torn. iv. p. 43*. A.D. 1 124, No. 3, 4.) who draws his information from 
the Chronographus Maurigniacensis, and Arnulphus Sagiensis de Schismate 
(in Muratori, Script. ItaU torn. iii. P. i. p. 423 — 432). The fact must in some 
degree be true ; yet 1 could wish that it had beeu coolly related, before it 
was turned into a reproach against the antipope. 
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converted to Christianify rand honoured at his baptism chap* 
with the name of bis godfather^ tbe(reigiiing pope. The JJj^J^ 
xeal and courage of Peter the son of Leo were signalis- p^^^^^ ^f 
ed in the cause of Gregory the seventh^ who entrusted Leo the 
his faithful adherent with the government of Adrian's ^^^' 
mole^ the tower of Grescentios^ or^ as it is now called^ 
the castle of St. Angelo. Both the father and the son 
were the parents of a numeroas progeny ; their riches^ 
the fruits of usnry^ were shared with the noblest families 
of the city ; and so extensive was their alliance^ that 
the grandson of the proselyte was exalted by the weight 
of his kindred to the throne of St. Peter. A majority of 
the clergy and people supported his cause ; he reigned 
several years in the Yatican^ and it is only the elo- 
qoence of St. Bernard, and the final triumph of Inno- 
cent the second, that has branded Anacletus with the 
epithet of antipope. After his defeat and death, the 
posterity of I^eo is no longer conspicuous j and none 
will be found of the modern nobles ambitious of descend* 
iDg from a Jewish stock. It is not my design to enume- 
rate the Roman families, which have failed at different 
periods, or those which are continued in different de- 
grees of splendour to the present time^'. The old' con- 
sular line of the Frangipani discover their name in the 
generous act of breaking or dividing bread in a time of 
famine ; and such benevolence is more truly glorious 
than to have enclosed, with their allies the Com, a spa- 
cious quarter of the city in the chains of their fortifica- 
tions : the Savelliy as it sliould seem a Sabine race, 
have maintained their original dignity ; the obsolete sur- 
name of Capizucchi is inscribed on the coins of the first 
senators ; the Conti preserve the honour, without the 
state, of the counts of Signia ; and the •innibaldi must 
have been very ignorant, or very modest, if they had not 
descended from the Carthaginian hero^^. 

95 Maratori has giTen two dUserUtiont (xli. and zlii.) to the names, Bur 
names, and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their domestic fa* 
bles, may be offended with his firm and temperate criticism ; yet surely some 
ounces of pure gold are of more value than many pounds of base metal. 

96 The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrical, history 
of the election and coronation of Boniface VIII (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. 
iii. P. i. p. 641, &c.} describes the state and families of Rome at the corona- 
tion of Boniface VUI. (A. D. 1295) : 

Interea titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 

' lUustresque viri Romania a jtirpe trahentes 

Nomen in emeritos tants virtutis honores 
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C6AF. But amMgi {^rbaps aWve, ilfte peen and j^riMM of 
^^^^ the city^ I distingQiah the rival housef of Colomka and 
^)|^^^^^ Uesiki^ whose private story is aa essential part of the 
loAu; annals of modern Rome. I. The name and arms of Go- 
lonna^ have been the theme of much doubtfal etymolo- 
gy ; nor have the orators and antiqaarians overlooked 
either Trajan's pillar^ or the colomns of Hercules, JOt 
the pillar of Christ's flagellation, or the laminoas co- 
lumn that guided the Israelites in the desert. Their first 
historical appearance in the year eleven hundred and 
four, attests the power and antiquity, while it explains 
the simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpatioa of 
Cav», the Golonna provoked the arms of Paschal the 
second ; but they lawfully held in the Gampagna of 
Rome, the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and CoUmnas 
and the latter of these towns was probably adorned with 
aome lofty pillar, the relic of a villa or temple^'. They 
likewise possessed one moiety of the neighbouring city 
of Tusculum ; a strong presumption of their descent 
from the counts of Tusculum, who in the tenth century 
were the tyrants of the apostolic see. According to thek^ 
own and the public opinion, the primitive and remote 
sonrce was derived from the banks of the Bhine^^ and 

Intulerant le mediot festumque colebant 

Aurata fulgentes toga sociante caterTft. 

Ex ipsis devota domtu praestantis ab tTrtd 

Ecclests, Tultumque gerens deioissiuv altum. 

Festa Co/umna jocis, necnon SabtUia mitii ; 

6t«phanides senior, Cvmitea ^rdbaiica proles, 

Praeftctusque urbb magnum tine viribut nomen. 

. (I. ii. c. 5. 100. p. 647, 648V 
The ancient statutes of Rome (I. iii. c. 59. p. 174, 175.) distin^ish eleven 
families of barons, who are obliged to swear in concilio comm«ni» before the 
senator, that they would not harbour or protect any malefactors, outlawsi 
&c. — a feeble security ! 

9T It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world* 
with a complete and critical history of their illustrious bouse. I adhere to 
Muratori (Dissert, xlii. torn. iii. p. 647, 648). 

98 Pandulph. Pisan. in Vit. Paschal II. in Muratori, Script. Ital. torn. iii. 
P. i. p. J35. The family has still great possessions in the Gampagna of Aome; 
but they have alienated to the Rospigliosi this originsl fief of C^hima (Ea- 
cbinard, p. 258, 259). 

99 Tc longinqua dedit telliis et pascna Rheni, 

•ays Petrarch ; and, in 1417, a duke of Guelders and Juliers acknowledges 
(Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 539.) his descent from 
the ancestors of Martin V. (Otho Colonna) ; but the royal author of the Me- 
moirs of Brandenburg observes, that the sceptre in his arma has been con- 
founded with the column. To maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna, 
it was ini<^niou8ly supposed (Diario di Monaldeschi, in the Script. Ital. torn, 
xii. p. S33), that a cousin of the emperor Nero escs^ied from the eity, and 
founded Mentz in Germany. 
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(he sorereigiis of Geriliafiy tf ere lidt aihamed of i ireal Chap. 
or fabulous alllnity with h noble t*acfe, wbieh in the re^ ,6^^^ 
va1utiou9 of fieven buodred yeans ba^ htet often fllas- 
Irated by merit, and always by fortdn^^^. About the 
end df the thirteenth century^ the most powerful branch 
was composed of an oncle and six brothers, all cotispi'^ 
cnous in arms, or in the honours of the church. Of theses 
Petef was elected senator of Rome, ititrodnced to the 
Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed in some yaiti 
acclamations with the title of ddisht; while John and 
Stephen were declared marquis df Ancona and coiint of 
Romagna, by Nicholas the fourth, the patroti so partial 
to their family, that be has been delibciated in satirical 
portraits, imprisoned as it were In a hollow pillar^'; 
After his decease, Iheiir haughty behaviour provokdd 
the displeasure df the inost inrplMltble of mankind. 
The two cardinals, the unck and the nephew, deAied 
the election of Boniface the eighth ; and the Golonna WeM 
oppressed for a motnetit by his tetnporal and spiritual 
arms'^. He proclaimed a em^ade Against his personal 
enemies ; their estates were confiseatied ; their fortresses oil 
either side of the Tyber were besieged by the troops of 
Bt Peter tod those of the rival noblei ; and after the 
rain of Palestrina or Pr^nesrte, their priMipal teat, the 
ground wai marked with a ploughshare, the emblem of 
perpetaal desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed^ 
the six brothers, in disguise and dinger, watidefed 
over Ehirope without renouncing the hope of deliveranci 
and revenge. In this doable hope, the Firench court 
was their surest Hsylom : they proitapted and directed 
the enterprise of Philip ; and I should praise tbeii^ magha^^ 
nimity, had they respected the miftfdrtone and courage 
of the captive tyrltnt. His civil acts were anndlled hf 
the Roman people, who restored the honourt and pos-. 
sessions of the Colonna j and some estimate nay bt 

100 I cannot of^ook Uie Bonum triimph or ovsition of M«rco Antonio 
Colonna, who had conmiaiided the pope*t guUea at the iMTal victory of Le^ 
panto (Thaan. Hist. 1. T» torn, ill p. 5S, 55. Moret. Oratio x. 0pp. torn. i. f^. 
180—190.) 

101 Maratori Annali ditalia, torn. <• p. 216. 120. 

102 Petrarch^s attachment to the Colonna, has authorised the abb€ d^ 
Sfidc to expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth century* the 
persecution of Boniface Till, the character of Stephen and bit sons, their 
quarrels with the Ursint, &c. (Memoires sur Petrarque, torn. i. p. 98—110. 
146—148 174—176. 323—330. 275—280.) Mis critictsm often rectifies th« 
hearsay stories of Villani, and the errors of the less diligent mod«[rnl. I tttf- 
derstand the branch of Stephen to be now eztioet. 

VOL. vTii. E e 
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CHAP, formed of their wealth by their losses, of their losses by 
^^^^ the damages of one hundred thousand gold florins which 

^■^^^^"^^^ were granted them against the accomplices and heirs of 
the deceased pope. All the spiritual censures and dis- 
qoalifirations were abolished*^' by his prudent succes- 
sors ; and the fortune of the house was more firmly es- 
tablished by this transieoft hurricane. The boldness of 
Sriarra Colnnna was signalised in the captivity of Bo- 
Diface ; and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis 
of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the emperori the 
pillar in their arms was encircled with a royal crown. 
But the first of the family in fame and merit was the 
elder Stephen, whom Petrarch loved and esteemed as 
an hero superior to bis own times, and not unworthy of 
ancient Rome. Persecution and exile displayed to the 
nations his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress^ 
he was an object, not of pity, but of reverence ; the as- 
pect of danger provoked him to avow his name and 
country : and when he was asked, ^< where is now your 
^^ fortress V^ he laid his hand on his heart, and answer* 
ed, ^< here.'^ He supported with the same virtue the re- 
turn of prosperity ; and, till the ruin of his declining 
age, the ancestors, the character, and the children of 
Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman 

andUrsi- republic, and at the court of Avignon. IL The Ur- 
^ini migrated from Spoleto'^^; the sons of Ursus, as they 
are styled in the twelfth century, from some eminent 
erson who is only known as the father of their race, 
ut they were soon distinguished among the nobles 
of Rome^ by the number and bravery of their kins- 
men, the strength of their towers, the honours of the 
senate and . sacred college and the elevation of two 
popes, Celestin the third and Nicholas the third, of their 
name and lineage^^\ Their riches may be accused as 

103 Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the empe- 
ror Frederic 1. incapable of iioldinp any eecleftiasiical beaefioc ( Villani, t. v. 
c. 1) ; and the last stains of annual excommunication, were purified by Sixtus 
v. (Vita di Sisto V. torn. iii. p. 416.) Treason^ sacrilege* and proscription, 
are ofien the best titles of ancient nobility/ 

104 -^Vallis te proxima misit 
Appenninigenae qnd prata virentia sylvse 
Spoletana metuiit armenta greges protervi. 

Monaldeschi (torn. xii. Script. Ual. p. 533.) gives the Ursini a French ori- 
gin, which may be remotely true. 

105 In the metrical life of Celestin V. by the cardinal of St. George (Mu- 
ratori, torn. iii. P. i. p. 613, &c.) we find a luminous, aad noi inelcgaat pas- 
bage (I i. c. 3. p. 203, &c.) : 
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an early abuse of nepotism : the estates of St. Peter chap. 
were alienated in their favour by the liberal Celestin***^*; J^^^ 
and Nicholas was ambitious for their sake to solicit the 
alliance of monarchs ; to found new kingdoms in Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany ; and to invest them with the perpe« 
taal office of senators of Rome. All that has been ob- 
served of the greatness of the Colonna^ will likewise re- 
dound to the glory of the Ursini^ their constant and 
equal antagonists in the long hereditary feud, which 
distracted above two hundred and fifty years the eccle- 
siastical state. The jealpusy of pre-eminence and power Their he* 
Mras the true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious ^^^^3^/^ 
badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced the name of 
Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; the Ursini es- 
poused the title of Ouelphs and the cause of the church. 
The eagle and the keys were displayed in their adverse 
banners; and the two factions of Italy most furiously 
raged when the origin and nature of the dispute were 
loDg since forgotten'^^. After the retreat of the popes to 
Avignon, they disputed in arms the vacant republic :• 
and the mischiefs of discord were perpetuated by tha 
wretched compromise of electing each year two rival 
senators. By their private hostilities, the city and coun- 
try were desolated, and the fluctuating balance inclined 
with their alternate success. But none of either family 
had fallen by the sword^ till the most renowned cham- 
pion of the Ursini was surprised and slain by the younger 
Stephen Goloona^^^ His triumph is stained with the re- 
proach of violating the truce; their defeat was basely 
avenged by the assassination, before the church door, of 

—genuit quert nobilU Ur8« (CTrw.^) 

Progenies, Rom&na domus, veter&taque mag^is 

Fascibas in clero, pompasque experta senatiii, 

Bellorumque mani^ grandi stipata parentum 

CardineoB apiees necnon fattigia dodum 

Papains iterata tenens. ' 
Mnratori (Dissert, lii. torn. x\\\A obserres, that the first Ursini pontificate 
of Celeaiine III. was unknown : he is inclined to read T^m' progenies. 

106 Fill! Ursi quondiam Ccelestini papae nepotes, de bonis ecclesise Roma- 
ns ditati (Vit. Innocent 111 in Muratori, Script, torn. iii. P. i ) The partial 
prodigaUty of Nicholas III. is more conspicuous in Villani and Muratori. Yet 
the Ursini would disdain the nephews of a modern pope. 

107 In his 51st Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities, Muratori explains 
the factions of the Guelpbs and Ghibelines. 

108 Petrarch (torn. i. p. 222—230.) has celebrated this victory according 
to the Colonna ; but two contemporaries, a Florentine (Gioranni Villani, 1. 
^. c. 220), and a Roman (Ludorico Mon&ldeschi, p. 533, 534), are less fa- 
vourable tb their arms. 



ttft TUB |i»CWN» ANP FALl- 

J^^ Qos C^ipBHa^ wHh M a»wal colloague, wit« decUved 
^^^'^^'^^ «eo«itPf of RowQ dMriog the term Qf five yea»». Aod 
the mPM Pf Petwrch i^vpired « wi&U, n hope, a predie- 
tiaii, iM tlif ^Q»Poii9 youth, ih^ «pa of hi? voocrable 
hero» WQuld roiltQi'^ Rome and Ilalj to their pristine 
glory; ik^X bla ju^t'^ea would extirpate tba wolves aQd 
\\QWf tb^ ^i^paqtd aiid iears^ who Ifiboured to aabvert 
the Qterq^ bfidf of the marble column^"^. 

:. 109 The abW de Sade (torn. i. Notes, p 61—66.) has applied the sixth 
CansoM of Bttrareli, Spinu Oentil^ <cc. tofli^pheii Coloima the younger^ 
Orsi, lii^i, leoni, aquUe e aerpi 
Ad una gran marmorea colonna 
Fanno noja savente e i se damno. 



CHAPTER LXX, 



Character and Coronation of Petrarch. — Restoration of the Free- 
dom and €hvemment qf Rome by the Tribune Riencii. — His 
Firtues and VioeSf his Expulsion and Death. — MetHrH of the 
Popes from ^vignon.^-^Chreai Schism (tf the West. — Be-union (f 
ihe Latin Chwrdi. — Last Struggles of Roman Liherty. — Sta- 
tutes ^ fiome. — Final Scttleinetit of the Ecclesiastical State. 

ctLKP. IN the apprehension of modern times, Petrarch^ is 

^"^^^ Ihe Italian songster of Laura and love. In the harmony 

^;^J^J[]|^ of bis Tnscan rhymes^ Italy applauds, or rather adores, 

a!d. 1304^ the father of her lyric poetry : and his verse, or at least 

^»^J^-T hisname, is repeated by the enthusiasm^ or affectation, 

July 19. of amorous sensibility. Whatever may be the private 

taste of a stranger, his sli|;ht and superficial knowledge 

should humbly acquiesce in the judgment of a learned 

nation : yet I may hope or presume, that the Italians do 

not compare the tedious uniformity of sonnets and' cle- 

S'es^i with the sublime compositions of their epic muse, 
e original wildness of Dante, the regular beauties of 
Tasso, and the boundless variety of the incompara- 
ble Ariosto, The merits of the lover^ I am still less 

1 The Meinoires sur la Vic de Francois Petrarquc (Amslcrdam, ir64, 
1767. 3 YoU. in 4to}, form a copious, originalt and entertaining^ work, a la- 
bour of love, composed from the accurate study of Petrarch and his conscm- 
poraries; but the hero is too often lost in the general history of the aprr, ami 
the author too often languishes in the affectation of politeness and gallantry. 
In the preface to bia first volume, he enumerates and weighs twenty Ualiaii 
biographer8| who have professedly treated of ihe same subject. 
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qntlited to apppeeiftto : mr am I degply iiiierMted in a crap. 
metepbyacal passion for a nymph so shadowy^ that her^ ^^^* 
existcBoe has been qnettioaad'; for a matron so prolific^/ 
that ab^ was delivered of eleven legitimate children^ 
while her amorons swain sighed and sang at the foon- 
tain of Vaoelose^. Bat in the eyes ef Fetrarch, and 
tboM of his graver contemporaries^ his love was a sin, 
aad Italian verse a frivolous amusement. His Latin 
works of philosophy, poetry^ and eloquence^ established 
bis serious repntation, whieh was soon diffused from 
Avignon over France and Italy : his friends and disci- 
ples were multiplied in every city ; and if the ponder* 
oas volnme of his writings^ be now abandoned to a long 
repose, our gratitade must applaud the man, who by 
precept and example revived the spirit and study of the 
AngMtan age. From his earliest youth, Petrarch as- 
pired to the poetic crown. The academical honours of 
the three faculties had introduced a royal degree of 
master or doctor in the art of poetry^; and the title of 
poet4aureat, which custom, rather than vanity, perpe- 
tuates in the EngUsb eourt', was first invented by the 

2 The ftll«gv>rical i»terpret%Uon prerailed in the XTth eentury; hot the 
wise commenutort were not agreed whether they should undcrttand by 
Laar% relision, or virtuei or the bletted Virgin, or — — . See the pre- 
faces to the first and second Tolumes. 

3 Laort de Noves» bom about the year 1307, was married in January 132S 
to Hogues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy was not the 
effect of love, since he married a second wife within seven months of her 
death, which happened the 6th of April 1348, precisely one-and-tweniy 
years after Petrarcn had seen and loved her. 

4 Corposcrebris partubus exhaustom ; firoro one of these is issued in the 
tenth degree, the abb^ de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer of Pe- 
trarch; and this domestic motive most probably suggested the idea of his 
work, and urged him to inquire into every circumstance that could affect 
the history and character of his grandmother. See particularly, torn. i. p. 
132—133. notes, p. r— Sa tom.ii. p. 455—495. not. p. 76—82. 

5 Vauchise, so familiar to our English travellers, is described ftom the 
writings of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer (Memoires, 
torn. i. p. 340—359). It was, in truth, the retreat of an hermit, and the mo- 
dems are much mistaken, if they place Laura and an happy lover in the 
grottQ. 

6 Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in the zvith century, but with* 
out the date of the year. The abb^ de Sade calls aloud for a new edition of 
Petrarch's Latin works ; but I much doubt whether it would redound to the 
profit of the bookseller, or the amusement of the public. 

7 Consult 9elden*s Titles of Honour, in his works (vol, iii. p. 457—466). 
An hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the visit of a poet, 
qui ah imperalore fuerat coronatus et exinde rex versuum dictus. 

8 Ffom Augustus to Louis, the muse has too often been false and venal : 
but I much doubt whether any age or court can produce a similar establish-, 
ment of a stipendiary poet, who m every reign, and at all events, is bound to 
furnish twice a year a measure of praise and verse, s«ch ss msy be sung in 
the chapel, and, I believe, in the presence, of the sovereign. I speak the 
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CUAF. Oaetars of Germfliny. In the musical games of antiqoitfy 
^^^' a prize was bestowed on the victor^: the belief that Vir- 
^'^^'^^ gil and Horace had been crowned in the Capitol^ in- 
flamed the emulation of a Latin bard'^ and the laurel'^ 
was endeared to the lover by a verbal resemblance with 
the name of his mistress. The value of either object 
wasr enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit; and if 
tbe virtne or prudence of Laura was inexorable^^^ b& 
enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying^ the nymph of 
poetry. His vanity was not of the most delicate kind, 
since he applauds the success of bis own labours; his 
name was popular ; his friends were active ; the opea 
or secret opposition of envy and prejudice, was sur- 
mounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In tbe 
thirty.sixth year of his age« he was solicited to accept 
the object of his wishes : and on the same day, in tbe 
tiolitnde of Yaucluse, he received a similar and solema 
invitation from the senate of Rome and the university 
of Paris. The learning of a theological school, and 
the ignorance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified 
to bestow the ideal though immortal wreath which ge- 
nins may obtain from the free applause of the public 
and of posterity: but the candidate dismissed this troa- 
blftsoroe reflection, and, after some moments of compla- 
cency and suspense, preferred the summons of tbe me- 
tropolis of the world. 

more freely, as the best lime for abolishing this ridiculous cuBtom, is while 
the prince is a man of virtue, and the poet a man of genius. 

9 Isocrates (in Panegyrico, torn. i. p. 116, 117. edit, Battie, Cantab. 1729) 
claims for his native Athens the frlory of first instituting and recommending 
the etyatfAf »ett <r« eeSx^ ^lyiret fiti yueyov Tat;^V£ KAi fia/ui»S, AKXet tuu Xo^^r s«< 
yMfjtis. The example of the Panatbenxa >%as imitated at Delphi : but the 
Olympic games Were ignorant of a musical crown, till it was extorted by 
the vain tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, c 23 ; Philostrat. apud Casau* 
bon ad locum; Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 1. Ixiii. p. 1032. 10 U. Potter's 
Greek Antiquities, vol. i. p. 445. 450). 

10 The Capitoline games (certamen quinquenale, mtmcrim, equestre, gym- 
nicum), were instituted by Domitian (Sueton. c 4.) in the year of Christ 86 
(Censorin. de Die Natali, c. 18. p. 100. edit. Havercamp), and were not abo- 
lished in the fourth century ( Ausonius de Profcssoribus BurdegaL V). If the 
crown were given to superior merit, the exclusion of Statins (Capitolia nos- 
trae in6ciata lyrae, Silv. 1. iii. v. 31.) may do honour to the games of the Capi* 
tol; but the Ijatin poets who lived before Domitian, were crowned only in 
the public opinion. 

11 Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel was 
not the Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39. Hist. 
Critique de la Republique des Lettres, torn. i. p, 150 — 220). The victors in 
the Capitol were crowned with a garland of oak leaves. Martial, I. iv. epi- 
l^ram 54. 

12 The pioos grandson of Laura has laboured, and not without success, to 
vindicate her immaculate chastity against the censures of the grave and the 
sneers of the profane (torn. ii. notes, p. 76 — 82). 
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The ceremony of his coronatioa^^ was performed in chap. 
the Capitol, by his friend and patron the supreme ma- ^ll^^ 
gtstrate of the republic. Twelve patrician youths were j^-^ ^^^^ 
arrayed in scarlet ; six representatives of the most illus* corona^ 
trioas families^ in green robes, with garlands and flow- ^^^ 
tT9, accompanied the procession; in the midst of theA.D.i34t 
princes and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a^pi^^^ 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne : and at 
the voice of an herald Petrarch arose. After discoursing 
on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows for the 
prosperity of Rome, he knelt before the throne and re- 
ceived from the senator a laurel crown, with a more 
precious declaration, ^' This is the reward of merif 
The people shouted, ^^ Long life to the Capitol and tlie 
** poet !^' A sonnet in praise of Rome was accepted as 
the effusion of genius and gratitude ; and after the whole 
procession had visited the Vatican, the profane wreath 
was suspended before the shrine of St. Peter. In the 
act of diploma^^ .which was presented to Petrarch, the 
^ title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are revived in the 
Capitol, after the lapse of thirteen hundred years ; and 
he receives the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his 
choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming the 
poetic habit, and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and 
composing in all places whatsoever, and on all subjects 
of literature. The grant was ratified by the authority of 
the senate and people ; and the character of citizen way 
the recompense of his affection for the Roman name. 
They did him honour, but they did him justice. In the 
familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had imi)ibed the 
ideas of an ancient patriot; and his ardent fancy kin- 
dled every idea to a sentiment, and every sentiment to a 
passion. The aspect of the seven hills and their majos- 
tic rains, confirmed these lively impressions ; and he 
loved a country by whose liberal spirit he had been 
crowned and adopted. The poverty and debasement of 
Rome excited the indiguation and pity of her grateful 
son : he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citizens ; 
applauded with partial fondnciss the last of their heroes 

13 The whole process of Petrarch's coronation is accurately described by 
the abbe de Sade (torn. i. p. 425—435. t jm il. p. 1—6. notes, p. 1 — 13.^ from 
his own writings, and the Roman Uiwy of Ludovico Monaldescbi, without 
mixing in this authentic narrative the more recent fables of Sannuccio Del- 
bene. 

14 The original act is printed among the Pieces Justlficstives in the Me> 
moires sur Pctrarque, torn. ill. p. 50 — 53. 
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CHAP, and matrons ; and in the remembrance df the fmet) in 
^^^^ the hope of the future^ was pleased to forget the mise- 
^^"''^^^ ries of the present time. Rome was still the lawful mis- 
tress of the world : the pope and the emperot^ her bi- 
shop and ^neral, had abdicated their station by an in- 
glorious retreat to the Rh6ne and the Danube ; but if 
ahe could resume her virtue^ the republic might again 
Vindicate her liberty and dominion. Amidst the indul- 
gence of enthusiasm and eloquenee^i Petrarch^ Italy^ 
and Europe, were astonished by a revolnUon which re- 
alised for a moment his taost splendid fisions. The rise 
and fall of the tribune Rienzi will occupy^ the foUow- 
ihgpages^^: the subject is interesting, the materials are 
rich, and the glance of a patriotic barid^^ will sometimes 
▼ivify the copious, but simple, narrative of the Floreu- 
tineas and more especially of the Romaii'% histotiaH. 
9Mi«c]u. In a quarter of the ci^ which Was inhabited only by 
l^*^ mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and k 
Ij.^ of washerwoman produced the ftitiire deliterw of Rdme''. 

15 To find the ptao/b of bU ontkttaiSBm for Bbme. I Mild ctAf HB^oeait 
thut Uie reader would open, by chance, either Fietrmrcb, or his I'rencb bio- 
ItPapher. The Utter has deaeribedthe poetfa first visit to R6m6 (torn. i. p. 
333—3.35). But in the place of mcoh idle flietortc and novali^, Petrsjt^ 
might hare amused the present aad ftttms afe with an original account of 
At eity and his coronation. 

16 It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, th« P. du Cer^eaii^ w^ost 
posthttmoos work (Coi||Urattoiide Nicholas Gahrini» dit de HUeasi Tyran de 
ftonie, en IMt) was piibUshed at Paris I743^m 12mo. t am indebted to 
Urn for some nots aad doeanents in John Hoeaemtiia« oanon of LSege, t 
oonumporaiy hiatorian (PabriciM, BiUiot^ Lat« nMsd. JEifU ton. iii. p. 273. 
torn. IT. p. iS), 

17 The abb^ de Sade, wh6 so fireely expatiates on the history of the four- 
teenth eentury, might treat, as hie proper subject^ a refolatioA in which die 
heart of Potrareh wm so deeplr engaM (Memeires» tom.ii. p. 50,51.320 
-417. notes, p. 70—76. torn. lii. p. 231^943. 366^375). Not an idea or a 
Iket in the writings of Fetrareh has probably escaped bias. 

18 Giovanni Villani, 1. sdi. c 89. 104. in Mttvalori, Rervm Haliesmni 
Scriptores, torn. xiii. p. 969, 970. 981«-«83. 

19 In his third volume of Italian Antiqaitics (p. 349— •548), Maralori Las 
inserted the Fragmenta Historic Romans ah Anno 1337 asqoe ad Annum 
%S5^ in the orig^ial dialed of Rome or Naplss In the fourteenth century, 
and a Latin veraioa for the benefit of strangrra. It contains the most parti- 
dalar and anthentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di Rienzi ; wfaicb had be^n print- 
ed at Braeciano 1637, in 4to, ondcr the name of Tomaso Fortifiocca. wh« it 
only mentioned in this work as having been punished by the tribune for 
Ibrgery. Human nature is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid im- 
partiality! but whosoever is the author of these Fragments, he wrote on the 
ipot and at the time, and paints, without design or aH, the manners of Rome 
and the character of the tribune. 

20 The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian government, is 
contained in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments (p. 399—479), which, in 
^he new division, forms the iid book of the history in zzxviii smaller cbsp* 
ters or sections. 
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From Mch parenU Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could in* ^hap. 
Iierit neither digoity nor fortune ; and the gift of a libe* ^^^' 
ral edocatioUy which they painfully bestowed, was thA 
cause of his glory and untimely end. The study of his- 
tory and eloquence, the writings of Cicero^ Seneca^ 
Livy, Ca&sar, and Valerius Maximus, elevated above 
his equals and contemporaries the genius of the young 
plebeian : be perused with indefatigable diligence the 
maDUBeriptsand marbles of antiquity ; loved to dispense 
his linowledge in familiar language; and was often pro- 
voked to exclaim, << Where are now these Romans? 
<^ their virtue, their justice^ their power? why was I 
^' Dot born in those happy times^^?'' When the republic 
addressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the 
three orders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recom«^ 
mended him to a place among the thirteen deputies of 
the commons. The orator had the honour of haran- 
guiDg pope Clement the sixth, and the satisfaction of con- 
versing with Petrarch, a congenial mind: but his aspir. 
ing hopes were chilled by disgrace and poverty ; and 
the patriot was reduced to a single garment and the 
charity of the hospital. From this misery be was reliev- 
ed by the sense of merit or the smile of favour; and the 
employment of apostolic notary afforded him a daily 
§lipend of five gold florins, a more honourable and ex- 
tensive connexion, and the right of contrasting, both in 
words and actions, his own integrity with the vices of 
the state. The eloquence of Rienzi was prompt and 
persuasive : the multitude is always prone to envy and 
censure : he was stimulated by the loss of a brother and 
the impunity of the assassins ; nor was it possible to ex- 
euse or exaggerate the public calamities. The blessings 
of peace and justice, for which civil society has been in- 
stituted, were banished from Rome : the jealous citi. 
zens, who might have endured every personal or peco^ 
niary injury, were most deeply wounded in the disho* 

21 The reader may be pleased with a specimen of the original idiom : Td 
<3a soa juventutine nutricato di latte de eloqucntia, bono grammatico, meff 
Lore rettuorico, antorista bravo. Deh coroo et quanto era veloce leitore ! 
nioiio UHava Tito Livio, Seneca, et TuU'io, et Bulerio Massimo, moito li diiet- 
tava le magnificentie di Julio Cesare raccontare. Tutta la die se speculavft 
negl' intagU di marmci lequali iaccio intorno Koma. Non era altri che esiso, 
che sapesse lejere li antichi pAUffii. TiiUe scrltture antiche vulgarizzava ; 
qtiesse fiure di marmo justamente interpretava. Oh come spesso diceva, 
** Dove suoco quelli buoni Romani ? dove ene loro somma juatitia I poleram- 
*' lue trovare in tempo che que^ni fiuriano !*' 
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^"^ oppressed by the arrogMce of the ooUei aad tte oor- 



rupdoQ of the nMgistretes ; and the abate ^ arma or at 
lawg wae the only cireooifltaiice that dietio{;Qiihed the 
Uonsy from the dogs and serpents^ of the GapitoL 
These allegorical emblems were varioasly repeated ia 
the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the streets and 
chorches ; and while the spectators gazed with enrioas 
wonder, the bold and ready orator unfolded the nean- 
ingi applied the satire, istiained their passions, and an- 
noonced a* distant hope of comfort and delivecaace. 
The privileges of Rome, her eternal sovereignly over 
her princes and provinces, was the theme of bim pnUic 
and private discenrse; and a monument of serviiade be- 
came in his hands a title and incentive of liberty. The 
decree of the eenate, which granted the most am^ pre* 
fogatives to the emperor Yespasiani had been iaseribed 
on a copper-plate still extant in tlie choir of the drarch 
of SL John Lateral^. A numerous assembly of nobles 
and plebeians was invited to this political leetnre, and 
a convenient theatre was erected for their reoeptiott. 
The nc^ry appeared, in a magnificent and myeterieus 
habit, explained the inscription by a versioa and com* 
mentary*^, ud descanted with eloquence and seal on the 
ancient glories of the senate and people, from whom all 
legal authority wae derived. The supine ignoraneeof the 
nobles was incapable of discerning the smous tendency 
of such representations : they might sometimes chastise 
with words and blows the plebeian reformer; bnt be was 
often suffered in the Coldmia palace to amoee the com- 
pany with his threats and predictions ; and the modern 
Brottts'^' was concealed under the mask of feUy and 



22' Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans, with the easy temper 
of the buehatds 9f Avignon (Memoires, toai. i. p. S30. ) 

. 23 The fiafmcAti of the Xtx Megia may be feuad in the Inseriptioni of 
Gruter, torn. i. p. 242. and at the end of the Tacitus of Eraeati, with sotne 
learned notes of the editor, torn. ii. 

34 f evnnot ofevleok a atopendoifa and lavgliable blon^r •f nieozl The 
liex Regia empowers VespasUin to enlarge the Pomoerium, a word familiar 
to every antiquary. It was not so to the tribune ; he confounds it with po- 
mormm an orciiard, translates lo Jardino de Roma cioene Italia* and is co- 
pied by (be leia excusable ignorance of the Latin translator (p. 406.) and 
the French historian (p. o3.) Even the learning of Muratori has slumbered 
over the passage. 

25 Priori {Brut9) tamen similior, juventa nterque, Yonge ingenio qatm en- 
Jus simulationem iniluerat, ut sub hoc obtentii liberator ilie P. R. aperiretur 
tempore «uo , . . . Ille regibus, hie tyrannis conteroptus (0pp. p. 536.) 
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the riMiwctar of ft batboD. WbilA tliey indalged ibeir cnavi 
dMiteofpt^ the restoffttiott of Ibe good estate, bis favou- ^J^Lk 
rite QiEpvesaiOD^ was eotertftmed amoiig tbe people as a 
desiraUey a pcMatble^ and at leogth as an approaching^ 
event; and while all bad tbe disposition to appland, 
some bi^ tbe eourage to assist^ their promised deli- 
Terer, 

A propbeeyi or ratber a samBions, affixed on tlioHeaa- 
ebnnh door of St. George, was tbe first pnblie evidence ^^^ 
ef fab designo ; a noetnmal assembly of an hundred eiti- ment of 
zens on meant Aventine, the first step to their execution; ^|^|3^^ 
After 031 oath of seerecy and aid, be represented to the May sot * 
eonspinitors the importanee and facility of their enter* 
prise ; that the nobles, witboot union or resources, were 
strong only in tbe fear of their imaginary strength; that 
all power, as well as right, was in the hands of the peo- 
ple; that tbe revenues^ the apostolical chamber might 
relieve the poblic distress ; and that the pope himself 
wooU approve their vietory over the common enemies 
of govwnment and freedom. After secoriog a feitbfol 
bai^ to protect bis first declairatioo, be proclaimed 
ttiroogb the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the even- 
ing of tiie following day all persons should assemble 
without arms, before tbe church of St. Angelo, to pro- 
vide fat the re^eetablisbment of the good estate. Tbe 
whole night was employed in the celebration of thirty 
mtssee of tbe Holy Ghost; and in the morning, Rienzi, 
bareheaded, bat in complete armoer, issued from the 
ehareh, encosipassed by the hundred conspirators. The 
pope's vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who bad 
been poivoaded to sustain a part in this singular cere- 
mony, marched on bis right band ; and three great stand* 
ards were borne aloft as the emblems of their design. In 
the first, tbe banner of liberty j Rome was seated on two 
lions, with a palm in one band and a globe in tbe other : 
St Panl, with a drawn sword, was delineated in the 
banner of justice f and in tbe third, St Peter held the 
keys of concord Knd "peace. Rienzi was encouraged by 
the presence and applause of an innumerable crowd, 
who understood little, and hoped much ; and the pro- 
cession slowly rolled forwards from the castle of St. An- 
gelo to the Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some 
secret emotions which be laboured to suppress : be as- 
cended without opposition^ and with seeming coufidence. 



CHAP, the ta Jill ^tl|i wpiMkn liiuNUipwd ^ pt^f -Itmi 

^"^^^^ tioa •£ hk aeUi and Uw«. Tbe DobloB, m if diiMiluta 
ef urmg and eouiiseby beheld iaeileetooMiernfitioii 4liii 
niraiige revqlQlifm ; end tbe noweoi hm\ Uetnfinideiii. 
ty lAmep; « ken the dmI fornddiblef Stephen ColoMiei 
wee abttnt from the dly. On the first rnoioor, be re^ 
tntoed to hiepaUce^ afficted to deefiso ibis filebtUa 
'tnmnlt^ and declared to the meefenger of Ui^mh that 
at fab leisure he woeld eaet the madman fime Um win* 
dosre of the CepUol. The geeat bell instantly rang an 
altrniy and so rapid was the tidoi so uii^nt wee the 
danger^ that Oolsfina eseaped with pieeipitatieii to Ihe 
enbmrbcf St. Laitfenee: from theoeOf after a moment's 
tefresbmeaty be eontiaued the same epeedy <areer till be 
reached in sslelgr his eastle of Pakstrina ; iamentieg 
bis own improdencey which had not trampled tbe eperk 
ef thb mighty ennflagration. A general and pe re mp t ory 
order was iseoed from the GapiUil to all tbe nobles^ Abet 
theysbonld peaceably retire to theb estates : 4hey obey* 
fd; and their departure secured the tranquillity of tbe 
^ee and diedient citiaeos ef Home. 
with the But sncb Tolnntary obedienee evaporate$ with the first 
^fi^^^f transports of zeal ; and Rienai felt the importance nfju9> 
triboae. tifying his osorpation by a regular lbmi.and a legsl title. 
At hie owe cheese, tbe Aoman people would baTe dis* 
played their atteefament and authority, by laviebi^g on 
Me bead tbe names of senator, of consid^ of kiag^ir esi- 
peror : he preferred tbe ancient and modest tide of tri- 
bone ; tbe psotection of the eemuMus was tbe.eeeenee of 
Ihat sacred offiee) aodtbey were jgnorant, that k had 
nnverheen iaTested with any share in the legmlative or 
uira of 'emcuthre powers of the republic In thieebaMrtm^ and 
MuSr^ *^^^ ^^^ ceosent of ihe Romans^ the tribuSis enaelMaM 
■Kist aalntary laws for the restoration and mamlenaW 
of the good estate. By the firsi he fnl&la tbe wish of t^ 
nesty and ineKpenencoy tiiai no civil suit should be pi^- 
traoted beyond the term of fifteen days. The d&nger cf 
frequent perjury might justify the prottoom^ing agstuiai a 
false sccuser the same penalty which hid.evidmoe.weuki 
have inflicted : the disorders of the times might compel 
the legislator to punish every homicide with deslfa, stnl 
^ev^ry injury with eqaal retaliation. But the execution of 
juslicfi was hopeless till lie bad previously abolished ilie 
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DOtta^ «iGMp4 tlie 0|}^MB JugiftNite^ slMikl pesms m V^ 

coflNBiHid tke g«ta^^ ibrid^«, «r tomrs, of the fltatex^ ^ 

thU tta piivftte giuntoM tiwaU bm itttarodaecii into tlw 

taWM o? «mUw of tb«'Bowui ierritery} tiiRt qom 

siMMild hmfwmB, or preooBie to fortify tfaeir Iwofles m 

tlie<ity.orMOiiliqr$ that the bwooe shoaid te respoDp* 

sibk for the iifety of tin bq^hmiya Mid the free peeeege 

of pvovieiims; and Ikmt i^ ptoteetbo of malefnetofli 

aod robhere sboold be expialBd by e floe of a thoosand 

varke of: silver. Sot then regalatMoe vroold have been 

im p e toa t aad nogatevy, bad set the lieeettoiia noblee 

been- siped by the swerd of -the eivil^power. A eaddea 

alam horn the bell of tto Gapiiely eookl etill BQauMn 

to the etanderd abote twenty tboMaod velonteeni : the 

•eppovt of tbe trtbnna end the tawe requiwd ,a moreite. 

gnhir and perewmeat. force. lo eaeh harbour of the coast 

a veinel wae* etationed for the aeeuraoee ef eomaierce^ 

a standing militia of three famndred and sixty herflo and 

thirteen l^adred foot was letieri^ clothed^ and paid in 

Ifae thirteen qoartem of tbe city; and tin. spirit of « 

ceamottweahh may be Iraeed in tbegrsisfnl allowanea 

ef one bondred flerios^ or pounds^ to the hehrs of oTery 

soldier^ wbn lost bis life in the serrieeof his ooonlry. 

For tlte- maintenance of tbe poblie defenee^ fisr tfaa 

establishment of grannriesy for the rriief nf widows ^ 

erphnnsj and iodigmit eonTents^ Riensi applied, witbo 

ont fcnr of sacrttege^ the revennee of the apostolio 

ehandiert ibe three branehes of beartl^aMineyy th» 

sslt dnfy^ and thecnelnmsy were eadi of the anneal 

psodnee of one hnndind tbooeaad lorio^^ and eeanda« 

Ions wwe tim ebueee^.if sn Hm or five s^nthe tim 

amottntiof 4be sidt daiyeonld be trebled by his jndicione 

sconomy. After tbns restsring Ibe Ibrses and flnanees 

of tiM» sepobtte, tbe tnbone secalled the nobles f rem 

t^ir solttary indepnndsDee} required thnhr peinonal ap« 

peanmee in thoiOapitol; and imposed an oath, of alfai* 

gtanee le tbe new geverament, and of sebmission to the 

laws <of tbe good estates Apprehensire for their safety, 

bat etlil more apprehensive of the danger of a relasal, 

25 In one MS. I read (1. ii. c. 4. p. 409 ) perfumante quatro aelH, in ano- 
ther quntro Jhrinit an imporUnt variety, since the florin waa wonh ten Ko^ 
man uUitii (Muratdri»d»Mert. ULriii). The former reading would give us 4 
popttUt on of 25,000. the Utter of 350«(K)0 faroiUeat and t much ^ar, that itif 
ibrmtr it more consisteAt with tbe decay tf MotM and her etarftoty^ 



U$ nm HBCLDIB M3XDWALL 

cuAPv ft0 priMM ud[.bami# ratmwd b tlitir iMMni i4 
Jf^^ Borne itt the gtf b of siaiplo and poaeefal dtisens : the 
^''^^ CotoftOft and Uniiii^ tte SayeUi and Fnogipaniy WMe 
cdafoonded beforo tke tribunal of a plebeian, of tbe vile 
kiflbon whom they bad so often derided, and their die* 
graee wae aggravated by the indignation vhieh they 
vainly atmggled to dngnise. The name oath vns nnc- 
ceaeively prononneed by tlie eeveml orders of iooiety, 
the elei^ and gentlemen, the jnd^ and notarien, the 
mercfaanti and artisans, and Uie gndnal descent was 
marked by the inerease of sineerity and neal. They 
swore^to lire and dm with the repoblie and the choRfa, 
whose interest was artfully united by the nominal asso- 
eiation of tbe lushop of Orrieto, the pope's vicar, te the 
office of tribune. It was the boast of Bienzi^ that he 
bad delivered the throne and patrimony of St Peter 
from a rebellious aristocracy; and Olement the riitth, 
' who rejoiced in its fall, afibcted to believe the piofes- 
sionii^ to applaud the merits, and to confirm the title, of 
his trosty servant. The speech, perhaps the mind, of 
the tribune, was inspired with a lively regard iisr tim 
purity of the faith ; he insinuated hb claim to a super- 
natural mission from the Holy Ghost : eoferced by an 
heavy forfi^iture the annual duty of confession and com* 
munion $ and strictly guarded the spiritual as well as 
temporal welfitre of bis faithful people*'. 
wd^m- ^^^^ perhaps has the energy and effisc^of a single 
pllrity'or mind been more remarkably felt than in the snddmi, 
tbeRo. Uioogh transient, reformation of Kobm by the tribune 
^!2^' Baenzi. Adeni^ robbers was converted to the discipline 
of a camp or convent: patient tA Imar, swift to redtess, 
inexorable to pnnish. Ins tribunal was always aeoessiUe, 
to the poor a^ stranger; nor could birth, or dignity, or 
the immunities of the church, protect the offender er his 
accomplices. The privileged houses, tiie private mmc- 
tnaries in Home, on which no officer of jutice would 
presume to trespass, wore abolished ; and he applied 
the timber and iron of their barricades in the fortifi- 
oitiens of the OapitoL The venerable father of the 
Coloona was exposed in his own palace to the double 
shame of being desirous, and of being unable^ to protect 

^ Hocsemius, p. 398. apud du Cerceau, Hist, de Rlenzi, p. 194. The fif- 
teen trtbunitian Uwg may be found in the Roman bistonan (whom for brevity 
I tfaall name) Fertifiocca^ 1. ii. c. 4. 



afrimiiiri Auale/wift ajar irfoiV hid tetnttoleit ettAP. 
near d^imoica; and the Imrd of the Urtini family^ was 2^^ 
coodenned to reBtore the danuige^ attd to discharge a*" 
fine of; four handnd iorins for his negligence in gnard^ 
ing the higfawaya. Nor were the persona of the barona 
more inviolate than their lands or hoases : and either 
from aeeident or design, the same impartial rigour was 
exeveiaed against the heads of the adrerse factions. Pe^ 
ter Agapet Golonna, who had himself been senator of 
Rome, was arrested in the street for injury or debt ; and 
JQstice was appeased by the tardy exeention of Martio 
Ureini, who, among his various act of violence and ra« 
pine^ had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the month of 
the Tyber^^ His name, the purple of two cardinals, hit 
nnclea, a recent marriage, and a mortal disease, were 
disregarded by the inflexible tribune, who had choeefi 
bis victim. The publie officers dragged him from his pa-^ 
lace and nuptial bed : his trial was short and satisfaetov 
ry : the bell of the Capitid convened the people r stript 
of his manUe, on hb knees, with his hands bound be-^ 
hind his back, he heard the sentence of death ; and af^ 
ter a brief confession, Ursini was led away to the galw 
lows. After such an example, none who were consci- 
ous of guilt could hope for impunity, and the flight of 
tiie wicked, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified 
the city and. territory of Rome^ In this time (says the 
historian) the woods began to rejoice that they were no 
longer infested with robbers ; the oxen began to plough 9 
the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries; the roads and iou9 
were replenished with travellers; trade, plenty, anil 
good faith wera restored in the markets; and a purse of 
gold Bdght be exposed without danger in the midst of 
the highway. As soon as the life and property of tb« 
sobjeet are secure, the labours and rewards of industry) 
spontaneously revive : Rome was still the metropolis of 
theOkristian world) and the fame and fortunes of the 

28 Fortifiocca,, L ii. c. 11. From the account of this shipwreck, weleam, 
some etrcumstances of the trade and navigation of the age. 1. The ship 
was built and freighted at Naples for the poirta of Marseilles and Avignoii. 
2. The sailors were of Naples and the isle of Oenaria, less skilful than those 
of Sicily and Genoa. 3. 'loe navigation from Marseilles was a coasting voy« 
age to the mouth of the Tyber» where they took shelter in a storm, hut, in- 
stead of finding the current, unfortunately ran on a shoal : the vessel was 
stranded, the mariners escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, consist- 
ed of the revenue of Provence for the royal treasury, many bags of pepper, 
tad cinnamon, and bale^ of French cloth« to the valuj^ of 2Q,000 florins : e 
rich pr'ue. 



S3« TIIS DECUNA AND VJJJk 

CHAP. Iriboiiewereiliffaiied in every emintry by the elrfttftgers 
^^^' who had enjoyed the MesaiDgs of his govern oient. 
!l!r^C^ The deliverance of his eountry inepired Hiensi with 

The tri- _ , . . . t * -.• t* i • 

bune ia a vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of aniting Italy m a 
IJl^ui^^^ great fcederative republic, of which Rome should be the 
Ska ^' ancient and lawful head, and the free cities and princes 
the members and associates. His pen was not less elo- 
quent than his tongue; and his numerous epistles virere 
delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On foot, with 
a white wand in their hand, they traversed the forests 
and mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states^ the 
sacred security of ambassadors ; and reported, in the 
style of flattery or truth, that the highways along tkeir 
passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, who im- 
plored heaven for the success of their undertaking. 
Gould passion have listened to reason ; coiild private 
interest have yielded to the public welfare j the supreme 
tribunal and confederate union of the Italian republic 
might have healed their intestine discord, and closed 
the Alps against the Barbarians of the North. But the 
propitious season had elapsed i and if Venice, Florence, 
Bienna, Perugia, and many inferior cities, offerod their 
lives and fortunes to the good estate, the tyrants of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany must despise, or hate, the plebeian 
author of a free constitution. From them, however, and 
from every part of Italy, the tribune received the most 
friendly and respectful answers : they were followed 
by the ambassadors of the princes and republics ; and 
in this foreign conflux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low-born notary could assume the fami- 
liar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign'^ The most 
plorions circumstance of his reign was an appeal to bis 
jostiee from Lewis king of Hungary, who complained, 
that his brother, and her husband, had been perldionsly 
strangled by Jane queen of Naples^: her guilt or inno- 
ceace was pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome ; but after 

?9 It was thus that Olirer CromwelVs old acquaintance, who remembered 
hta vulgar and ungracious entrance into the House of Comn^ons, were asio- 
fiished at the ease and majesty of the protector on his throne (see Harris's 
Life of Cromwell, p. 27—34. from Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, Wal- 
ler, 8cc.) The consciousneas of merit and power, will sometimes elevate 
the manners to the station. > 

30 Sec the causes, circumstances, and effects of the death of Andrew, in 
Giannone (torn. ii. 1. xxiii. p. 220—229), and the life of Petrarch (Memoircs, 
torn. ii. p. 143—148. 245—250. 375-379. iiotes» p. 21—37). The Abbe ds 
Saue -wishes to csicnu^^te hci' guill. 
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hearing the ad vocates^'^ the tribune adjourned this weigh- chap. 
\y and invidious cause, which was soon determined by ^^^* 
the sword of the Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, more '^^^^'^^^^ 
especially at Avignon, the revolution was the theme of 
curiosity, wonder, and applause. Petrarch had been and cele- 
the private friend, perhaps the secret counsellor, of Ri- ^^^ ^ 
enzi : his writings breathe the most ardent spirit of pa- 
triotism and joy ; and all respect for the pope, all grati- 
tude for the Colonna, was lost in the superior duties of 
a Roman citizen. The poet laureat of the Capitol main- 
tains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some, 
apprehension and advice the most lofty hopes of the per- 
manent and rising greatness of the republic^'. 

While Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions, theHisyicei 
Roman hero was fast declining from the meridian of'"^^®^^*'' 
fame and power ; and the people, who had gazed with 
astonishment on the ascending meteor, began to mark 
the irregularity of its course, and the vicissitudes of 
light and obgjcurity. More eloquent than judicious, more 
enterprising than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were 
not balanced by cool and commanding reason : he mag- 
nified in a tenfold proportion the objects of hope and 
fear; and prudence, which could not have erected, did 
QOtpresume to fortify, his throne. In the blaze of prosperi- 
ty, his virtues were insensibly tinctured with the adjacent 
vices; justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, and 
the desire of fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity. 
He might have learned, that the ancient tribunes, so 
strong and sacred in the public opinion, were not dis- 
tinguished in style, habit, or appearance, from an ordi- 
nary plebeian^^ ; and that as often as they visited the 

31 The advocate who pleaded against Jane, could add nothing to the lo- 
gical foree and btevity of his master's epiaUe. Johanna ! inordinata vita 
przcedens, retentio potesiatis in regno, neglecta vindicta, vir alter suscep- 
tis, et ezcusatio subsequens, necis Yiri tui te probant fuisse participem et 
consortem. Jane of Naples, and Mary of Scotland, have a singular confor- 
mity. 

32 See the Epistola Hortatoria de Capessenda Republica, from Petrarch 
to Nicholas Rienzi (0pp. p. 535—540), and the fifth eclogue or pastoral, % 
perpetual and obscure allegory. 

33 In his Boman Questions, Plutarch, (Opuscul. torn. 1. p. 505, 506. edit. 
Grxc Hen. Steph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, the simple 
greatness of the tribunes, who were not properly magistrates, but a check on 
magistracy. It was their duty and interest o/JiotHo-^iu o-xn/JtAtt, kai tomi »«m 
lutrn rote Mriruy^Mua-t vmf jroX/T«ir .... »a<roi^eeTfi(d-cu <r«/ (a saying of C. 
Curio) Mti fiih o-t/uF^v Uftti rti J'tf/tetf^of «4m .... cvat /i fxtthXof iKrAirufUTctt rm 
fctfjLAn, Tflo-«T4> f<etx^«v «w|tT*i nrn ivfttf/iiit &c. Kienzi, and Petrarca him- 
self, were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek phUosopheri but they might 

YOL. VIU, G g 
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CHAP, city on foot, a single viator^ or beadle, attended the ex- 
^^^ ercise of their office. The Gracchi would have frowned 
or smiled, could they have read the sonorous titles and 
epithets of their successor, *• Nicholas, severe and 
'• merciful; deliverer of Rome; defender of Ita- 
u ly" ; friend of mankind, and of liberty, peace, 
" AND justice; tribune august:" his theatrical pa- 
geants had prepared the revolution; but Rienzi abused, 
in luxury and pride, the political maxim of speaking to 
the eyes, as well as the understanding, of the multi- 
tude. From nature he had received the gift of an hand- 
some person^% till it was swelled and disfigured by in- 
temperance ; and his propensity to laughter was correct, 
cd in the mai^istrate by the affectation of gravity and 
sternness. He was clothed, at least on public occasions, 
in a party coloured robe of velvet or satin, lined with 
fur, and embroidered with gold : the rod of justice, 
inrhich he carried in his hand, was a sceptre of polished 
steel, crowned with a globe and cross of gold, and in- 
closing a small fragment of the true and holy wood. In 
his civil and religious processions through the city, he 
rode on a white steed, the symbol of royalty : the great 
banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a 
dove with an olive branch, was displayed over his head; 
a shovver of gold and silver was scattered among the 
populace ; fifty guards with halberds encompassed his 
person ; a troop of horse preceded his march ; and their 
tymbals and trumpets were of massy silver. 
Jnr.r"^ The ambition of the honours of chivalry'* betrayed 
knight- the meanness of his birth, and degraded the importance 
a^^d'i''47 ^^ ^^^ oflBce; and the equestrian tribune was not less 

August 1 ; 

have imbibed tiie same modest doctrines from their favourite Latins, Liry 
and Valerius Maxirous. 

34 I could not express in English the forcible, though barbarous, title of 
Zelator Italix, which Rienzi assumed. 

35 Kru bell* homo (I. ii. c 1. p. 399.) It is remarkable, that the risosar- 
castico of the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman MS. from which 
Muratori has given the text. In his second reign, when he is painted ut- 
most as a monster, Rienzi travea una rentresca tonna trionfale, a modode 
uno Abbate Asiano, or Astnino (I. iit c. 18. p. 523.) 

36 Strange as it may seem, this festiral was not without a precedent. In 
the year 1327, two barons, a Colonna, and an Ursini, the usual balance, were 
created knights by the Roman people : their bath was of rose water, their 
beds were decked with royal magnificence, and they were served at St. Ma- 
ria of Araceli in the Capitol, by the twenty-eight buimi huomini. They after- 
wards received from Robert king of Naples the sword of chivalry (HisL ^lo- 
1. i.e. 2. p. 259.) 
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odioQS to the nobleg, whom be adopted, than to the pie- chap. 
beiaos^ whom he deserted. All that yet remained of , ^^^' 
treasare, or luxury, or art^ was exhausted on that solemn 
day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capitol to the 
Lateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved with 
decorations and games ; the ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military, orders, marched under their various banners; 
the Roman ladies attended his wife ; and the amhassa** 
dors of Italy might loudly applaud, or secretly deride, 
the novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when they had 
reached the church and palace of Constantine, he thank- 
ed and dismissed the numerous assembly, with an invi- 
tation to the festival of the ensuing day. From the hands 
of a venerable knight he received the order of the Holy 
Ghost; the purification of the bath was a previous cere- 
mony ; but in no step of his life did Rienzi excite such 
scandal and censure as by the profane use of the por- 
phyry vase, in which Gonstantine (a foolish legend) had 
been^bealed of his leprosy by pope Sylvester^^. With 
equal presumption the tribune watched or reposed with- 
in the consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; and the 
failure of his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of 
bis approaching downfal. At the hour of worship he 
shewed himself to the returning crowds in a majestic at- 
titude, with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs; 
but the holy rites were soon interrupted by Itis levity 
and insolence. Rising from his throne, and advancing 
towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice: 
<<We summon to our tribunal pope Clement: and com- 
<^ mand him to reside in his diocese of Rome : we also 
^^ summon the sacred college of cardinals^^ We agaia 
<^ summon the two pretenders, Charles of Boliemia and 
" Lewis of Bavaria, who style themlielves emperors: we 
'^ likewise summon all the electors of Germany, to in- 
'^form us on what pretence they have usurped the ina- 
'^ lienable right of the Roman people, the ancient and 

37 AU parties belteved in the leprosy and bath of Constnntine (Petrarch, 
Kpisi. Pam. vi. 2.), and Rienzi justified his own conduct by observing to the 
court of Avignon, that a vase which had been used by a Pagan could noi be 
profaned by a pious Christian. Yet this crime is specified in the buU of ex- 
communication (HocsemiMS, apud du Cerceau, p. 189, 190.) 

38 ThVs verbal summons of pope Clement VI which rests on the authority 
of the Roman historian and a Vatican MS. is disputed by the biographer of 
Petrarch (torn. ii. not. p 70—76 ) wiih argumems rather ol decency than of 
weight. The court of Avignon might not choose to agitate tliis delicate 
question. . 
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CHKT. lawful govereigiifl of tbe empire^*.'' Umrlieatbiiig his 
^^^' inaideD-awordy he thrice brandished it to the three parts 
^'^''''^^ of the world, and thrice repi^ated the extravagant decla. 
ration, ^< And this too is mine V^ The pope's vicar, tbe 
bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this career of 
folly ; but his feeble protest was silenced by martial 
music ; and instead of withdrawing from the assembly, 
he consented to dine with his brother tribune, at a table 
which had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pon^ 
tiff. A banquet, such as the CsBsars had given, was pre- 
pared for the Romans. The apartments, porticoes, and 
courts, of the Lateran were spread with innumerable 
tables for either sex, and every condition ; a stream of 
wine flowed from the nostrils of Gonstaotine'a brazen 
horse ; no complaint, except of the scarcity of water, 
could be heard : and the licentiousness of the multitude 
and eon* was corbed by discipline and fear. A subsequent day 
nation. ^^^ appointed for the coronation of Rienzi^®; seven 
crowns of different leaves or metals were successively 
placed on his head by tbe most eminent of the Roman 
clergy ; they represented the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost ; and bo still pi-ofessed to imitate the example of 
the ancient tribunes. These extraordinary spectacles 
might deceive or flatter the people ; and their own vani- 
ty was gratifled in the vanity of their leader. But in his 
private life he soon deviated from the strict rule of fro- 
gality and abstinence ; and the plebeians, who were 
awed by the splendour of the nobles, were provoked by 
tbe luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, bis uncle 
(a barber in name and profession), exposed the contrast 
of vulgar manners and princely expense; and without 
acquiring the majesty^ Rienzi degenerated into the vices, 
of a king. 
Fear and A simple dtizen describes with pity, or perhaps with 
tbe'lobieB p1ea^i^9 the humiliation of the barons of Rome. << Bare- 
of Borne. <^ headed, their hands crossed on their breast, they stood 
^^ with downcast looks in the presence of the tribune ; 
^^ and they trembled, good God how they trembled^'!^' 

39 The summons of llic two rival emperors, a monument of freedom and 
folly, is extant in Hocscmtus (Cerceati, p. 163—166.) 

40 It is singular, that the Roman historian should hare overlooked this 
sevenfold coronation, wliich is sufficiently proved by intenial evidence, and 
the testimony of Hocsemius, and even of Uienzi (Cerceau, p. 167 — irO.229.) 

41 Puoi sc saceva stare dcdante a sc, mentre sedcva^ li baroni tutti in dit-Ji 
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As kMig M the yoke of Rieozi was tkat of jostice ood chap. 
their couatry, their conscience forced them to esteem jf^' 
the man, whom pride and interest provoked them to* 
hate : bis extravagant condnct soon fortilBed their ha« 
tred by contempt; and they conceived the hope of sob- 
verting a power which was no longer so deeply rooted 
in the public confidence. The old animosity of the Go* 
lonna and Ursini was suspended for a moment by their 
common disgrace; they associated their wishes, and 
perhaps their designs ; an assassin was seized and tor« 
tored ; he accused the nobles ; and as soon as Rienzi 
deserved the fate, he.adopted the suspicions and maxims^ 
of a tyrant On the same day, under various pretences, 
be invited to the Capitol bis principal enemies, among 
whom were five members of tlie Ursini and three of the 
Colonna name. But instead of a council or a banquet, 
they found themselves prisoners under the sword of des- 
I>otism or justice; and the consciousness of innocence or 
guilt might inspire them with equal apprehensions of 
danger. At the sound of the great bell the people as^ 
sembled : they were arraigned for a conspiracy against 
the tribune's life; and though some might sympathise 
in their distress, not a hand, nor a voice, was raised to ' 
rescue the first of the nobility from their impending 
doom. Their apparent boldness was prompted by de- 
spair; they passed in separate chambers a sleepless and 
painful night ; and the venerable hero, Stephen Colon- 
na, striking against the door of his prison, repeatedly 
urged his guards to deliver him by a speedy death from 
such ignominious* servitude. In the morning they un- 
derstood their sentence from the visit of a confessor and 
the lolling of the bell. The great hall of the Capitol 
had been decorated for the bloody scene with red and 
white hangings: the countenance of the tribune was 
dark and severe ; the swords of the executioners were 
unsheathed, and the barons were interrupted in their 
dying speeches by the sound of trumpets. But in this 
decisive moment, Rienzi, was not lesg anxious or ap- 
prehensive than his captives : he dreaded the splendour 
of their names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstan- 
cy of the people, the reproaches of the world : and^ 
after rashly offering a mortal injury, he vainly presumed 

ritti CO le vraccia piecate, e coli capucci tratti. Deh como staTano paurosi! 
(Hist. Rom. 1. ii. c. 20. p. 439). Fie saw themj and we sec tUem. 
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CHAP, that, if be coold forgive, be might himself be forgiven. 
^J^^J^ Hifl elaborate oration was thai of a Christian and a 
suppliant; and, as the humble minister of the commons, 
he entreated his masters to pardon these noble crimi- 
nals, for whose repentance and future service he pledged 
his faith and authority. ** If you are spared," snid the 
tribune, " by the mercy of the Romans, will you not 
<< promise to support the good estate with your lives 
<< and fortunes?" Astonished by this marvellous eie- 
mency, the barons bowed their heads; and. while they 
devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whis- 
per a secret, and more sincere, assurance of revenge. 
A priest, in the name of the people, pronounced their 
absolution : they received the communion with the tri- 
bune, assisted at the banquet, followed the procession; 
and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of reconci- 
liation, were dismissed in safety to their respective 
homes, with the new honours and titles of generals^ 
consuls, and patricians^'. 
They op. During some weeks they were checked by the mc- 
zTinjtfBw ™^**y of their danger, rather than of their deliverance, 
till the most powerful of the Ursini, escaping with the 
Golonna from the city, erected at Marino the standard 
of rebellion. The fortifications of (he castle were in- 
stantly restored; the vassals attended their lord; the 
outlaws armed against the magistrate; the flocks and 
herds, the harvests and vineyards, from Marino to the 
gates of Rome, were swept away or destroyed; and the 
people arraigned Rienzi as the author of the calamities 
which his government had taught them to forget. In 
the camp, Uieozi appeared to less advantage than in 
the rostrum : and he neglected the progress of the rebel 
barons till their numbers were strong, and their castles 
impregnable. From the pages of Livy he had not im- 
bibed the art, or even the courage, of a general : an 
army of twenty thousand Romans returned without 
honour or effect from the attack of Marino : and his 
vengeance was amused by painting his enemies, their 
heads downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least 
they should have been bears) as the representatives of 
the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity encouraged 
their operations : they were invited by their secret 

42 The original letter, in which Rienzi justices his ireatAent of the Go- 
lonna (llocsemius, aptid Ci rcc:i«, p. 222—229), displaTS, in genuine colours 
the mixture of the knave and the madman. 
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adherents ; and the barons attempted with four thou- chap. 
sand foot and nixteen hundred horse, to enter Rome by ^^^' 
force or flurpri^e. The city was prepared for their re- 
ception : the alarm-bell rung all night : the gates were 
strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and after some he- 
sitation they sounded a retreat. The two first divisions 
had passed along the walls, but the prospect of a free . 
entrance tempted the headstrong valour of the nobles in 
the rear ; and after a successful skirmi.sh^ they were 
overthrown and massacred without quarter by the crowds 
of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, Defeat&nd 
the noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the '©stora- J^^*^^^^^^^^ 
tion of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death by m, 
his son John, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, who^°^- ^o. 
might regret the ease and honours of the church, by a 
nephew of legitimate birth, and by two bastards of the 
Colonna race; and the number of seven, the seven 
crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy Ghost, was 
completed by the agony of the deplorable parent^ of the 
veteran chief, who had survived the hope and fortune of 
his house. The vision and prophecies of St. Martin and 
pope Boniface had been used by the tribune to animate 
his troops^^: he displayed, at least in the pursuit, the 
spirit of an hero ; but be forgot the maxims of the an- 
cient Romans, who abhorred the triumphs of civil war. 
The conqueror ascended the Capitol ; deposited his 
crown and sceptre on the altar; and boasted with some 
truth, that he had cut off an ear, which neither pope nor 
emperor had been able to amputale^^ His base and im« 
placable revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he threatened to expose 
wiih those of the vilest malefactors, were secretly inter- 
red by the holy virgins of their name and family^*. The 

43 Rienzi, in the above -mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the tri- 
bune, Boniface VUI. the enemy of Colonnft, himself, and the Roman people, 
the glory of the day, which Villani likewise (1. 12. c. 104 ) describes as a rc- 
pilar battle. The disorderly skirmish, the flij^ht of the Romans, aiid tiie 
cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the simple and minute narrative of For- 
tifiocea» or the anon3rrooua citizen (I. ii. c. 34—37). 

44 In describing the fall of the Colonna, I apeak only of the family of Ste- 
phen ihe elder, who is often confounded by the P. du Cerceau, with his son. 
That family was extin^^uished, but the house has been perpetuated in the 
collateral branches, of which 1 have not a very accurate knowled^'^e. Cir- 
cumspiee (says Petrarch) familix tux statum, Colunimenaium domo^.' solito 
paucioreshabeat columnas. Quid ad rem ? modo fundumentum stabile^ so- 
lidumque permaifteat. 

45 The convein of[St. Sylvester was founded, endowed, and protected by 
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CHAP, people sympathised in their grief, repented of their own 
^J;;^^]^ fury, and detested the indecent joy of liienzi, who vi- 
sited the spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. 
It was on that fatal spot^ that he conferred on his son 
the honour of knishthood : and the ceremony was ac- 
complished hy a slight blow from each of the horsemen 
• of the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman ablution 
from a pool of water, which was yet polluted with pa- 
trician blood''^. 
FaUai^ A short delay would have saved the Colonna, the de- 
the^ru laj of a single month, which elapsed between the tri- 
bune Ri. umph and exile of Kienzi. In the pride of victory, he 
A.D!i34r forfeited what yet remained of his civil virtues, without 
Dec. 15. 'acquiring the fame of military prowess. A free and vi- 
gorous opposition was formed in the city ; and when the 
tribune proposed in the public conncil^^ to impose a new 
tax, and to regulate the government of Perogia, thirty- 
nine members voted against his measures ; repelled the 
injurious charge of treachery and corruption ; and urg- 
ed him to prove, by their forcible exclusion, that, if the 
populace adhered to his cause, it was already disclaim- 
ed by the most respectable citizens. The pope and tiie 
sacred college had never been dazzled by his specious 
professions ; they were justly offended by the insolence 
of his conduct ; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and 
after some fruitless treaty, and two personal interviews, 
be fulminated a bull of excommunication, in which the 
tribune is degraded from his of&ce, and branded with the 
guilt of rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy^\ The surviv- 
ing barons of Rome were now humbled to a sense of al- 
legiance ; their interest and revenge engaged them in 

the Colonna cardinals, for the dang^hters of the family who embraced a mo- 
nastic life, and who, in the year 1318, were twelve in nmnber. The others 
were allowed to marry with tbeir kinsmen in the fourth deg^ree, and the dis- 
pensation was justified by the small number and elose alliances of the noble 
families of Rome (Me moires sar Petrarque, torn. i. p. 110. torn. li. p. 401). 

46 Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of oonaolation (Fam. U rih 
epist. 13. p. 682, 683). The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla toto orbe 
principum familia carior ; carior tamen respublica, carior Roma, cartor Ita- 
lia. 

Je rends graces aux Dieu de n'etre pas Bomain. 

47 This council and opposition is obscurely mentioned by PoUistore, a 
contemporary writer, who has preserved some curious and original facts 
(Rer. Italicarum,tom. xxr. c. 31. p. 798—804). 

48 The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. against Rienzi, are translated by 
the P. duCerceau (p. 196. 232.) fVom the Ecclesiastical Annals crf'Rodericus 
Raynaldus (A. D. 1347, No. 15. 17. 21, &c.) who found them in the archives 
of the Vatican. 
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the Miriee of the cbufeh; but aa the fate of the Oolonna crap. 
was before Ibeir eyes, they abandoned to a private ad- .^^^^^^^ 
vontorer the peril and glory of the revolution. John 
Pepin, count of Minorhino^' in the kingdom of Naples, 
had been condemned for his crimes, or his riches, to 
perpetual imprisonment; and Petrarch, by soliciting 
his release, indirectly contributed to the ruin of his 
friend. At the head of one hnndred and ivfiy soldiers, 
the count of Minorbino introduced himself info Rome ; 
barricaded the quarter of the Colonna; and found tha 
enterprise as easy as it had seemed impossible. From 
the first alarm, the hell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; 
but, instead of repairing to the well known sound, tho 
people was silent and inactive; and the pusillanimous 
Kienzi, deploring their ingratitude with sighs and tears^ 
abdicated the government and palace of the republic. 

Without drawing his sword, count Pepin restored Hevoiu- 
the aristocracy and the church; three senators were^*^^ 
chosen, and the legate assuming the first rank, accepted vp.1347 
his two colleagues from the rival families of Colonna""^^^ 
and Ursini. The acts of the tribune were abolished, his 
head was proscribed ; yet such was the terror of his 
Dame, that the barons hesitated three days before tliey 
would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi was left 
above a month in the castle of St. Angelo, from whence 
he peaceably withdrew, after labouring, without effect, 
to revive (he affection and courage of the Romans. The 
vision of freedom and empire had vanished : their fallen 
spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it been 
fiiQootbed by tranquillity and order: and it was scarce- 
Ij observed, that the new senators derived their authc^w 
rity from the Apostolic See, that four cardinals were ap- 
pointed to reform with dictatorial power the state of the 
republic. Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds 
or the barons, who detested each other, and despised 
tiie eommons ; (heir hostile fortresses, both in town and 
country, again rose, and were* again demolished ; and 
the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, were devoured, 
says (be Florentine historian, by these rapacious wolves* 
But when their pride and avarice had exhausted the 

49 Mfttteo Villani describes the origin* cbarscter, Mid death of this count 
of Minarbino» a man d* nattira inconatante e aenaa scde» wUo»e grMndfathery 
t CT^hy notaiYy vaa enriched and ennobled by itie spoils of tiie Saracens of . 
Nocert (1. Yii. c. 103, 103.) 8«e his imprisoament, and the eflbris of P&- 
t^arcb^ tom. ii. p. 14!f— 151. 
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patience of the Romans^ a coDfrateriuty of tlie virgin 
Mary protected or avenged the republic: the bell of the 
Capitol was again tolled^ the nobles in arms trembled in 
the presence of an unarmed multitude ; and of the two 
senators, Colonna escaped from the window of the pa- 
lace, and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. 
The dangerous office of tribune was successively occu- 
pied by two plebeians^ Cerroni and Baroncelli. The 
inildness of Cerroni was unequal to the times; and after 
a faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation and a 
decent fortune to the comforts of rural life. Devoid of 
eloquence or genius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a 
resolute spirit : he spoke the language of a patriot, and 
trod in the footsteps of tyrants; his suspicion was a sen- 
tence of death, and his own death was the reward of his 
cruelties. Amidst the public mibfortuues, the faults of 
Kienzi were forgotten ; and the Romans sighed for the 
peace and prosperity of the good estate'^. 

After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was 
again restored to his country. In the disguise of a monk 
or a pilgrim; he escaped from the castle of St. Angclo, 
implored the friendship of the king of Hungary and Na* 
ples; tempted the ambition of every bold adventurer, min- 
gled at Rome with the pilgrimsof the jubilee, lay conceal- 
ed among the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered 
through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His 
person was Invisible, his name was yet formidable; and the 
anxiety of the court of Avignon supposes, and even mag- 
nifies, his personal merit. The emperor Charles tiie 
?ourth gave audience to a stranger, who frankly revealed 
himself as the tribune of the republic ; and astonished an 
assembly of ambassadors and princes, by the eloquence 
of a patriot and the visions of a prophet, the dowufal of ty- 
ranny and the kingdom of the Holy Ghost'^ Whatever 
had been his hopes, Bienzi found himself a captive; but 
he supported a character of independence and dignity, 



50 The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return ofHienti, are 
related by Matteo VUUm (I. ii. c. 47, I. ui. c. 33. 57, 7S) md Thomas Porti- 
fitfccu (i. ii'i. c. 1—4.) I liave vliKhtly pasacd ov«r tiieie secondary charac- 
ters, who imtt'atfil the ongiiial tribune. 

51 These visions, of which the friends and enemies of Rtenxi teem alike 
itrttoranl, are s'livly magiMfted by the zeal of l*ottrttore, a Uomliniesn inquiii- 
tor (Ker. Ital. ton), xxv. o. 36. p. 819.) Had the tribtme ta«ght« that Christ 
was Auccecded by the Holy Ghost* (hat the tyranny of the pope would be 
abn!is)ied, he mif^ht have been convicled of heresy and treasoo, without of- 
feuding the lioman pco^^le. 
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and iibeyecl, as his own cboicei the irresistible sommons chap. 
of the supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch^ wjiich had ^J^^^L^ 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by 
the sufferings and the presence, of his friend; and he 
T)oldly complains of the tiroes, in which the savioar of 
Home was delivered by her emperor into the hands of 
her bishop. Rienzi was transported slowly^ but in safe a priimer 
custody, from Prague to Avignon: his entrance into the *^^y*^' 
city was that of a malefactor ; in his prison he was chain- a.d.1351. 
ed by the leg; and four cardinals were named to inquire 
into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial 
and condemnation would have involved some questions, 
tvbich it was more prudent to leave under the veil of 
mystery: the temporal supremacy of the popes; the duty 
of residence ; the civil and ecclesiastical privileges of 
the clergy and people of Rome. The reigning pontifr 
well deserved the appellation of Clement: the strangp 
vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit of the captive ex- 
cited bis pity and esteem; and Petrarch believes that be 
respected in the hero the name and sacred character of 
a poel'^ Rienai was indulged with an easy confinement 
and^theuseof books; and in the assiduous study qf 
Livy and the bible, he sought the cause and the conso- 
lation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the sixth open- Rien«i, «e. 
pd a new prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; R^^e^ 
and the court of Avignon was persuaded, that the sue- a.d.1354'. 
cestfful rebel could alone appease and reform the anar- 
chy of the metropolis. After a solemn profession of 
fidelity^ the Roman tribune was sent into Italy, with the 
title of senator ; but the death of Baroncclli appeared 
to supersede the use of his mission ; and the legate, car- 
dinal Albomoz'^, a consummate statesman, allowed bim 
with reluctance, and without aid, to undertake the pe- 
riloas experiment His first reception was equal to his 
wishes : the day of his entrance was a public festival ; 

52 The aBtonishment, the envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof, if not of the 
truth of this incredible hct, at least of hia own rrracity. Theabb^ de Bade 
(MemolrrSy- torn. nt. p. 342.) quotes the vuh epistle of the xiiith book of L'e- 
tpsrcb, but it is of the royal MS. which he consulted, and not of the ordinary 
Bftsil edition (p. 920 ) 

53 JBpidius, or Giles AB>onios, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of Toledo» 
and carmnal legate in Italy (A. D. 1353— 1367)» restored, by his arms and 
counsels, the temporal dominion of the popes. His life liss been separately 
writteti by Sepulveda; but Dryden could not reasonably suppose, that biii 
name, or tl^it of Wolsey, had reached ihe ears of the .Mufii in DiM Sebystiau. 
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CHAP, and htfl eloqaence and &u(horily revived the lawt of ilie 
Lxx. g^^j eatate. But this motteotary autitliine was aoon 
'"'^^'^^^ clouded by his own vices and ibose of llie people: in 
tbe Cspiiof, be migbtofien regret tbe prison of Avignon ; 
and after aaeeood adaitoistratiou of four Bkonths^ Rieozt 
was massacred ia a tumult wbich bad been fomeoted by 
the Roman barons. In the society of llie Germans and 
Bohemians, he is said to bave contracted the bsbils of 
inteniperAOce and cruelty : adversity bad chilled htscn- 
tbusiasm» willMrat fortiryiug bis reason or virtne ; and 
that youthful hope, that lively aeauranee, which is tho 
pledge of success, was now succeeded by tbe cold im* 
puteiice of distrust and despair. The tribune bad reign- 
ad with absolute dominion, by the choice, and in the 
hearts, of tbe Romans : tbe senator was tbe servile 
minister of a foreign coort; and while be was suspect- 
ed by the peoiile, lie was abaudoned by the prince. 
The legate AlborBoz» who seemed desirous of his ruin, 
inflexibly refused all supplies of men and money ; a 
faithful subject could no longer presume to toutb the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber; and the first idea 
of a tax was the signal of clamour and sedition. Bven 
his justice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of 
selfish cruelty : the most virtuous citizen of Rome waa 
sacrificed to bis jealousy ; and in the execution of a 
public roliber, from whose purse he had been assisted, 
the magistrate loo much forgot, or too much remember* 
ed, tbe obligations of tbe debtor^\ A civil war ex« 
hausted his treasures, and the patience of the city : the 
Colonna maintained their hostile station at Paleatrtna ; 
and his mercenaries soon despised a leader whose igno- 
rance and fear were envious of all subordinate merit 
' In tbe death as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the 
coward were strangely mingled. When the Capitol 
was invested by a furious multitude, wlien he was base- 
ly deserted by his civil and military servants^ the intre- 
pid senator, waving the banner of liberty, preseutml 
himself on the balcony, addressed bis eloqnenee to tbe 
various passions of tb^ Romans, and laboured to per- 
suade them, that in the eame cause himself and the repub- 

54 From Maiteo Villani, and Fortifiocca, the P.duCerceau (p.S44— 394) 
hat extracteil the life an«l death of the chevaiier Mnnir««l, the life of a rub- 
ber and tlie death of an hero. Ai the he«d of a free company, tbe first that 
desolated Italy, he became rich and formiU^kble: Ue luuimonqr in all ths 
banks, OU,UO0 dacats in i'^dua alone. 
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lie mort either stand or fall. His orttim wss fetemipt^ CHAt^ 
ed by s volley of imprecations and stones ; and after ^!|^^ 
an arrow had trantpiereed his hand, be sank into abject 
despair^ and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from 
whence he was let down by a sheet beftwe the windows 
of the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, he was l>e- 
sieged till the evening: the doors of the Capitol were 
destroyed with axes and fire; and while the senator at- 
tempted to escape in n plebeian hdiiit^ he was discover- 
ed and dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal 
scene of his judgments and execations* A whole hoor, 
witlumt voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude 
half Baked and half dead ; their rage was hushed intQ 
curiosity nnd wonder; the last feelings of reverence and 
eompassion yet struggled in his favour ; and they might 
have prevailed, if a bold assassin had not plonged a 
dagger in his breast. He fell senseless with the first HiideatK 
stroke; the impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted Ag^^',^^* 
thousand wounds ; and the senator's body was aban* 
doned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames. Pus- 
terity will compare the virtues and failings of this ex- 
traordinary man ; but in a long period of anarchy and 
servitude, the name of Rienzi has often been celebrated 
as the deliverer of his country, and the last of the Uo- 
man patriots*'. 

The first and most generous wish of Petrarch was the Petnrck 
restoration of a free republic; but after the exile andJ|J|]^'^ 
death of his plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from thebnidtthe 
tribune, to the king, of the Romans. The Capitol was^'^]^^ 
yet stained with the blood of Rienzi, when Gharles theiv. 
fourth descended from the Alps to obtain the Italian ^^^-^^^^* 
and Imperial crowns. In his passage through Milan Jjii^ 
he received the visit, and repaid the flattery> of the poet- 
lanrfeat; accepted a medal of Augustof^; and promised, 
without a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman 
monarchy. A false application of the names and max- 
ims of antiquity was the source of the hopes and dis* 
appointments of Petrarch ; yet he could not overlook 
the difference of times and characters; the immeasura- 
ble distance between the first CsBsars and a Bohemian 
prince, who by the favour of the clergy had been elect- 

55 The exile, second )iroTernn)ent» and death of Rienzi, are minutely re- 
lated by the aminymous Roman, who appears neither his trieiul nor his ene- 
my (I* lii. 0.^3—35). Fetrarch, who loved the nilHtne, was iiidilfcrcni lo 
the fate of Uie Hnai9r. 
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€mKP. «d tbe iitolar head of the Oermattaristoertey. loetead 
^^^ . of restoring to Home her glory and her provioces^ he 
^^'^'^'"'^ had bound bimseiry by a secret treaty with the pope, to 
evacuate the city on tbe day of bis coronation ; and bis 
ehameful retireat was pursued by tbe reproaches of the 
patriot bard'^ 
H^iolicUs After tbe loss of liberty and empirei his third and 
of A^lg!" XBore bumble wish^ was to reconcile tbe shepherd wilii 
Hon to fix Ills, flock; to recal the Roman bishop to bis. ancient and 
^^'^'JJ^.pecnliar diocese. In the fervour of youlb, with the au- 
.thority of age, Petrarch addressed his exhortations to 
.five successive popes, and bis eloquence waii always 
inspired by tbe enthusiasm of sentiment and tbe freedom 
of language^^ Tbe son of a citizen of Florence inva- 
jriably preferred tbe country t)f his birth to that of IiIr 
education : and Italy, in his eyes, was the queen and 
garden of the world. Amidst her domestic factions, she 
was doubtless superior to France both in art and science, 
in wealth and politeness; but tbe difference could scarce- 
ly support tbe epithet of barbarous, which he promis- 
cuously bestows on tbe countries beyond tbe Alps. Avig- 
iioo> tbe mystic Babylon, tbe sink of vice and corro|>- 
tioo, was tiie object of his hatred and contempt; but lie 
forgets that her scandalous vices were not tbe growth 
of the soil, and that in every residence they would ad- 
here to the power and luxury of the papal court. He 
confesses, that the successor of St. Peter, is tbe bishop 
of the universal church ; yet it was not on the banks of 
the Rliune, but of tbe Tyber, that the apostle had fixed 
his everlasting throne: and while every city in the 
Christian world was blessed with a bishop, the metropo- 
lis alone was desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of 
the Holy See, the sacred buildings of the Lateran and 
the Yatiean, their altars and their saints, were left in a 
state of poverty and decay; and Rome was often paint- 
ed under the image of a disconsolate matron, as if the 

56 The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarch, are agreeably described 
in his own words by the French biographer (Memoires, torn. iii. p- S7S-~ 
413): but the deep, though secreti wound, was the coronation of Zanubi tbe 
poet-laureat by Charles IV. 

57 See in his accurate and amnsing biographer, tbe application of Pr- 
trarch and Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 (Memoires, torn. i. p. 361 
—265), to Clement VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. p. 45—47), and to Urban V. in 1566 
(lom. iii. p. 677—691) : his praise (p. 711—715), and excuse (p. 771.) of ihe 
last of these pontiffs. His angry controversy on the respectlTc merits pf 
France and lialy may be found (0pp. p. 10$&— 1085)* 
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wandering husband could be reclaimed by the homely chap. 
portrait of the age and infirmities of his weeping 8poo8e^^ ^]^^^L^ 
But the cloud which hong over the seven hiils^ wonld 
be dispelled by the presence of their lawful sovereign : 
eternal fame^ the prosperity of Rome^ and the peace of 
Italy, would be the recompense of the pope who should 
dare to embrace this generous resolution. Of the five 
whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John the twen- 
ty-second, Benedict the twelfth, and Clement the sixth, 
were importuned or amused by the boldness of the ora« 
tor ; but the memorable change which had been attempt* 
ed by Urban the fifth, was finally accomplished by Gre- 
gory tlie eleventh. The execution of their design was 
opposed by weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. 
A king of France who has deserved the epithet of wise, 
was unwilling to release them from a local dependence: 
the cardinals, fo^ the most part his subjects, were attach- 
ed to the language, manners, and climate, of Avignon ; 
to their stately palaces ; above all, to the wines of Bor- 
gundy. In their eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; aDdBctumor 
they reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had a.'d^iw, 
been sold or banished into the land of the Saracens, octoiber 
Urban the fifth resided three years in the Vatican with JJ^ 5^1370 
safety and honour : his sanctity was protected by a guard April 17. ' 
of two thousand horse ; and the king of Cyprus, the 
queen of Naples, and the emperors of the Bast and 
West devoutly saluted their common father in the chair 
of SL Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and the Italians 
was soon turned into grief and indignation. Some rea- 
sons of public or private moment, his own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to France ; 
and the approaching election was saved from the tyran- 
nic patriotism of the Romans. The powers of heaven 
were interested in their cause : Bridget of Sweden, a 
saint and pilgrim, disapproved the return, and foretold 
the death, of Urban the fifth ; the migration of Gregory 
the eleventh was encouraged by St. Catherine of Sien- 



53 Sqoalida ted quoniam facies, ne^lecta cuKdl 

Csesaries ; muUisque mails lassaU senectus 
Eripult solitam effigiem : vetus accipe nomen ; 
Roma vocor. (Carra. 1. 2. p. 7T). 

He gpins this allef^^ory beyond aU measure or patience. The epistles to Ur- 
ban v. in prose, are more simple and persuasive (Senjlium, 1. vii. p. 811^ 
S:7. 1, ix. epist. i. p. 814^854). 
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CHAP, sa, the spoate of Gbrist and ambastadretB of the Flo* 
^^^' renlioea ; and the popes tbemselveSy the great maatcrs 
]J!!j^[^[j^^ of human credulity, appear to have listened to these vi- 
turn of sionary females*^^ Yet those celestial admooiiions were 
Gregory supported by some arguments of temporal policy. Tlie 
a/d.1377, residence of Avignon had been invaded by hostile vto- 
Jul 17. leoce : at the bead of thirty thousand robbc^rs, an hero 
had extorted ransom and absolution from the Vicar of 
Christ and the sacred college ; and the maxim of the 
French warriors^ to spare the people and plonder the 
chnrchy wss a new heresy of the most dangeroos im- 
porl^^. While the pope was driven from Avignon^ be 
was strenuously invited to Rome. The senate and peo- 
pie acknowledged him as their lawful sovereigOy and 
laid at his feet tiie keys of tlie gates, the bridges, and 
the fortresses ; of the quarter at least beyond the Ty- 
ber^\ But this loyal offer was accompanied by a decla- 
ration, that they could no longer suffer the scandal and 
calamity of his absence; and that bis obstinacy wouM 
finally provoke them to revive and assert the primitive 
right of election. The abbot of mount Cassin had been 
consulted, whether he would accept the triple crown^' 
from the clergy and people: ^< I am a citisen of 
^^ Rome^%'' replied that venerable ecclesiastic, ^^ and 
<< my first law is the voice of my country^*'' 

59 I hare not Icisupc to expatiatr on the leg^enda of St. Brid^t or St. Ca- 
therine, the last of which ini|^ht furnish some arousing stories, llleir rf- 
feci on the mind of Greg^ory XI. is attested by the last solemn words of the 
dying* pope, who admonished the assistants, ut caverent ab hominibtts, sive 
▼iris, sive fnulieribiis, sub s|>ecie relirionis loquentibiis Tisiones sui capitis, 
quia-per tales ipse aeductus, &c. (Bafua. Not ad. VH. Pap. A?enioiicttftiuxn» 
torn. i. p. 1223). 

60 This predatory expedition ts related by Froissard (Chronique, lorn. i. 
p. 230), and in the life of du Guesdin (Collection Generale des Memoires 
Histcriqitesy torn. iv. c. 16. p. 107—113). As early as the year 1361, the court 
of Avignon had been molested by similar freebooters, who afterwards pasb- 
ed the Alps (Memoires sur Petrarque, torn. iii. p. 563—^69). 

61 Fleury allef^ei, fiwfm tlie Annals of Od^Ciis Raynaldut» the orig^inal 
treaty which was sifs^ned the 2Ist uf December 1376, between Gregory XL 
and the Uomans (Hist Eccles. torn. zz. p. 275). 

* 62 The first crown or rcgnum (Uacange, Gloss. Latin, torn. r. p. 702.) on 
the episcopal mitre of the popes, is ascribed to the gift of Constantine, or 
Clovis. The second was added by Boniface VI 11. as the emblem not only of 
a spiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. The three states of the church 
are represented by the triple crown which was introduced by John XXIi. or 
Benedict XII. (Memoires sur Petrarque, torn. i. p. 258, 259). 

63 Baluze (Xot. ad Pap. Avenlon. torn. i. p» 1194, 1195.) produces the or." 
{final evidence which attests the threats of the Uoman ambassadors, and ilte 
resignation of the abbot of mount Cussin, qui ultro se offerenSf respouJit 
se civem Ramanum ebse, et illud velle quod ipsi vellent. 

64 The return of liie popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by 
the people, arc related in the original Lives of Urban V. and (Srtgbi^XL la 
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If rapemtHion will interpret m unlirfiely deUh^' ; if dhaf. 
tbe merit of coonaels be judged from the event ; the ^^^' 
heaveiis may. eeem to froH'n on a mearare of Buch appa- ^uTdwuh' 
rentMaaon and .pnqiriety. Gregory the eleventh did not A.D.isrdl 
torvive above fourteen months liis return to tli« Vatican ; ^*"* ^^• 
and bifl decease was followed by the great schism of the 
West^ wluch distracted the Latin church aboVe forty 
years. The sacred college was then codiposed of twen- 
ty-two cardinals : six of these bad remained at Avig. 
son ; eleven Frenchmen^ one Spaniard, and four Ita- 
liansy entered th^ conclave in the usual form. Their Biectionof 
choice was not yet limited to the purple; and their una- ^^sT'* 
nimotts votes acquiesced in the archbishop of Bari, a 
soiject of Naples^ conspicuous for bis zeal and learn- 
ing, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under the 
name of Urban the aixtb. The epistle of tbe sacred coU 
lege arflbnns his.ftee and regular election; which had 
been inspired, as usual, by tbe Holy Ghost: be was 
adocod, invested, and crowned, With the customary 
^btsl; bit temporal authority wtfs obeyed at Rome and 
Avignon, and bis ecclerfastical supremacy was adcnow- 
ledged m<tbo Latin world. During several weoks^ tbe 
cardinals attendied their niw ibaster with the fairest 
prcifesiioMi of attachment and loyalty ; tiU the sikmmer 
beats permitted k decent escape fitom the city. But as 
soon aa tliey were united at Anag|kii and Fundi,, in a 
place of security, Ifhey cast aside the mask, accused 
their own falsehood and bypbciisy, excommunicated 
the apostate and antichrist of Rotae, and proceeded to 
a new election df Robert of Geneva, Clement tbe se-Kieotimof 
venth, whom they announced to the nations as the tcueyi^^''^ 
and rightful vicar of Christ Their first choice, an in* 8ept2L 
voluntary and illegal act, wta antiblled by the fear of 
death ami tbe menacea of the Romlins; and their com- 
plaint ia justified by tbe strofeigeinidenceof probability and 

Baluze (Vit. Papanim Avenionensium, torn. i. p. 363—486.) and Muratorl 
(Script. Rer. Italicarum, torn. iii. P. i. p. 610—71^) In the disputes of ihm 
schism, everv circumstance was severely, though partially, scrutinised i 
more especially in the great inquest, which decided the obedience of Cas- 
tile, and to which Baluze, in his notes, so often and so largely appeals, ft-om 
a MS. volume in the Harlay library (p. 1281, &c.} 

65 Can the death of a good man he esteemed a punishment by those who 
beUere in the immorulity of the soul ? They betray the instability of their 
fiiith. Yet as a mere philosopher, I cannot agree with the Qreeks, or u di«« 
•ix«0>/y «irodv»«-»i]r nti fBrunck, Poets Gnomici, p. 231.) see ia Herodotuf (L 
I. c. 31.) the moral and pleasing tal« of the Argire youtbe. 

vol*. ¥UI. I i 
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CHAP, faet This twelve French cardinaliBfy above two- tbirds of 
^^J^ tbe votes, were masters of the election ; and whatever might 
be their provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be pre- 
sumed that they would have sacrificed their right and 
interest to a foreign candidate, who would never restore 
them to their native country. In the various, and often 
inconsistent, narratives^, tbe shades of popular violence 
are more darkly or faintly coloured : but tbe licentious- 
ness of the seditious Romans was inflamed by a sense 
of their privileges, and the danger of a second emigra- 
tion. The conclave was intimidated by the shoots, and 
encompassed by tbe arms, of thirty thousand rebels; the 
bells of the Capitol and St. Peter's rang an alarm ; 
<< Death, or an Italian pope !" was the universal cry ; 
tbe same threat was repeated by the twelve bannerets 
or chiefs of the quarters, in the form of charitable ad- 
Tiee; some preparations were made for burning the ob- 
stinate cardinals ; and had they chosen a Transalpine 
subject, it is probable that they would never have de- 
parted alive from tbe Vatican, The same constraint im- 
posed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes of Borne 
and of the world : tbe pride and cruelty of Urban pre- 
. sented a more inevitable danger ; and they soon disco- 
vered the features of the tyrant, who could walk in his 
garden and recite bis breviary, while be beard from 
an adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning on the 
rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly censored their 
luxury and vice, would have attached them to the sta- 
tions and duties of their parishes at Rome ; and had be 
not fatally delayed a new promotion, the French eardi- 
nals would have been reduced to an helpless minority in 
(he sacred (ollege. For these reasons, and in the hope 
of repassing the Alps, they rashly violated the peace 
and unity of tbe church ; and the merits of their dou- 
ble choice are yet agitated in the Catholic sebsNiU^. 
The vanity, rather than tbe interest, of the nation 

66 In the fint bodk of the Histoire du Coneile de Pise* M. Lenftnt has 
abridged and compared the original narrattvrs of the adherents of Urban 
and (Mement, of the luUans and Germans, the French and Spaniards. Th^ 
latter appear to be the most active and loquacious, and every fact and word 
in the original Lives of Gregory XI. and Clement VU. are supported in the 
notes of their editor Raluze. 

67 The ordinal numbers of ^ popes seem to decide the question against 
element VII. and Benedict XIII. who are boldly stigmatised as anti-popes 
by tbe Italians* while the Freqch are content witK authorities and reasons te 
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detenmiied Ihe court and clergy of FraDGd<». The Btated crap. 
of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castille, Navarre, J^^^l^ 
and Scotland, were inclined by their example and an. 
thority to the obedience, of Clement the seventh, and, 
after his decease, of Benedict the thirteenth. Rome and 
the principal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, Eng-% 
land^, the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the 
North, adhered to the prior election of Urban the sixth, 
who was succeedcci by Boniface the ninth, Innocent the 
seventh, and Gregory the twelfth. 

^ From the banks of the Tyber and the Rh6ne, the bos- Omt 
tile pontiffs encountered each other with the pen and the Se*^e^ 
sword : the civil and ecclesiastical order of society was a.d.i37s 
disturbed; and the Romans had their full share of the'*^*^*' 
mischiefs of which they may be arraigned as the primary 
authors^. They had vainly flattered themselves with the 
hope of restoring the seat of the ecclesiastical monarchy, 
and of relieving their poverty with the tributes and of- 
ferings of the nations; but the separation oF France and Cakmiti^t 
Spdin diverted the stream of lucrative devotion; nor^^*^*- 
could the loss be compensated by the two jubilees which 
were crowded into the space of ten years. By the avo- 
cations of the schism, by foreign arms, and popular tu- 
mults. Urban the sixth and his three successors were 
often compelled to interrupt their residence in the Yati- 
can. The Colonna and Ursini still exercised their dead*. 
]y fends : the bannerets of Rome asserted and abused 
the privileges of a republic : the vicars of Christ, who 
had levied a military force, chastised their rebellion with 
the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger ; and in a friendly 
conference, eleven deputies of the people were perfi- 
diously murdered and cast into the street. Since the 

plead Uie cftuse of doubt and toleration (Baluz. in Prefat.) It is 8in(|pu1ftr> or 
nther it ta not singular^ that Bainta» viaiona^ and mirapjeay ahould be eon- 
mon to both partiea. 

68 Balase atveottooaly laboon (Not. p. 1371—1280.) to iustify the pure 
and pious motives of Cbarlea V. kingft>f France; be refused to bear the ar* 
gumeou of Urban ; but were not the Uf banisU equaUy deaf to the reasons 
of Clement, &e.? 

€9 An epistle, or declamation, in the name of Edward III. (Balua. Vit. 
Pap. Avenion. torn. i. p. 553.^ displaya the zeal of the Enf liah nation aeainst 
the Clementines. Nor was their zeal confined to words : the bishop of Nor- 
wich led a crusade of 60,000 bif^ta beyond sea (Hume'a Ubtoiy, toI. iii. p. 
57. 58.) 

70 Beaides the general historians, the Diaries of Delphinus Gentilis, Pe- 
ter Antonius, and Stephen Infeasura, in the g^reat collection of Mtfvaiort* 
represent the sute and misfortunes of Borne. 
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CHAP, iavairion of Robert (He Nfntnatiy (he BonladiB liad:|Hir* 
^J;^^ sued their domestic qoarreU without the dangeroiw in* 
terpositiOD of a stranger. Bot in the disocdert of the 
sehifliD^ an aspiring neighbour^ Ladislaus king of Na- 
pies, alternately supported and betrayed the pope and 
the people : by the former, he was declared gonfalo- 
nier, or general, of the church, while the latter subnit- 
ied to his choice the nomination of ttiair magiatratea. 
Besieging Rome by land and water, he thrice entered 
the gates as a Barbarian conqueror; profaned the altars, 
violated the virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed 
his devotions at St. Peter% and left a garrison in the 
castle of St. Angelo. His arms were sometioies anfer* 
tunate, and to a delay of three days he was indebted for 
bis life and crown ; bot Ladislans triumplied in bta torn, 
and it was only his preroatare death that could save the 
metropolis and the ecclesiastical state from the ambi- 
tious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or at least 
the powers, of king of Rome^^ 
KegotiA. I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the 
M^eand '^^ism ; but Rome, the object of these last chapteie, is 
union, deeply interested in the disputed succession of her eo» 
tlvim^ vereigns. The first counsels for the peace and unioa of 
"** Christendom arose from the university of Paris, from 

the faculty of the Sorhonne, whose doctors were esteem- 
ed, at least in the Gallican church, as the most consom- 
mate masters of theological science^'. Prudently waving 
all invidious inquiry into the origin and merits of the 
dispute, they proposed, as an healing measure, that 
the two pretenders of Rome and Avignon shonld abdi- 
cate at the same time, after qualifying the cardinale of 
the adverse factions to join in a legitimate election ; 
and that the nations should subtracV^ their obe- 

71 It is ttipposed by Giannone (torn. iii. p. 392.) thtt he styled liimself 
Hex R0in«, a title unknown to the world since the ezpulsioii of Tarquin. 
Btit a nearer inipeetion has Justified Uie reading of ttez Rttimr, of Rama, an 
obscure kingdom annexed to the crown of Hungary. 

72 The leading and decisive part which France assumed in the schism, 
rs sUted by Peter du Puis in a separate History, extracted from anthenttc 
records, and inserted in the seventh volume of the last and best edition of 
his friend Thuanus (P. zi. p. 110. 184.) 

73 or this measure, John Gcrson, a stout doctor, was the author or the 
eliampion. The proceedinfi^ of the university of Paris and the Gallican 
church were often prompted by his advice, and are copiously displayed in 
his theological writings, of which Le Clerc (Bibtiotbeque Choisie, torn. x. p. 
J— Te,) 1ms given a valuable extract John Gerson acted an important part 

• in tlio councils of Pisa and Constance. 
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4iMie% if eHher of the cimpeliibM prefiirred hi! own rnxF. 
iatefMt to that of the pablie. At eaeh vacancy^ these , ^^^ 
phjtsteiana of the ehareh deprecated the misehiefs of an 
hasty ehoiee; but the policy of the conclave and the 
aiabitioiiof Us menbers were deaf to reaaon and entrea* 
ties; and whatsoefer promises were nade^the pope could 
nerer be booad by the oaths of the cardinal. During 
fifteen years^ the pacific designs of the university were 
elnded by the arts itf the rival pontiffs^ the scruples or 
passioM of their, adherents^ and the vicissitudes of 
Freaeh flictioriis, tfiat mled the insanity of Charles the 
sixih. At length a vigorous resolution was embraced ; 
and a solesui embassy^ of the titular patriarch of Alex- 
andria^ two archbishops, five bishops, five abbots^ three 
knighto, and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of 
Avigoon and Rome, to require, in the name of the 
chneh. and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, 
of Peter de Luna, who styled himself Benedict the 
thirteenth, and of Angelo Gorrario, who assumed tlie 
name of Gregory the twelfth. For the ancient honour 
ef Bmm, and the success of their commission, the am- 
bassadors soUdted a conference with the magistrates of 
the ct^, whom they gratified by a positive declaration, 
that' the most Ghristian king did not entertain a wish of 
transporting the holy see from the Vatican, which be 
considered as the genuine and proper seat of the suc-> 
eessor of St. Peter. In the name of the senate and peo^ 
pie, an eloquent Roman asserted their desire to co-ope- 
rate in the union of the church, deplored the temporal 
and spiritual calamities of the long schism, and request- 
ed the protection of France against the arms of the king, 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory were 
alike edifying and alike deceitful ; and, in evading the 
demand of their abdication, the two rivals were ani« 
mated by a common spirit. They agreed on the neces- 
sity of a previous interview, but the time, the place, 
and the manner, could never be ascertained by mutual 
consent ^^ir the one advances,^^ says a servant of 
Gregory, <^tlie other retreats; the one appears an ant- 
'^ mal fearful of the land, the other a creature apprehen-^ 
^^ sive of tibe water. And thus, for a short remimnt of 
^< life and power, will these aged priests endanger the 
'^ peace and salvation of the Christian world'^'^ 

74 leooardu* Brunus AicUnmi oar of Uie-teYifiefi of cIamuc letfDing ia 
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enkT. The GiiriitUQ world was at length proroked liy Oieir 
^^^' obstinacy and fraad : they were deserted by their car* 



coancii ^^nals^ wbo embraced each other as friends and coL 
of Pisa, leagues; and their revolt was supported by a numerous 
^'^'^^^' assembly of prelates and ambassadors. With equal 
justice, the council of Pisa deposed the popes of Rome 
and Avignon ; the conclave was unanimous in the choice 
of Alexander the fifthi and his vacant seat was soon 
filled by a similar election of John the twenty.third« the 
. most profligate of mankind. But instead of extingoish- 
ing the schisifi, the rashness of the French and Italians 
, had given a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. 
Such new claims of the synod and conclave were dis- 
puted: three kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Na- 
ples, adhered to the cause of Gregory the twelfth ; and 
Benedict the thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, was ac- 
knowledged by the devotion and patriotism of that 
Council powerful nation. The ra^h proceedings of Pisa were 
•teneej corrected by the council of Constance; the emperor 
A. o. 1414 Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or 
-«;4ia protector of the Catholic church; and the number and 
weight of civil and ecclesiastical members might seem 
to constitute the states general of Europe. Of the three 
popes, John the twenty-third was the first victim : he 
fled and was brought back a prisoner ; the most scan- 
dalous charges were suppressed; the vicar of Chriat 
was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy^ and 
incest; and after subscribing his own condemnation, he 
expiated in prison the imprudenee of trusting his per- 
son to a fre^ city beyond the Alps. . Gregory the 
twelfth, whose obedience was reduced to the narrow 
precincts of Rimini, descended with more honour from 
the throne, and his ambassador convened the session in 
which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the thir- 
teenth, or his adherents, the emperor in person under- 
took a journey from Constance to Perpignan. The 
kings of CasUlle, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, ob- 
tained an equal and honoorable treaty : with the con- 
currence of the Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the 
council; but the harmless old man was left in a solitary 

Italy t who, ftfler lenriiig manjr years m Meretuy in the Boman court* retired 
to the honoiirable office of chancellor of the republic of Florence (Fabric 
Ribliot. aiedUi Xwt, tonui. p. 390). Lenfant haa ifiven the Tenion of thia cu- 
nous epiatle. Conciled* Fise^tom. i. p. 198..a95. 
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tastle to excomtniibicate twice each day the rebel king^ crap. 
dome which had deserted his cause. After thus eradi* ^ }^^' 



catiDg the remains of the schism^ the synod of Constance 
proceeded with slow and cautions steps^ to elect the so- 
Vcreigo of Rome and the head of the church. On this 
momentous occasion^ the college of twenty-three cardi- 
nals was fortified with thirty deputies ; six of whom 
were chosen in each of the five great nations of Christen- 
dom, the Italian^ the German^ the French, the Spanish, 
and the English''^ the interference of strangers was 
softened by their generous preference of an Italian and BUeiioQ 
a Roman ; and the hereditary, as well as personal, me- ^^*^^ 
rit of Otho Colonna recommended him to the conclave. 
Rome accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of 
her sons, the ecclesiastical state was defended by his 
powerful family, and the elevation of Martin the fifth is 
the »ra of the restoration and establishment of the popes 
in the Vatican^*. 

The royal prerogative of coining money, ^hich hadi^brtinv. 
been exercised near three hundred years by the senate, ^-'^'^^^^' 



75 I cannot overtook this great nuionftl cause, which wai vigoroualf main- 
tained by the English arobaaaadors ag«m»t. those of Prance. The latter con* 
tended, tbatChristendom was essentially dtatTUHited into the four great na* 
tiona and votes, of Italy, Germany, France, and Sp«li>, «||^ that the lesser 
kingdoms (aacb as England, Denmark, Portugal, &c.) were oM^Q^hended 
under one or other of these great divisions. The English asserted, tn»^ thq 
British Islands, of which they were the head, should oe considered as a fifth 
and co-ordinate nation, with an equal vote ; and every argument of truth ojr 
fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Including Eng« 
land, ScotUnd, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland and the Orknies, the Bri- 
ttsh Islands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and discriminated by 
four or five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, Irish, &c. Tfai^ 
greater island from north to south measures 800 miles, or 40 days journey ; 
and England alone contains S2 counties, and 52,000 parish chorMies, (a Dold 
account !) besides cathedrals, colleges, priories, and hospitals. They cele* 
brate the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Constantine, and 
the legantine powers of the two primates, without forgetting the testimony 
of Bartholemy de Clanville (A. D. 1360), who reckons only four Christiaii 
kingdoms, 1. of Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 3. of Ireland, which had been 
transferred to the English monarchs, and, 4. of Spain. Our countrymen pre- 
vailed in the council, but the vietories of Henry V. added much weight to 
their arguments. The adverse pleadings were found at Constance by Sic 
Robert Wingfield, ambassador from Henry VUI. to the emperof Maximilian 
I. and by him printed in 1517 at Louvain. From a licipsic MS. their are more 
correctly published in the Collection of Von der Hardt, tom. v } but I have 
only seen Lenfant's abstract of these acts (Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 
447. 453, &c) 

7S The historres of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, andT 
Basil, have been written with a telerable degree of candour, industry, and 
elegance, by a Protestant minister, M. Lenfant, who retired from Fiance lo 
Berlin. They form six volumes in quarto i and as Basil is Ac wors^ M 
Constance is the bcst> part pi the coUectum. 
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CHAT, vftg Jtr$t resomaA by Maitia the iAh% audi liig iiufitt 

^^^ and superscription introclQee tlie teries of the papal i 



Eugeniiu ^"^l^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^ immediate raecesaoray EageDiiie the 

IV. foorth was the la^t pope expelled hy the taomlts of the 
^.^Jj^^ Roman people'% and Nicholas the fifth, flie lut who 

V. was unportaned by tbe presenee of a Roman empetoF^ 
^f^^^^ L The conflict of Engenias, with the fathere ef BmAi\ 
voit of and tbe weight or apprebenston of a new excise^ embold* 
A d"u34 ^^^^ ^°^ provoked the Romans to usurp tbe temporal 
Ma: 29— 's^^^'^^®''^ ^^^'^^ ^^^y* They rose in arms^ elected 
^>«i»r seven governors of Uie republic^ and a constable of the 

Capitol; imprisoned the pope's nephew; besieged his 
person in the palace ; and ahot vollies of arrows into 
liis bark as he escaped down tbe Tyber in the habit of 
a monk. But he still possessed in the castle of St 
Angelo a faithful garrison and a train ctf artillery: 
their batteries incessantly thundered on the city^ and a 
bullet more dexterously pointed broke down the barri- 
cade of the bridge, and scattered with a single shot the 
heroes of the republic Their constancy was exhaust- 
ed by a rebellion of five months. Under the tyranny 
of the Ghibeline nobles, the wisest patriots regretted 
the dominion of the church ; and their repentance was 
unanimous and effeo^uaL The troops of St Peter again 
occupied tht) Capitol ; the magistrates departed to their 
Jiames ; the most guilty were executed or exiled ; and 
the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and four 
thousand horse^ was saluted aa the father of the city. 
Tbe synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or re* 
sentmeut of Eugenius, prolonged his absence ; he was 
received by a submissive people ; but the pontiff an- 
derstood from the acclamations of his triumphal en- 
try, that to secure their loyalty and his own repose, he 
must grant without delay the abolition of the odious 

77 See the zxviith Dissertation of the Antiquities of Miuraton» and the 
Ist Instruction of the Science des Medailles of the Pere Joubert and the 
Baron de la Bastie. The Metallic History of Martin V. and his auccescora, 
hsa been, composed by two monks» Mouluiet a Frenchman, and Bonanni an 
Italian : but I understand* that the first part of the series is restored from 
more recent coins. 

78 Besides the lives of Eug^enius IV. (Rerum Ital. torn. iii. P. i. p. 869. 
and torn. xxy. p. 356), the Diaries of Paul Petroni and Stephen lofessura are 
the best original evidence for the revolt of the Romans against Bugenius TV. 
The former, who lived at the time and on the spot, speaks the language of 
a citixen, equally afraid of priestly and popular tyranny. 

79 Tbe coronation of Frederic UI. is described by Lenfiuit (Coneile de 
Baale» torn. ii. p. 376— 288}» hsmJBaUM Sylfioiy a iptotaloraiidMtoria 
that splendid scene. 
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excifie* 11. Rome was restored, adorned, and enlight* chap. 
ened, by the peacefQ] reign of Nicholas the fifth. Id the .i;^^^ 
midst of these laodahle occupations, the pope was ^^^ .^^.^^ 
alarmed by the approach of Frederic the third of Aus- nation of' 
tria ; though his fears could not be justified by the cha- * ^""*» 
racter or thf power of the Imperial candidate. After FrL^ric 
drawing his military force to the metropolis, and impos- '"• ^o 
log the best security of oaths'^ and treaties, Nicholas March is', 
received with a smiling countenance the faithful advo- 
cate and vassal of the church. So tame were the times, 
so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his coro- 
nation was accomplished with order and harmony : but 
the superfluous honour was so disgraceful to an inde- 
pendent nation, that his successors have excused them- 
selveft from the toilsome pilgrimage to the Vatican $ 
and rest their Imperial title on the choice of the electors 
of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that The stt- 
the king of the Romans, after passing with a slight sa-^^^^"^** 
late the cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, mentof 
distinguished the dress and person of the senator of^"** 
Rome ; and in this last farewel, the pageants of the em- 
pire and the republic were clasped in a friendly em- 
brace'*. According to the laws of Rome", her first ma- 
gistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an alien,, 
of a place at least forty miles from the city ; with whose 
inhabitants he must not be connected in the third cano- 
nical degree of blood or alliance. The election was an- 
nual : a severe scrutiny was instituted into the conduct 
of the departing senator; nor could he be recalled to the 
same office till after the expiration of two years. A libe- 
ral salary ^f three thousand florins was assigned fur his 
expense and reward ; and his public appearance repre- 

80 The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pope, it recorded 
and sanctified in the Clementines (I. ii tit. ix.) and ^%ncr.s Sylvius, who ob- 
jects to this new demand, cnuld not foresee, ttiat in a few years he should 
ascend the throne, and imbibe the maxims, of Bonifucc VII 1. 

81 lio senatore di Roma, vestito di brocarto con quella beretta, e con 
quelle maniche, et ornamenli dl pelle co' quuli va alle festc d; Tt^s'accio e 
Na^ne, might escape the eye of ^neus Sylvius, but he is viewed wiih ad- 
miration und complacency by the Roman citizen (Diario di Stephttn^lnfessu- ' 
ra, p. 1133.) 

82 See in the statutes of Rome, the tenafor and three judges (I. i. c. 3— 
*14), the coruervators {I. i. r. 15, 16,17. 1, iii. c 4.). the capoiioni (1. i. e. 18.1. 

iii. c. 8 ) the teerttt council (1. lir. c. 2.)« the common council (I. lii. c. 3.) The 
title Qf feju/Sf defi'incesi acta of violence, 8cc. is Spread through many a chap- 
ter (c. 14—40.) of the secontt book. 
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CHAP, seuted the toaje^sty of the republic. His robea were of 
V^^^ gold brocade or crimson velvet, or in the sumnier seasoa 
of a lighter silk; be bore io his hand an ivory sceptre ; 
the sound of trumpets announced his approach ; and his 
solemn steps were preceded at least by four lietors or at- 
tendants, whose red wands were enveloped with bands 
or streamers of the golden colour or livery of the city. 
His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and duty^ to 
observe and assert the laws, to controul the proud, to pro- 
tect the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within 
the extent of his jurisdiction. In these useful functions 
he was assisted by three learned strangers ; the two 
eollateralsj and the judge of criminal appeals : their 
frequent trials of robberies, rapes, and murders, are at- 
tested by the laws ; and the weakness of these laws con- 
nives at the licentiousness of private feuds and armed as- 
sociations for mutual defence. But the senator was con- 
fined to the administration of justice : the Capitol, the 
treasury, and the government of the city and its territory 
were entrusted to the three conservators^ who were 
changed four times in each year : the militia of the thir- 
teen regions assembled under the banners of their respec- 
tive chiefs, or capoi*ioni; and the first of these was rlis- 
tinguished by the name and dignity of the prior. The 
popular legislature consisted of the secret and the com- 
mon councils of the Romans. The former was compos- 
ed of the magistrates and their immediate predecessors^ 
with some fiscal and legal officers, and three classes of 
thirteen, twenty-six, and forty, counsellors ; amonnting 
in the whole to about one hundred and twenty persons. 
In the common council all male citizens had a right to 
vote ; and the value of their privilege was enhanced by 
the care with which any foreigners were prevented from 
usurping the title and character of Romans. The tumult 
of a democracy was checked by wise and jealous pre- 
cautions : except the magistrates, none could propose a 
question ; none were permitted to speak, except from an 
open pulpit or tribunal ; all disorderly acclamations were 
suppressed ; the sense of the majority was decided by a 
secret ballot; and their decrees were promulgated in the 
venerable name of the Roman senate and people. It 
would not be easy to assign a period in which this theory 
of government has been reduced to accurate and constant 
practice^ since the establishment of order has been gra- 
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dually connected with the decay of liberty. Bot in the chap. 
year one thousand five hundred and eighty, the ancient ^^^' 
statutes were collected, methodised in three books, and ^"^^"^"^^ 
adapted to present use, under the pontificate, and with 
the approbation, of Gregory the thirteenths^ : this civil 
and criminal code is the modern law of the city ; and^ 
if the popular assemblies have been abolished, a foreign 
senator, with the three conservators, still resides in the 
palace of the Capitols'*. The policy of the G»sars has 
been rjepeated by the popes ; and the bishop of Rome 
affected to maintain the form of a republic, while he 
reigned with the absolute powers of a temporal, as well 
as spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth, that the times must be suited to Conspi. 
extraordinary characters, and that the genius of Grom- p^JJ^ 
well or Retz might now expire in obscurity. The politi. °a! d? 
eal enthusiasm of Rienzi bad exalted him to a throne ; ^^^^- 
the same enthusiasm, in the next century, conducted his ^^^ 
imitator to the gallows. The birth of Stephen Porcaro 
was noble, his reputation spotless ; his tongne was arm- 
ed with eloquence, his mind was enlightened with learn- 
ing ; and he aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar ambition^ 
to free his country and immortalise his name. The do- 
minion of priests is most odious to a liberal spirit : every 
scruple was removed by the recent knowledge of the 
fable and forgery of Gonstantine's donation ; Petrarch 
was now the oracle of the Italians ; and as often as Por- 
caro revolved the ode which describes the patriot and 
hero of RoAie, he applied to himself the visions of the 
prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular feelings was 
at the funeral of Engenius the fourth : in an elaborate 
speech he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; and 
they listened with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was 
interrupted and answered by a grave advocate, who 
pleaded for the church and state. By every law the se- 
ditious orator was guilty of treason ; but the benevolence 

83 SttUuta alma Urbis Roma Auctoritate S. /). JV. Gregorii XIU. Pont, 
Max. a SenaUSi Populoque Rom, reformata et edita, Rom<e, 1580, in folio* 
The obsolete, repugnant statutes of antiquity, were confounded in five books, 
and Lucas Pztus, a lawyer and antiquarian, was appointed to act as the mo- 
dern Tribonian. Yet I regret the old code, with the rugged crust of freedom 
and barbarism. 

84 In my time (1765), and in M. Grosley's (Observations sur Tltalie, torn. 
il. p. 361), the senator of Rome was.M. Bieike, a noble Swede, and a prose- 
lyte to the Catholic faith. The pope*s right to appoint a senator and the con- 
seryatoT ia implied, rather than affirmed, in the Statutes. 
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CH4P. of the new pontiff, who viewed his eharaeter with pitj 
^^ ^ ^ and esteem^ attempted by an honoAirable office to con- 
' vert the patriot into a frtead. The inflexible Ronaa re. 
turned from Aoagtfi with |in increase of reputation and 
aieal; aod, on the fire^ opportonity, the games of the 
place Navona, be trieci to inflame the casual dispute of 
some boys and mechanics into 9, general rising of the 
people. Yet the humane Nicholas was still averse to 
accept the forfeit of his life ; and the traitor was removed 
from the scene of temptation to Bologna, with a liberal 
allowance for bis support, and the easy obligation of 
presenting himself each day before the governor of the 
city. But Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus, 
that with tyrants no faith or gratitude should be observ- 
ed : the exile declaimed against the arbitrary sentence ; 
a party and a conspiracy were gradually formed ; his 
nephew, a daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers; 
and on the appointed evening a feast wan prepared at bis 
house for the friends of the republic. Their leader, who 
had escaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a 
robe of purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his 
gestures, bespoke (he man who had devoted his life or 
death to the glorious cause. In a studied oration, l»e ex- 
patiated on the motives and the means of their enter- 
prise : the name and liberties of Rome ; the sloth and 
pride of tbeir ecclesiastical tyrants ; the active or passive 
consent of their fellow-citizens; three hundred soldiers 
und four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in 
wrongs ; the license of revenge to edge their swords, and 
a million of ducats to reward their victory. It would be 
easy (he said), on the next day, the festival of the Epi- 
phany, to seize the pope and his cardinals before the 
doors, or at the altar, of St. Peter's ; to lead them in 
chains under the walls of St. Angelo; to extort by the 
threat of their instant death a surrender of the castle; to 
ascend the vacant Capitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; and 
to restore in a popular assembly the ancient republic of 
Rome. While he triumphed, he was already betrayed. 
The senator, with a strong guard, invested the house : 
the nephew of Porcaro cut his way through the crowd; 
but the unfortunate Stephen was drawn from a chest, la- 
menting that his enemies had anticipated by three hours 
the execution of his de8ign« After such manifest and re- 
peated guilt, €ven the mercy of Nicholas was silent. For- 
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earoy and nine of his accomplices^ were hanged without chap. 
the benefit of the sacraments ; and amidst the fears and ^^^' 
invectives of the papal coart, the Romans pitied, and 
almost applauded, these martyrs of their country'^ But 
their applause was mute^ their pity ineffectual, their li- 
berty for ever extinct ; and, if they have since risen in 
a va^ncy of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such ac- 
cidental tumults may be found in the bosom of the most 
abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, which was fo-Ltstdit. 
mented by discord, survived the freedom of the com-^^®^*^^ 
mons, which must be founded in union. A privilege of of Roye. 
rapine and oppression was long maintained by the ba- 
rons of Rome ; their bouses were a fortress and a sanc- 
tuary : and the ferocious train of banditti and criminals 
whom they protected from the law, repaid the hospita- 
lity with the serviceof their swords and daggers. The 
private interest of the pontiffis, or their nephews, some- 
times involved them in these domestic feuds. Under the 
reign of Sixtus the fourth, Rome was distracted by the 
battles and sieges of the rival houses : after the confla- 
gration of bis palace, the protonotary Golonna was tor- 
tured and beheaded ; and Savelli, his captive friend^ 
was murdered on the spot, for refusing to join in the ac- 
clamations of the victorious Ursini^^^. But the popes no 
longer trembled in the^ Vatican : they had strength to 
command, if they had resolution to claim, the obedience 
of their subjects ; and the strangers, who observed these 
partial disorders, admired the easy taxes and wise ad- 
ministration of the ecclesiastical state". 

85 Besides the curious though concise narrative of Machiavel (Istorik 
Plorentina, 1. vi Optrc, torn. i. p. 210, 211. edit. Londra, 1747, in 4to), th« 
Porcarian conspiracy is related in the Diary of Stephen Infessura (Rer. ItaL ■ 
torn. iii. P. ii. p. 1134, 1135), and in a separate tract by Leo Baptista Albert! 
(Rer. ital. torn. xzv. p. 609—614). It is amusing^ to compare the style and 
sentiments of the courtier and citizen. Facinus profecto quo . . . neqae 
periculo horribilius, neque audaci& detestabilius, neque crudelitate tetriut, 
aquoquani perditissimo uspiara excogitaturo sit ... Perdette la-yita quell' 
huomo da bene, e amatore dello bene et liberti di Roma. 

86 The disorders of Ro^ne, which were much inflamed by the partiality 
of Stxtus IV. are exposed in the diaries of two spectators, Stephen Infessu- 
ra, and an anonymous citizen. See the troubles of the year 1484, Mid the 
death of the protonotary CoFonna, in tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1083. 1158. 

87 Est toute ia terre de I'eglise troabl^e pour cettc partiality (des Colonne« 
etdes Ursins)^ come nous dir ions l«nce et GrammoDt, ou en HoHande Houc 
et Cab^fcUan; et quand ce ne seroit ce diilt>rend la terre de I'egiise seroit la plus 
heurcuse habitation pour les sujett, qui soit dans tout le monde (car ils nepay- 
ent ni tallies ni gueres autres chosts), et seruient toujour! bico coDduita (car 
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CHAP. The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend on the 
^^^' force of opinion : and^ if that opinion be supplanted by 
^!j[^^^]^ reason or passion, the soond may idly waste itself in 
acquire the air ; and the helpless priest is exposed to the bm- 
iute*domi **^ violence of a noble or a plebeian adversary. But af- 
nion of ' ter their return from Avignon, the keys of St. Peter 
^*>™«» were guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome was 
1500, &c. commanded by an impregnable citadel : the use of can- 
non is a powerful engine against popular seditions : a 
regular force of cavalry and infantry was inlisted under 
the banners of the pope : his ample revenues supplied 
the resources of war : and,. from the extent of his do- 
maiq, he could bring dovm on a rebellious city an army 
of hostile neighbours and loyal subjects**. Since the 
union of the dutchies of Ferrara and Urbino, the eccle- 
siastical slate extends from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples to the banks 
of the Po ; and as early as the sixteenth century, the 
greater part of that spacious and fruitful country ac- 
knowledged the lawful claims and temporal sovereignty 
of the Roman pontiffs. Their claims were readily de- 
duced from the genuine, or fabulous, donations of the 
darker ages : the successive steps of their final settle- 
ment would engage us too far in the transactions of Ita- 
ly, and even of Europe ; the crimes of Alexander the 
sixth, the martial operations of Julius the second, and 
the liberal policy of Leo the tenth, a theme which has 
been adorned, by the pens of the noblest historians of the 
times'^. In the first period of their conquests, till the ex- 
pedition of Charles the eighth, the popes might success- 
fully wrestle with the adjacent princes and states, 
whose military force was equal, or inferior, to their own. 
But as soon as the monarchs of France^ Germany, and 

toujour! les papes sont sages et bien consetlUs) ; mais trds t ouvent en ad- 
Tient de grands et cruels meurtres et pilleries. 

88 By the economy of Sixtiis V. the revenue of the ecclesiastical state 
was raised to two millions and an half of Roman crowns (Vitai torn. ii. p. 
291—296) ; and so regular was the military establishment, that in one month 
Clement VIII. could invade the dutchy of .Ferfara with three thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot (torn. iii. p. 64). Since that time (A. D. 
1597), the papal arms are happily rusted ; but the revenue must have gain- 
ed some nominal increase. 

89 More especially by Guiceiardini and Machiavel; in the general histoiy 
of the former, in the Florentine history, the Prince, and the political dis- 
courses of the latter. These with their worthy successors, Fra-Paolo and 
Davilla, were justly esteemed the first historians of modem languages, till, 
in the present age« Scotland arote^ to di^Hite the prize with Italy herself. 
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SpaiDy eontended with gigantic arms for the domiaion of chap. 
Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of strength ; ^^^• 
and concealed, in a labyrinth of wars and treaties, their ^'^^^'^^^ 
aspiring views, and the immortal hope of chasing the 
Bari)arians beyond the Alps. The nice balance of the 
Yatican was often subverted by the soldiers of the North 
and West, who were united under the standard of 
Charles the fifth : the feeble and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the seventh exposed his person and dominions 
to the conqueror; and Rome was abandoned seven 
months to a lawless army, more cruel and rapacious 
than the Goths and Vandals^^ After this severe lesson^ 
the popes contracted their ambition, which was almost 
satisfied, resumed the character of a common parent, 
and abstained from all offensive hostilities, except in aa 
hasty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ and the. Turk- 
ish sultan were armed at the same time against the king- 
dom of Naples^^ The French and Germans at length 
withdrew from the field of battle : Milan, Naples, Si- 
cily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were firm- 
ly possessed by the Spaniards; and it became their in- 
terest to maintain the peace and dependence of Italy, 
which continued almost without disturbance from the 
middle of the sixteenth, to the opening of the eighteenth^ 
century. The Vatican was swayed and protected by 
the religious policy of the Catholic king: bis prejudice 
and interest disposed him in every dispute to support 
the prinee against the people ; and instead of the en- 
couragement, the aid, and the asylum, which they ob- 
tained from the adjacent states, the friends of liberty, 
or the enemies of law, were enclosed on all sides with-' 
in the iron circle of despotism. The long habits of obe- 
dience and education subdued the turbulent spirit of the 
nobles and commons of Rome. The barons forgot the 
arms and factious of their ancestors, and insensibly be- 
came the servants of luxury and government. Instead 
of maintaining a crowd of tenants and followers, the 

90 In the history of the Gothic fiiej^, I have compared the Barbarianfl 
with the subjects of CharU»s V. (vol. iv. p. 129—131); an anticipation, 
vhlch, like nai of the iartui ronquests, I induli(til w.th the less scruple, 
ks I coiiltl scarcely liopc lo reacl» ihe conclusion ol my work. 

9,1 The ambitious and feebly hos'iliijps of the Caraff, pope, Paul IV. may 
be s<.'eii It) Thuaims (1. xv- — xviii.) an«l Giannone ( » ni. »v. p. 149 — 163). 
Those Catholic bigots, Philip II. and I'O duke of Aha, presumed tosepa^'ate 
the Roman prince from the vicar of i:hr;st : )ei the holy character, which 
Would have saQCtified his victory, was decently applied to protect bis defeat. 
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CHAP, produce of their estates was consumed in the private ex- 

^^^' penses^ which multiply the pleasures, and diminish the 

^■^^""^^^^ power, of the lord*. The Golonna and TJrsioi vied with 

'each other in the decoration of their palaces and cha- 

pels ; and their antique splendour was rivalled or sur- 

{assed by the sudden opulence of the papal families, 
n Rome the voice of freedom and discord is no longer 
- heard ; and, instead of the foaming torrent, a smouCh 
and stagnant lake reflects the image of idleness and ser- 
vitude. 
Theeccie- A Christian, a philosopher^^ and a patriot, will be 
*afern^^ equally scandalised by the temporal kingdom of the 
ment ' clergy ; and the local majesty of Rome, the remeni* 
brance of her consuls and triumphs, may seem to em- 
bitter the sense, and aggravate the shame, of her slave- 
ry. If we calmly weigh the merits and defects of the 
eeclesiastical government, it may be praised in its pre« 
sent state as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, ex^ 
empt from the dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, 
the expenses of luxury, and the calamities of war. But 
these advantages are overbalanced by a frequent, per- 
haps a septennial, election of a sovereign, who is sel- 
dom a native of the country : the reign of a young states- 
man of threescore, in the decline of his life and abilities, 
without hope to accomplish, and without children to in- 
herit, the labours of his transitory reign. The success- 
ful candidate is drawn from the church,' and even the 
convent ; from the mode of education and life the most 
adverse to reason, humanity, and freedom. In the 
trammels of servile faith, he has learned to believe be- 
cause it is absurd to revere all that is contemptible, and 
to despise whatever might deserve the esteem of a ra- 
tional being; to punish error as a crime, to reward 
mortification and celibacy, as the first of virtues ; to place 
the saints of the kalendar^^ above the heroes of Rome 

93 This gradual change of manners and expense, is admirably explained 
by Dr. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 495—504), who proves, 
penhaps too severely, that the most salutary effects have flowed from the 
meanest and most selfish causes. 

93 Mr. Hume (Hist, of England, vol. t. p. 389.) too hastily concludes, 
that if the civil and ecclesiastical powers be united in the same person, it is 
of little moment whether he be styled prince or prelate, since the temporal 
character will always predominate. 

94 A protestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St. Francis or 
St. Dominic, but he will not rashly condemn the zeal or judf^ment of Sjxtus 
V. who placed the statues of the apostles, St. Peter and St. P«ul» on the va- 
cant columns of Trajan and Antonine. 
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and the sages of Athens; and to coMider the missal, or . chap. 
i\w crucifix, as more useful instruments than the plough ^^;^^^ 
or the loom. In the office of nuncio, or the rank of car- 
dinal, he may acquire some knowledge of the world, but 
the primitive stain will adhere to his mind and man- 
ners y from study and experience he may suspect the 
mystery of his profession ; but the sacerdotal artist will 
imbiiie some portion of the bigotry which he inculcates. 
Tlie genius of Sixtus the fiftli^* burst from the gloom of s»xttn v. 
a Franciscan cloyster. In a reign of five years, he exter-^^9Q^^^ 
minated the outlaws and banditti, abolished the profane 
sanctuaries of {lome^% formed a naval and military force, 
restored and emulated the monuments of antiquity, and 
alter a liberal use and large increase of the revenue, 
left five millions of crowns in the castle of St. Aogelo. 
£ut his justice was sullied with cruelty, his activity was 
prompted by the ambition of conquest; after his decease^ 
the abuses revived ; the treasure was dissipated ; he en- 
tailed on posterity thirty-five new taxe^ and tlie venali- 
ty of offices f and, after his death, his statue was demo- 
lislied by an ungrateful, or an injured, people". The 
wild and original character of Sixtus the fifth stands 
alone in the series of the pontiflTs : the maxims and ef- 
fects of their temporal government may be collected from 
the positive and comparative view of the arts and philo- 
sophy^ the agriculture and trade, the wealth and popu- 

95 A wandering* Italian, Gregorlo Leti, Jias given the Vita di Sisto-Quin- 
to (Amste). 1721, 3 vols, in 12mo), a copious and amusing work, but which 
docs not command our absolute confidence. Yet the character of lUe man, 
and the principal fads, are supported by the Annuls of Spondanus and Mu- 
ratori (A. D. 1585—1590), and the contemporary history of the great Thua- 
nus, (I. Uxxii. c. 1, 2. 1. Ixxxir. c. 10. 1. c. c. 8.) 

96 These privileged places, the quartieri or franchisea were adopted from 
the Roman nobles by the foreign ministers. .Tulius II. had once abolished 
the abominandum et detestandum franchitiarum hiijusmodi nomcn ; and af« 
ter Sixtus V. they again revived. I cannot discern either the justice or 
rnugnanimity of Louis XIV. who in 1687 sent his ambabsador, the marquia 
(ie Lavardin> to- Rome, with an armed force of a Utousand ofBcers, guards* 
and domestics, to maintain this iniquitous claim, and insult pope Innoccat 
XL in the heart of his capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 262—278. Mura- 
lori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. xv. p. 494—496. and Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. 
lorn. ii. c. 14. p. 58, 59.) 

97 This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble^ftiHi 
P'Ciccd in the Capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly simplicity and 
r.cedom ; Si quia, sive privatus, sive magistratum gerens de collocand& vivo 
poiiiifici statui mentionem facere ausit, legitimo S. P. Q. R. decrcto in per- 
pc^tuum infum's etpublicorummunerum expersesto. MDXC. mense Angus- 
U) (Vita di S«8to V. tom. iii. p. 469.) I believe that this decree is still ob- 
served, and I know that every moharch who dcservea a statue should him- 
self impose the prohibition. 

VOL. VIII. L 1 
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CHAP, latkm, of the ecclesiastieAl state. For myieU; it is my 
^^ wish to depart in charity with all mankiady nor am I 

willing, in these last moments, to offend even the pope 

and clergy of Rome*'. 

98 The histories of the churchy luiy, and Christendom, here contribaud 
to the chapter which I now conclude. In the ori^nal Lives of the Popes, 
we often discover the city and republic of Rome ; and the events of ihe xivtli 
and xvth centuries are preserved in the rude and domestic chronicles which 
I have carefully inspected^ and shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeschi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Prs^^menta Annalium Roman. A. 
D. 1328, in the Scriptores Berum lulicarum of Muratori, torn. sli. p. 
535. N. B. The credit of this fragment is somewhat hurt by a aingaUr 
interpolation, in which the author relates Am own death at the age of 115 
years. 

2. Fragmenta Historic Romanae (vulgo Thomas Fortifioccx), in Homana 
Dialecto vul^i (A. D. 1327— 1354» in Muratori, AntiqutUt. medil £v'i 
Italiae, tom. lii. p. 247—548) : the authentic ground-work of theliistorj 
of Rienzi. 

, 3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diarium Romanum (A. D. 1370— 1410)» in the Be- 
rum itaiicsrum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 846. 
4 Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 1404—1417), tom. xxiv. p. 969. 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historica Romana (A. D. 1433—1446), ton. 
xxiv. p. 1101. 

6. VoUterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 1472—1484), tom. xxiii. p. 
81. 

7. Annonymi Diarium Urbis Romae (A. D. 1481— .1492), torn. iii. P. ii. p. 
1069. 

8. Iniv'ssurae (Stephani) Diarium Romanum (A. D. 1294, or 1378—1494), 
tom. iit. P. ii. p. 1109. 

9. Ilistoria Arcana Alezandri VI. sive Excerpta ex Diario Job. Burc&rdi 
(A. D. 1492—1503), edita a €k>defr. Gulielm. Leibnixio, Hanover, 1697, 
in 4to. The large vsnd vsluable Journal of Burcbard m'^ht be completed 

, from the MSS. in diflerent libraries of Italy and France (M. de Fonce- 
magne, in the Memoiresde PAcad. des Inscript. tom. xvii. p. 597—606.) 
Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Coliec- 
tions of Muratori, my g^ide and master in the history of Italy. His country, 
and the public, are indebted to him for the folbwing works on that subject : 
1. Berum ItaSearum Scriptoree (A.D. 500— 4500.), ^MonMi^/jtnina pare nimc 
primum in lueemproditf &c. xxviii vols, in folio, Milan, 1723 --1738. 1731. A 
volume of chronological and alphabetical tables is still wanting as a key te 
this great work, which is yet in a disorderly and defective state. 2 ^ti- 
qmtatee Itatut metUi *£tx/, vi vob. in folio, Milan, 1738 — 1743. in Ixxv curiou» 
dissertations on the manners, government, religion, kc. of the Iialiass of the 
darker ages^ with a large supplement of charters, chronicles, 8cc. 3. 2>i«- 
eeriioni eopra le Jh^tiquita ItaHane, iii vols, in 4to, Milano, 1751, a free ver- 
sion by the author, which may be quoted with the same confidence as the 
Latin text of the Antiquities. 4 JimuUi d^Itatia^ xviii vob. in octavo, Mi- 
lan, 1753—1756, a dry, though accurate and useful, abridgment of the his- 
tory of Italy from the birth of Christ to the middle of the xviiiih century 5. 
JDeW Antichita Eeteneee et ItaSane, ii vols, in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740. Ib 
the history of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, the 
critic is not seduced by the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In aU Us 
works, Muratori approves himself a diligent and laborious writer* who as- 
pites above the preiudices of a Catholic priest. He was bprn in the year 
1672, and died in the year 1750, after passing near sixty years in the libra- 
ries of Milan and Modena (Vita del Proposto Ludovico Antonio Muratori, 
by his nephew and auccetsor Qian. Frui«e9co Soli Maralori» Yenexia, 17^6, 
in 4to.) 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

Prospect of the Buins of Rome in the Fifieenth Centwry.^^TmiT 
Caitses of Decaff and Deatruction. — Example of the Coliseum. 
— SemovaHon of the City.^'^'Conclumn of the whole fFork* 

IN the Insl days of pope Eugenius the fourth, two chap. 
of hifl servants, the learned Poggius* and a friend, as. ^Jj^^^J^ 
cended the Capitoline hill; reposed themselves among y^^^^^ 
the riiins of columns and temples ; and viewed from diacourse 
that commanding spot the wide and various prospect o(^^^^* 
desolation^ The place and the object gave ample scope capitoline 
for moralising on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares ^^^l'^ ^' 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which huriea 
empires and cities in a common grave; and it was agreed^ 
that in proportion to her former greatness, the nill of 
Rome was the more awful and deplorable. ^^Her 
^^ primsBval state, such. as she might appear in a remote 
^^ age, when Evander entertained the stranger of Troy% 
" has been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This 
'^ Tarpeian rock was then a savage and solitary thicket: 
^^ in the time of the poet, it was crowned with the gol- 
'^ den roofs of a temple ; the temple is overthrown, the 
^^gold has been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has ac- 
^^complished her revolution, and the sacred ground is 
^^ again disfigured with thorns and brambles. The hill 
^^ of the Capitol, on which we sit, was formerly the head 
'^ of the Roman empire, the citadel of the earth, the ter- 
^^ror of kings; illustrated by the footsteps of so many 
^^ triumphs^ enriched with the spoils and tributes of so 
'^ many nations. This spectacle of the world, how is it 
" fsillen ! how changed ! how defaced ! the path of vie- 
^^ tory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
'^ senators are concealed by a dung- hill. Cast your eyes 
^^ on the Palatine hill, and seek among the shapeless 

1 1 have already (not 50, 51. on chap. 65.) mentioned the ag^e. character, 
and writing of Pog^g'uis; and particularly noticed the date of this eleg-ant 
moral lecture on the varieties of fortune. 

2 Consedimasin ipsis Tarpeiae arcis, ruinis, pnne ingens ports cujiisdam, 
utputo, templi, marmoreum limen, plurimasque pasHim confractas coium- 
nas, unde ma^ft ex partr prospectus urbispatet, (p. 5.) 

3 ^neid, viii. 97 — 369. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced, and 
so exquisitely finished, nnist have been highly interesting to an inhabltaat 
of Rome; and our early studies allow us to sympathise in the feelings of a 
Roman. 
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CHAP, ^i and enormous fragme.ntsy the marble theatre, the <i1>e- 
i-xxi. 4( liskg^ the colosnal statues, the porticoes of Nero's pa- 
<<lace: survey the other hills of the city, the vacant 
^' space is ioterrupted only hy niins and gardens. The 
<< forum of the Roman people, where they assembled to 
"enact their laws and elect their magistrates, in now 
"enclosed for the cultivation of pot-herb<9^ or thrown 
^^open for the reception o/ swine and huftaloes. The 
*^ public and private edifices, that were founded for eter- 
" nity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the limbs 
"of a mighty giant; and the ruin is the more visible, 
" from the stupendous relics that have survived the in- 
"juries of time and fortune*.'' 
Hisd*. These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one 
Tth**°" of the first who raised his eyes from the monuments of 
ruins. legendary, to thosc ofclassic, superstition^ 1. Besides 
a bridge, an arch, a sepulchre, and tbe pyramid of 
Gestios^ be could discern, of the age of the republic, 
a double row of vaults in the salt-oifiqe of the Capitol, 
which were inscribed with the name and munificence of 
Gatulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in some de- 
gree, from the perfect form of the Pantheon, to the three 
arches and a marble column of the temple of peace, which 
Ve^tpasian erected after the civil wars and the Jewish 
triumph. 3. Of tha number, which he rashly defines, 
of seven tliermce or public baths, none were sufilcieotly 
entire to represent the use and distribution of the several 
parts ; but those of Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla 
still retained the titles of the founders^ and astonished 
the curious spectator, who, in observing their solidity 
and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and niuUi- 
tude of the columns, compared the labour and expense 
with the use and importance. Of the baths of Constan- 
tine, of Alexander, of Domitian, or ratlier of Tilus, 
some vestige might yet be found. 4. The triumphal 
arches of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, were entire, 
both the structure and the inscriptions; a falling frag- 
ment was honoured with the name of Trajan ; and t>io 
arches, then extant, in the Flaminian way, have been 
ascribed to the baser memory of Faustina and Gallienus. 

4 Capitolium adeo . . . immntatiim tit vineae in setiatomm suhitellia nvc- 
cesserint, slercoruni ac purgumeiUdtMim rcccpiaculuin factiiiiK Uc^piccad 
Pahitiiuim moniem . . . vasta nitlera . . . cxteros coilt-s perluhirk omniH vacua 
sedificiis, ruinis vineisque oppltta cunspicics (CoggiMS dc Vai'ieut. i*'orlun.c. 
p. 21.) 

5 See Po§^£fius, p. I 
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S. After the wonder of the Oolifleam, Poggias might chap. 
have overlooked a small amphitheatre of brick, most ^'^^'' 
probably for the use of the pn&torian camp : the thea- ^ 
tres of Marcellas and Pompey were occupied in a great 
measure by public and private buildings ; and in the 
Circus, Agonalis and Maximus^ little more than the si- 
tuation and the form could be investigated. 6. The C0'» 
lomns of Trajan and Antonine were still erect; but the 
Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried. A people of 
gods and heroes, the workmanship of art, was reduced 
to one equestrian figure of gilt brass, and to five marble 
statues, of which the most conspicuous were the two 
horses of Phidias and Praxiteles. 7* The two mauso- / 

leums or sepulchres of Augustus and Hadrian could not 
totally be lost: but the former was only visible as a 
mound of earth ; and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo^ 
had acquired the name and appearance of a modern for- 
tress. With the addition of some separate and name- 
less columns, such were the remains of the ancient city: 
for the marks of a more recent structure might be de- 
tected in the walls, which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
and opened into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine bun- Gradual 
ilred years after the fall of the Western empire, andRomc.^ 
even of the Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period of 
distress and anarchy, in which empire, and arts, and 
riches, had migrated from the banks of the Tyber, was 
incapable of restoring or adorning the city; and, as all 
that is human must retrograde if it do not advance, every 
successive age must have hastened the ruin of the works 
of antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and 
to ascertain at each sera, the state of each edifice, would 
be an endles| and useless labour, and I shall content 
myself with two observations, which will introduce a 
short inquiry into the general causes and effects. 1. Two 
hundrcM) years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, 
an anonymous writer composed a description of Rome^ 

6 Liber de Mirabilibus Uomx, ex Reg^istro Nicolai Cardinalis de Arrago- 
nU, in Blbliothec& ISt. Isidori Armario IV. No. 69. This treatise, with aome 
short, but pertinent notes, has been published by Montfancnn (Diarium Ita* 
licuiD, p. 2d3— 301), who thus delivers his own criticsl opinion : Scriptor 
ziiimi circiter sxculi, ut ibidem notatur; antiquarix rei imperitiis, et, ut ab 
illo aevo, nugis et anilibus fubellis refertus : led, quia monamenia que iis 
temporibus Homx supei^rant pro modulo recensit, non panim inde lucis mu- 
tuabltur qui Romanis anliquitatibus indagandis operam navabit (p. 2B3). 
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CHAP. Uis ignorance may repeat the same objects nnder 
V^I^^J* atrange and fabaloas names. Yet liiia barbaroas topo- 
grapber had eyes and ears, he could observe the visible 
remaing, be could listen to the tradition of tbe people, 
and he distinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven 
baths, twelve arches, and eighteen palaces, of which 
many had disappeared before tbe time of Poggios. It 
is apparent, that many stately monuments of antiqoity 
survived till a late period', and that the principles of de- 
struction acted with vigorous and increasing energy in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. S. Tbe same 
reflection most be applied to the three last ages; and we 
should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus% which 
is celebrated by Petrarch, and the antiquarians of the 
sixteenth century. While the Roman edifices were still 
entire, the first blows, however weighty and impetaoos, 
were resisted by the solidity of the mass and the har- 
mony of tbe parts ; but the slightest touch would pre- 
cipitate the fragments of arches and columns, that al- 
ready nodded to their fall. 
caiuwiof After a diligent enquiry, I can discern four principal 
dettruc causcs of the ruin of Rome, which continued to operate 
^^ '• in a period of more than a thousand years. I. The in- 
juries of time and nature. II. The hostile attacks of 
the Barbarians and Christians. IIL The use and abase 
of the materials. And^ IV. The domestic quarrels of 
the Romans. 

jur^of" ^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^® ^^ construct monuments far 
nature; more permanent than the narrow span of his own exist- 
ence : yet these monuments, like himself, are perishable 
and frail ;^and in the boundless annals of time, bis life 
and his labours must equally be measured as a fleeting 
moment. Of a simple and <^olid edifice, it is not easyJiow- 
ever to circumscribe the duration. As the wonders of an- 
cient days, the pyramids^ attracted the curiosity of the an- 

7 The Fere Mabillon ( Analecta, torn. it. p. 503.) has published an anony- 
moui pilg^rim of the ninth century, who, in his visit round the churches and 
holy pUces of Rome, touches on several buildings, especially porticoes, 
which had disappeared before the thirteenth century. 

8 On the Septizonium, see the Memoires sur Petrarque (torn. i. p. S^i], 
Donatus (p. 338), and Nrirdini (p. 117.414). 

9 The a^ of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodoras Sico- 
1ns (torn. i. I. i. c. 44 p. 72.) is unable to decide whether they were con- 
structed 1000, or ?400, years before the clxxxth Olympiad. Sir John Mar- 
sham's contracted scale of the Rg>yptian dynasties would fix them about 3000 
years before Christ (Canon. Cbronicus, p.' 47). 
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eieots : an hundred generations^ ttie leaves of autuinn^% chap. 
have dropt into the grave ; aud after the fall of the Pha- ^^^^- 
raobs and Ptolemies^ the Caesars and caliphs, the same ^"^^^^'^"^ 
pyramids stand erect and unshaken above the floods of 
the Nile. A complex figure of various and minute parts 
is more accessible to injury and decay ; and the sileot 
lapse of time is often accelerated by hurricanes andhurri- 
earthquakes, by fires and inundations. The air and^j!^^/^^ 
earth have doubtless been shaken ; and the lofty turrets quakes; 
of Rome have tottered from their foundations ; but the 
seven hills do not appear to be placed on the great cavi- 
ties of the globe ; nor has the city, in any age, been ex- 
posed to the convulsions of nature, which, in the climate 
of Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few 
moments the works of ages into dust. Fire is the most fires; 
powerful agent of life and death : the rapid mischief 
may be kindled and propagated by the industry or ne- 
gligence of mankind ; and every period of the Roman . 
annals is marked by the repetition of similar calamities. 
A memorable conflagration, the guilt or mi9forlune of 
Nero's reign, continued, though with unequal fury, ei- 
ther six, or nine days' ^ Innumerable buildings, crowd- 
ed in close and crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel 
to the flanies ; and when they ceased, four only of the 
fourteen regions were left entire ; three were totally de- 
stroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics of smo- 
king and lacerated edifices'^ In the full meridian of 
empire, the metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her 
ashes ; yet the memory of tfie old deplored their irre- 
parable losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victo- 
ry, the monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. 
In the days of distress and anarchy, every wound is 
mortal, every fall irretrievable ; nor can the damage be 

10 Sec the speech of Glaucus in the Hiad (v. 146). This natural but mc- 
laasboljr image is familiar ta Uoioer. 

11 The leamingr i^d eritielaoi of M. des Vifcnoles (Histoire Critique de la 
Rcpubkique des Lettret, torn. viii. p. 74— Ua ix. p. 172—187.) dates tlie 
fire of Rome from A. D. 64, July 19, and the subsequent persecution of the 
Christians from November 15, of the same year. 

12 Quippe in reg^ones qiiatuordecim Roma dividitur, quarum qtlatttor in- 
teg^rae manebant, tres solo tenus dejectse: septem reliquis pauca teetorum 
yestigia supererant, lacera et semiusta. Among the old relics ihat were irre- 
parably lost, Tacitos enumerates the temple of the moon of Setvius Tul* 
lius ; the fane and altar eonsecrated by Evander prxsenti Herculi i the tern- 
pie of Japiter Stator, a vow of Romulus ; the palace of Numa ; the temple 
of Vesu cum t*enatibus populi Roraani. He then deplores the opes tot ykc« 
toriis quaesitxet Graecarum artium decora .... multa qux seniores memiae* 
rant^quiK repi^ritrl nequibuit (Aiu»al. xr. 40, 41)- 
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CHAP, restored either by the public care of govemmeiit or tbe 
Lxxi. n^tiyity of private interest. Yet t^ causes nay be aU 
^"^^^^^^*^ leged, wliich render the calamity of fire more destruc- 
tive to a flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The nore 
combustible materials of brick; timber, and metals are 
first melted or consumed 9 but the flames may play with- 
out injury or effect on tbe naked walls, and massy 
arches, that have been despoiled of their ornaments. It 
is among the common and plebeian habitations, that a 
mischievous spark is most easily blown to a conflagra- 
tion ; but as soon as they are devoured, the greater edi- 
fices which have resisted or escaped, are left as so ma- 
ny islands in a state of solitude and safety. From her 
inundA- situation, Rome is exposed to the danger of freqoeat in- 
tioni. undations. Without excepting the Tyber, the rivers that 
descend from either side of the Appenine have a short 
and irregular course : a shallow stream in the snmmer 
heats: an impetuous torrent, when it is swelled in the 
spring or winter, by the fall of rain and the melting of 
the snows* When the current is repelled from tbe sea by 
adverse winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to 
the weight of waters, they rise above the banks, and 
overspread, without, limits or contrbul, the plains and ci- 
ties of the adjacent country. Soon after the triumph of 
the first Punic war, the Tyber was increased by unu- 
sual rains ; and the inundation surpassing all former 
measure of time and place, destroyed all the buildings 
that were situate below th^ hills of Rome. According to 
the variety of ground, the same mischief was produced 
by different means; and the edifices were either swept 
away by the sudden impulse, or dissolved and undermin- 
ed by tbe long continuance of the flood*\ Under the 
reign of Augustus, the same calamity was renewed ; the 
lawless river overturned the palaces and temples on its 
banks'^- and, after the labours of the emperor in eleans- 

13 A. U. C. 507, repentina tubversio ifMiut Romae pnevenit triuinphum 
Bomanorum .... diverss ij^nium aqiiammque oUuiet pene absmnsere tir- 
bem. Nam Tiberis insoUtit auctus imbribus et ultra opinionem, vel diiirni- 
Ute vel magnitudine redundans, omTiia Roms atdificia in piano poaita. delc- 
vit. Diveraae qualitates locorum ad unam convenere pernicem : quoniam et 
qu« segnior inundatio lenuit madefacta diasolvityet quae cursua torrentisin- 
▼enit impulsa dejecit (Oroaius, Hist. 1. iv. c. 11. p. 244. edit. Havercamp). 
Yet we may observe, that it is the plan and study of tbe Cbristiaii apologist, 
to magnify the calamities of tbe pagan world. 

14 Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortia 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 

Tcmplaquc Vest*. (Horat. Carm. 1. 2.) 
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ing and widening tto bed that was encumbered wftli chap. 
ruio8^% tiro Tigrlance of hii inccessors was exercised by ^^^^^ 
similar dangers and designs. I'he project of diverting 
into new channels the Tyber itself or some of the de- 
pendent st^amsi was long opposed by superstition and 
local intere^'^ ; nor did the use compensate the toil and 
cost of the tardy and imperfect execution. The servi- 
tude of rivers is the noblest and most important victory 
which man has obtained over the licentiousness of na- 
ture^^ ; and if such were the ravages of the Tyber under 
a firm and active government, what could oppose, or 
who can enumerate^ the injuries of the city after the fait 
of the Western Empire ? A remedy was at length pro- 
duced by the evil itself: the accumulation of rubbish 
and the earth, that has been washed down from the hills| 
is supposed to have elevated the plain of Rome, four- 
teen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level'* ; 
and the modern city is less accessible to the attacks of 
the river*'. 

II. The crowd Of writers of every nition, who impute^n. t^ 
the destruction of the Koman monuments to the Ooths J^g of ^ 
and the Gbristians, have neglected to enquire how fartheBarbt. 
they were animated by an hostile principle, and how ^*,!°^ 
far they possessed the means and the leisure to satiate tuuu. 
their enmity. In the preceding volumes of this History, 
I have described the triumph of barbarism and religion ; 
and I can only resume, in a few words, their real or 
imaginary connexion with the ruin of ancient Rome. 

IfthepnUeecf Numa, and temple of Vesta, were thrown down In Hopace*s 
time, what was conauroed of these buildings by N«ro's fire could hardly de* 
serve the epitliets of vetustissima or incorrupia. 

15 Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis laxavit, »c repurgavit, 
corepletmn oliv ruderibui, et sdifieloruiD prolapsionibus coarctatum (Sue* 
tonius in Augtisto, c. 30. ) 

16 Tacitus (Annal. i. 79.) reports the petitions of the diflerent towns of 
Italy to the senate arainst the measure : and we may applaud the progress 
of reuoa. On * similar occasion, local interests would undoubtedly be con- 
suited s but an English house of commons would reject with coniempt the 
argument* of snpersiation, «• that nature had assigned to the rivers their 
proper eoume,** fee. 

17 See the Cpoques de la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic BufTon; 
Hts picture of Guyana in South America, is that of a new and savage land, 
in which the waters are abandoned to themselves, without being regulated 
by human ittdustry (p. 312. 561. quarto edition.) 

18 tn his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, vol. ii, p. 9B, Ba^er« 
vllle's edition) haa, observed this curious and unquestionable fact. 

19 Tet in modern times, the Tyber has sometimes damaged the city» and 
in the years 1530, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Moratori record three mischie- 
vout and memorable inundationf (torn. xiv. p. 26& 429* torn. xv. p. 99, &c.) 

VOL. VIII. M m 
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CHAT. Our fancy inaj create, or adopt, a pleasing rommce, 
' !:^. that the Goths and YandaU tallied from Seandinavia^ 
" ardent to avenge the flight of Odin^, to break the chaina, 
and to chastise the oppressors, of mankind ; thai Uiey 
wished to born the records of classic literatare, and to 
found their national architecture on the broken members 
of the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. Bat in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither sufficiently 
savage, nor sufficiently refined, to entertain such aspir- 
ing ideas of destruction aad revenge. The shepherds of 
Scythia and Germany had been educated in the armies 
of the empire, whose discipline they ,aequired, and 
whose weakness they invaded : with the familiar ime of 
the Latin tongue, they had learned to reveren<^ the 
name and titles of Rome; and, though incapable of 
emulating, they were more inclined to admire, than to 
abolish, the arts and studies of a brighter period. In 
the transient possession of a rich and onresisting capi- 
tal, the soldiers of Alaric and Geoseric were ^timalated 
by the passions of a victorious army { amidst the wan- 
ton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealtfa was 
the object of their search, nor could they derive either 
pride or pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that 
they had battered to the ground the works oi the consuls 
and CaBsars. Their moments were indeed precious; the 
Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth^', the Vandals on 
the fifteenth, day'' ; and, though it be far more difficult 
to build than to destroy, their hasty assault would have 
made a slight impression on the solid piles of antiquity. 
"We may remember, that both Alaric and Genserie af- 
fected to 8pare the buildings of the city ; that they sub- 
sisted in strength and beauty under the auspicious go- 
vernment of Theodoric'^ ; and that the momentary re- 
sentment of Totila'^ was disarmed by his own temper 
and the advice oF his friends and enemies. From tliese 
innocent Barbarians, the reproach maybe transferred to 
the Catholics of Rome* The statues, altars, and bouses, 

$0 T take this opportunity of declaring, that in the eoune of tvi^vc yean 
I have fbrg;t)Cten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Aaeph to Sweden, 
-wliich I never vtiry seriously believed (vol. i. p. 370.) The Gotbs are appa- 
rently Germans; but all beyond Ossar and Taf$ltu9| it darkneaa or fi»ble, in 
the antiquities of Germany. 

21 lliatory of the Decline, &c. vol. iv. p* 133. 

22 ■ — — vol. IT. p. 310. 

23 — — vol. ▼. p. 21—24. 

124 ■■■ ' * ■ ■ ■ Tol, T. p. 263— 26r. 
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of the d»iiiOQS were ati abominatioii iti tlieir eyes ; aoiS chap. 
ia tlie abmlote comaifttid of the city, they might labour ^^^ 
with zeal and perseverance to erase the idolatry of their ^^^ 
ancestors. The demolition of the temples in the East^ 
affords to them an example of conduct, and'to te^ an ar« 
gument of belief; and it is probable, that a portion of 
guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the Roman 
proselytes. Yet their abhorrence was confined to th« 
mbonments of heathen superstition ; and the civil struc* 
tores that were dedicated to the business or pleasure of 
soeiety might be preserved without injury or scandal. 
The change of religion was accomplished, not by a 
popolar tumult, but by the decrees of the emperors^ of 
the senate, and of time* Of the Christian hierarchy, the 
bishops of Rome were commonly the most prudent and 
least fanatic : nor can any positive charge be opposed to 
the meritorious act of saving and converting the majestic 
structure of the Pantheon'^. 

III. The value of any object that supplies the wants in- tiw 
or pleasures of mankind, is compounded of its substance jj^^^f 
and its form, of the materials and the manufacture. Its tjie mats* 
price most depend on the number of persons by wbom"^' 
it may be acquired and nsed ; on the extent of the mar. 
ket ; and consequently on the ease or diflRcuUy of remote 
exportation, according to the nature of the commodity^ 
its local situation, and the temporary circumstances of 
the world. The Barbarian conquerors of Rome usurp- •. 
ed in a moment the toil and treasure of successive ages; 
but, except the luxuries of immediate consumption, they 
must view without desire all that could not be removed 
from the city In the Gothic wagons or the feet of the 
Vandals'V Gold and silver were the first objects of 

25 Histoiy of thft Becfine, ko. vol. iii.e. zxvili. p. 453—461. 

SS Eodem teropom petiit'a Phocate principe templtim, quod ftppellatn' 
Pa$4btim^ ill quo fecit eockaiam Sanctse Maris temper Virginia, et Omnium 
inartyrami in qua ecclesiae princeps multa bona obtulit (Anastasiua vel po- 
tioa Liber Pontifiealie in Bonifacio IV. in Muraiori, Script. Rerum Itaiicarum, 
tons. til. P. i. p. 135.) Acoording to the anonymoua writer in Montiaiicon. 
the PaiillMon had been towed by Agrippa to Cybela and Neptune, and was 
dedicated by Boniface IV. on the cafends of November, to the Virgin, quie 
eat mater omnium sanctorum (p. 297» 2^8.) - 

27 Flamifmia Vaeca (apud Mont&ucon, p. 155, 156. His Memcnr is like- 
'wise printed, p. 21. at the- end of tbeRoma Anticaof Nardini), and several 
Romans, doctrini graves, were persuaded that the Goths buried their trea- 
aurea at Rome, and bequeathed the secret marks filiis nepotibusqoe. He re* 
laies some anecdotes to prove, that, in his own time, these places were visit'* 
ed and rifled by the Tvansalpine pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic cooquergfs. 
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CHAP. Hieir MMce ; m in ef ersr coaotqr, and in Uie mtHeit 
^^^^ ciMDpaiSy they rqpreteojt the nioit ai^ple convuiad of the 
Uidwtry and posMsstouf of si^nkiad. X vase or a ata* 
tae of those precious metaU might tempt the vaDitgr of 
some Barbarian chief; bat the grosser muUitade, regard- 
less of the forokf was tenacious only of the subetanee ; 
and the melted ingots might be readily divided and 
■tamped into the current coin of the empire. The leaf 
active or less fortunate robbers were rednced to the 
baser plunder of brais^ lead, iron, and copper : what- 
ever bad Mcaped the Goths and Vandals was pillaged 
l^y the Greek tyrants ; and th^ emperor Gonstaasi in 
bis rapacious visit, stripped the bropae tiles from tha 
KDof of the Pantheon**. The edifices of {Lome might 
be coosidered as a vast and various mine ; tha ficst la- 
bonr of extracting the materials was already performed f 
the metals were purified and cast; the mi^bles wera 
hewu and polished; and after foreign and domestic 
rapine had been satiatedi the remains of the city, eould 
a purchaser have been found, were still vensi. Tha 
monuments of antiquity had been left naked of their 
precious ornaments, \>ui tha Romans would denM>Ush 
with their own hands the arches and walls, if the hope 
of profit could surpass the cost of the labour and expor- 
tation. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the aeat of 
the Western empire, his genius would have aspured to 
restore, rather than to violate, t)ie works of the GMars : 
but policy confined the French monarch to the forests 
of Germany; bis taste could be gratified only by de- 
struction; and the new palace of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
decorated with the marbles of Ravenna*^ and Rome^» 
Five hundred years after Charlemagne, a king of 

28 Oronift quje erant in ere ad omatum ciyitatis depotait: aed et eocle- 
aiam B. Maris ad martyred qus de tegulis xreis ooopcrU diacooperuit 
(Anaat. in ViUlian* p. 141^ The base and aacrilegioua Greek bad not even 
the poor pretence of plundering an heathen tenple: the PnathmMivatalrea- 
dy a Catholic church. 

39 For the tpoila of Itovemia (muaiva atqoe narmora) aee tlie original 
grant of pope Adrian 1. to Qharlenagne (Codex Carotin, epiat Izvii. inMu- 
ratoriy Script. Ital. torn. aii. P. ii. p. 323.) 

30 I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet (A. D. 887— 
899), de Rebus gestis Caroli roagni, 1. v. p. 437—440. in the Historians of 
France (torn. v. p. 180): 

Ad qux marmoreas prxstabat Rox4 columnas, 

Quasdani praecipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit 
De tarn longinqui poterit regione vetustas. 
lUius omatum Francia ferre tibi. 



Bieily^||oUv||(|iewii90tM4iMinib«mlflM^^ chap. 
Uie 9^ WAS aappliiid with tht Mme nateriak by thi ^^ 
easy B^npUioq of the Tybsr and the sea ; and Peta-areh^ 
sighs afi indigfiant aooiplaiii^ that the ancient eapital 
of the woHd shonld ad«ii firom bet own bowels tho 
slotbfii) Ifixory of Naples^'. But these examples of 
plooder or parehase were rare in the darker ages } tin4 
the BMBaii% alofte and onenTied, might have applied 
to their private or puUie use the remaining stractnres 
of antiqoityi if in their present form and sitoation thej 
bad not baen naeless in a great measnre to the eity and 
its inhabitants. The walls still deseribed the old eir« 
eomfwenee^ but ikt city bad descended from the seven 
hills into the eampns Martins; and some of the noblest 
monomsnts which had braved the injories of time wera 
loft in a deierty far remote from the haUtations of man^ 
kind. Tbe palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to tiie manners or fortunes of their indigent 
gnceessws : the nse of baths^^ and porticoes was fi^got* 
ten; in the sixth century, the games of the theatre^ am** 
phitbeatre, find circus, bad been interrupted : some tem«» 
pies wave devated to the prevailing won^ip) buttho 
Christian ahorches preferred the holy igore of the 
afoss ; and fashion or reason, had disteiboted after a 
pecnliar model the cells and oflkes of the cloyster. Ua« 
der tbe ecclesiastical reign, the number of these pious 
fonodations was enormously multiplied; and the city 

And T sliaH tdd, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (HUtorians of France, ton. 
▼. p. 378), extroxit etkim Aquitgrani baailisam plurims pulehriuidinia, ad 
cujiu straeturam a Roiu.et IUvenn# Golumnits ct marmora dcvehi fe^it. 

31 I cannot refuae to tranacribe k long passage of Petrach (0pp. p. 536^ 
SSTt in BpiBtoli hortfttoria ad Nicolaum Laurentium), it is so strong and 
full to the point : Nee pudor aut pietas continuit quominus impii apoltata 
Dei templa, occupatas arcea, opes publicas regiones urbis, atque honores na- 
gistratuOm inter se divisos ; fhabeont^J qaav imi in re, turbulenti ac sedi- 
tiosi homines ettotius reliqu» vit9 eonsiliia et ratlonibus diacordes, inhnma- 
ni fusdecia stiipendft aoeietate ponvenerant, in pontes et mcena atqiie irosieri- 
tos lapides desaeeirent. Denique post v\ vel senio collapse palatia, qu» 
quondam iogentes temiefttiit viri, post diruptos arcus triumpbales (wide ma- 
jores horum forsitan corruertint), de Ipsius reUistatis ae proprie imptetatis 
f(agminibas vilem qucstikm turpi mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque 
nttrvCj heu dolo^ I heu scelus indignum ! de vestris marmoreis columnis, d« 
llminibus templorum ad qus nuper ex orbe toto concursus devotiasimus fie« 
bat, de imaginibus s^pulchrorum sub quibus patruro vestrorum venerabilii 
civis Ccimaij erst, ut reliquas sileam, desidiosa Neapolis adornatur. Sic 
paallatim ruinse ipsae deficiunt. Tet king Robert was the friend of Petrarch, 

32 Tet Chavlemagne washed and swam at Aix U Chapelle with an hundred 
of his courtiers (Rginhart, c. 32. p. 108, 1G9}, and Muratori describes, as 
late as tbe year 814, the pubUo baths which were built at SpoLeto in lialy 
( Ana^i^ toou v}. p. 416). 
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CHAP« nw ciMvied witli forty nonutories of mtn^ Unmtf of 
^^^ Wo«ieD, Mid ftixty eluqittfi and e^Aleges of epmeu anil 
prieflte^^ who aggra^ated^ iostead of ralieving, the de. 
popttlatioii of tlie tenUi eeotary. But if tb« ferma of ao- 
etoatarehitaelnre weie diarof^rded by a people iiiseoai- 
ble of their ose and beauty, the plendfnl materiaia were 
applied to every eall of oeoeaaaty or aup^atitioD, till the 
iCaireat eokmoa of the looie and Coriotfaiaa ordero, Ae 
f icheat oiarblea at Faroe and Nuniidia, were degraded, 
pevbapa to the aopport of a oonToiit or a atable. The 
daily bavoe wbieh ia perpetrated by the Turks in the 
oities of 6reeee and A§ia, may afford a nelaoeholy ex- 
ample; aod in thegpradual deatnielion of the mommienta 
of Rone, 8ixtoa the fifth may alone be excused for en- 
ploying the atonea of the Septizooiam in the glorloof 
edifice of St. FetwV\ A fragment, a min, howaoever 
mangled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasnre and 
regret ; but the greater part of the marble wan deprived 
of aobatance, aa well aa of plaoe and proportion ; it was 
burnt to lime for the purpose of eement Since tbe ar- 
rival of Poggius^ the temple of Coneovd'% and many 
aapitel struotores had vanisbed from his eyes; and 
an epigram of the same age expresses a just and pious 
fear, that the oontinttanee of tbis praetiee would finally 
annihilate all the monnmento of antiquity^. The amalU 
ness of their numbers was th^ sole cheek on thn de- 
mands and dapredationa of the Romans. The ima^- 
nation of Petrarch might create the presence of a mi^ 
tj people'^; and I heaitate to believe, that even in the 

33 See the Annali of Iu1y» A. D. 98a For thtt uid'the precedinfr fact, 
- Miirfttori himself it indebted to the Benedictine history of Pere MabiUon. 

34 ViU dt SUto QuintQ, da Gregorio Leti, torn. iii. p. SO, 

35 Forttcyt xdU ConoordiK» <fMm eiim prtmum ad arbenr Mwesti vi Jt 
fere integ^m opere oiarmoreo admodum specioao : Romani poatmoduni ad 
ealcem aedem totam et porticOs partem disjectts columnis aunt demoliti (p. 
13). The te«ple of Oincord was therefbreAiat destroyed by a sedHioo in 
ttke thirteenth century » as 1 have read in a MS. treatise del' Govetno civile 
di Rome, lent me formerly at Rome, and ascribed (I believe falsely) to the 
•elebrated Ckmina. PO|:iriua likewise afiniw, that the sepalchre of Cecilia 
Metella was burnt for lime (p. 19, 30). 

36 Composed by JGneas Sylvius, afcenrard* pope Pids H. aad published 
by MabiUon from a MS. of the queen of Sweden (Musnim Italicum, torn i. 
p. 97). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuaa spectare rumas : 

Ex cig'iis Upsxi gloria prisca patet 
Sed tuus hic popuTus muria defossavetastia 

CalcU in «6«#f laum marmora dura coquit 
Impia tercentum si sic gena egent annoa 

Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erit. 

37 Vagabumtr paritef in UU urbe tarn magnftj quc^ cum propter ipatium 
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finirlenttf eentavy/tliey eonld'te itdseed % a ofett* <mAP. 
tenptible Ibt of thirty *tbree tkoQwndl inlmbittBto* Froa J;^^ 
thftt period to the reign of Leo the testhi if tiiey nioHr- 
pUed to the enootit of eighty-4ve tbottMnd^^ the ki« 
ereue of eitiseae was in soiae d^ree pemieioas to the 
aneieatdty. 

IV . I bare reserved for the laet^ the most potent and ^* '^ 
forcible eaote of destraetion^ the domeetie hoetHkies q^^^ 
of the Romaoe themielves. Under the dominion of the of the Bo- 
Greek and Freneb enfierorey ihepeaee of tlie city was ' 
dietorbed by aecideatal^ tbongh frequent^ sedHtone : it 
is from tlie decline of the latter, from the beginning of 
the temh centnry, that we may date the licentioneness of 
private war, which violated with imponity the laws of 
tiie Code awl the Gospel; without respeetingthe majesty 
of the absent sovermgn, or the presmiee and person of 
the viear of Christ* In a dark period of five hundred 
year s^ Some was perpetually aillieted by the sangninsh 
ry quarrels of the nobles and the people, theGoelphs and 
GhibeMnes, the Colonaa and Ursini ; and if much has 
escaped the knowledge, and much is unworthy of tiie 
notice, of history, I have exposed in the two preceding 
chapttts^ the'causes and effects of the public disorders. 
At such a time, when every quarrel was decided by the 
sword ; and none could trust their lives or properties to 
the in^iotence of law ; the powerful eitiaens were armed 
for sttfety or diUisttce, against the domestic enemies, 
whom they feared or hated. Except Venice alone, the 
same dangers and designs were common to all the free 
republics of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the preroga- 
tive of fortifying their houses, and erecting strong tow- 
ers^* that were capable of resisting a sudden attack. 
The cities were filled with these hostile edifices; and 
the example of Lucca, whiiih contained three hundred 
towers ; her law which confined their height to the mea- 
sure of fourscore feet, may be extended with suitable la- 
titude to the more opulent and populous states. Tb(l 

vacua TidcKtur, popidnm habet immcBmn (0pp. p. €05. Bpiit. Pamiliarev^ 
ii. 14). 

38 These states of the population of Rome at different periods, are de- 
rived from an iorenious treatise of the ph^ician Lancisiy oe Roman! Cceli 
Qualitatibus (p. 122). 

39 All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other free cities 
of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertaining compilation of Mu- 
ratori, Antiquitates Italix medii JE?i, dissertat XK?i. (torn. li. p.,49S— 49d.of 
the Latin, torn. i. p. 445. of the lUlian work). 
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CTHAF. fait itep ^f fcg wnator Bhtawlswrt ig tiri o t i l Hihiiiiu t 

^^1^^ of peace nd joetioey wti to dteiidish (te we keve si- 

'^'^'^^ reedy emn) one hesdfed tad forty of the towen of 

Boflie $ and^ in the last days of aoareby and dieeord^ as 

Ute an the reign of Martin the fifths ferty-lbttr sttll stood 

in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the citj. To 

this liitehievonf patptfse^ th* remaim of antiqaity were 

most readily adapted : llie teaiplee and arehes affoirded 

m broad and solid bana for the new atroctorea of brick 

aod stone ; and we eao name the medem tnrreta that 

were raised en the triomplial monaments of JolinaCs- 

«ar^ Titos, and the Antonines'^'. With some sUght alter- 

Atiotts, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a amosoleain, was 

firansfoiteed into a strong and i^iaeiDns citadel. I need 

not repeat, that the mole of Adrian lias a#sonied the ti* 

fle and form of the castle of fit Angelo^'; the Septiko- 

itinn of Soveros was capable of sta^ng against a ray- 

al army^*} the sepalehre of Metella has sunk under ita 

outworks^; the theatres of Pempey and Mareellno 

were occupied by the SaveUi and Ursini families^; and 

the rongh fortress has been gradually softened to the 

aplendoor and elegance of an Italian palace. Even' 

the chorehes were encompassed with arms and bnU 

warks, and the military engines on the roof of St Pe- 

tof^s were Ae terror of the Vatican and the scandal of 

the Ghristian world. Whaterer is fortiied will be at- 

tacked; and whatever is attadied may be deMroyed. 

Goold the Romans have wrested from the popea tfco 

40 As for instance, Templura Jani nunc dieitar, turrisCentii Prangapanis; 
fH sane Jano imposUx turris lateritic conapfcua hodieque Tettigia auper- 
aunt (MontfaiMon Diarium Italicum, p. 186)t l^he anonyoioas wti^er (p. 
S85.) enumerates, arena Titi, turria Cwtnlaria; Arcus Jiilii Caesaria ct Se- 
natoram, turris de Bratia ; arcus Anton'mi, turria de CoaectiSy &c. 

4t Hadrian! molem ; . . magna ex parte Romanormn iajuria . . . dl8t«ri>r« 
▼It : quod eerie fundttua everttaaent, si eorum manibus pertia, abaumpiiv 
grandibus saxis, reliqua molea ezstitiasot (Poggius de Varietate Fortune, p. 
12). 

43 Againat the emperor Henry tV. (Muratori, Annall dltalia, torn. hL p. 
147). 

43 I must copy an importknt passage of Montfaucon : Turris ingena ro- 
tunda . . . Caeciliae Metells . . . aepulchrum erat, cujus muri tam aolidi, nt 
s()atium perquam minimum intua vacuum supersit : et Torre diBove dicituri 
a bourn capitibus muro inscriptis. Huic sequiori aevo, tempore intestiao- 
rum betlorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta fu it, cujus mcsnia et turres etiatnnum 
▼iaontur ; ita ut seputchrum Metetlx quasi arz oppiduli ftierit. Ferventi- 
bus in urbe ptrtibus, cum Ursini atque Columnenses mutuis cladibua perni- 
den mferfent civltati, in atriuate {MiHia ditionem eederet magni momenti 
erat (p. 142). 
* 44 See the tesCimoniea of Donatus, Nardln), and Montfaucon. In the Sa- 
TeUi palace» the renuuDt of the theatre of Mareellua are attU grcftt and con- 
apicuoua. 
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ea«tl6 of St. As^lo^ tliey bad ^eiolt^ by a piiblie de- chaf. 

cree to aooibilate that moooiiif^at of servitude. Every ^^^^ ^ 

bailding of ilefenee wag exposetl to a siege ; and in ^""''"^^'^^^ 

every aie^e the arts and engines of destraction were la- 

borioQsly employed. After the death of Nicholas the 

foartb, Roflse, without a sovereign or a senate^ was 

abaoduoed six months to ttie for y of eivil war. << The 

'< booses/^ says a eardinal and poet of the times^, 

<< wore erosfaed by the weight add velocity of enormoM 

<- stones^ } the walls were perforated by the strokes of 

^' the battering-ram j the towers were involved in fire 

<^ and smdce; and the assailaiits were stinqilated by ra- 

^< pine and revenge.'^ The work was eonsummated by 

the tyranny of the laws ; and the faetions of Italy alter. 

nately eitercised a blind and tfaoagbtless vengeance oti 

their adversaries^ whose booses and castles they razed 

to the groofid^. In comparing the d^ys of foreign^ with 

the ages of ^omestic^ hostility, we mast proOonnce, that 

the latter have been far more ruinous to the city, and 

our opinion is eonirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. 

^< Bebold^' says the lanreat, <^ the relics of Rome, the 

<< image of ber pristine greatness! neither time nor the 

*^ Barbarian can boast the merit of this stupendous des- 

<< traction : it was perpetrated by her own citizens, by 

^< the aKwt illustrious of lier sons ; and your ancestors 

^^ (be wrileff to a noble Annibaldi) have done with the 

^ batteriBg*ram, what the Punic faero could not accom- 

^ pliib with the sword^.^^ The influence of the two last 

45 James cardinal of St. George, ad Telum auream, in hia metrical Life of 
Pope Celestin V. (Muratori, Script. luL torn. i. P. tii. p. 621. 1. i. e. 1. ver. 
132> &c.) 

Hoc dixiaae aat est, Romam earuiMe Senate 
Mensibua exactia beu tex t belloque Tocatum (^vo^tMj 
In tceluSf in aocioB fratemaque vulnera patret : 
Tormentls jecisse vires immania saxa ; 
Perfodisse domus irabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibus ; incensas turres, obscurataque fumo 
£iimina vicino, quo sit apoUata supellex. 

46 Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Antiquiti Italiane» torn. i. p. 42/^ 
431.) finds, that stone bullets of two or three hundred pounds weight wer« 
not uncommon ; and they are sometimes computed at xii or xviii cantari of 
Genoa, each eantaro weighing 150 pounds. 

4T The sixth law of the Yisconti prohibits this common and mischievout 
practice ; and strictly enjoins, that the houses of banished citizens should b# 
preserved pro communi utilitate (GualTaneua de U Flamraa, in Muratori* 
Script. Kerum Italicaruro, torn. xii. p. 1041.) 

48 Petrarch thus addresses bis friend, who, with shame and tears, had 
•hewn him the moenta, lacerv specimen miserabile Romae, and declared hit 
own intention of restoriog them (Camioa Latina» 1. Tu epist. Fauto Amiib*» 
leoait xii. p. 97, 98) : 

VOL. vni. N n 
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CHAF. ftmugiu oi ihtBjMmi in some degree be mulUplied 
^ Lxxi. i^y ^^^ other; since the bonees and towers, which were 
; ^^^^^^^^ ^lubverted by civil war, cei}iiired a oew and perpetual 

supply from the nonum^nis of antiquity. 
/ Tbe Coll- These general observations may be separately applied 
'm'hithe ^ ^^^ amphitheatre of Titos, which has obtaiaed the 
lut of osme of CoLis£UM^% either from its magnitude or from 
Tituf* Nero's colossfil statue : an edifice, had it been left to 
time and nature, which might perhaps have claimed aa 
eternal duration* The curioiis antiquaries^ who have 
computed the numbers and seats, are disposed to be- 
lieve, that above the upper row of stone steps, the am- 
phitheatre was encircled and elevated with several 
stages of wooden galleries, which were repeatedly cod- 
sumed by fire, and restored by tbe emperors. Whatever 
was precious, or portable, or profane, tbe statues of 
goils, and heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculp- 
ture, which were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves 
of silver and gold, became tbe first prey of conquest or 
fanaticism, of the avarice of tbe Barbarians or tbe Chris- 
tians. In tbe massy stones of the Ooliseum, many boles 
ere discerned ; and the two most probable conjectures 
' represent the various accidents of its decay. These 
stones were connected by solid links of brass or iroD| 
nor bad the eye of rapine overlooked the value of tbe 
baser metals^^ : the vacant space was converted into a 
fair or market; the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioa- 
ed in an ancient survey ; and the chasms were perfo- 
rated or enlarged to receive the poles that supported 

Nee te parva manet senratia faraa rulnia 
Quanta quod iniej^rx fuit olim gloria Romx 
Reliqtiix teatantur adhuc ; quai long'ior xtas 
Franp^ere aon raluit { noQ vis aut ira cruenti 
Hotlis^ ab cgregiis franguotur civibus heu I heu ! 

Quod iUe nequivit fHaimibatJ 

Perficit hie aries. 

49 The fourth part of the Verona Ulustrata of the Marquit Maffci, pro- 
fessedly treats of amphtheatres» partieularly those of Rome and Verona, of 
tlicir dimenaiona, wooden galleries, &c. It is from magnitude that he de- 
rives the name of Colottertm or Coliseums sinpe the same appellation was ap- 
plied to the amphitheatre of Capua, withotrt the aid of a colossal stattif; 
•ince that of Nero was ei'ected in the court fin atrioj of his palace, snd i.«t 
in tbe Coliseum (P. iv. p. 15—19. 1. i.e. 4) 

50 Joseph Maria Suar^s, a learned bishop, and the author of an history of 
Praeneste, has composed a separate dissertaiion on the seven or eight prt'iba- 
ble causes of these holes, which has been since reprinted in the Roman The- 
aaurus of Sallengrc. MontfJiucon (Diarium^p. 2oa.) pronounces the rapu'C 
ot the Uarbariaus to be the unam gcrmanamque causani foraminum. 
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tlie shops or tents of the mechanic trades^. RedQced chak 
to its naked majesty, the Flavian ampbithftaf re was con- y^^^^l^ 
templated with awe and admiration by the pilgrims of 
the North; and their rude enthnsiasm broke forth in a 
fiublime proverbial expression, which Is recorded in the 
eighth centory^ in the fVagraents of the veneraMe Bede : 
''As long as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand; 
'' when the Goliseom falls, Rome will fall; when Rome 
'Tails, the world wilt fall'^'^ In the modem system of 
war, a situation commanded by three hills would not be 
chosen for a fortress ; but the strength of the walls and 
arches could resist the engines of assault; a nnmeroas 
garrison might be lodged in the enclosure ; and while 
one faction occupied the Vatican and the Gapitat, the 
other was entrenched in the Lateran and the Goliseom'^. 

The abolition at Rome of the ancient games most be Games of 
understood with some latitude : and the carnival sports, ^"^* 
of the Testacean mount and the Circus Agona,lis'% were 
regulated by the law" or custom of the city. The se- 
nator presided with dignity and pomp to adjndge and 
distribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the pallium*^, as 
it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the Jews 
supplied the annual expense'^; and the races, on foot, - 

51 Donatus, Roma Velus ct Nova, p. 285. 

52 Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabit tX Roma ; qu^ndo cadet Ooljrseiis, ca- 
det RoinB< qfiando cadet RonMf cadet ^t roufulus (Beda in £aicerptis aea 
CoUcictaneis apud Ducange Glossar. med.et infinix Latinitatia, torn. ii.p.407. 
edit. Basil.) Tliis saying must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who ' 
visited Rome beibre the year 7^, the aera of Bede's death i for 1 do aot be- 
lieve that our venerable monk ever passed the sea. 

53 1 cannot recover in Muratori's original Lives of the Popes (Script. Re- 
rum Italicartim, torn. iii. P. i.), the passage that attests this hostile partition^ * 
which must be applied to tlie end of the eleventh or tlie beginning of tbo 
twelfth century. 

54 Although the structure of the Circua Agonalis be destroyed, it still 
retains its form and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona): and the interior space 
affords a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But the Monte Testaceo, 
that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only adapted for the annual prac- 
tice of burling from top to bottom some wagcm-loadsof live bogs for the dU 
version of the populace (Statuta Urbis Rome, p. 1S6.) 

55 See the Statuta Urbis Romae, I. iii. c. S7, 88, 89. p. 185, 186. 1 have al- 
ready given an idea of this municipal code. I1ie races of Nagona and Monte 
Testaceo are likewise mentioned m the Diary of Peter Antonius from 1404 
to 141 7 (Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom xxiv.p. 1124.) 

56 The FulHum, which Menage so foolishly derives from Palmarfum, it 
an easv extension of the idea and the words, from the robe or cloak, to the 
materials, and from thence to their application as a prize (Muratori, dissert, 
xxxiii.) 

57 For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid each rear U30 florins, of 
which Xht odd thirty represented the pieces of siiver for which Judas had 
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CHAF. to Imiikack^ or m (AmmtBf wen tMobtod by » Hit 
J|;™\ and tmimanwt of Mveoty-two of the Roimo youth. 
Y^^ la the year one tbooaaad three haodred and tbirty.twot 
feast ia a bolUfMsty itfter the fuhioii of the Moore and Spa- 
^^"' oiardfl^ wae oalebfoted in the OolieeoBi iteelf; aodtbo 
A.D. i332,UviBg laaonere are paiated io a diary of the tioiee«>* A 
^p^- 3. ^nveaieot or^ of beochoe was reetored ; and a geiie- 
ral proelaoiation, ae far ae Rimini and Uavenna^ taHted 
the ooblee to exereaee their skill and eourage io ilut pe- 
filooe adventure. The Roeiao ladies were marshalled 
in three s<)uadroney and eeated in three baleoniee, which 
on this day, the third of Aeptember^ were lined with 
scarlet clothe The fair Jaeova di Rovere led the matrons 
from beyond the Tyber^ a pure and native raee, who still 
represent the features and charaeter of anttqnity. The 
remainder of the eity was divided as usual between the 
Coloona and Ursini : the two fkctions were proud of the 
number and beauty of their female bands : the charms 
of Savella Ursini are mentiooed with praise ; and the 
Colonna regretted the absence of the youngest of their 
bouse, who had sprained her ancle in the garden of 
Zero's tower. The lots of the ehampioM were drawn by 
^' an old and respeetableeitiMo ; and they descended into 
the arenap or pit, to eneounter the wild bulls, on foot as 
it should seem, with a single spear. Amidst the crowd, 
our annalist has selected the names, colours, and devices, 
of twenty of the most conspieuous knights. Several of 
the names are the most illastrious of Rome and the eccle- 
siastical state $ Malatesta, Polenta, delle Yalle, Cafa- 
rello, Savelli, Gapocciu, Cooti, Annabaldi, Altieri, 
Corsi ; the colours were adapted to their taste and situ- 
ation ; the devices are expressive of hope or despair, 
and breathe the spirit of ^lantry and arms. << 1 am 
<< alone like the youngest of the Horatii/^ the confidence 
of an intrepid stranger : ^^I live disconsolate/' a weep- 
ing wiflower : << I burn under the ashes,'' a diacreet lo- 
ver : << I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia," the ambiguous de- 



bet rayed his matter to their anoeetors. There was a fo«t.cmce of Jcwisb. as 

veil as of ChrUtian youths (Siatuu Urbls» ibitlen.) 

. 58 This extraordinary b«n feast in the Coliseum is described, from tra- 
dilton raiher thau memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldeaco* in the most 
aticient fragments of Roman annals (Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarufn* 
torn, xii p. 535| 536) : and however fanciful they may seciA« tbl^ are deeply 
narked wilh the colours of truth and nature. 
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tiumtiMi of « Mdem iMMtiM : ^My Mtb in u pm,^ eHAP. 
the motto of a white liverjx ^' Who it sticiiiger thee my- Jf^ 
*^ eelf?^^ of a liott'a hides « If I am drovaed in bloody ''^^^^ 
^< what a ideasaat deatb/^ the wish of feroeioot oou«» 
rag0« The pride, or prodeoee of the Urtini restrained 
them from the field, whiek wae oeeopied by three of 
their hereditary rivals^ whete iaseripiieiifl denoted the 
lofty ^eatneeg of the Golonoa name t <^ Theagh tad, I 
<<amatrong:^^ <^ Streos as I am gveat :^' 'aflfalV^ 
addressing himself to the spectators^ <^yoo fall with 
«< me:^^— ^intimating (says the eonteroporary writer) that 
while the other families were the sohjects of the Tati«» 
ean, they alone were the supporters of the Capiloh 
The combats of the ampidtheatre were dangeroos and 
bloody. Every champion snceessively encountered a 
wild bull; and the victory may be ascribed totbeqnad- 
rupeds^ since no more than eleven were l^ on the fields 
with the loss of nine wounded and eighteen killed on 
the side of their adversaries. Bome tS the noblest fa^ 
milies might mourn, but the pomp of the funerals^ in 
the eburciiee of St. John Lateran and St. Maria Mag-^ 
giore^ aflforded a second holiday to the people. Doabt^ 
less it was not in such coaffiets that the blood of the " 
Romans should have been shed ; yet in blaming their 
rashness^ we arc compelled to applaud their gallantry; 
and the noble volunteers, who display their magoift^ 
eenee, and risk their lives, under the , balconies of the 
fair, excite a more generous sympathy than the then- ' 
sands of captives and malefactors who were reluctantly 
dragged to the scene of slaughter'^ 

This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a injuries, 
singular, festival: the demand for the materials was a 
dally and continual want, which the citizens could gra« 
tify without restraint or remorse. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a scandalous act of concord secured to both fac- 
tions the privilege of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Ooliseom^; and Poggius laments 

59 Muratori bat given a tefMrate disaertation (the xzixth) to Uie gamea 
of the Italians in the middle ages. 

60 In a eonelte but inatifiethre memoir, the abb6 Barthelemy (Memoifea 
de rAcademie det InscriptioQa, torn, szviti. p. 565.) baa mentioned thia 
ai^reement of the factiona of the XiTth century, de Tiburtino facieodo in the 
Coliseum, from an original act in the arehiTaa of ]2oae. 
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CRAP. 0iat tife greater part of thiae stdnes bad' been bnmt to 
^^^^' , Kme by the folly of the Romans^. To cheek this abose^ 



and to prevent the nocturnal crimes that might be per- 

Ctrated in the vast and gloomy recess^^ Eagenina the 
irth anrronnded it with a wall ; and, by a charter 
long esctant^ granted both the ground and edifice to the 
mooka of an adjacent conrent^. After bis death^ the 
Wall was overthrown in a tomult of the people; and had 
they themselves respected the noblest monument of their 
fathers^ they might have jnslified the resolve that it 
ahoold never be degraded to private property. The 
inside was damaged ; bnt in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, an »ra St taste and learning, the exterior cir- 
enmferenee of one thonaand six hundred and twelve 
ftet was still entire and inviolate; a triple elevation of 
foorseore arches, which rose to the height of one hon. 
died and eight feet Of the present ruin, the nephews 
of Paul the third are the gniRy agents ; and every tra- 
veller who views the Farnese palace may curse the sa. 
erilege and luxury of tliese upstart princes^. A similar 
reproach is applied to the Barberini : and the repetition 
and conse- of injury mi^t be dreaded from every reign, till the Go- 
xhTo^iu W**""* ^*» placed nnder the safeguard of religion, by the 
seum. most liberal of the pontiffii, Benedrct the fonrteenth, who 
consecrated a spot which persecution and faUe had 
stained with the blood of so many Obristian martyrs^. 
fgnoranee When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of 
barism^of *^^^^ monumeots, whose scattered fragments so far sor- 
the Bo. pass the most eloquent descriptions^ he was astonished 



mans. 



61 Colisenni . . . Qb BtulUtiain Romanorumwy'^riex^iirlesdcftloeinde- 
letiim, says the indigiiant Fogg^ius (p. 17) : bnt hU expression, too strong 
for ihe present age, must be very tenderiy spt>Ued to tlitt icvth ceBtufjr. 

^2 or the OUvetsn monks* Mont&iscon (p. 143.) sffirms this Uat from the 

memorials of Fl&minms Vacca (No. 72.) They stUi hoped* on some fatuic 
occasion, to revive and vindicate iheir grant. 

63 Afier iiKasurtng the priscus ampitheatri gyrus, Montfatteon (p. 143.) 
only adds, that it was entire under Paul III: tacendo clamat Muratori (An- 
nali d*ltalia, torn. xiv. p. 371) more freely reports the guilt of the Farnese 
pope, and the indignation of the Homan people. Against the nephews of 
Urban VIII. I have no other evidence than the vulgar saying, "Quod non fe- 
"ceriint Barbari, fecere Barbarini^** which was perhaps suggested by the 
resemblance of the words. 

64 As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the rain 
of the Coliseum : Qudd si non suopte merito at^ue pulchritudhie dignum 
fuisset quod inproKas srceret mamis, indigna res utique in loctim tot uar* 
tyrum cruure sacrum tanlopere szvitttm esse. 
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at thp Hpine lodifiirQiiM^' of.ttM BMM»i t)ie«iMlvM^ oraf. 
he WAS bumbled rather than elated by the discovery^ ^^^^' 
tbat^ except his frieod Bj^m and one of the ColoBiiai 
a stran^r of the Rbdne was more ^oaversan^ with these 
aotiquities than the nobles and natives of 4be metropo- 
li8^\ The igaorani&e and credaU^ oS the Komans are 
elabonately displayed in the old survey of the city which 
was composed about the be^nning of the thirteenth een« 
tury ; and^ without dwelling on the. manifold errors of 
name and place, the legpojl. of the Capitol^ may pro* 
voke a smile; of contempt and indignation. <^ The Gapi- 
*^ tol/' . says the anonymous writer, ^^ is so named s^ 
^< being the head of the world ; where the consuls and 
^^ senators formerly resided &r the government of the 
<^ city and the globe* The stropg and lofty walls were 
(i covered with glass and gold, and crowned with a roof 
^^ of the richest atid mpst curiotts carving. Below theci* 
^^ tadel stood a pidace, of gold for the. greatest part, de<- 
^^ corated with precbus stones, and whose value might 
^^ be esteemed at one-third of the world itself. The sta- 
<^ toes of all the provinces were arranged in order, each 
^^ with a small bell suspc^nded from its neck ; and such 
^^ was the contrivance of art mag^c^^, that if the province 
'' rebelled against Home, the stajtoe turned round to that 

6B T«t tile Statute of Rome (I- 1^<- c 81. p. 182.) impose a fine of 500 ar|. 
rti on whoMevar thall detnoliah aiif anmnt ediftce, ne minis c'mtaa defor* 
meiur, et ut anliqua aedificia deporem urbis perpietuo repreacDtent. 

66 Tn his first risit to Rome (A. D. 1337. See Memoires sur Petrarque, 
torn. i. p. S93, fce.)» Petrarch it stnick mute miraeulo rerum tantanim, et 
Btuporia mole obruiua .... Prctentia-TerPt mirum dietA, niliU imminuH: 
vere major fuit Roma majoresque sunt reliquiae quam rebar. Jam non orbem 
ab hftc urbe domitum, sed tarn sero domitum, miror (0pp. p. 605. Famlli- 
9XC9, ii. 14b Joanni Columns). 

67 He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of JohnColonna. Q,ui enim 
bodte magis i^ari rerum Romanarum, quam Romani cives ? Invitus dico 
Dusquaio laiiius Roma eognosciior quam Rom«. 

68 After the description of the Capitol^ be adds, status eraiit quot sunt 
mundi provincix ; et habebat quaelibet tintinnabulum ad coilum. Et erant 
ita per magicam artem dispositx, ut quando aliqiia regie Romano Imperio 
rebelKs erat, statim imsgo illius provinciae vertebat se contra iilam ; unde 
tintinnabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad coilum ; tuncque yates Capitolii 
qui erant custodes senatui, &c. He mentions sn example of the Saxons^ 
and Suevjy who, after (hey had been subdued- by Agrtppa, again rebelled : 
tintinnabulum sonuit s sacerdos qui erat in speculo in hebdomad^ senator!- 
bus nuntiavit : Agrippa marched back and reduced the^- Persians (Ano- 
nym, in Montfaucon, p. 297* 398). 

69 The same writer afiirms, Uiat Virgil captus a Romanis in?isibiliter ex- 
lit, ivitque Neapolim. A Roman magician, in the xith century, is intro- 
duced by William of Malmsbury (de Gestis Regum Anglorum, 1. ii. p. 86) ; 
and in the time of Flaminius Vacca (No. 81. 103.) it was the vulgar belief 
that the strangers (the QothaJ invoked the dsemons for the discovery of hid- 
den treasures. 



sao Ttm rmcLom anb fall 

CHAP, ^i qo«rter of' Mbe Iim?61m, the bell fftng, the profihet of 
2;^^ <^ the Capitol reported the prodigy^ and the senate v?as 
*f admoniiihed of the iiopendiDg danger.'^ A seeond ex- 
ample of less importaQce^ though of equal abeordiiy, 
may be drawn from the two marble horses^ led by two 
naked youths, which ba^e stnee been traasportod from 
thebatbiof Coostaatioe to the^iiirioal bill. The gnrand. 
less applieatioD of the namea of Pbidias and Praxiteles 
may perhaps be exeoeed; bat these Grecian sculptors 
should not have been removed above four hundred years 
from the age of Ferieles to that of Tiberius : they should 
not have been transformed into two philosophers or ma- 
gicians, whose nakedness was the symbol of truth and 
knowledge, who revealed (o the emperor his most se- 
eret actions ; and, after refusing all pecuniary reeom- 
peoM, solicited the honour of leaving this eternal monu- 
ment of themsetves^^ Thus awake to the power of ma- 
gic, the Remans were insensible to the beauties of art : 
no more than five atatues were visible to the eyes of Pog- 
^us ; and of tlie multitudes which chance or design 
had buried under the ruins, the resurrection was fortu- 
nately delayed till a eafer and more enlightened age^^ 
The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had been ex- 
plored by some labourers, in digging a vineyard near 
the temple, or convent, of the Mioerva ; but the impia- 
Uent proprietor, who waa tormented by some viaits of 
curiosity, restored the unprofitable marble to its former 
pave^'. The discovery of a statue of Pompey^ ten feet 
in length, was the occasion of a law^sait. It had l>een 
found under a partition- wall : the equitable judge had 
pronounced, that the head should be separated from 
the body to satisfy the claims of the contiguous own- 

70 Anonym, p. 289. Montfkucon (p. 191.J jtwtly observes, that if Alex- 
ander be represented* these statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olym- 
piad Ixxxiii.) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ), who lived before that conqueror 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 19V 

71 William of Malmsbury (I. li. p. 86, 87.) relates a manrellotts discoTeiy 
(A.B. 1046.) of Pallas, the son of Evander, who had been slain by Tumus ; 
the perpetual li^t in his sepulchre, a Latin epitaph, the corpse, yet*entire, 
of a young giant, the enormous wound in his breast (pectus perforat ingens), 
9cc. If this fable rests on the slightest foundation, we may pity the bodies, 
as well as the statues, that were exposed to the air in a barbarous age. 

72 Prope. porticum Minervae, statua est recubantis, cujus caput integrfk ef. 
figie,taniap magnitudinis.ut signs omnia exce'dat. Quidam ad plantandoa 
arbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cam plures in dies ma- 
gi s concurrerent, strepitum adenntium fastidittm<|ue pertcsos, horti patro* 
nus congest^ humo texit (Poggius de Varietate FoKunie^ p. 12). 
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ers ; and the senttocd Woulcl have been execatid^ if the chap. 
iatercession of a cardinal^ and the iibenlity of a pope, ^^^i- 
had not rescued tlie Roman hero frem the hands of his ''^'^'^'^^ 
barbaroQs eoantrymen^'. 

Bnt the cloads of barbarism were gradnally dispel- Restora- 
led ; hn4 the peaceful authority of Martin the fifth ando^'^^enu 
his successors, restored the ornaments of the city as well of the city. 
as the order of the ecclesiastical state. The improve- ^j^f*^^' 
ments of Rome, since the fifteenth century, have not 
been the spontaneous produce of freedom and industry^ 
The first and most natural rootmf a great city, is the la- 
bour and populousness of the adjacent country^ whicb 
supplies the materials of subsistence, of mlinufactures> 
and of foreign trade. But the greater part of the Gam- 
pagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary and desolate 
wilderness : the overgrown estates of the princes and 
the clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent 
and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty harvests are con- 
fined or exported for the benefit of a monopoly. A se- 
cond a^d more artificial cause of the growth of a i^etro- 
polis, is the residence of a monarch, the expense of tt 
luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent provinces^r 
Those provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall 
of the empire : and if some streams of the silver of Pe- 
ru and the gold cif Brazil have been attracted by the 
Vatican ; the revenues of the cardinals, the fees of of* 
fice, the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and the rem- 
nant of ecclesiastical taxes, afford a poor and precarious 
supply, which maintains however the idleness of the 
court and city. The population of Rome, far below the 
measure of the great capitals of Burope, does not ex- 
ceed one hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants'^; 
and within the spacious inclosore of the walls, the larg- 
est portion of the seven hills is overspread with vine- 
yards and ruins. The beauty and splendour of the mo- 
dern city may be ascribed to the abases of the govern- 
ment, to the influence of superstition. Each reign (tbe 
exceptions are rare] has been marked by the rapid ele- 

73 See the Memorials of Flaminius Vacct^No. 57, p. 11, 12. at the end 
of the Roma Antica of Nardini (1704, in 4to). 

74 In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome (without including eight or 
ten thousand Jews) amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages en Espagne 
ct en Ualie, torn. iii. p. 217, 218). In 1740, they had increasc:d to 146,080; 
and in 17G5, 1 left them, without the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant whether 
tliey have since continued)?! » progressive state. 
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CHAP, vation of a oew family, enriched by the childless pon- 
^^^'- tiff at the expense of the church and country. The pa- 
^^^"^^^^^ laces of these fortunate nephews are the most costly 
monuments of elegance and servitude ; the perfect arts 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture, have been 
prostituted in their service, and their galleries and gar- 
dens are decorated with the most precious works of an- 
tiquity, which taste or vanity has prompted them tocoK 
lect. Th6 ecclesiastical revenues were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pomp of the 
Catholic worship ; but it is superfluous to enumerate 
their pious foundations of altars, chapels, and churches, 
since these lesser stars are eclipsed by the sun of the 
Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the most glorious 
structure that ever has been applied to the use of reli- 
gion. The fame of Julius the second, Leo the tenth, 
, and Sixtus the fifth, is accompanied by the superior 
merit of Bramante and Fontana, of Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo : and the same munificence which had 
been displayed in palaces and temples, was directed 
with equal aeal to revive and emulate the labours of an- 
tiquity. Prostrate obelisks were raised from the ground, 
and erected in the most conspicuous places ; of the ele- 
ven aqneducts of the Caesars and consuls, three were re- 
stored ; the artificial rivers were conducted over a long 
series of old, or or new, arches, to discharge into marble 
bitsins a flood of salubrious and refreshing waters : and 
the spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. Peter's, 
is .detained by a column of Egyptian granite, which rises 
between two lofty and perpetual fountains, to the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet The map, the de- 
scription, the monuments of ancient Rome, have been 
elucidated by the diligence of the antiquarian and the stu- 
dent^': and the footsteps of heroes, the relics, not of sa- 

75 The Fere Montfaacon distributes bis own obaervntions into tventy 
days, he should have styled them weeks, or months, of his visits to thedificr- 
cnt parts of the ciiy (Diarium Italirum, c. 8—20. p. 104 — 301). That lcarr.cd 
Benedictine reviews Uk* topographers of ancient Rome ; the first efforts of 
Blondus, Fulvius*, Martianus and Faiinus, the superior labours of Pyrrus Li- 
gorius, had his le irnin^ been equal to his labours ; the writing of Onuphri- 
us Panrinius, qui omnes obscuravit. and the recent but imperfect books of D> 
natus and Nard'ni. Yet Montfaucon still sighs for a more complete plan and 
description of he old city, which must be attained by the three followirj 
methods : 1. The measurement of the space and intervals of the ruins 2 
The study of inscriptions, and the places ikhertr they were found. 3 The in- 
vestigation of all tht- acts, charters, diaries of the middle ages, which nameuijT 
spot or buiiding of Rome. The laborious workj sucb m Montfaucoa desired, 
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perstiiio*, but of empire, are devodtly visited by a new chap, 
race of pilgrims from the remote; and ouce savage, ^ ''^^'• 
countries of the North. 

must be promoted by prhicely op public manificence : but the great modern 
plan of NoUi (A. D. 1748) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the 
ancient topography of Rome. 



Of these pilgrims, and of every reader^ the attention ^>nai cop- 
will be excited by an history of the decline and fall of'^^*"'**** 
the Roman empire; the greatest, perhaps, and most 
awful scene, in the history of mankind. The various 
causes and progressive effects are connected with many 
of the events most interesting in human annals : the 
artful policy of the CaBsars, who long maintained the 
name and image of a free republic ; the disorders of 
military despotism ; the rise, establishment, and sects 
of Christianity ; the foundation of Constantinople ; the 
division of the monarchy ; the invasion and settlements 
of the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia ; the insti- 
tutions of the civil law ; the character and religion of 
Mahomet ; the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; the 
restoration and decay of the Western empire of Char- 
lemagne; the crusades of the Latins in the East; the 
conquests of the Saracens and Turks ; the ruin of the 
Greek empire ; the state and revolutions of Rome in 
the middle age. The historian may applaud the im- 
portance and variety of his subject; but, while he ia 
eoDscioos of his own imperfections, be must often ac- 
cuse the deficiency of his materials. It was among the 
rains of the Capitol, that I first conceived the idea of a 
work which has amused and exercised near twenty 
years of my life, and which, however inadequate to my 
own wishes, 1 finally deliver to the curiosity and can- 
tlour of the Public. 

bAUSANNB, 
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J{.B^ lU Rom/m J^umttais r^ f» the Volume, and $h0 Figure* U Me Page. 



ABAJl^ the Sar*cen» herobin of his wi- 

dew, vol. vi. 336. 
AhbauidM^ elevation of the house of, to 
tlM office of caliph of the Saraeens, vi. 
426. 
MdaXlah^ the Saracen, his excursion to 
plunder the fair of Abyla, vi. 341. His 
Africaa expedition, ibid, 

Mdabiutlek, caliph of the Saracens, re- 
ioses tribute to the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and establishes a.national 
mint, vi. 412. 

MdcdrahmMOt the Saracen, establishes 
his throne at Cordova in Spain, vi. 430. 
Splendour of his court, 432. His esti- 
mate of his happiness, 433. 

MdelaxiSf the Saracen, his treaty with 
Theodemir the Gothic prince of Spain, 
ru 394. His death, 397. 

Mderttme^ his expedition to France, and 
victories there, vi. 421. His death, 424. 

Md9l MotaOeb, the nandfather of the 
prophet Mahomet, his history, vi. 243. 

Mj^aru$f inquiry into the authenticityof 
his correspondence with Jesus Christ* 
¥i.l54. 

^bganu^ the last king of Edessa, sent in 
chains to Borne, i. 233. 

^blaaWf the confidential prstfect under 
Constantine the Great, a conspiracy 
formed against, him on that emperor's 
death, ii. 310. Is put to death, 312. 

Mu •^yub, his history* and the venera- 
tion paid to his memory by the Maho- 
metans, vi. 410. viii. 160. 

AMtbeker, the friend of Mahomet, is one 
of his first converts, vi. 263. Flies from 
Mecca with hire, 266. Succeeds Ma- 
homet as caliph of the Saracens, 295. 
His character, 312. 

Mu Caab^ commands the Andalusian 
Moors, who subdued the isUnd of 
Crete, vi. 445. 

JIbu Sophiofif prince of Mecca, conspires 
the death of Mahomet, vi. 266. Bat- 
ties of Beder and Ohud, 273—274. 
Besieges Medina without success, 275. 
Surrenders Mecca to Mahomet, and 
receives him as a prophet, 273. 



Ahu Tahert the Carmathiao, pillages 
Mecca, vi. 457. 

Abulfedot his account of the splendour of 
the caliph Moctader, vi. 431. 

Ahulphaaragiuet |»imaie of the Eastern 
Jacobites, some account of, vi. 62. His 
encomium on wisdom and learning* 
435. 

MwuUmtau, general of the East and pa- 
tron of the eunuch Eutropius, is dis- 
graced and exiled by him, iv. 171, 

Jihfla, the fair of, plundered by the Sara- 
eens,vi*34L> 

AAtfttinia^ the inhabitanta of, described, 
V. 244. Tiieir alliance with the empe- 
ror Justinian, 245. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory of, vi. 72. ' 

wffcacittf, bishop of Amida, an uncommon 
instance of episcopal benevolence* iv. 
204 

Mkaia, its extent, i. ^. 

Aerep the memorable siege of, by the cru- 
saders, vii. 283. Final loss of, 299. 

Jicttentf institutes of Justinian respect- 
ing, V. 358. 

Jictivm, a review of Eoman affurs afler 
the battle of, i. 67. 

Jidauctu89 tlic only martyr of distinction 
during the p^ secution under Diocle- 
tian, ii. 207. 

AdolplttUf the brother of Alaric, brings 
him a reinforcement of troops, iv. 113. 
Is made count of the domestics to the 
new emperor Attalus, 119. Succeeds 
his brother as king of the Goths, and 
concludes a peace with Honorius, 136. 

Adoption, the two kinds of, under the 
Greek empire, vii. 223. note. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, custom 
of, and derivation of the term, vii. 21. 

Adomos the Genoese governor of Pho- 
caea, conveys Amurath II. from Asia to 
Europe, viii. 34. 

Adrian I. pope, his alliance with Charle- 
magne against the Lombards, vi. 176. 
His reception of Charlemagne at 
Rome 179. Asserts the fictitious do- 
nation of Constantine the Great, 182. 

Adultery, distinctions of, and how pun- 
ished by Augustus, v. 370.N By Uie ' 
Christian emperors, 372. 
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JBHa Capitoh'na foanded on Moimt Sion, 
by Hadrian, ti. 66. 

jaSUuM Paiui, his Tripartite^ the oldest 
work of Roman jurisprudence^ v. 319. 

•Xtmtianui, governor of Paononia and 
Maesia, routs the barbarous invaders 
of the empire, and is declared empe- 
ror by his troops, i. 283. 

JBneat of Gaza, bit attestation of the 
miraculous ^ih of speech to the Ca- 
tholic confessors of Tipasa, whose 
tongues had been cot out, iv. 409. 

JRiua» Sylviutf his account of the im- 
practicability of an European crusade 
agamst the Turks, viii. 166. His epi- 
gram on the destruction of ancient 
buildings in Rome, 370. ti»ie. 

J&ra of ^e world, remarkable epochas 
in, pointed out, v. 111. n^te, 

— Gelalxan, of the Turks, when set- 
tied, vii. 180. 

Aerial tribute, in the Eastern empire, 
what, T. 76. 

JEHuM, sumamed the Atheist, his charac- 
ter and adventures, iii. 25. 35. 52. note, 

— The Romaic general under Valen- 
tin iau lU. his character, iv. 212. His 
treacherous scheme to ruin ceunt Bo- 
niface, 215- Is forced to retire into 
Fanaonia, 224. ' His invitation of the 
Huns into the empire, 233. Seizes the 
administration of the Westenr empire, 
267. His character as given by Rena- 
tuB a contemporary historian, 368. Em- 
ploys the Huns and Alani in the de- 
fence of Gaul, 269. Concludes a peace 
with Theodorio, 273. Raises the siege 
of Orleans, 283. Battle of Chalons, 
286. His prudence on the invasion of 
Italy by Attila, 295. Is murdered by 
Valeniinian,301. 

Jlfrica^ its situation and revolutions, i. 
29. Great revenue raised from, by the 
Romans, 179. Progress of Christiani- 
ty there, li. 127. 

— Is distracted with religious discord 
in tlie time of Constant ine the Great, 
iii. 3. Character and revolt of the Cir- 
cumcellions, 67. Oppressions of, un- 
der ihe government of count Roman* 
us, 386. General stale of Africa, 291. 

— — Revolt of count Boniface there, ir. 
213. Arrival of Genseric king of the 
Vandals, 216. Persecution of the Do- 
natists, 217. Devastations of, by the 
Vandals, 220. Carthage surprised by 
Genseric, 2i25. Persecution of the Ca- 
tholics, 399. 

.—» Expedition of Belisarius to, v. 121. 
Is recovered by the Uomans, 134. The 
fovernmeut of, settled by Justinian. 



135. Revolt of the troops there, im« 
der Stoza, 249. Devastation of Ihe 
war, 253. 

-Jii— Invasion of, by the Saracens, yL 
372. Conquest of, by Akbah, 377. De- 
cline and extinction of Christianity 
there» 403. Revolt and independence 

' of the Saracens there, 460. 

JUfflaUteet the Saracen dynasty of, tI. 
460. 

Aglae^ a Romaa lady, patroniaet St. Bo- 
niface, ii. 208. 

•^rtcoZa, review of his conduct in Bri- 
tain, i. 5. 

•^rtcttAure, g^reat improvement of, in the 
western countries of the Roman em- 
pire, i. 59. State of, in the Eastern 
empire, under Justinian, v. 63. 

Jij€LXf the sepulchre of, how distinguish- 
ed, ii. 226. 

MxnatHn, battle of, between Uie Saracens 
and the Greeks, vt. ?32. 

Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in Afri- 
ca, vi. 377. 

Alani, occasion of these people invadinf^ 
AiSia, i. 363. Conquest of, by the 
Huns, iii. 335. Join the Goths who had 
emigrated into Thrace, 355. See G«<As, 
and VandaU, 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of wsr 
under Theodosius the Great, iii. 442. 
Becomes the leader of the Gothic re- 
volt, and rskvages Greece, iv. 31. He 
escapes from Stilicho, 35. Is appoint- 
ed master general of the Eastern IMy- 
ricum, 36. His invasion of Italy, 39. 
Is defeated by Stilicho at Pollentia, 44. 
Is driven out of Italy, 48. Is, by trea- 
ty with HonoriuSy declared master ge- 
'neral of the Romun armies throughout 
the prxfecture of Illyricum, 69. His 
pleas unA mouves for marching to 
Rome, 82. Encamps under the walls 
of that city, 84. Accepts a ransom, 
and raises the siege. 111. His negoti- 
ations with the emperor Honorius, 113: 
His second siege of Rome, 117. Places 
Attains on the imperial throne, 119* 
Degrades him, 121. Seizes the citf 
of liome^ 123. His sack of Rome com- 
pared with that by the emperor 
Chai*les V. 131. Retires from Rome, 
and ravages Italy, 133. His death and 
burial, 135. 

Alarie If. king of the Goths, his over- 
throw by Clovis king of the Franks, 
iv.435. 

Alberic^ the son of Murozia, his revolt^ 
and government of Rome, vi, 309. 

Alhigevie of France, pcrsecittioii of, vii. 
62. 
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Jilboin, kiDf^ of the liombardft, his histo- 
ry, V. S82. His alliance with the Avars 
against xhr Geptdz, 384. Keduces the 
Gepidae, o85. He undertakes the con- 
quest of Italy, 386. Orerrtins what is 
now called Lombardy, 389. Assumes 
the i-e^al title there, 39U. Takes Pa- 
▼ia, and makes it his capital city, ib. 
Is murdered at the instigation of his 
qui-en Rosamond, 391. 

JRchemy, the books of, in Egj^t, desti'oy- 
ed by Diocletian, i. 411. 

Aleppo, sieg^e and capture of, by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 350. Is recovered by the 
Greeks, 466. Is taken and sacked by 
Tamerlane, viii. 13. 

Alexander III. pope, establishes the pa- 
pal election in the college of caI^di- 
nals, viii.'l97'. 

Aleaeander, archbishop of Alexandria, ex- 
communicates Ariua for his heresy; iii. 
17. 

Alexander Severut, is declared Caesar by 
the emperor Ebgabalus, i. 165. Is 
Taised to the thront , 167- Examina- 
tion into his pretended victory over 
Artaxerxts, 234. Shewed a regard for 
the Christian relijiion, it. 185. 

Alexandria, a j^eneral- massacre there, by 
order of the emperor Caracalla, i. 152. 
The city described, 315. Is ruined by 
ridiculous intestine commotions, 316. 
]^ famine and pestilence, 317. Is be- 
sieged and taken by Diocletian, 409. 
The Christian theology reduced to a 
systematical form in the school of, ii. 
134. Namber of martyrs who suffer- 
ed there in the persecution by Decius, 
170. 

^ The theological system of Plato 

taught in the school of, and received 
by the Jewt there, iii. 8. Questions 
concerning the nature of the trinity, 
agitated m the philosophical and 
christian schools of, 11. 16. History 
of the archbishop St .\thanasius, 37. 
Ontrag^s attending his expulsion and 
the establishment of his successor, 
George of Cappadocia, 54. The city 
distracted by pious factions, 60. Dis- 
l^raeeftil life and tragical death of 
George of Cappadocia, 163. Restora- 
tion of Athun'asius, 167. Athanasius 
banished by Julian, 168 Suffers great- 
ly by an earthf)* take, 312. 

— — History of ;he temple of Serapis 
there, iii. 461. This temple, and the 
famous library, destroyed by bishop 
Theophilus, 463. 

— — Is taken by Amrou the Saracen, vi. 
363. The famous library de8troycd,366. 



Alexius Angrehif, his usurpation of the 
Greek empire, ^nd character, vii. 311. 
Plies before the crusaders, 328. 

Alexius 1. Conmenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 131. New titles of 
dignity invented by him, vii. 19. Bat- 
tle of Durazzo, 132. Solicits the aid 
of the emperor Henry III. 136. 

— Solicits the aid of the Christian 
princes against the Turks, vii. 195. 
His suspicious policy on the arrival of 
the crusaders, 220. Exacts homage 
from them, 222. Profits by the suc- 
cess of the crusaders, 256. 

Alexius II. Comnenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 138. 

Alexius Strate^puhis, the Greek general, 
retakes Constantinople from the La- 
tins, vii 375. 

Alexius t the son of Isaac Angelus, his 
escape from his uncle, who had depo- 
sed his father, vii. 312. His treaty 
with the crusaders for his restoration, 
322 Restoration of his father, 332. 
His death, 337. 

Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine of 
St. Thomas in India, vi. 57. 

Algebra, by whom invented, vi. 438. 

Ati'y joins Mahomet in his prophetical 
mission, vi. 264. His heroism, 277. 
His character, 294. Is chosen calipk 
of the Saracens, 296. Devotion paid 
at his tomb, 301. His posterity, 
302. 

AUgerrtt defends Cumae, for his brother 
Te>as, king of the Goths, ▼. 278. Is 
reduced, 279. 

Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps 
his station, i. 404. 

AllemamU, the origin and warlike spirit 
of, i. 290. Are driven out of Italy by 
the senate and people, 291. Invade 
the empire under Aurelian, 332. Are 
totally routed, 334. Gaul delivered 
from their depredations by Constan* 
tius Chlorus, 407. 

— — Invade and establish themselves in 
Gaul, ii. 369. Are defeated at Stras* 
burgh by Julian, 374. Are reduced 
by Julian in his expeditions beyond 
the Rhine, 380. Invade Gaul under 
the emperor Valentmian, iii. 269. Are 
reduced by Jovinus, 271. And chastis- 
ed by Valentinian, 273. 

— — Are subdued by Clovis king of the 
Franks, iv. 423. 

Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his 
reijfn,vii. 170. 

Alypius, governor of Britain, is com- 
missioned by the emperor Julian tore- 
build the temple of Jerusalem, iii. 149. 
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jSmala, king of the Goths, his high cre- 
dit among tbem, i. 274, 
Jtmalatantha^ qiieen of Italy, her hlatory 
and cbaractert v. 148. Her death, 
151. 
Amulphij deacriptton of the city, and its 

commerce, vii. 123. 
Amazon9t improbability of any society of, 

i. 349. note. 
«9fltAi<^n, reflections on the violence, and 
▼arious operations of that passion, vL 
149. 
Jtnbroae, St. composed a treatise on the 
trinity, for the use of tl^e emperor 
Gratian, iii. 387. Tiote. His birth and 
pronation to the archbishopric of 
Milan, 413. Opposes the Arian wor- 
ship of the empress Jus tins, 413. 
Befuses obedience to the Imperial 
power, 417. Controuls the emperor 
Tbeodosius, 433^ 434. Imposes pen- 
ance on Theodosius for his cruel treat- 
ment of Thessalonica, 435. Employ- 
ed his influence over Gratian and 
Theodosius, to inspire them with 
maxims of persecution, 449. Oppo- 
ses Symmachus, the advocate for the 
old Pagan religion, 455. Comforts 
the citizens of Florence with a dream, 
when besieged by Radagaisus, iv. 
58. 
AmdOf siege of, by Sapor king of Per- 
sia, ii. 364. Receives the fugitive in- 
habitants of Nisibis, iii. 229. Is be- 
sieged and taken by Cabades king of 
Persia, V. 99. 
%/lmir, prince of Ionia, his character and 

passage into Europe, vii. 474. 
Ammiamitf the historian, his religious 
character of the emperor Constantius, 
iii. 34. Uis remark on the enmity of 
Christians toward each other, 70. 
His account of the fiery obstructions 
to restoring the temple of Jerusalem, 
151. His account ot the hostile con- 
test of Damasus and Urstnus for the 
bishopric of Rome, 2§8. Testi mony \ n 
favour of his historical merit, ^7^. His 
character of the nobles' of Rome, iv. 
i 92. 

^mmomiitf the mathematician, his mea- 
surement of the circuit of Rome, iv. 
106. 
Jlmmomu», the monk of Alexandria, bis 

martyrdom, vi. 15. 
JtimHumy siepre and destruction of, by 

the caliph Motasscm, vi. 452. 
^mphiiociUt bishop oflconium, gains tlie 
favour of the emperor Theodosius by 
an orthodox boit mot, iii. 396. 



Jtw^thnatrt at Rome, a description of, 

i. 388. viii. 274.' 
Amrou, bis birth and character, vi. 
357. His invasion and conquest of 
Egypt, 358. His administration there, 
369. His description of the country, 
370. 
Amriratk /. sultan of the Turks, his reign, 

vii. 478. 
Anmrath II. sultan, his reign and charac- 
ter, viii. 99. 
Anadioreta, in monkish history, describ- 
ed, iv. 387. 
Anacletu$, pope, his Jewish extractionj 

viii. 207. 
Aniutanut /. marries the empress Ari- 
adne, V. 5. His war with Theodorlc, 
the Ostrogoth king of Italy, la His 
economy celebrated, 72. His long wall 
from the Propontis to the Euxine, 93. 
Is humbled by the Catholic clergy, vi. 
38. 
Anattasiut IL emperor of Constantino' 
pie, vi. 92. His preparations of de- 
fence against the Saracens, 413. 
Atiastaaui, St. his bjief history and mar- 
tyrdom, V. 4^. mte. 
Anatho^ the city of, on the banks of the 

Euphrates, described, iii. 190. 
JlndiUima, derivation of the name of that 

province, vi. 385. note, 
^imiromiau, president of Lybia, excom- 
municated by Synesius bishop of Pto- 
lemais, ii. 430, 431. 
Amlronicu^ Comnenus, his chai;acter, and 
first adventures, vi. 138. Seizes the 
empire of Constantinople, 146. His 
unhappy fate, 148. 
Andronicu9 the elder, emperor of Con- 
.stantinople, his superstition, vii. 423. 
His war with .his grandson, and abdi- 
cation, 428. 
Andronicus the younger, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, his licentious character, 
vii. 425. His civil war against his 
grandfather, 427. His reign, 430. Is 
vanquished and wounded by sultan Or- 
chan, 472. His private application to 
pope Benedict of Rome, viii. 43. 
Angora^ battle of, between Tamerlane 

and Bajazet, viii. 17.* 
Anianut^ bishop of Orleans, his pious 
anxiety for the relief of that city when 
besieged by Attila the Hun, iv. 280. 
Anician family at Rome, brief Histoiy 

of, iv. 87. 
Anne Comueiia, character of her history 
of her father, Alexius I. emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 131. Her conspi- 
racy against her brother John, 133 » 
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Anthenduf^ emperor of the West, his de- 
scent and investiture by Leo the Great, 
iv. 339. Ris election confirmed at 
Rome, 340. Is killed in the sack of 
Rome by Ricimer, 356. 

^Hthemitut przfect of the East, charac- 
ter of bis administration, in the minor- 
ity of the emperor Theodosius the 
younger, iv. 154. 

Jhithendvs^ the architect, instances of his' 
g^reat knowledge in mechanics, v. 8*i. 
Forms the design of the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, 84. 

JinthoTttf^ St. father of the Egypt'win 
monks, his historyy iv. 372. 

JlnthropormorpMte»f among the early 
Christians, personifiers of the Deity, 
vi. 8. 

^ntioeh, taken and destroyed by Sapor 
king of Persia, i. 304. Flotirishmg 
state of the Christian church there, ia 
the reign of Theodosius, ii 123. 

— — , History of the bodyof St.Babylas, 
bishop of, iii. 151. The cathedral of, 
shut up, and its wealth confiscated by 
the emperor Julian, 162. Licentious 
mannersofthe citizens, ir6. Popular 
discontents during the residence of Ju- 
lian there, 178. 

— ♦ Sedition there, against the empe- 
ror Theodosius, iii. 427. The city par- 
doned, 430. 

, Is taken, and ruined, by Chosroes 

king" of Persia, v. 224. Great destruc- 
tion there by an earthquake, 297. Is 
again seized by Chosroes II. 454. 

— , Is reduced by the Saracens, and 
ransomed) vt. 351. Irrecovered by the 
Greeks, 466. 

— , Besieged and taken by the first 
crusaders, vii. 233. 

Aitonina, the wife of Belisarius,her cha- 
racter, V. 118. Examines and con- 
victs pope Sylverius of treachery, 171. 
Her activity during the siege of Rome, 
173, Hersecret history, 187. Founds 
a coweot for her retreat, 290. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court 
of Sapor king of Persia, stimulates 
him to an invasion of the Roman pro- 
vinces, ii. 361. 

Jntoninua Piua, his character and that of 
Hadrian compared, i. 8. Is adopted 
by Hadrian, 86. 

^ntminut Marcita, his defensive wars, i. 
10. Is adopted by Pius at the instance 
of Hadrian, 86. His character, 94. 
Ris war against the united Germans, 
265. Suspicious story of his edict in 
favour of the Christians, ii. 182« 

Ap^t Jlrriu9, prietorian pracfect, and fat 
ther-in-law to the emperor Numerian, 
Vol. Vm. P 



is killed by Diocletiati as the presump. 
tive murderer of that prince, i. 392. 
^pkarban, the Persian, his embassy from 
Narses king of Persia, to the emperor 
Galerius, i. 420. 
Jpocahfpte, why now admitted into the 

oanon of the Scriptures, ii. 84. note. 

^pocaucuf, admiral of Constantinople, 

his confederacy against John Cantacu- 

zene, vii. 433. His doath, 437. 

^polUnaris, bishop of Laodicea, bis hy- 

. pothesis of the divine incarnation of 

Jesus Christ, vi. 9. 
JlpolUnaria, patriarch of Alexandria, but- 
chers his flock in defence of the Ca> 
tholicdoctrineofthe incarnation, vi. 68. 
•^poUomut of Tyana, his doubtful charac- 
ter, i. 343. note, 
^otheoaia of the Roman emperors, how 

this custom was introduced, i. 78. 
•Apaimar dethrones Leontius emperor of 
Constantinople, and usurps hisplace, 
vi. 89. 
Jpulia, is conquered by the Normans, 
vii. 111. Is confirmed to them by 
papal grant, 116. 
JlquHeia^ besieged by the emperor Maxi* 
min, i. 205. Is taken and destroyed 
by Attila king of the Huns, iv. 292. 
Aquitaint is settled by the Go(hs, under 
their king Wallia, iv. 156. Is con- 
quered by Clovis king of the Franks, 
iv. 438. 
ArMi^ its situation, soil, and climate, vi. 
221. Its division into the Sandtft th6 
Stomf, and the Mappif, 223. The pas- 
toral Arabs, ib. Their horses and ca* 
mels, 224, 225. Cities of, 226. Man- 
ners and customs of the Arabs, 227. 
Their language, 234. Their benevo- 
lence, 236. History and description 
of <Mie Caaba of Mecca, 238. RelU 
gions, 241. Life and doctrine of Ma- 
homet, 243. Conquest of, by Maho* 
met, 280. Character of the caliphs, 
312. Rapid conquests of, 314. Lim- 
its of their conquests, 408. Three ca* 
liphs established, 430. Introductioa 
of learn ingamonii^ the Arabians, 434, 
Their prog^ss in the sciences, 436w 
Their literary deficiencies, 440. He. 
ctine and fall of the caliphs, 458. 
Arbetio^ a veteran under Constantine the 
Great, leaves his retirement to oppose 
the usurper Procopius, iii. 250. 
ArbogaattBf the Frank, his military pro- 
motion under Theodosius in Gaul, and 
conspiracy against Valentinian the 
Younger, iii. 440. Is defeated by The- ' 
odosius, and kills himself, 445. 
^rra^iut, son of the emperor Theodosius, 
suc^eedi to the empire of the East, i?. 
P 
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1. His magnificence, 166. E&tent 

of his dominions, 167. Administni- 
lion of his favourite eunuch Eutropius, 
168. His cruel law against treason, 
173. Signs the condemnation of Eu- 
Iropius, 178. His interview with the 
revolters Tribigild and Gainas, 180. 
His death, and supposed testament, 
193. 

ArcHteciure, Roman, the general mag- 
nificence of, indicated by the existing 
ruins, i. 49- 

VirdaburiuM, his expedition to Italy, to re- 
duce the usurper John, iv. 20S/. 

Argonavtt^ the object of their expedition 
to Colchos, V. 230. 

Ariadne, daugbier of the emperor Leo, 
and wife of Zeiio, her character, and 
marriage afterward with Anastasiut, 

T.5. 

Am, a tribe of the Lygians, their terrific 
mode of waging war, i. 370. 

Arintfunu, is appointed general of the 
horse by the emperor Julian on }xi9 Per- 
sian expedition, iii. 189. Distinguishes 
hi mself against the usurper Procopius, 
250. 

AriovitiuSf seizes two-thirds of the lands 
of the Sequant in Gaul, for himself and 
his German followers, iv. 450. 

ArUtobulu^ principal minister of the 
bouse of Carus, ia received into confi- 
dence by the emperor Diocletian, i. 
396. 

Arhtotle, his logic better adapted to the 
detection of error, than for the disco- 
very of truth, vi. 438. 

Ariut, is excommunicated for heretical 
notions concerning the Trinity, iii. 17. 
Strength of his party, ibid. His opi- 
nions examined in the council of Nice, 
20. Account of Arian sects, 24. X^oun- 
cil of Rimini, 28. His banishment and 
recalt 31. His suspicious death, 32. 

»-*— , The Arians persecute the Catho- 
lics in Africa, iv. 399. 

Armenia^ is seized by Sapor king of Per- 
sia, i. 302. Tiridates restored, 412. He 
is again expelled by the Persians, 416. 
Is resigned to Tiridates by treaty be- 
tween the Romans and Persians, 423. 

— , ts rendered tributai^ to Persia, on 
tlie death of Tiridates, ii. 315. Cha- 
.racter of Arsaces Tiranus, king of, and 
his conduct toward the emperor Ju- 
lian, iii. 185. Is reduced by Sapor to 
a Persian province i 294* 

*— >, Its distractions and division be- 
tween the Persians and the Romans, 
iv. 204. 

— ^, History of Christianity there, vi. 
^5. 



Anme$o£ the EMtem empire, state of, 
under the emperor Maurice, ▼. 442. 

Armuriea, the proyinces of, fi>rm a free 
jg;ovefnment independent of the Ro- 
mans, iv. 159. Submits to Clovis king 
of the Franks, 428. Scttkmcnt of Bh- 
tons in, 474. 

Armwr, defensive, is laid aside by the 
Romans, and adopted by the Barbari- 
ans, iii. 448. 

AmoUl of Brescia, his heresy, and hit- 
tory, viii.178. 

Arrug^on, derivation of the name of that 
province, i. 22. note. 

Arrian, his visit to, and descriptioa of, 
Colchos, V. 234. 

Ar9a€e$ JHranua, king of Armenia, his 
character, and disafiection to the em- 
peror Julian, iii. 185. Withdraws his 
troops treacherously from the Roman 
service, 206. His disastrous end, 294. 

Araentua, patriarch of Constantinople, ex- 
communicates the emperor Michael 
Palxologus, vii. 40S. Faction of the 
Arsenites, 404. 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated snd 
slain by Artaxenea king of Persia, i. 
221. 

Artaban, his conspiracy against the em- 
peror Justinian, v. 267. Is entrusted 
w ith the conduct of the armament sent 
to luly, 270. 

Ariaairei, kinj^ of Armenia, is deposed 
b^ the Persians at the instigation of 
his own subjects, iy. 206. 

Artavaade; bis revolt against the Greek 
emperor Constantine V. at Constanti* 
nople, vi. 162. 

Artaxerxeat restores the Persian monsr- 
chy, i. 221. Prohibits every worship 
but that of Zoroaster, 228. His war 
with (he Romans, 234. Uis character 
and maxims, 237. 

Artendua, duke of Egypt under Constsn- 
tius, is condenmed to death under Ju- 
lian, for cruelty and corruption, iii. 
110. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history 
obscured by monkish fictions, iv. 475. 

Arvandua, praetorian przfsct of Gaul, his 
trial and condemnation by the Roman 
senate, iv. 350. 

Aacalan, battle of, betw^n Godfrey kin^ 
of Jerusalem, and the sultan of Egypt* 
vii. 247. 

Aacatica, in ecclesiastical history, accoont 
of, IV. 371. 

Aaclepiodatua reduces and kilhi the Bri- 
tish usurper AUectus, i. 405. 

Aaia, summary view of the revolutioss 
in that quarter of the world, i.219. 

A9ia Miwr described, i. 27. AmouAt of 
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its tribute to Rome, ITS. U conquered 
by the Turks^ vii. 182. 

^siarch, the nature of this office among 
the ancient Pagans, ii. 119. note. 

Aapar is commissioned by Theodosius the 
Younger to conduct Valentinian III. to 
Italy, ir. 209. PbM^es his steward Leo 
on the throne of the Eastern empire, 
^37. lie and his sons murdered by Leo, 
V. 3. 

AtfosBhUt the principality of, destroyed 
by the Mog^lsi vii. 461. 

A99embiie$ of the people abolished under 
the Roman emperors, i. 76. The na- 
ture of, among the ancient Germans, 
252. 

Aittfritt, the province of, described, iii. 
192. Is invaded by the emperor Ju- 
lian, 194. His retreat, 211. 

Astartef her image brought from Car- 
thage to Rome, as a spouse for Blaga- 
balus, i. 163. 

Attolpfmaf king of the Lombards, takes 
the city of Ravenna, and attacks Rome, 
vi. 173. Is repelled by Pepin king of 
Prance, 174. 

Attrology, why cultivated by the Arabym 
astronomers, vi. 438. 

AthalariCf the son of Amalasontha, queen 
of Italy, his education and character, 
V.149. 

AthanariCt the Gothic chief, his war 
against the emperor Valens, iii. 304. 
His alliance with Theodosius, his 
^th and funeral, 378. 

Athatuuiiu, St confesses his understand- 
ing bewildered by meditating on the 
divinity of the Logos, iii. 13. General 
view of his opinions, 22. Is banished, 
ol- His character and adventures, 37. 
167. 234. His death, 262. Was not 
the author of the famous creed undc^ 
his name, iv. 407. notc» 

»4fAoTuu<u9, patriarch of Constantinople, 
his contesU with the Greek emperor 
Andronicus the Rider, vii. 423. 

MhenaU, daughter of the philosopher Le* 
ontius. See Eudocia, 

Athenty the libraries in that city, why sud 
to have been spared by the Goths, i. 
302 Naval strength of the republic of, 
during its prosperity, ii. 51. note. 

-»-, Is laid under contribution by Ala- 
ric the Goth, iv. 32. 

^-^, Review of the philosophical history 
of, ▼. 103. The schools of, silenced by 
the emperor Justinian, 107. 

^— , Revolutions of, after the crusades, 
and its present state, vii. 419. 

AthoSf mount, beatific visions of the 
monks of, vii. 441. 

Atlantic Oiteant deriratioA of its niune, i. 
30. 



AttacotU, aCftledonian tribe of cannibals, 
account of, iii. 284. 

•Aitaitu, prefect of Rome, is chosen em- 
peror by the senate, under the influence 
of Alaric, iv. 119. Is publicly degrad* 
ed, 121. His future fortune, 148. 

Attalutf a noble youth of Auvergne, his 
adventures, iv. 458. 

Atiila, tiie Hun, iv. 234. Description of 
his person and character, ib. His con- 
quests, 237. His treatment of his cap* 
tives, 245. Imposes terms of peace on 
Theodosius the Younger, 249. Op- 
presses Theodosius by his ambassa- 
dors^ 25 1 . Description of his royal re- 
sidence, 256. His reception of the ara- 
basadors of Theodosius, 258. His be- 
haviour on discovering the scheme of 
Theodosius to get him assassinated, 
263. His haughty messages to the em- 
peror9*oflhe East and West, 267. His 
invasion of Gaul, 279. His oration to 
his troops on the approach of iEtitis and 
Theodoric, 285. Battle of Chalons, 
286. His invasion of lUly, 290. His 
retreat purchased by Valentinian, 296. 
His death, 298. 

Atyt and Cybelet the fable of, allegorised 
by the pen of Julian, iii. 125. 

Avars, are discomfited by the Turks, ▼. 
207. Their embassy to the emperor 
Justinian, 208. Their conquests in Po- 
land and Germany, 209. Their em- 
bassy to Justin II. 381. They join the 
Lombards against the Gepidae, 384. 
Pride, policy, and power, of their cha- 
gan Baian, 436. Their conquest, 439. 
Invest Constantinople, 470. 

A'verroes, his religious infidelity, how far 
justiffiable9 vi. 441. note. 

Aversa, a town near Naples, built as a 
settlement for the Normans, vii. 109. 

AugurB, Roman, their number and pecu- 
liar office, iii. 450. 

AugwHne^ his account of the miracles 
wrought by the body of St. Stephen, 
iii. 476. Celebrates the piety of the 
Goths in the sacking of Rome, iv. 125. 
Approves the persecution of the Do- 
natists of Africa, 218. His death, cha- 
racter, and writings, 221. History of 
his relics, vii. 185. note. 

AugutUdut, son of tbe patrician Orestes, 
is chosen emperor of the West, iv. 360. 
Is deposed by Odoacer, 361 His ba- 
nishment to the Lucullan villa in Cam- 
pania, 364. 

Affuetue, emperor, his moderate exercise 
of power, I. 2. Is imitated by his suc- 
cessors, 3. His naval regulations, 20. 
His division of Gaul, 22. His situation 
after l^e battle of Actium, 67. HejrO' 
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forau the MMte, 68. Procures a se- 

natorul grant ot the Imperial dignity, 
69. D vibian of the pruvlncea between 
him and the senate, 72 I« allowed 
his military command and guards in 
the city of Rome; ib. Obtains the con- 
sular and iribuniiian offices for life, T3. 
His cha: acier and policy, 80. Adopts 
T I be ruts, 83. Formed an accurate re- 

Sister of the revenues and expenses of 
le empire, 178. Taxes instituted by 
him, 18\j. His naval establishments 
at Uavenna, iv. 51. 

Augrugtm and C<e»ar, those titKs ezplam- 
eti and discrimmated, i. 79. 

Aviemu, his character and embassy from 
ValentmikH HI. to Attila king of the 
Huns, iv. 296. 

Avignon^ the holy see how transfeiTed 
from Home to that city,yiii 202. Re- 
turn of Pope Urban V. to Rqpie, 239. 

Avitus, his embassy from iEtius to Thco- 
doric king of the Visigoths, iv. 282. 
Assumes the empire, 314. His depo- 
sition and death, 319. 

Aurelian, emperor, h is birth and services, 
i. 328. His expedition against Pal- 
.myra, 343. His triumph, 349. His 
cruelty, and death, 354, 355. 

Aurengxebe, account of his immense 
camp, i. 232> note. 

Aureolut is invested with the purple on 
tSe Upper Danube, i. 318. 

AwoniiUt the tutor of the emperor Gra- 
tian, his promotions, iii. 387. note. 

Autharit, king of the Lombards in Itay, 
his wars with the Franks, v. 401 His 
adventurous gallantry, 408. 

Autuut the city of, stormed and plunder- 
ed by the legions in Gaul, i. 339. 

Jfuvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, 
revolutions of, iv. 455. 

AuxiUarie9, Barbarian, fatal consequen- 
ces of their admission into the Roman 
armies, ii. 265. 

Axuch, a Turkish slave, his generous 
friendship to the princess Anne Com- 
nena, vi. 134. And to Manuel Com- 
nenus, 135. 

Aiimuntiumt the citizens of, defend their 
privileges against Peter, brother of the 
Eastern emperor Maurice, v. 441. 

Aximuti remarkable spirit by the citi- 
zens of, against Attila and his Huns, 
iv. 250. 



MaalbnCt description of the ruins of, vi. 

343, 
^ubiftaSf 8t. bishop of Antioch, his post- 

Jiumous history, iil. 161. 



B^autUt in Gaul >reffDlt o^ its oeeasion* 

and suppression by Mazimisn, i. 400. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of 
tlie Abbassides, vi. 430. Derivation 
of the name, 431. note. The falkn 
state of the caliphs of, 462. The city 
of, stormed and sacked by the Moguls, 
vii. 461. 

Bahram, the Persian general, his charac- 
ter and exploits, y. 426. Is provoked 
to rebellion, 429. Deihronea Chosroes, 
432. His usurpation and death. 433. 

Bidan, chsgan of the Avars, his pride, 
polity, and power, v. 436. His perfi- 
dious seizure of Sirmium andSingidu- 
Dum, 438. His cMiquesis, 439. His 
treacherous attempt to seize the em- 
peror Heraclius, 459. Invests Constan- 
tinople in conjunction with the Per- 
siana, 470. Retires, 472. 

BaJuMit I sultan of the Turks, his reign, 
rii. 480. His correspondence with Ta- 
XBerlane, viii 11. b defeated and cap- 
tured by Tamerlane, 19 Inquiry into 
the story of the iron cage, 20. His 
sons, 31. • 

BalUnuM elected joint emperor with Ma- 
ximus, by the senate, on the deaths of 
the two Gordians, i. 201. 

Baldwin^ count of Flanders, engages in 
the fourth crusade, vii. 314. Is chosen 
emperor of Constantinople, 350. Is 
taken prisoner by Calo John, king of 
the Bulgarians, 360. His death, 361. 

Baldwin II. emperor of Constantinople, 
¥ii. 368 His distresses and expedi- 
ents, 370. His expulsion from that 
city, 377. 

Baldwin^ brother of Godfrey of Bouilbo, 
accompanies him on the first crusade, 
Tti. 211. Founds the principality ti 
Edessa, 232. 

Baltic Sea, progressive subsidence of the 
water ot; i. 240. note. How the Ro- 
mans acquired a knowledge of the na- 
val powers of, iii. 277. note. 

^apti$m, theory and practice of, among 
the primitive Christians, ii. 41L 

Barbary^ the name of that country, 
whence derived, vi. 382. note. The 
Moors of, converted to the Mahome- 
tan faith, 403. 

BarbatiOf general of the infantry in Gaul 
under Julian, his misconduct, ii. 375. 

Barehochebao, his rebellion against the 
emperor Hadrian, ii. 141. 

Barda^ Celtic, their power of exciting a 
martial enthusiasm in the people^ i. 
260. 

Bardtt British* their peculiar office and 
duties, iv. 480. 

Barif is taken from the Saracens by tbt 
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joint «fibrt8 of the Lfttin and Greek 
empiiesy vii. 102. 
BariaoMt a Calabrian monk, his dispute 
with the Greek theologums about the 
light of mount ' habor, vii. 442. His 
embassy to Rome, from Adronious 
the younger, Tui. 44. His literary 
character, 79. 
Basil I. the Macedonian, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 108. Reduces the 
Paulicians, vii. 58. 
Basil II. emperor of Constantinople, tt. 
121. His great wealth, vii. 14. Hia 
inhuman treatment of the Bulgarians, 
73. 
Basil, archbishop ofCcsarea, no evidence 
of his having been persecuted by the 
emperor Valens, iii. 264. Insults his 
friend Gregory Nazianzen, under the 
appearance of promotion, 399. The 
father of the monks. of Pontus, iv. 
375. 
BiuiliscuSf brother of the empress Verina 
is entrusted with the command of the 
armament sent i^inst the Vandals in 
Africa^ iv. 344 His 6eet destroyed 
by Qenseric, 345. His promotion to 
the empire, and death, v. 4. 
Biusiunust high priest of the sun, his 
parentage, i. 159. Is proclaimed em- 
peror at Emesa, iM. See Elaga* 
bolus. 
BassiasaiSf brother-in-law to Constantine 

revolts against him, ii. 42. 
Bassara, its foundation and situation, vi. 

319. 
Baths, public, of Rome described, iv. 

103. 
Batfut, reception of the emperor Julian 

there, iii. 18S. 
Beast9t wild, the variety of, introduced 
in the circus, for the public games at 
Rome,!. 387. 
Beatissbre^ M. de, character of his HtS' 
ttdre Critique du Manicheisme, vi. 2. 
note, 
Bedcr, battle of, between Mahomet and 

the Roreish of Mecca, vi. 273. 
Bedsitpsens of Arabia, their mode of life, 

VI. 223 
Bee9f remarks on the structure of their 

combs and cells, vi. 435. note, 
BelisariuSt his birth and military promo- 
tion, ▼' 116. Is appointed by Justinian 
to conduct the African wari 118. Em- 
barkation of his troops, 121 Lands 
in Africa, 123. Defeats Gelimer, 126. 
Is received into Carthage, 127. Se* 
coiid defeat of Gelimer, 1 32. Reduc- 
tion of Africa, 134. Surrender of Ge- 
limer, 139. His triumphant return to 
Constaatinople, 14Q« 13 declared s(de 



oonsYit, 141. He menaced the Ostro* 
goths of Italy, 147. He seizes Sicily, 
151. Invades Italy, 156. Takes Na- 
pies, 158. Heenters Rome, 161. He 
is besieged in Rome by the Goths, ibid. 
The siege raised, 176. Causes Con- 
stantine, one of his generals, to be kil- 
led, 177. Siege of Ravenna, 18U 
Takes Ravenna by stratagem, 184b 
Returns to Constantinople, 185. Hitt 
cbarater and beharviour, 186. Scan* 
dalous life of his wife Antonina, 187- 
His disgrace and submission, 192. 1* 
sent into the East to oppose Chosroes 
king of Persia, 225. His politic re« 
ception of the Persian ambassadors* 
227. His second campai^ in Itsly» 
257. His ineffectual attempt to raise 
the siege of Rome, 260. Dissuades 
Totila from destroying Rome, 263. 
Recovers the city, ^64. His final re* 
cal' from Italy, 266. Rescues Constan- 
tinople from the Bulgarians, 288. Hie 
disgrace and death, 289. 

Benefice, in feudal language, explained* 
iv. 452. 

Benevento, battle of, between Charles of 
Anjou, and Mainfroy the Sicilian usur* 
per, vii. 410. 

Benevefitum, anecdotes relating to thflt 
siege of, vii. 105. * 

Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the 
richer of Constantinople, vii. 13. 

Berga, of Aleppo, reception of the em.* 
peror Julian there, iii. 183. 

Btmard, St. his character and influence 
in promoting the second crusade, vii. 
366. His character of the Romans,, 
viii. 177 

Berytuty account of the law school esta- 
blished there, ii . 255. Is destroyed by 
an earthquake, v. 297. 

Bemier, his account of the camp of An- 
rengzebe, i 232. note. 

Betaarion, cardinal, his character,viii.85. 

Beetaa, governor of Rome for Justinian, 
his rapacity during the siege of that 
city by Totila the Goth, v. 259. Oc- 
casions the loss of Rome, 261. 

Bez'ibde, is taken and garrisoned by Sa- 
por king of Persia, ii. 366. Is inef^ 
fectually besieged by Constantiua,. 
367. 

Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes HJbr« 
mouz king of Persia, v. 429. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all hti- 
man distinctions, i. 188. 

Bithope, among the primitive Christ! ans, 
the office of, explained, ii. 103. Pro- 
gress of episcopal authority, 105. A6% 
sumed dignity of episcopal goterflh 
ment^ 117. 
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-*«-, Number of, at the time oFConetan- 
tine the Great, ii. 419. Mode of their 
election, 420. Their power of ordina- 
tion, 422. The ecdesiastical revenue 
of each diocese how divided* 426. 
Their civil jurifldiction, 427. Their 
spiritual censures, 429. Their le^t- 
lative aasembliea, 433. 

M*kop9, rural, their rank and duties, ii. 
420. 

JBi—extikt superstitious regard for this 
year by the Romans, lii. 242. 

Bithfmat the cities of, plundered by the 
Goths, i. 296. 

.JBUtm^s, their revolt against the emperor 
Diocletian, i. 409. 

JBoceace^ his literary character, viii. 91. 

M^etUm, the learned senator of Rome, 
bis history, v. 31. His imprisonment 
and death, 35. 

Jhhtmand, the son of Robert Guiscard. 
his character and military exploits, vii. 
135. 214. His route to ConsUntinople 
on the crusade, 219. His flattering 
reception by the emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, 223. Takes Antioch and 
obtains the principality of it, 235. His 
subsequent transactions and death, 
257. 

Moni/acer 6t his history, ii. 209. 

Jhniface, count, the Roman general un- 
der Valentinian UI. his character, iv. 
212. Is betrayed into a reyolt by 
iEtius, 213. Hts repentance, 219. Is 
besieged in Hippo Regius by Genseric 
king of the Vandals, 221. Returns Ip 
Italy, and is killed by iEtius, 224. 

M9mfaee YIII. pope, his violent contest 
with Philip the Fair, king of France, 
and his character, viii. 200. Institutes 
the Jubilee, 203. 

Moniface, marquis of Montierrat, is cho- 
sen general of the fourth crusade to 
the Holy Land, vii. 319. Is made 
king of x\f acedonia, 353. Is killed by 
the Bulgarians, 362. 

JBotphortu, revolutions of that king- 
dom, i. 293. Is seized by the Goths, 
294. The strait of, described, ii. 
321. 

JBotrot siege of, by the Saracens, vi. 329. 

Jhiheric, the Imperial general in Tlies- 
salonica, murdered in a sedition, iii. 
432. 

MoucieauU, marshal, defends Constanti'^ 
nople against Bajazet, vii. 487. 

JBfiulogne, the port of, recovered from 
Carausi^s, by Gonstantius Chlorus, i. 
404. 

Bovfidet, the Persian dynasty of, vi. 462. 

Mrancaleone, senfitor of llome« his ch»- 
racter»Tiii.l8& 



Bretagne^ the province of, in France, set- 
tled by Britons, iv. 475. 

Britain^ reflections on the conquest o( 
by the Romans> i. 4w Description 
of, 23. Colonies planted in, 41. note, 
A cok>ny of Vandals settled there by 
Probus, i. 374. Revolt of Carausius, 
402. 

-^— , How first peopled, iii. 279. Inva- 
sions of, by the Scots and Picts. 282. 
Is restored to peace by Theodosioj, 
284. 

—V Revolt of Maximus there, iii. 390. 
Revolt of the troops there against Ho- 
norius, iv. 65. Is abandoned by the 
Romans, 159. State of, until the ar- 
rival of the Saxons, 160. Descent of 
the Saxons on, iv. 381. Establish- 
ment of the Saxon heptarchy^ 470. 
Wars in, 473. Saxon devastation of 
the country, 477 Manners of the in- 
dependent Britons, 480. Descrtptiba 
of, by Procopius, 483. 

Britain^ conversion of the Britons by a 
mission from pope Gregory the Great, 
V. 417. The doctrine of the incarna- 
tion recived there, vi. 5C. 

Brutue the Trojan, his colonisation of 
Britain, now given up by intelligent 
historians, ii. 279. note, 

Buffon, M. his extraordinary burning- 
mirrors, v. 82. note, 

Bulgarian$, their character, v. 199, 200. 
Their inroads on the Eastern empire, 
201. Invasion of, under Zabergan, 
286. Repulsed by Belisarius, 288. 

— — , The kingdom of, destroyed by Ba- 
sil 0. the Greek emperor, vi. 131. 
vii. 72. 

— , Revolt of, from the Greek empire, 
and submission to the pope of Rome, 
vii. 310. War with the Greeks under 
Calo-John, 358. 

BvUfetut^ in the Coliseum at Rome, de- 
scribed, viii. 276. 

BtarguntUano, their settlement on the 
Elbe, and maxims of government, iii. 
274. Their settlement in Gaul, iv. 156. 
Limits of the kingdom of, under Gun- 
dobald, 429. Are subdued by the 
Pranks, 433. 

Burnet, character of his Sacred Theory 
of the Earth, ii. 85. note. 

Burrampooter, source of that river, viij. 
10. note. 

Bueir, in Egypt, four several places 
known under this name, vi. 428. note, 

Buzitrg', the philosophical preceptor of 
Hormouz king of Persia, his high re- 
putation, V. 425. note. 

Byzantine historians, list and chsrscter 
of,Yiii. 167. 
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B^xoMUvm^ skge of, bjr the emperor Se- 
verus, i. 134. Is taken by Maximin, 
ii. 38. Siege Af* by Constantine the 
Great, 53. Its situation described^ 
220. By whom founded, 221. nofe. See 



jCaabat or temple of Mecca, described, 
Ti. 238. The idols in, destroyed by 
Mahomet, 380. 

Cabade9f king of Persia, besieges and 
takes Amida, v. 100. Seizes the 
straits of Caucasus, 102. Vicissitudes 
of his reign, 213. 

Cadesia, battle of, between the Saracens 
and the Persians, vi. 317. 

Cadijahs her marriage with Mahomet, 
vi. 3i4. Is converted by him to his 
new religion, 263. Her death, 266. 
Mahomers veneration for her memo- 
ry, 293. 

CaciHan, the peace of the church in 
Africa disturbed by him and his party, 
iii. 3. 

CmUiu^ the authority of his account qf 
the famous vision of Ck>n8tantine the 
Great, inquired into, ii. 403. 

Caleatian, senator of Carthage, his dis- 
tress on the taking o£ that city by 
Censeric, iv. 227. 

CtttaTi JuUu9t his inducement to the 
conquest of Britain, i. 4. Degrades 
the senatorial dignity, 68. note. As- 
sumes a place among the tutelar dei- 
ties of Rome, in his lifetime, 78. His 
address in appeasing a military sedi- 
tion, 175. note. His prudent applica- 
tion of tlie qpronary gold presented to 
him, ii. 285. 

Oeior and Auguttut^ thojie titles explain^ 
ed and discriminated, i. 79. 

Cipaars of the emperor Julian, the philo- 
sophical fable of that work delineated, 
iii. 173. 

Ctftar^a, capital of Cappadocia, taken by 
Sapor king of Persia, i. 305. Is re- 
duced by the Saracens, vi. 353. 

Cahina, queen of the Moors of Africa, 
her policy to drive the Arabs out of 
the country, vi. 383. 

Cairoant tlie city of, founded iii the king- 
dom of Tunis, vi. 380. 

Caled^ deserts from the idolatrous Arabs 
to the party of Mahomet, vi. 279. His 
fipallant conduct at the battle of Muta, 
233. His victories under the caliph 
Abubeker, 316. Attends the Saracen 
arn^ on the Syrian expedition, 329. 
His valour at the siege of Damascus* 



331. Bistinniishes himself at the b«t> 

tie of Aiznadin, 334. Hisxruel treat, 
ment of the refucrees from Damascus, 
340. Joins in plundeving tlie fair of 
Abyla, 342. Commands the Sara- 
cens at the battle of Yermuk,346. His 
death, 355. 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, de- 
scribed, iii. 280. 

CaUdoman war, under the emperor Seve- 
rus, an account of, i. 144. 

CaUpha of the Saracens, character of, vi. 
312. Their rapid conquests, 314. Ex- 
tent and power of, 407. Triple divi- 
aion of the office, 430. They patronise 
learning, 434. Decline and fall of their 
empire, 458. vii. 460. 

CaUinicumf the punishment of a religious 
sedition in that city, opposed by St. 
Ambrose, iii. 433. 

Caliinicuo of HeliopoUs, assists in de- 
fending Constantinople against the Sa- 
racens, by his chemical inftammable 
compositions, vi. 417. 

Calnuicka, black, recent emigration of^ 
from the confines of Russia to those in 
China, iii. 334^ 

Cqlo'Jofmt the Bulgarian chief, his war 
with Baldwin, the Latin emperor of 
the Greeks, vii. 358. Defeats, and 
takes him prisoner, 360. His savage 
character and death, 363. 

Calocerw, a camel-driver, excites an in- 
surrection in the island of Cyprus^ iL 
302. 

Calphumhiat the machinery of hiseclogue 
on the accession of the emperor Carus^ 
i. 381. 

Calvin, the reformer, his doctrine of the 
Eucharist, vii. 64. Examimttion of 
his conduct to Servetus, 65. 

Camel, of Arabia, described, vi. 225. 

Camiaarda of I^anguedoc, their enthusi- 
asm compared with that of the Cir- 
cumcellions of Numidia, iii. 70. 

Campania, the province of, desolated by 
the ill poLcy of the Roman emperors, 
ii. 280. Description of the Lucullan 
villa in, iv. ^65, 

Canada, the present climate and circum- 
stances of, compared with those of an- 
cient Germany, i. 242. 

Cannont enormous one of the sultan Ma- 
homet It. described, viii. 130. Bursts, 
138. 

Canoea, Russian, a description of, vii. 90. 

Cantacvzene, JbAn, character of his Greek 
History, vii. 425. His good fortune 
under the younger Andronicus, 432. 
Is driven to assume the purple, 435. 
His lively distinction between foreign 
and civil war, 436. His entry into 
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C<mtttiitmQihle» and feiffn, 438. Ab- 
dicates, and turns monk^ 441. His 
War with the Genoese factory at Pera, 
446. Marries his daug>hter to a Turk, 
▼iii. 46. His negotiation with pope 
Clement VI. t6i<i 

Cantemir^M History of the Ottoman Em- 

' pire, character of, vii. 471 note. 

Capeliiinva, governor of ^aritania, de- 
feats the younf^er Ciordtan, and takes 
Carthage, i. 201. 

Capitation tax, under the Roman empe- 
rors, an account of, ii. 281. 

Cdpito, Atetus, the civilian, his character, 
V. 322. 

Capitolof Rome, burning and restoration 
of it, ii. 159. 

Cappathcia, famous for its fine breed of 
horses, ii. 271> 

Capraria, isle of, character of the monks 
there, iv. 23. 

€aptive9, how treated by the Barbarians, 
iv. 245. 454. 

Caracaila^ son of the emperor Severas, 
his fixed antipathy to his brother Gets, 
i. 143. Succeeds to the empire joint- 
ly with him, 147. Tendency of his 
edict to extend the privileges of Ro- 
man Citizens, to ail the free inhabitants 
of his ertipire, 177- His view in this 
transaction, 185. Doubles the tax on 
legacies and inheritance, ibitt 

Caracorum, the Tarter settlement of, de- 
scribed, vii. 465. 

Citra'wam, Sogdian, their route to and 
from China, for silk, to supply the Ro- 
man empire, v. 68. 

Caraunuti his revolt in Britain, i. 402. 
is acknowledged by Diocletian and 
his coUeagties, 404. 

Carbeast the Paulician, his revolt from 
the Greek emperor to the Saracens, 
vii. 57. 

Vafdinalt, the election of a pope vested 
in them, viii. 197. Institution of the 
conclave> 198. 

CarchtKne, situation and history of that 
territory, i. 423. 

Carmr<«, the son of Cams, succeeds his 
father in the empire jointly with his 
brother Numerian, i. 384. 

CarizmioM, their invasion of Syria, vii. 
293. 

Carlovinffian race of kings, commence- 
ment of, in France, vi. 177. 

Caimath, the Arabian reformer, his cha- 
racter, vi. 456. His military exploits, 
457. 

Carmelites, from whom they derive their 
pe«iigree, iv. 372. note. 

Capat/iian mountains, their sltuittioD, i. 

d4a. 



Cartka^, the bislmpflc of, boii|^t Ibr 
Majorimis, ii. 189. note. 

— — , Ueligioua discord generated there 
by the factions of Catctlian and Dona- 
tiis, iiL 4. 

f— , The temple of Venus there, con- 
verted into a Christian church, iii. 461. 
Is surprised by Genseric king t>f the 
Vandals, iv. 225. 

— — , The gates of, opened to Belisarini, 
V. 127. Natural alterations produced 
by lime in the situatioD of this city, 
129. note. The walls <^, repaired by 
Belisarius, 130. Insurrection of the 
Roman troops there, 249. 

Carthage is reduced and pillafred by 
Hassan the Sarucen, vi. 381. Subse- 
quent history of, 382. 

Carthagena, an extraordinary rich silver 
mine worked there for the Ronans,i. 
179. 

Canity emperor, his election and charac- 
ter, i. 380. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of momit Cau- 
casus, distinguished, v. 101. 

Cassians^ the parly of, among the Bo- 
man civilians, explained, v. 323. 

Ca»8iodoriv9, his Gothic history, i. 269. 
His accout of the infant state of the 
republic of Venice, iv. 294. His long 
and prosperous life, v. 21. 

Castfiot, George f see Scdnderheg; 

Catalans, their service and war in the 
Greek empire, vii. 415. 

Catholic church, the doctrines of,- bow 
discriminated from the opinions of the 
Platonic school, iii. 13. The authority 
of extended to the minds of mankiml, 
15. Faith of the ^Western or Latin 
Church, 27. Is distracted by factions 
in the cause of Athanasius, 40. The 
doxology, how introduced, and how 
perverted, 60 The revenue of, trans- 
ferred to tlie heathen priests, by Ju- 
lian, iii. 152. 

-^, Edict of Theodosias for the esta- 
blishment of the Catholic faith, iii. 395. 
The progressive steps of idolatry in, 
472. Persecution of the Catholics in 
Africa, iv. 399. Pious frauds of the 
Catholic clergy, 406. 

— , How bewildered by the doctrine of 
the incarnation, vi. 11, Union of tiie 
Greek and Latin churches, 50. 

, Schism of the Greek church, vii. 

300. 

Celestine, pope, espouses the party of Cy- 
ril against Nestorius, and pronounces 
the degradation of the lattter from his 
episcopal dignity^ vi. 19. 

Celtic language, driven to the mountains 
by the Latm, i. 43. nou. 
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Cantor, the olllee of, ravived under the 

' emperor Deciui, i. 3r8. But without 
cifect, SaO. 

Ceos^ the mwiufkcttire of silk first intro« 
diiced to Europe from that islftnd« v. 
65. 

Cerea, the principal queen of Attila king 
of the Hans, her reception of Mazimin 
the Roman ambassador, iy. 257- 

CMtb/Ams, hts opinion of the twofold na- 
ture of Jesus Christ, vi. 8. 

Ceyhn^ ancient names given to that 
island, and the imperfect knowledge 
of, by the Romans, iii. 175 note, 

Chaleeilorh the injudicious situation of 
this city stigmatised by proverbial con- 
tempt, ii. 323. A tribunal erected 
there by the emperor Julian, to try and 
punish the evil ministers of his prede- 
cessor Constantius, iii. 108. 

— ^, A stately church built there by 
Biifinus. the infamous minister of the 
emperor Theodosius, iv. 6. 

^— , Is taken by Chosroes II. king of 
Persia> v. 455. 

Chale<mthfte$, the Greek historian, bis re- 
marks on the several nations of Eu- 
rope, viii. 54. 

Chalone, battle of, between the Romans 
and AttiU king of the Huns, iv. 286. 

Chamaviant reduced and generously 
treated by Julian, ii. 378. 

CfumceUoTf the original and modem ap- 
plication of this word compared, i. 386. 
note, 

Charactertf national, the distinctions pf, 
how formed, iii. 314. 

Chariote of the Romans described, iv. 94. 
note. 

Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of 
Lombardy, vi 176. His reception at 
Rome, 179. Eludes fiilfiHing the pro- 
mises of Pepin and himself to the Ro- 
man pontiff. 182. His coronation at 
Rome by the pope Leo III. 190 His 
reign and character, 192. Extent of 
his empire, 196 His neighbours and 
enemies, 199. His successorst 30l. 
His negotiations and treaty with the 
Eastern empire, 203. State of his fa- 
mily and dominions in the tenth cen- 
tury, vii. 37. 

Charlet the Fat, emperor of the Bomans, 
vi. 202. 

Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Si- 
cily, vii. 410. The Sicilian Vespers, 
414. His character as a senator of 
Rome, viii. 189. 

Charles IV. emperor of Germany, his 
weakness and poverty, vi. 217. His 



piiblic ostentfttion, 319. Contrast bf^ 
tweefi him and Augustus, 220. 

Charles V. emperor, parallel between, 
him and Diocletian, i. 435. And be- 
tween the sack of Rome by him, and 
that by Alaric the Gotli, iv. 131. 

Chastity, its high esteem among the an- 
cient Germans, i. 255, And the primi- 
tive Christians, ii. 97. 

Chemistry, the art of, from whom deriv- 
ed, vi. 440. 

Chersonems, Thracian, how fortified by 
the emperor Justinian, v. 92. 

Chersonites assist Constantine the Great 
agamst the Goths, ii. 305. Are cruetiy 
persecuted by the Greek emperor Jus- 
tinian U. vi. 90. 

Chess, the object of the game of, by whom 
invented, v. 220. 

Childerie, kin^ of France, deposed under 
papal sanction, vi. 177. 

Children, the exposing of, a prevailing- 
vice of antiquity, v. 340. Natural, ac- 
cording to the Roman laws, what, 348. 

China, how distinguished in ancient his- 
tory, i. 414. note. Great numbers of 
children annually exposed there, ii. 
114. note, 

— , Its situation, Iii. 325. The high 
chronology claimed by the historians 
of, ihid. The great wall of, whAn 
erected, 328. Was twice ccmquered 
by the northern tribes, 329. 

— , The Romans supplied with silk by 
the caravans from, v. 67. 

— , Is conquered by the Moguls, vif. 
458. 466. Expubion of the Moguls, 
467. 

Chivalry, origin of the order of, vii. 215. 

Chnethmar, prince of the Alemanni, ta- 
ken prisoner by Julian at the battle of 
Strasburg, ii. 377. 

Choaroet, king of Armenia, assassinated 
by the emissaries of Sapor king of Per- 
sia, i.302. 

Chotroet, son of Tiridates, king of Ar- 
mtnia, his character, ii. 315. 

Chosroes I. king of Persia, protects the* 
last surviving pliilosophers of Athens, 
in his treaty with the emperor Justi- 
nian. V. 109. Review of his history, 
214. Sells a peace to Justinian, 220.- 
His invasion of Syria, 222 His nego- 
tiations with Jnstmian, 241. His pros- 
perity, 243. Battle of Mclitene, 423^ 
His death, 424. 

Chosr^eB II. king of Persia, is raised to 
the throne on the deposition of his fa- 
ther HormouK, v 430. Is reduced to • 
implore the aa^istanpe of the emperoi: 
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Maurice, 433. Hts restoration and po- 
licy, 433. Conquers Syria, 454. Pa- 
lestine, 455. EjoT' *"<* A»" Minor, 
456. His rei|cn aiid magnificence, MtL 
RejetU the Mahometan religion, 458. 
Imposes an ti^ominious peace on the 
emperor Heraelius, 461. His flight, 
deposition, and death, 476. 

Choxan, the hord of, sent by the Turka 
to the assisUnce of the emperor He- 
raclius, v. 472. 

Chritt, the festiTal of his birth, why fix- 
ed hy the Romans at the winter sol- 
stice, iii. 91. note, 

ChrittittM, primitive, the various sccU 
into which they branched out, ii. 65. 
Ascribed the Pagan idolatry to the 
agency of dxmons, 73. Believed the 
end of the world to be near at hsnd, 
81. The miraculous powers sscribed 
to the primitive church, 87. Their 
faith stronger than in modem times, 
91. Their superior virtue and austeri- 
ty, 92. Bepentance, a virtue in high 
esteem among them, iHd. Their no- 
tions of marr'uige and chastity, 97. 
They disclaim war and government, 

99. Were active however in the inter- 
nal government of their own society, 

100. Bishops, 103. Synods, 105. Metro- 
politans and primates, 107. Bishop of 
Rome, 108. Their probable proportion 
to the Pagan subjects of the empire 
before the converbion of Cons taut ine 
the Great, 130. Inquiry into their per- 
secutions, 138. Why more odious to 
the governing" powers than the Jews, 
142. Their religious meetings suspect- 
ed, 147. Are persecuted by Nero, as 
the incendiaries of Uoml^, 154. Instruc- 
tions of the emperor Trajnn to Pliny 
the Younf^er for the regulation of his 
conduct towards them, 164. Remained 
exposed to popular resentment on pub- 
lic festivities, 165. Legal mode of pro- 
ceeding against them, 166. The ardour 
with which they courted martyrdom, 
177. When allowed to erect places for 
public worship, 184. Their persecution 
under Diocletian and his associates, 

• 197. An edict of toleration for them 
published by Galeriua just before his 
death, 210. Some considerations neces- 
sary to be attended to in reading the 
» sufferings of the martyrs, 214. Edict 
of Mil.-in published by Constantine the 
Gt'i'at,391. Political recommendations 
of the Christian morality to Constan- 
tine, 393. Theory and practice of pas- 
sive obedience, ibid. Their loyalty and 
zeal, 397. The sacrament of baptism, 



how adminiateMd in ettly tines, 411. 
Bxtraordinarv propagation of Christia. 
nity after it obtained the Imperial aanc- 

' tion, 414. ^ecomeathe establiahed re- 
ligion of the Roman empire, 417. Spi- 
ritual and temporal powers distinguish- 
ed, 418. Review of the cpiscoiMd order 
ii^ the church, 419. The ecclesiasbcal 
revenueof each diocese, how divided. 
426. Their legialative assemblies, 433. 
Edict of Constantine the Great against 
heretics, iii. 1. Mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity, 11. The doctrines of the 
Catholic church, how diacriminated 
from the opinions of the Platonic school 

- 13. General character of the Christian 
secu, 70. Christian schools prohibited 
by the emperor Julian, 153. They are 
removed from all offieea of trust, 155. 
Are obliged to reinstate tkm Pagan 
temples, ibid. Their impnident snd 
irregular zeal against idolatry, 170. 

ChrittiaiUf distinction of, into viiif or snd 
ascetic, iv. 371. Converaioa of the bar- 
barous nations, 391. 

Chri$tianityf inqujry into the progress 
and establishment of, ii. 57. Religion 
and character of the Jews, 58. The 
Jewish religion the basis of Christiaoi- 
ty, 64. Is offered to all mankind, iUd. 
The sects into which the Christians di- 
vided, 65. The theology of. reduced 
to a systematical form in the school of 
Alexandria, 125. Injudicious conduct 
of its early advocates, 134. Its perse- 
cutions, 138. First erection of church- 
es, 184. 

— *•, The system of, found in Plato's 
doctrine of the Lojo*, iii. 9. 

— , Salutary eifects resulting from the 

' conversion of the barbarous nations, 
iv. 396. 

— ->, Its progress in the north of Europe, 
vii. 98. 

Chrysap}uu9 the Eunuch, engages Ede- 
con, to assassinate his king AttiU, iv 
262. Is put to death by the empress 
Pulcheria, 264. Assistedat the second 
council of Ephesiis, vi. 27« 

Chryaoeheirf general of the revolted Pan- 
licians, overruns and pillages Aiii 
Minor, vii. 58. His death* Odd. 

Ckryooiiiratt Manuel, the Greek envor. 
his character, viit. 83. His admiration 
of Rome and Constantinople^ 94. 

Chry9op9Ua, battle of, between Constsn- 
tme the Great and Licinins, ii. 54. 

Chnf8oitomf St his account of the pom- 
pous luxury of the emperor Arcadius. 
iv. 166. Protects his fugitive patron 
the eimuch Eutropius, 179. History 
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of hiB pfOBsotian to the ttchiepiscopAl 
see of Comtantinople, 183. His cha- 
racter and administrationi 184^ 185. 
His penecution, 1€8. Hjs death, 193. 
His relics removed to Constantinople, 
iAtdL His encomium on the mbnastic 
tile, iv. 376. note. 

Ckurchew^ Christian, the first erectipn of, 
ii. 184. Demolition of, under Diocle- 
tian, 203. Splendour of, under Con- 
stantino the Great, ii. 425. Seyen, of 
Asia, the fate of, yii. 473. 

Ct6ali«, battle of, between Constantine 
the Great and Licinius, il. 43. 

Cicero, his riew of the philosophical opi- 
nions as to the immortality of the soul, 
ii. 77. Hts encomium on the study of 
the law, ▼. 30a System of his republic^ 

32a 

Ciutinentefi darkness, the expression of, 
whence derived, iy. 95. note, 

drcumcelHoru of Africa, Donatist schis- 
matics, history of their revolt, iii. 67. 
Their religious suicides, 70. Persecu- 
tion of, by the emperor Honorius, iv. 
217. 

Cireutndnon of both sexes, a physical 
custom in JEthiopia, unconnected with 
reli^on.vi. 76. 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, de- 
scribed, V. ' 54. Constantinople, and 
the Eastern empire, distracted by 
these factions, 56. 

Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, 
i.54. 

— -*, Commercial, of Italy, rise, and go- 
vernment of, vi. 212. 

Citizens of Rome, motive of Carafealla 
for extending the privileges oU to all 
the iree inhabitants of the empire, L 
177- Political tendency of this grant, 
186. 

City, the birth of a new one, how cele- 
brated by the Romans, ii. 228. note, 

Civiiiano of Rome, origin of the profes- 
sion, and the three periods in the his- 
tory of, V. 317. 

Cm&>, the Batavtan, his successful re- 
volt against the .Romans, i. 263. 

Gmuhan the poet, and panegyrist of Sti- 
licho, his works supply the deficiencies 
of history, iv. 11. Celebrates the mur* 
der of Rufinus, 16. . His death and 
character, 77. His character of the 
eunuch Eutropius, 170. % 

Ciaudiuf, emperor, cho'sen by the Praeto- 
rian g^oards, without Ijie concurrence 
of the senate* i. 81. 

ClautUuif emperor, successor to Gallle- 
nus, his character and elevation tothQ 
throne, i. 330. 



Cleander, minister of the emp«ror Com« 
modus, his history, i. 101. 

Clemeno, Flavins, and his wife Domitilla, 
why distinguished as Christian mar- 
tyrs, ii. 162. 

Clement HI. pope, and the emperor Henry 
ni^ mutually confirm each other's so- 
vereign' characters, vii. 137. 

Ciement V. pope, transfers the holy see 
from Rome to Avignon, viii. 201. 

C^Sy* vli€n fiwt distinguished from the 
laity, ii. 109. 418. 

— , The ranks and numbers of, how 
multiplied, 424. Their property, tdiV/. 
Their offences only cognisable by their 
order, 427. Valentinian's edict to re- 
strain the avarice of, iii. 265. 

Clodionj the first of the Merovingian race 
of kings of tlie Franks in 'Gaul, his 
reign, iv. 275. 

Clodiuo Aibinue, governor of Britain, his 
steady fidelity during the revolutions 
at Rome, i. 122. Declarea himself 
against Julianus, 123. 

•Qotilda^ niece of the king of Burgundy, is 
married to Clovis king of the Franks, 
and converts her Pagan husband, iv. 
425. Exhorts her husband to the Go- 
thic war, 435. 

C/0t»>, king of the Franks, his descent, 
and reign, iv. 420. 

Cluveriua^ his account of the objects of 
adoration among the ancient Germans, 
i. 257. nor*. 

Cochineal, importance of the discovery 
of, in the art of dying, v. 65. note. 

Code of Justinian, how formed, v. 326. 
New edition of, 333. 

Codicils, how far admitted by the Roman 
law respecting testaments, v. 357. 

Cmnobites, in monkish history, described* 
iv.387. 

Coinage, how regulated by the Romaa 
emperors, viii. 184. 

Co/cAof, the modern Mi ngrelia, describ- 
ed, V. 229. Manners of the natives, 
230. Revolt of, from the Romans to 
the Persians, and repentance, 236. 
Colcbian war, in consequence, 239. 

Coliseum, of the emperor Titos, observa- 
tions on, viii. 274. Exhibition of a 
bull.feast in, 276. 

Collyridian heretics, an account of, vi. 
249. 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. 41. 

Colotma, history of the Roman family of^ 
viii* 208. 

Colossus of Rhodes, some account of, vi » 
357. 

Coiufmtf of Hercules, thenr situation, i. 30. 

Cvmana^ the rich temple of» suppressed. 
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and the ferennes confiseaUdt hf the 
emperors of thi; Ba»U .i. 371. 

C^mkai, judicial, origin of, in the Salic 
laws. W. 44& The laws of, according 
to the ai»«ize of Jerusalem, vii. 353. 
Apology for the practice of, 398. nat^. 

CMVftf, account of thoae wliich appealed 
in the reign of Juatiniaa, ▼. 293. 

Commentiohu, his disgraceful wasiare 
against the Wars, v. 44rl. 

Commodut, emperor, his education, cha* 
racier, and reign, i. 96. 

Comtifm^ origin of the family of, on the 
throne of Constantinople, vi. 125. Its 
extinction, riii. 162. 

CancepHont immaculate, of the Virgin 
Mary, the doctrine of, from whence 
derired, vi. 351. 

Concukmtf according to the Boiaan civil 
law, explained, v. 347. 

CimftagratiBn^ general, ideas of the pri« 
mitive' Christians concemiogt ii. 84. 

Citguett, the vanity of, not so justifiable 
as the dt-sire of spoil, iii. 283. Is rather 
achieved by art, than personal valoujr,* 
iv. 235. 

Chnrad III. emperor, engages in the se- 
cond crusade, vii. 359. His disastrous 
ezprdition, 264. 

Conrad of Montferrat, defends Tyre 
against Saladin, vii. 281. Is assassina- 
ted, 285 

C«n«lri»ce, treaty of, 214. 

Constant^ the third so it of Constantine 
the Grekt, is sent to govern the west, 
cm -provinces of the empire, ii. SOI. 
Division of the empire amon^ him and 
his brothers, on the d(*ath ot their fa- 
Uier, 312. Is invaded by his brother 
Constantine, 331. Is killed, on the 
ttsur^tion of Magnenttus, 333* £•• 
poused the cause of Athanasius against 
his brother Constantius. iii. 46. 

Constant IL emperor of Constantinople, 
vi.gS. 

Cmttantia, princess, grand'daughter of 
Conitantine the Great, is carried by 
her mother to the camp of the usur- 
per Procopius, iii. 248. NarrowW es. 
capes falling into the hands of the 
Q«adi, 306. Marries the emperor 
Grattan, 310. 

Cvntianiina, daughter of Constantine the 
Great, and widow of Hunnibalianus, 
places the diadem on the head of the 
general VetraniOy U. 535. Is married 

, to Gallusv 340. Her charactec, 341. 
l>ies, 345. 

Csiwtefi/tna, widow of the Eastern em- 
peror Biauriee, the cruel f«te of, and 
her diiightcra, y. 449. 



C a m u m th i€ the Cttcat, the •etenl opi- 
nion* as to the place of hie birth, ii. 4. 
Hiahistoty, 5. He is saluted emperor 
by the British legions on the death of 
his father, 7. Marries Fausia, the 
daughter of Maximian, 13. PuU 
Maximian to death,- 30. General re- 
view of his administration in Gaul, 23. 
Undertakes to deliver Bome fn>m the 
tyranny of Masbentius, 35. Defeats 
Mazentius, and enters Rome, 33. 
His alliance with Liciniue, 37. De- 
feats' Lie m it ts, 43, 44. Peace Goodu- 
ded with Lictntus, 45. His laws, 46. 
Chastises >he Goths, 49. Second civil 
war with Licinius, 50. 

Motives which indiased him to 
make Byzantium the capital of his 
empire, ii. 330. Declares his deter* 
minaiioR to spring from divide coBi' 
mand, 328b Despoils other cities of 
their ornaments to decorate his nev 
capital, 233. Ceremony of dedicating 
his new city, 3.'>8. Form of civil and 
military ai^mintstration established 
there, 339. Separates the civil from 
the military admmistration, 358. Cor- 
rupted military discipline, 260 tiis 
character, 288. Account of his fami- 
ly, 392. His jealousy of hts son Cns- 
ptis, 294. Mysterious deaths of Crit- 
pus and Licinins, 296. Uts repentance 
and acts of atonement inquired intOj 
297. His sons and nephews, 299. 
Strnds them to superintend the several 
provinces of the empire, 301. Assibtt 
the Sarmatians, and provokes the 
Goths, 305. Beduces the Goths to 
peace, 306 His death. 308. Attempt 
to aactrtain ihe date of his conversion 
to Christianity, 387- His Pagan su- 
perstition, 390. Protects the Chris- 
tians in G ul, 39 J. Publishes ibe 
edict of Milan, ibid. Motives which 
recomn\ended the Christians to his fii- 
vonr, 393. Exhoru his subjects to 
embrace the Christian profession, 397. 
His famous standard the Xtf^oruis 
described, 400. His celebrated vision 
previous tp his battle with Maxentiua, 
402. Story of the miraoalous cross m 

• the air, 405. His conversion account- 
ed for, from natural and probable cau- 
ses, 407. His theological discourses, 
e 409. His devotion and phvil^es, 410. 
The delay of his baptism accounted 
for, 411. Is commemorated as s 
saint by the Greeks, 414. His edict 
against heretics, iii. 1* Favours the 
cause of Cacilian ageanst Donatus, 5. 
His sensible lettn to the bishop cf 
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Alexandria^ 39^ Hev BtevaUed od to 
rjaify the Nioene creeds 31. His levi- 
ty in reli(|^ion» 32. Granted a tokra- 
tioa to hia Pagan aubjects, 72. His 
reform of Pagan abuses, iM Was 
associated with the Heathen Deitiea 
after hia death»^ by a decree of the se- 
Bate, 75, . His (discovery of the holy 
aeptUchre» 145. 
CmutanHnet publication of his fictitious 
donation to the bishops of Rome, vi. 
183. Fabulous interdiction of mar- 
riage with strangerss ascribed to him» 
vii. 25. 

C^mstanHne II. the son of Constantino the 
Great, is sent to preside over Gaul, ii. 
301. Division of the empire among 
him and his brothers, on the death of 
thieir father, 312. Invades his brother 
Conetaas, and is killed, 321* 

Conftbniine III. emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vi. 83. 

C^futaniine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 86. 

Conatantmg V. Copronymus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 94. Fates of his 
live sons, 96. Bevolt of Artavasdes, 
and troubles on account of image wor- 
ship, 162. AboUshes the monkish or- 
der, ibUL 

Ccfuiantme YI. emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vi. 97. 

CotuianiiMe VII. Porphyrogenitus, empe- 
ror of Constantinople, vi. 114. His 
cautions against discovering the secret 
of the Greek fire, 418. Account of 
bis works, vii. 1. Their imperfections 
pointed out, 3. His account of the ce- 
remonies of the Byaantine court, 23. 
Justifies the marriage of his son with 
the princess Bertha of France, 25. 

ComtoiUine VIll.. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 115. . 

Ctmatatoine IX. emperor of Coostantino- 
pkr, vi. 121. 

Cwttamtme X. Monomachua, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 125. 

ConHuntiiM XI. Ducas, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, VI. 127. 

CmutQfUine Palxologus, the last of the 
Greek emperors, his reign, viii 115. 

Conttantine Skfhanus, founder of the Pau- 
licians, his death, vii. 55. 

CoHttantinet a private soldier in Britain, 
elected emperor, for the sake of his 
name, iv. 66, He reduces Gaul and 
Spain, 67. 145. Hia reduction and 
death, 146. 

€an$ianiine, general under Beliaarius in 
Italy, hia death, v. 177. 

Cvmtantinople, its situation described. 



with the motives which induced CoBf 
stantine the Great to make this city 
the capital of his empire, ii. 220. Its 
local advanuges, 226. Its extent, 
229. Progress of the work» 231. 
Principal edifices, 23S. How furnish- 
ed with inhabitant!^ 235. Privileges 
granted to it, 237. Its dedication^ 
238. Review of the new form of 
civil and military administration eata- 
hlished there, 2o9. Is allotted to Con- 
stantino the Younger, in the division 
of the empire, on the emperor's 
deiith, 312. Violent contesu there 
between the rival biahops, Paul and 
Maoedoniua, iiL 63. Bloody engage- 
ment between the Athanaaians and 
Arians on the removal of the body of 
Constantino, 65. Triumphant entry 
of the emperor Julian, 101. The se- 
nate of, allowed the aame powers and 
honours as that at Home, 113. Arri- 
val of Valens, as emperor of the 
East, 244; Bevolt of Procopius. 
245. 

-^— , Continued the principal seat of 
the Arian heresy, during the reigns of 
Constantiua and Valena, lii. 397. Is 
purged from Arianism by the empe- 
ror Theodosius, 401. Council of, 404. 
Is enriched by the bodies of saints 
and martyrs, 473. Insurrection against 
Gainasand his Arian Gotha, iv. 181. 
Persecution of the archbiahop, St. 
Chrysoatom, 188. Popubu* tumults 
on his acconnt, 189. Earthquake 
there, 243. 

— — , The city and eastern empire dis- 
tracted by the factions of the circus, 
V. 56. Foundation of the church of 
St. Sophia, 84. Other churchea erect- 
ed there by Justinian, 88. Triumph 
of Beliaarius over the Vandals, 140. 
The walls of, injured by an earth- 
ouake, 296. State <^ the armiea, un^ 
oer the emperor Maurice, 442. The 
armies and city revolt against him, 
445. Deliverance of ihe city from the 
Persians and Avars, 470. Religious 
war about the Trisagion, vi. 37^ 

CwMUmtinople^ Prospectus of the remain- 
ing history of the Eastern empire, vi. 
77. Summary review of the five dy- 
nasties of the Greek empire, 149. Tu- 
mults in the city to oppose the de- 
struction of images, 162. Abolition 
of the monkish order by Constantino, 
ibid. First si^^ of. by the Saracens, 
409. Second sisi^ by the Ssracens, 
413. Review of the provinces of the 
Greek empire in the tenth century, v.ii. 
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. 5. Riches of the city of Constantino- 
ple, 13. The Imperial palace of, 15. 
Officera of sUte, 19. MfliUry cha- 
racter of the Greeks^ 32. The name 
and character of Romans, supported 
to the lasty 48. Decline, and revlTal 
of literature, 4$» The city menaced 
by the Turks, 80. Account of the Va- 
rangians, 85. Naval expeditions of 
the Russians against the city, 89. 

— , Origin of the separation of the 
Greek and Latin churches, vii. 300. 
Massacre of the Latins, 307. Inva- 
sion of the Greek empire, and con- 
quest of Constantinople by the crusa- 
ders, 329. The city taken, and Isaac 
Angelus restored, 332. Part of the 
city burnt by the Latins, 335. Second 
siege of the city, by the Latins, 337* 
Is pillaged, 340. Account of the sta- 
tues destroyed, 345. Partition of the 
Greek empire by the French and Ve- 
netians, 349. The Greeks rise against 
their Latin conquerors, 358. The ci- 
ty retaken by the Greeks, 375. The 
suburb of Galata assigned to the Ge- 
noese, 444. Hostilities between tho 
Genoese and the emperor, 446. How 
the city escaped the Moguls, 468. Is 
besieged by the sultan Amu rath 11. 
viii. 37. Is compared with Rome, 93. 
Is besieged by Mahomet II. sultan of 
the Turks, 138. Is stormed and taken, 
151. Becomes the capital of the Turk- 
ish empire, 160. 

CorutaMtiu$ ChlonUf governor of Dalma- 
tia, was intended to be adopted by the 
emperor Cards, in the room of his vi- 
cious son Carinus, i. 386. Is associat- 
ed as CKsar by Diocletian in his admi- 
nistration, 398. Assumes the title of 
Augustus, on the abdication of Dio- 
cletian, ii. 2. His death, 7. Granted 
a toleration to the Christians, 306. 

C^iUmtiu9f the second son of Constan- 

. tine the Great, his education, ii. 300. 
Is sent to govern the Eastern pro- 
vinces of Uie empire, 301. Seizes 
Constantinople on the death of his fa- 
ther, 311. Conspires the deaths of his 
kinsmen, 312. Division of the empire 
among him and his brothers, i^d. 
Restores Chosroes king of Armenia, 
316. Battle of Singara with Sapor king 
of Persia, 317. Rejects the offers of 
Magnentius and Vetranio, on the plea 
of a vision, 325. His oration to the 
Illyrian troops at the interview with 
Vetranio, 327. defeats Magnentius 
at the battle of Mursa, 331. His coun- 



cils governed by eunuchs, 337. E&« 
cation of his cousins Gallus and JNi- 
lian, 339. Disgrace and. death ef Gal- 
lus, 344. Sends for Julian to court, 
349. Invests him with the title of 
Cesar, 351. Visits Rome, 353. Pre^ 
sents an obelisk to that city, 356. The 
Quadian and Sarmatian wars, iduU 
His Persian negotiation, 360. Misma- 
nagement of affairs m the East, 367* 
Favours the Arians, iii. 32. His reli- 
gious character by Ammianus the his- 
torian, 34. His restless endeavours to 
establish an uniformity of Christian 
doctrine, 35. Athanasius driven into 
exile by the council of Antioch, 43. 
Is intimidated by his brother Con- 
stans, and invites Athanasius back 
again, 45. His severe treatment of 
those bishops who refused to ooncur 
in deposing Athanasius, 50. His'scru- 
pulous ortbodoicy, SQ. His cautious 
conduct in expelling Athanasius from 
Alexandria, 53. His strenuous efforts 
to seize his person, 56. Athanasius 
writes invectives to expose his charac- 
ter, 59. Is constrained to restore Li- 
berius, bishop of Rome, 62. Supports 
Macedonius, bishop of Constantino- 
ple, and countenances his persecutions 
of the Catholics and Novattans, 66^ 
His conduct towards his Psgtn sub- 
jects, 72. Envies the fome of Julian, 

78. Recals the legions fW>m G&ui, 

79. Negotiations between him and 
Julian, 89. His preparations to op- 
pose Julian, 98. His death and cha- 
racter, 100. 

CotiMtamiw, general, relieves the British 
emperor Constantine when besieged 
in Aries, iv. 146. His character and. 
victories, ibid. His piarriage with 
Placidia, and death, iv. 207. 

-CoMtantintt secretary to Attilaking of 
the Hunsy his matrimonial negotia- 
tion at the court of Constantinople, 
iv. 251. 

Contult the ofRce of, explained, i. 73. 
Alterations this office underwent un* 
der the emperors, and when Constan- 
tinople became the seat of empire, ii. 
242. The office of, suppressed by 
the emperor Justinian, v. 109. Is 
now sunk to a commercial agent, viii. 
183. 

Coniractt, the Roman laws respecting, 
V. 359. 

Copit of Egypt, brief history of, vi. 67. 

'Corintkf reviving as a Roman colony, 
celebrates the Isthmian games* under 
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the emperor Julian, iii. 114. The 
isthmus of, fortified by the emperor 
JustiniMi, V. 92. 
0§rwwalf reduction of, by the Saxons, ir. 

474. 
Coromary gold, nature of those offerings 

to the Roman emperors, ii. 285. 
CorvMutfs Matthias, king of Hungary, 

bis character, vili. 1 10. 
Co9maa Indieopleustes, account of his 
Christian topography, v. 72. n9U. ti. 
SS. note, 
Cotmo of Medicis, his character, vili. 69. 
CnmeiU and synoids of 

Antxoch, iii. 43. - 
Aries, iii. 48. 
Basil, viii. 61. 
Ciesarea, iii. 41. 
Carthage, iv. 4G1. v. 135. 
Chalcedon, iv. 18a ri. 29. 
Clermont, vii. 196. 
Constance, riii. S7. 61. 246. 
Constantinople, iii. 404. vi. 45. 

49. 159. vii. 305. 
Ephestts, vi. 20. 28. 
Ferrara, viii. 68. 
Florence, viii. 69. 
Frankfort, vi. 188. 
Lyons, iv. 430. vii. 370. 407. 
Milan, iii. 48. 
Nice, iii. 20. vi. 186. 
Pisa, vii. 250. 
Placentia, vii. 194. 
Rimini, iii. 28. 
Sardica, iii. 4jf. 
Toledo, iv. 413. 416. 467. 
Tyre, iiL 41. 
CounU great difference between the an- 
cient and modem application of this 
title, ii. 259. By whom first invented, 
ibid. Of the sacred largesses, under 
Constantine the Great, his oflice, 270. 
Of the domestics in the Eastern em- 
pire, his office, 272. 
C^urunay, history of the family of, vii. 

382. 
Cre9ceniiu8, consul of Rome, his vlcissi* 

tudes, and disgraceful death, vi. 211. 
Crete, the isle of, subdued by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 445. Is recovered by Nice- 
phorus Phocas, 464. Is purchased by 
the Venetians, vii. 353. 
Crimest how distinguished by the peL'l 

laws of the Romans, .v. 370. 
Criapna, son of Constantine the Great, is 
declared 6xsar, ii. 45. Distinguishes 
his valour against the Franks and Ale- 
snanni, 48. Forces the passage of the 
I1cllespont> and defeats the fleet of Li- 



cinius, 53. His character, 293. Hit 
mysterious death, 295. 

Criapiu, tile Patrician, marries the 
daughter of Phocas, and contributes 
to depose him, v. 450. Is obliged to 
turn monk, 452. 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, vii. 
70. 

Crottf the different sentiments entertain* 
ed of this instrument of punishment, 
by the Pagan and Christian Komafts« 

- h. 400.' The famous standard of, in 
the army ofConstantine the Great de- 
scribed, 401. His visions of, 402. 405. 
The holy sepulchre and cross of Christ 

I discovered, iii. 145. The cross of 
Christ undiminished by distribution to 
pilgrims, 147. 

Crovn of thorns, its transfer from Con- 
stantinople to Paris, vii. 372. 

Crowtu, mural and obsidional, the dis- 
tinction between, iii. 199. note. 

Crueatkj the first resolved on at the coun- 
cil of Clermont, vii. 197. Inquiry into 
the justice of the holy war, 199. Exa- 
mination into the private motives of 
the crusaders, 204. Departure of the 
crusaders, 207. Account of the chiefi^ 
211. Their march to Constantinople, 
218. Review of their numbers, 225. 
They take Nice, 229. Battle of Dory- 
laeum, 230. They take Antioch, 233. 
Their distresses, 236. Are relieved 
hY the discovery of the holy lance, 238. 
Siege and conquest of Jerusalem, 243. 
Godfrey of Bouillon chosen king of 
Jerusalem, 247. The second cnisade, 
258. The crusaders ill-treated by the 
Greek emperors, 261. The third cru- 
sade, 281. Siege of Acre, 283. Fourth 
and fifth crusades, 290. Sixth cru- 
sade, 293k Seventh crusade, 297. 
Recapitulation of the fourth crusade, 
319. General consequences of the 
crusades, 378. 

CtetiphoUf tbe city of, plundered by the 
Romans, i. 232. Its situation describ. 
ed, iii. ^0. Julian declines the siege 
of that city, 205. Is sacked by the 
Saracens, vi. 321. 

Cublai, emperor of China, his charaetec* 
vii. 466. 

Curopalata^ his office under the Greek 
emperors, vii. 19. 

^u$tomt, duties of, imposed by Aug^t- 
♦us, i. 181. 

C^v> of indictions, the origin of, tra- 
ceQ» and how now employed, ii. 276. 
note. 



QENBftAL IKIIBX. 



Cjfpfiian^ bishop of Carthage, hU history 
and martyrdosB, ii. 170. 

Cjfpnut the kingdom of, besttfired on the 
house of Lusignan, by Richard I. of 
England, vil. 310. 

Cgfrene, the Greek colonies there finally 
exterminatedt by Chosroea IL king of 
Persia, r. 455. 

Cyriade9t an obscnre fugitive, is set up 
by Sapor the Persian monarch, as em- 
peror of Rome, i. 303. 

CyiU bishop of Jeraaalem, his' pompous 
relation ot a miraculous appearance of 
n celestial cross, iii. 34. His ambigu- 
ous character, iii. 147. 

Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, his life 
and character, vi. 13. Condemns the 
heresy of Nettorius, 19. Procures the 
decision of the council of Rhesus 
against Nestorius, 21. His court in- 
trigiies» 33. 

Cyxicut^ how it escaped destruction from 
the Goths, i. 298. Is at length ruined 
by them, ib. The island and city of, 
seized by the usurper Procopius, iii. 
248. 



J}a£ia9 conquest of, by the emperor Tra- 
jan, 1.6. Its situation, 26. Is uTerrun 
by the Goths, 276 Is resigned to 
them by Aurelian, i. 330. 

Jkenwu, supposed to be the authors and 
objects of PagHU idolatry, by the pri- 
mitive Christians, ii. 72. 

Dagutwitt general of the Emperor Justi- 
nian, besieges Petra, ▼. 237. Com- 
mands the Huns in Italy, tmder Nar- 
ses, 273. 

IKambert, archbishop of Pisa, installed 
patriarch of Jerusalem, vii. 248. 

JDo/flMfia described, i 26. Produce of a 
silver mine there, 180. n«fe. 

JDalmatiiu, nephew of Constantino the 
Great, is created Cxsar, ii. 300. Is sent 
to govern the Gothic frontier, 301. Is 
cruelly destroyed by Constamius, 311. 

J)amatcu$. siege of, by the Saracens, vi. 
331. The city reduced both by storm 

, and by treaty, 337. Remarks on 
Hughes's tragedy of this siege, 339. 
note. Tkken and destroyed by Tamer- 
lane, viii. 15. 

J}ama8U9, bishop of Home, edict of Va- 
lentinian addressed to him, to restrain 
the crafty avarice of the Roman cler- 
gy, iii. 265. His bloody contest with 
XJrsinus for the episcopal dignity, 267. 



Auaet, the Arab, hit galhnit eBlerprise 
against the castle of Aleppo, vi. 361. 

Damietta is taken by VwdB IX. of 
Prance, vii. 295. 

Ihm^/ului, archbishop of Constantino- 
ple, resigns his see, rather than sub* 
scribe the Nicene creed, iii. 401. 

Jktndaiis Henry, doge of Venice, hts 
character, vii. 317- Is made despot 
of Romania, 352. 

Mkmiek first bishop of Winchester^ his 
instructions to St. Boniface, for the 
conversion of infidels^ iv. 395. 

Datdeiu, a Grecian matron, her presents 
to the emperor Basil, vii. 11. Her vi- 
sit to him at Constantinople, 17. Her 
testament, ibid. 

Danube, course of the river, and the 
provinces of, described, i. 35. 

Ikiphne^ the sacred grove and temple of, 
at Antioch, described, iii. 158. Is con. 
verted to Christian purposes by Gallus, 
and restored to the Pagans by Julian, 
160. The temple burned, 161. 

Jksra^ the fi>rtifications of, by Justinian, 
described, v. 100. The demolition of^ 
\rf the Persians, prevented by peace, 
221. Is taken fay Chosroes king of 
Persia, 422. 

Daritu, his scheme for connecting the 
continents of Europe and Asia, ii. 222. 

Darkuee»i preternatural, at the time of 
the passion, is unnoticed by the heath- 
en philoflophers and historians, ii. 136. 

Daatagerdt the Persian royal seat of, plun- 
dered by \ he emperor Heraclius, v. 475. 

Datiamuy governor of Spain, yields rea- 
dy obedience to the Imperial edicts 
against the Christians, ii. 205. 

Datiui, bishop of Milan, instigates the 
revolt of the Ligurians to Justinian, v. 
174. Escapes to Constsntinople on 
the taking of Milan by the Burgun- 
dians, 180. 

Debtore^ Insolvent, cruel punishment of, 
by the law of the twelve tables, v. 365. 

Decemviri review of the laws of their 
twelve tables, v. 305. These laws su- 
perseded by the perpetual edict, 312. 
Severity of, 364. 

DeduM, liis exaltation to the empire, i. 
268. Was a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, 315. 

DecurUme, in the Roman empire, are se- 
verely treated by the Imperial law9, 
li. 277. 

Deification, of the Roman emperors, hov 
this species of idohUry was intiwioc; 
cd, i. 7B. 
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XI»Atf«fV» are cneoorand by the ein|»eror 
Commodus, to gratify his hatred of the 
senate^ i. 98. Are supp rested by Per* 
tinaz* 112. 

J>elphi, the eacred ornaments of the tem- 
ple of, removed to Constantiiiople by 
Constantine the Great, ii. 233. Mte. 

Jhmocraey, a form of |povemment unfa- 
vourable to freedom in a large state, i. 
38. 

J}emaathefte9, gorernor of Cxsarea, hiB 
gallant defence against, and heroic es- 
cape irom Sapor king of Persia, i. 305. 

J)eo^raiia9, bUhop of Carthage, humane- 
ly succours the captives brought from 
Borne by Genseric king of uie Van- 
dals, iv. 312. 

Z)erar,the Saracen, his character, yi. 333. 

Dendtrim^ the last king of the Lombards, 
conquered by Charlemagne, vi. 176. 

Ihfpot, nature of that title in the Greek 
empire, vii. 19. 

JDe9poti8m^ originates in superstition, L 
251. note. 

JDiadem assumed by Diocletian, what, i. 
431. 

Diamrndtf the art of cutting them, Uh- 
knovn to the ancients, i. 182. note. 

J)idiu9 JuUanue purchases the Impend 
dignity at a public auction, 1. 120. / 

JHocewi of the Roman empire, their 
number and government, li. 252i • 

JDiocfetian, the manner of hie military 
election to the empire, i. 392. His 
birth and character, 394. Takes Max- 
iraian for his colleague, 396. Asso- 
ciates as Csesars, Galerius, and Con- 
Btantius Chlonis, 398. His triumph 
in conjunctbn with Maximian, 424. 
Fixes his court at the city of Nicome- 
dia, 426. Abdicates the empire, 435. 
Parallel between him and the emperor 
Charles V. ibid. Passes his life in re- 
tirement at Salona, 437. His impar- 
tial behaviour towards the Christians, 
it. 191. Causes that produced the per- 
secution of the Christians under hfs 
reign, 193. 

Dlion CoiriuB the historian, screened 
from the fury of the soldiers, by the 
emperor Alexander Severus, i. If 4. 

DioeeoruOf patriarch of Alexandria, his 
outrageous behaviour at the s^cbnd 
council of Bphesus, vi. 28. Is deposed 
by the council of Chalcedon, 32. 

JDieahul, great khan of the Turks, his 
reception of the ambassadors of Justi- 
nian, V. 211. 

divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the 
Vol, VIII. R 



Roman laws, v. 34^. Litnitations ef, 
345. 

J}9cete9, their peculiar tenets, lii. 10. vi. 
5. Derivation of their name, iii. 11. 
note. 

Dominic, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in 
flagellation, vii. 203. 

JDominm, when this epithet Was applied 
to the Roman emperors, i. 430. 

Domitian, emperor, his treatment of his 
kinsmen Flavins Sabinus, and Flavius 
Clemens, ii. 161. 

JDomitian, the Oriental prefect,' is sent 
by the emperor Constantius to reform 
the state of the East, then oppressed 
by Gallus, ii. 342. Is put to death 
there, 343. 

Donatui, his contest with Cxcllian for 
the see of Carthage, iii. 3. History of 
the schism of the' Donatists, 5.67. Per* 
secution of the Donatisu by the empe- 
ror Honortus, tv. 217. 

VoryUum, battle of, between sultan Soli- 
man and the first crusaders, vii. 230. 

Doxology^ how introduced in the church- 
service, and how perverted, iii. 60. 

DramaHe representationa at Rome, a 
character of» v. 104. 

J}reamif the popular opinion of the pre<* 
tematural origin of, favourable to that 
of Constantine, previous to his battle 
with Maxentius, ii. 404. 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this 
animal, i. 347. note. 

Dromonee of the Greek empire, describe 
ed, vii.30. 

Dniidi, their power in Gaul suppressed 
by tlie emperors Tiberius and Clau- 
dius, i. 36. 

Drutee of mount Libanus, a character of, 
vii. 188. note. 

Duket derivation of that title, and great 
change in the modern, from the an- 
cient application of it, ii. 259. 

Duraxso, siej^ of, bv Robert Guiscard* 
vii. 128. Battle. of, between him and 
the Greek emperor Alexius, 132. 



Earthquake, an extraordinat^ one otet 
great part of the Roman empire, iii. 
347. Account of those that happened 
in the reign of Justinian, v. 297. 

East India, the Roman commercial in* 
tercourse with that region, i. 62. Oom^ 
modi ties of, taxed by Alexander Seve- 
rus, 182. 

EbioniteSt account of tliat sect, ii. 67« ' 

r 
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BiUntitet, A conAitation of their errors, 
supfiosed by the primitive fkthers, to 
be a particular object in the writings 
of St. fohnthe Evangelist, tii. 10. 

— , Their ideas of the person of Jesus 
Christ, V. 2. 

EccUtiMtef, the book of, why not likely 
to be the production of king Solomon, 
V. 140. note. 

XctUna^tUal and civil powers, distin. 
giiished, by the fathers of the Chris- 

< tian church, ii. 418. -^ 

£cdStc»tw, son of the emperor Avitus, his 
•cailant conduct in Gaul, iv. 349. 

EctheM of the emperor HeracliuSi ti. 
48 

£e(cfa, of Iceland, the system of my tholo- 
gy in, i. 271. 

£dc*cM, is sent from Attila king of the 
H tits, as hrs ambassador to the empe- 
ror Theodosios the Younger, iv. 253. 
Engages in s proposal to assassinate 
Atiila, 362. His son Odoacer the first 
Barbarian king of Italy, 361. 

JSr/e««a, the porcst dialect of the Syriac 
language spoken there, i. 233. n(fte. 
The property of the Christians there, 
coiifiscated by the emperor Julian, for 
the disorderly conduct of the Arians. 
iii. 165. KevoU of the Roman troops 
there, v. 443. Account of the school 
of, vi. 54. History of the famous image 
there, 154. The city and principality 
of, seiied by Baldwin the crusader, 
▼ii. 232. Is retaken by Zenghi, 270. 
The counts of, 383. 

BdUi of MiUn, published by Constantino 
the Great, ii. 391. 

Edict* of the praetors of Rome, under the 
republic, their nature and tendency, v. 
311. 

£^ffl, why that name was applied to the 
Roman empire by the Jewst ii. 142. 
note. 

Edtititn^ the Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
460. 

Ethmrd I. of. England, his crusade to 
the Holy Uand, vii. 298. 

Egiditu, bis character and revolt in 
Gaul, iv. 334. His »on Sya^us, 422. 

JBjypf, general description of, i. 29. The 
superstitions of, with difficulty tolera- 
ted at Rome, 36. Amount of its reve- 
nue s» 178. Public works executed 
there by Probus, 378. Conduct of 
Diocletian there, 409. Progress of 
Christiunity there, ii. 124. 

«M— J Edict of the emperor Yalensj to re- 



strain the number of recluse monks 
there, iii. 265. 

Egypt f The worship of Serapis bow in- 
troduced there, iii. 151. His temple 
and the Alexandrian library destroyed 
by bishop Theophilus, 153. Origin of 
monkish mstitutions in, iv. 373. 

— — , Great supplies of wheat, furnished 
by, for the city of Constantinople, in 
the time of Justinian, v. 63. Ecclesi- 
astical history of,vi. 67. 

-^.» Reduced by tiie Saracens, vi. 358. 
Capture of Alexandria. 363. Admin- 
istration of, 369. Description of, by 
Amrou, 370. 

— — , The Rprypiians take Jerusalem 
from the Turks, vii. 241. Egypt con- 
quered by the Turks, 271. Govern- 
ment of the Mamaiukei there, 297. 

Eiofftibalutf is declared emperor by tbe 
troops at Kmesa, i. 159. Was tbe first 
Roman who wore garments of pure 
silk, V. 66. 

ElepluintB^ inquiry into the number of, 
brought into the field by the ancient 
princes of the East, i. 235. noie. With 
what view introduced in tbe circus at 
Rome in the first Punic war, i. 388. 

'Eleunnian mysteries, why tolerated \gf 
the emperor Talentinian, iii. 259. 

Eliiabeth, queen of En t< land, the political 
us^ she made of the national pulpits, 
iii. 19. fiote. 

Emigration of the ancient northern na- 
tions, the nature and motive* of» exa- 
mined, i. 250. 

Emperor* of Rome, a review of tbeir con- 
stitutions, V. 312. Their legislative 
power. 314. T l»eir rescripts, 315. 

— , Of Germany, tl>eir limited powers, 
vi. 214. Of Cunstantinople, their |>omp 
and hixut7, vii. 14. Officers of the 
palace, state and army, 19. Adoration 
of the emperor, mode of, 21. Their 
public appearance, 22. Their despotic 
power, 28- Their navy, 29. They re- 
tain the name of Romans to the last, 
42. 

Empire^. Roman, division of, into the 
Eatt and We»t Empires by Valenlini- 
an iii. 244. Extinction of the West- 
em empire, iv. 363. 

Encampment, Roman, described, i. 18. 

Enn»diu9, the servile flatterer of Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth, king of Italy, is 
made bishop of Puvia, v. 12. note, 

Epagathu9t\e ider of the mutinous praeto- 
rians, who mui'dered their prefect Ul- 
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pian, punished by the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, i. 173. 

JBpAesw, the famous temple of Diaiift at, 
destroyed by the Goths, i. 301. Conn- 
cil of, vu 20. Episcopal riots there^ 
21. 

£picvru9, his le^cy to his philosopbical 
disciples at Athens, ▼. 106. 

JSpirus, despots of, on the dismember- 
ment of the Greek empire^ vu. 356. 

£qmtiu$, ipaster eeneral of the lUyrian 
frontier, is defeated by the Sarma- 
tians, iii. 307. 

Ertumu9, his merit as a reformer, vii. 
66.. 

Esieniatu, their distinguishing tenets 
and practices, ii. 124. 

EueharUtj a knotty subject to the first 
reformers, vii. 64. 

£tMfe«,duke of Aquitsin, repels the first 
Saracen invasion of France, vi. 421. 
Implores the aid of Charles Martel, 
423. Recovers his dukedom. 425. 

JSudocia, her birth, character, and mar- 
riage with the emperor Tbeodosius the 
Younger, iV. 199. Her disgrace and 
death, 202. 

Eutioxia, her marriage with the emperor 
Areadius, iv. 9. Stimulates him to give 
up his favourite Eutropius, 178. Per- 
secutes St. Cht7Sostom, 188. Her 
death and character, 192. 

Etuhxia, the daughter of Tbeodosius 
the IToiinger, ial^trothedto the young 
emperor Valentin ian III. of the West, 
IT. 211. Her character, 303. Is mar- 
ried to the emperor Maztmus, 308. In- 
vites Genseric king of the Vandals to 
Italy, 309. 

Eudoxw, bishop of Constantinople, bap- 
tises the emperor Valens, iit. 261. 

£Ti^ef»««the Rhetorician, is made empe- 
ror of the IVest by Arbogastes the 
Frank, iii. 440. Is defeated and killed 
by Tbeodosius, 445. 

Eug'enua IV. pope, his contest with the 
council of Basil, viii. 61. Procures a 
re-anion of the LAtin and Greek 
cburcheS) 73. Forms a league af^aiiist 
the Turks, 101. Revolt of the Roman 
citizens against him, 248. 

Eummnm the Orator, some account of« 
i. 443. note. 

Eunaphu the Sophist, his character of 
monks, and of the objects of their wor- 
fOiip, iii. 472. 

EunondatUf punishment of, by the edict 
of the emperor Tbeodosius against 
^retics^iii. '^9. 



Etmucht, enomerated in the list of East- 
em commodities imported and taxed 
in the time of Alexander Severtis, t. 
] 82. They in fest the palace of the third 
Gordian, 212. 

*— -, Their ascendancy In the court of 
Constantius, ii. 337. Why they fa- 
voured the Arians, iii. 33 mtte. Pro- 
cure the banishment of Liberios bish- , 
op ot Rome, 61. 

«— , A conspiracy of, disappoint th^ 
schemes of Rufinus, and marry the 
empero'r Areadius to Eudoxia, iv. d. 
They distract the court of the empe- 
ror Honorius, 116. And govern that 
of Areadius, 167. Scheme of Chrvsa- 
phiiis to assassinate Attita king of tlit 
Huns, 262. 

— ,The bishop of Sees and his whole 
chapter castrated, vii. 174. note. 

J^uric^ king of the Visigoths in Gaul, hi^^ 
conquests in Spain, iv. 349. Is vested 
with all the Roman conquests beyond 
the Alps by Odoacer king of Italy, 
419. 

EuP9p€f evidences that the climate of, 
was much colder in ancient than in 
modem times, i. 241. This alteration 
accounted for, 242. 

*— — , final division of, between the Wes- 
tern and Eastern empires, iv. 1. Is 

' ravaged by Attila king of the Huns, 
iv. 242. Is now, one great republic^ ' 

. 489. 

£u9e6itt, empress, wife of Constantius, 

' her steady friendship to Julian, ik 
349, 350. Is accused of arts to deprive 
Julian of children, 352. 

Euaebiiu, his character of the followers 
of Artemon, ii. 132. His own charac- 
ter, 214. His siory of the miraculous 
appearance of the cross in the sky to 
Constantine the Great, 406. 

Mutvpiutt the eunuch, great chamber- 
lain to the emperor Areadius, concerts 
bis marriage with E<idoxia, in opposi- 
tion to the views of Rufinus, iv. 8. 

' Succeeds Rufinus in the emperors 

. confidence, 18. His character and ad- 
mmistration, 167. Provides for his 
own security, in a new law against trea- 
son, 173. Takes sanctuary with St. 
Chrysostom, 178. His death, 179. 

Euiifche§t his opinion on the subject of 
the incarnation supported by the se- 
cond council at Ephesus, vi. 27. And 
adhered to by the Armenians, 65. 

Evaine Sea^ description of the vessels 
used in navigating, L 294 
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j&r«AtoliMiof thli eiOM» origin of the mw 

nuiil fefttivftl of, ▼. 480. 

^areh, under the Greek empire* the of- 
fice and nmk o£, ii.,34t Of fUvemia, 
the eovemment of Italy settled id, end 
•dmihisiered by» v. 284. 403. 

gxciMe duties imposed by Augustus* i. 
182. 

^ctmmunicaiion from Christian commu- 
nion, the orig'tn of* it. 114. 429k 

ffjnUf voluntary, under accusation and 
conscious guilt, its advanUfet unoog 
the Komans* v. 376. 



linth and its operations defined, ii. 98. 

Falcandut, Hugo, character of his JBi^fo- 
rin SictUa, vii. 153. note. His lamenta* 
tion oo the transfer of the sovereignty 
of the island to the emperor Henry 
VI.. 154. 

fathers of the Christian church* cause of 
their austere mornlity, n. 94. 

Faiuta empress, wife of Constaiitine the 
Great* causes of her being put to 
death, ii. 297. 

fawUnat wife of Marcus Antominus* her 
character* i. 94. 

faiuitinat the widow (^ the emperor Coa> 

'stantius, countenances the revolt of 

Procopius against the emperor Va- 

'* lens* ill. 249. 

FeMtivaU, Pagan, great offence taken et* 
by the primitive Christians, ii. f 6. 

JpVuJ^ government* the rudiments of, to 
be found among the Scythians* tii. 
323. 

fi^rei^ numeral, occasion of their fitit 

public and familiar use* vi. 412. 
^ finante$ of the Koman empire* when the 
seat of it was removed to Constantino- 
ple, reviewed, ii.274. 

i^al, his questionable history* whether 
to be connected with the invasion of 
Caledonia by the emperor Severus^ L 
146. 

fircf Greek, the Saracen fleet destroyed 
by, in the harbour of ConstaniinopJe* 
vi. 415. Is long preserved as a secret, 
417. Its effects not to be compared 
with gunpowder, vii. 33. 

Firmut, an Egyptian merchant, his re- 
volt against the emperor Aurelian* 1. 
348. 

firmu$ the Moor, history of his revolt 
against the emperor Yalentiniao, iii. 
288. 



how proportioned, vii. 202, 

flammtt Roman* their number* and pe* 
culiar ofllce, iii. 451. 

flamiman way* its course deecribed, r. 
274. note. 

Hofuianp archbishop of Constantinople* Is 
killed at the second council of £plie* 
stts, vi. 29. 

fleece, golden, probable origin of the fa- 
Ueof,v.230. 

Fleretice, the foundation of that city, ir. 
57- note. Is besieged by Radagaisus* 
and relieved by Stilieho, Sltp 5& 

Floreniiuop prxtorian prstfect of Gaul* 
under Constantius, his character, ii 
383. iii. 81. Is condemned bjr the tribu- 
nal of Cbalcedon, but suiieied to ea« 
cape by Julian, 110. 

Fhrianuo, brother of the emperor Taci- 
tus, his eager usurpation of the Impe- 
rial dignity, i. 365. 

F»Hx n consecrated bishop of Rome, to 
supersede liberiua who wasejuled* iii. 
62. He is violently expelled* and bis 
adherents slaughtered, 63. 

FeUxt an African bishop, his martgrrdom, 
ii. 202. 

Fornication^ a doubtful plea lor divorce* 
by gospel authority, v. 346 «Mlr. 

France, modem, computation of the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, and the average 
of their taxation, ii. 282. 

«— ^, The name of, whence derived* iv. 
455. Derivation of the French lan- 
guage, 462. Mfs. 

•->*—, Chtideric deposed* and Pepin ap- 
pointed king* bv papMtl aanotion, vi. 
177. Reign and character of Charle- 
magne, 192. Invasion of* by the Sara- 
cens* 42a 

Frtmgipaid, Censio, his profime violatioa 
of the persons of pope Gelasius II. and 
his college of cardinab, viit. 175. De- 
rivation of his family name, 207. 

FtatUfe, their origin and oonfederacy, i. 
286. They invade Gaul* and ravage 
8pain, 288. Tbey pass over into Afri- 
ea, ibid. Bold sftd succssafel return 
of a colony of, from the sea of Pontus, 
by sea, 375. 

•v-*-^ They over-run and .eetablish 
themselves at Tozandria, in GcrBsa- 
ny, ii. 369. 

*«*-^ Their fidelity to the Roman go- 
vernment, iv. 62, Origin of the Mers- 
vingian race of theitkings, 874. Hov 
eonverted to Chrisdbity* 394. Reiga 
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bliflhmeBt of tlie French monarchy in 
Gaul, 440. Their Uwa, 443. Give tho 
name of France to their conquesta in 
Gaul, 455. They degenerate into a 
•tate of anarchy, 463. 

#VatiJrt, they invade Italy, t. ir9» 880. 
, Their mibtary character, vii. 39. 

fVavitta the Goth, his character, and 
deadly ^narnl with hta countryman 
PrittJf, iu. 385. His operations against 
Gainas, iv. 182. 

F'tederie I. emperor of Germany, his ty- 
ranny in Itijy, vi. 2l3. Engara in the 
third crusade, vii. 359. His disastrous 
expedition, 365. Saerifioes Arnold of 
Brescia to the pope, viii. 181. His re- 
ply to the Roman ambassadors, 193. 

FredeHe II. is driven out of Italy, vi . 314. 
His disputes with the pope, and reluc- 
tant cmsade, vii. 391. Exhorts the 
European princes to unite in opposinr 
the Tartars, 464. 

FrederU III. the last emperor crowned 
at Borne, viii. 349. 

FreemgH of Laeonia, account of, vii. 10. 

FrUig^m^ the Qothic chief, extricates 
himsetf from the hands of Lupicinus^ 
sovemor of Thrace, lii. 348. Defeats 
him, iHd. Battle of Salices, 353. His 
strength recruited by the accession of 
Mw tribes, 355. Negotiates with Va- 
lens, 360. Battle of Hadrianople, 361. 
The union of the Gothic tribes broken 
by his death, 377. 

Freedmen^ among the Romans, their rank 
infootety, V. 335. 

Pntmrntiut was the ftrst Christian mis- 
sionary iu Abyssinia, ii. 416. 

Fulk of Neuilly, his ardour in preaching 
the fourth crusade, vii. 313. 



CKoitfmifb king of the Quadi, is trescherw 
ously murdered by Marcellinus gover- 
nor of Valeria, iii. 305. 

etdUardt M. character of his MUtaire de 
Charlimofnef vi. 193. nsls. 

Catnoi the Goth is commissioned by 8ti- 
licho to exeoute bis revenge on Rufr- 
nns, pnefcct of the East, iv. 15. His 
conduct in the war against the revolt- 
er Tribigild, 177. Joins him, 180. His 
Right and death, 183. 

Gaia, probable derivation of the term, 
vii. 33. Mte, 

Oaiaia^ the suburb of, atCenstantinople» 
assigned to the Genoese^ vis. 444 



Qdenui issssoeiated b the administra- 
tion, as Caesar, by the emperor Diocle- 
tian, i. 398. Is defeated by the Per* 
sians, 416. Surprises and overthrows 
19 arses, 418. Assumes the title of Au- 
l^tus, on the abdication of Diocle- 
tian, ii. 3. His jealousy of Constantine, 
6. Deems it prudent to acknowledge 
Um CsBsar, 8. His unsuccessful inva* 
sion of Italy, 14. Invests Licinius with 
the purple on the death of Severus, 16. 
His death, 30. From what causes he 
entertained an aversion to the Chris- 
tians, 195. Obtains the countenance 
of Diocletian for persecuting them, 
196. Publishes an edict of toleration 
just before his death, 210. 

OaUUana^ two-fold application of that 
name in the infancy of Christianity, ii. 
158. Why the emperor Julian applied 
this name lo the Christians, iii. 153. 

GaAifMitw, son of the emperor Valerian, 
is associated by him in the Imperial 
throne, i. 386. Prohibits the senators 
Urom ezereising military employments, 
391. Character of his administration 
after the captivity of his father, 307. 
Names Clauoius for his successor, 330* 
Favoured the Christians, ii. 18& 

€hUiet of the Greek empire, described, 
vii. 30.. 

€faUu$ elected emperor, on the roinori^ 
of Hostilianus, the son of Decius, i* 
383. 

^hUuif nephew of Constsntine the Great, 
his education, ii. 339. Is invested with 
the title of Ciesar, 340. His cruelty 
and imprudence, Md. His disgrace 
and death, 344. Embraced the doc* 
trine, but neglected the precepts, of 
Christianity, iii. 133. Converts the 
grove of Daphne at Antioch to k 
Christian bunal-place, 160. 

Omnett public, of the Romans, describ- 
ed, i. 316. 388. tv. 104. Account of 
the ftotions of the circus, v. 54. 

Oamgeg, source of that river, viii. 10. tfte, 

OittubmitiM, the notary, is condemned to 
death under the emperor Julian, iii. 

iia 

GatUt the province of described, i. 33. 
The power of the Druids suppressed 
there by Tiberius and Claudias, 36. 
Cities in, S5» Amount of the tribute 
paid by that province to Rome, 178. 
Is defended against the Franks by 
Posthumus, 288. Succession of usurp- 
era there, 387. Invasion of, by the 
Lygians, 370. Revolt uf the Bagauds 
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soppresBed by Mazimuui, 400. Pro- 
gress of Christianity there, 128. 

QatU, Proportbn of the capitation tax 
levied there by the Roman emperort» 
ii. 280k Is invaded by the GerroanSy 
369. The p>vernment of, assigned to 
Julian, 370. His civil administration, 
382. Is invaded by the Alemanni, un- 
der the emperor Valentin ian, iti. 269. 
And under Gratian, 356. 

o^— , Destruction of idols and templet 
there, by Martin bishop of Tours, iii. 
459. Is over-run by the barbarout 
troops of Radagaisus, after his defeat 
by Stilicho, iv. 63. Is settled by the 
Goths, Buri^undians, and Franks, 157. 
Assembly of the seven provinces in, 
163. Reign of Theodoric king of the 
Visigoths in, 270. Origin of the Mero- 
vingian race of the kings of the Franks 
in, 274. Invasion of, by Atiila king of 
the Huns, 279. Battle of Chalons, 286. 
Revolutions of, on the death of the 
emperor MHJorian, 348. Conversion 
of, to Christianity by the Franks, 410. 

. Representation oC the advantages it 
enjoyed under Roman government, 
417. Conquests and prosperity of 
Euric king of the Visigoths, 419. Cha- 
racter and reign of Clovis, 420. The 
Allemanni conquered, 424. Submission 
of the Armoricans, and the Roman 
troops, 428. Final establishment of 
the French monarchy in Gaul, 440. 
History of the 8alic lavs, 443. The 
lands of, how claimed and divided by 
the Barbarian conquerors of, 450. Do- 
main and benefices of the Merovingian 
princes, 451. Usurpations of the ^- 
^ort 453. Privileges of the Romans 
in, 461. 

CedrotiOf revolationg of the sea-coast of» 
i. 230. note, 

GelaUtan xra of the Turks, when set- 
tled, vii. 18C. 

CelauuB, pope, his zeal against the cele- 
bration of the feast of Lupercalia, iv. 
343. Deplores the miserable decay of 
Italy, 369. 

OtUmita II. pope, his rough treatment by 
Cens'o Prangipani, viki. 175. 

Gelimer deposes Hilderic the Vandal 
king of Africa, and usurps the govern- 
ment, V. 113. Is defeated byBelisftri- 
us, 126. His final defeat, 131. His 
distressful flight, 136 Surrenders 
himself to Belisarius, 138. Graces his 
triumph, 139. His peaceful retirement, 
141. 



Oeneral of the Bomttttrmy, hb exten- 
sive power, i. 70. 

C^emeronty, Arabian, striking instances of, 
vi.236. 

OennaditUf the monk, bis denonciation 
arainst a Greek union with the Latin 
chuirh, viii. 136. 

Crenneridf the Roman general^ under the 
emperor Uoaorius,bis character, ir. 
115. 

Oenoew, their mercantile establishment 
in the suburb of Pera at Constantino- 
ple, vii. 444. Theh* war with the em- 
peror Cantacuzcnus, 446. 

Gcntertc, king of the Vandals in Spain, 
his character, iv. 215. Goes over ts 
Africa on the invitation of coont Bo- 
niface, 216. His successes there by the 
assistance of the Donatists, 319- De- 
vastation of Africa by his troops, 220. 
Besieges Bomfiice in Hippo Regius, 
22 1 . H is treacherous surprtsal of Car- 
thage,225. Strengthens himself by as 
alliance with Attila king of the H'.ns, 
240. His brutal treatment of his son's 
wife, daughter of Theodoric. 273. 
Raises a naval force, and invades Ita^ 
ly, 3U7. His sack of Rome, 310. 
Destroys the fleet of Mi^onsn, 331. 
His naval depr< dations on Italy, 335. 
His claims on the Eastern empire,3o6. 
Destroys the Romun fleet under Basl- 
liscus, 345. Was an Artan, and perse- 
cuted his Catholic subjects, 399. 

Gmtfetnaih etymology of the term, viL 
215 note, 

Oeoponici of the emperor Constantine 
Porpbyrogenitus, aeoounto^ vii. 3. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Atha- 

. nasius in the see of Alexsndria, iii. 55. 
His scandalous history, and trajpeal 
death, 163. Becomes the tutelar saint 
ofEn>;land, 165. 

Gepidat their incroachments on the East- 
ern empire checked bv the Lombards, 

. V. 196. Are reduced by ^^n*,. 385. 

CUrmanu$, nephew of the emperor Justi- 
nian, his character and promotion to 
the command of the army seat to Italy, 
V.370. His death, 271. 

G^nsoiiy, the rude institutions of that 
country the original principles of Eu- 
ropean laws and manners, i. 239. Its 
ancient extent, 240. How peopled, 
243. The natives unacquainted with 
letters in the time of Tacitus, 344 
Had no cities, 34^ Manners of the 
ancient Germans, 348. Population, 
250. SVM of liberty among theBi« 
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S51. Authority of their magistrates^ 
253, Conjug^al faith and chastity, 
255. Yheir religion, 257. Arms and 
discipline, 261. Their feuds, 264. Ge. 
neral idea of the German tribes, 265. 
Probus carries the Roman arms into 
Germany, 371. A frontier wall built 
by Probus, from the Rhine to the Da- 
nube, 372. 

Ccrtnatnf, invasioiM of Gaul by the Ger- 
mans, ii. 369. iii. 269. 

Germany, state of, under the emperor 
Charlemagne, yi. 197. The Imperial 
crown established in the name and na- 
tion of Germany, by the first Otho, 
203. Division of among independent 
princes, 214. Formation of the Ger- 
manic constitution, 216. State assu- 
med by the emperor, 219. 

0eronHut, count, sets up Mazimus as em- 
peror tn Spain, and loses his life in 
the attempt, iv. 145. 

O^ta and CaracaUa, sons of the emperor 
Severus, their fixed antipathy to each 
other, i. 143. 

Ghtderw of Persia, history of, vi. 401. 

Gibraliar, derivation of the name of^ vi. 
388. 

GiltU the Moor, his revolt in Africa, iv. 
19. His defeat and death, 25. 

Cladiatort, desperate enterprise and fate 
of a party of, reserved for the triumph 
of Probus, i. 377. The combats of, 
abolished by the emperor Honorius, 
iv. 49. 

Gfyeeriiu is first emperor of Rome, and 
then bishop of Salona, iv. 357. Mur- 
ders Julius Nepos, and is made arch- 
bishop of Milan, 359. * 

CnoMtici, character and account of the 
sect of» ii. 68. Principal sects into 
Which they divided, 71. Their pecu- 
liar tenets, iii. jll. vi. 6. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, his character, and 
en^gement in the first crusade, vii. 
211. His route to Constantinople, 218. 
221. Is elected king of Jerusalem, 247. 
Compiles the Assize of Jerusalem, 251. 
Form of his administration, 252. 

Goff and Magog, the famous rampart o( 
described, v. 102. 

Goiavinthaf wife of Leovigild, king of 
Spain, her pious cruelty to the princess 
Ingundis, iv. 411. 

6o^ of affliction, the tax so denominat- 
ed in the Eastern empire, abolished by 
the emperor Anastasius» v. 72. 

Golden ftom, why the Bosphorus obtain- 
ed this appellation in remote antiqui- 
ty, ii. 223, 



GvrdianuB, proconsul ef Africftf his cha- 
racter and elevation to the empire of 
Rome, i. 196. Uis soil associated with 
him in the Imperial dignity, 197.' 

Gordiaiif the third and youngest, declar- 
red Catsar, i. 203. Is declared empe- 
ror by the army, on the murder of 
Maximus and Balbinus, 212. 

Goth9 of Scandinavia, their origin, i. 269. 
Their religion, 271- The Goths and 
Vandals supposed to be originally one 
great people, 272. Their emigratibne 
to Prussia and the Ukraine, 273. They 
invade the Roman provinces, 276. 
They receive tribute from the Romans, 
282. They subdue the Boiiphorus, 293. 
Plunder the cities of Bithynia, 296. 
They ravage Greece, 299. Conclude 
a treaty with the emperor Aurelian, 
329. They ravage lllyricum, and are 
chastised by Constantino the Great, 
ii. 49. 

— , Their war with the Sarmatians, 
ii. 305. Are again routed by Constan- 
tine, 306. Gothic war under the em- 
perors Vale mini an and Valens, iii. 
301. Are defeated by the Huns, 337. 
They implore the protection of the 
emperor Valens, 340. They are re« 
ceived into the empire, 342. They 
are oppressed by the Roman gover- 
nors of Thrace, 344. Are provoked 
to hostilities, and defeat Lupicinua, 
348. They ravage Thrace, 349. Battle 
of Salices, 35S. They are strengthen- 
ed by fresh swarnns of their country- 
men, 354. Battle of Hadrianople^ 360. 
Scour the country from Hadrianople to 
Constantinople, 365. Massacre of the 
Gothic youth in Asia, 368. Their for- 
midable union broken by the death of 
Fritigern, 377. Death and funeral of 
Athanaric, 378. Invasion and defeat 
of the Ostrogoths, 380. Are settled in 
Thrace by Theodosius, 382. Their 
hostile sentiments, 384. 

— , revolt off under HonoHus, iv. 29. 
They ravage Greece, under the com- 
mand of Alaric, 31. They invade Italy, 
39. The sack of Rome by, 122. Death 
of Alaric, 135. Victories of Wallia in 
Spain, 155. They are settled in Aqui- 
tain, 156. See Gmd, and Theodoric* 
Conquest of the Visigoths in Gaul and 
Spain, 348. How the Goths were con- 
verted to the Christian religion, 391. 
412. 

— , reign of Theodoric king of the Os- 
trogoths, V. 1. The Gotha in Italy, 
extinguished, 284. 
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If, civil^ the origin of» i. 352. 

Gwemoru of provinces, under the empe- 
rors, their great power and influence* 
ii. 258. 

GraHan was the first emperor who refk- 
aed the pontifical robe, iii. 75. note. 
Marries the princess Constantia, and 
succeeds to the eroptre» olO. Defeats 
the Allemanni in Oaul, 357. Inresu 
TheodosiuB with the empire of the 
East, 369. 

«^— , his character and conduct, iii. 386. 
His flight from Mazimus and death, 
391. Overthrew the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment of Paganism, 452. 

Greece, is ravaged by the Goths, i. 299. 
Is over-run by Alaric the Goth, iv. 31. 
Is reduced by the Turks, viii. 163. 

Greek church, origin of the schism of« 
vii.300. viii. 73.95. 

Greeib empire. See Conttantinople* 

Greekt, why averse to the Roman Ian* 
gusge and manners, i. 43. The Greek 
becomes a scientific language among 
the Romans, 44. Character of the 
Greek language of Constantinople, viii. 
75. When first Uu^ht in Italy, 83. 

Gre^ib learning, revival of, in luly, viiL 
78. 

Gregory the Great, pope, his pious pre- 
sents to Recared king of Spain, iv.414. 
Ezhorts Theodelinda queen of the 
Lombards to propajg^ate the Kicene 
faith, i^id. His enmitj^ to the venera- 
ble buildings and learning of Rome, v. 
412. His birth and earfy profession, 
414. His elevation to the pontificate^ 
416. Sends a mission to convert the 
Britons, 418. Sanctifies the usurpa* 
tion of the emperor Phocas, 448. 

Grej^oryll. pope, his epistles to Leo III. 
emperor of Consuntinople, vi« 165. 
Revolts against the Greek emperor, 
167. 

Gregory VII. pope, his ambitious schemes, 
vi. 208. His contest with the emperor 
Henry HI. vii. 136. His retreat to Sa- 
Ici-no, 139. viii. 174. 

Gregory^ prefect of Africa, history of him 
and his daughter, vi. 374. 

Grejrery Mixianxen^ his lamentation on 
the disgraceful discord among Chris- 
tians, iii. 71. Loads the memory of 
the emperor Julian with invective, 120. 
Censures Constantius for having spar- 
ed his life, 131. nofe. 
^— ',1s presented to the wretched see of 
Sasinui, by his friend archbishop Baailt 
iii. 399. Has mission to Constantinople, 



aid Is placed on tht archiq>iacopsl 
throne by Theodosius, 402. His re- 
stgnation and character, 400. 

Gfnimbateetkjnr of the Chionites, attendi 
Sapor king of Persia, in his invasion of 
Mesopotamia, ii. 362. Loses his son 
at the siege of Amida» 364. Ketiinis 
home in grief, 366. 

Guardtanehipt how vested sitd exercised, 
according to the Roman civil laws, v. 
348. 

Gubatee^ king of Colchos, his alliaiiee 
With Chosroes kingx>f Persia, v. SS6. 
Returns to his former eonnexioo with 
the emperor Justinian, 237. la trea- 
cherously killed, 341. 

Gyelpha and Ghibelines, the parties o( 
in Italy, vi. 214. viii. 211. 

Gm'^, the degrees of, in the penal Uwi 
of the Romans, v. 370. 

Gvieeardf Robert, his bhrth and charac- 
ter, vii. 117. Acquires the dukedom of 
Apulia, 119. His Italian conquests, 
121. Eesieges Durazxo, 128. Defeats 
the Greek emperor Alexius there, 132. 
Engages in the cause of pope Grrgory 
VII. 138. His second expedition to 
Greece, and death, 139. 

Gutulobald^ king of the Burgondians, is 
reduced by Clovis kinr of the Franks, 
iv. 431. His mode of justifying the 
judicial combat, 448. 

Gtm^swilrr, the invention and use of, viii. 
41. 

Gtiy of Ltisignan, king of Jerusslem, his 
character, vii. 277. Is defeated sad ! 
taken prisoner by Saladin, 279. 

Gt/anttt a small island in the JSgean sea, 
an instance of its povertyt 180. 



Hadrian^ emperor, relinc^aishes the esst. 
em conquests of Trsjan, i. 7. Their 
characters compared, 8. His charac- 
ter contrasted with that of Antoninus 
Pius, ibid His several adoptions of 
successors, 85. Founds U)e city of 
JElia Capitolina on mount Sion, ii. 66. 

— — , Refi>rms the laws of Rome in the 
perpetual edict, v. 312. 

Badrianopie, battle of, between Constan-. 
tine the Great and Licinius, iL 51. Is 
ineflectually besieged by Fritigem tbe 
Goth, iii. 350. Battle of, between the 
emperor Valens and the Gotha, 361. 

Eakem, csliph of the Saracena, assumes 
a divine character to supplant the Ms- 
hometaa fiuth, vii. 188. 
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ff^imadaniteSf the daracen dynasty of, in 
Mesopotamia, vi. 462. 

Hannibal, review of the state of Rome 
when he besieged tlmt city, iv. 84. 

UamdbalianuSt nephew of Constantine 
the Great, is digniiied with the title of 
king, ii. 300. Provinces assigned to 
him for a kingfdom, 301. Is cruelly 
destroyed by Consiantius, 312. 

HcppinesSf instance how little it depends 
on power and ma^niBcence, vi. 433. 

fftrmozarij the Persian sairap, his inter- 
view with the caliph Omar, vi.323. 

ffarpiesy an ancient myiholoj^ic history, 
I^ Clerc's conjecture concerning, ii. 
221. note. 

B^intn al Uashid, caliph, his friendly cor- 
respondence with the emperor Charle- 
mag-ne, vi. 200. His wars with the 
Greek empire, 442. 

J/fiasan the Saracen, conquers Carthage, 
vi 381. 

IT.nekin^,the art and sport of, Introduced 
into Italy by the Lombards, v, 407. 

H'"/ira, the ai*a of, how fixed, vi. 267". 

Udcna^ the mother of Constantine, her 
parentage Ascertained, ii. 5. Was con- 
verted to Christianity by her son, 39Q. 

Hdlena, sister of the emperor Constantius, 
married to Julian, ii. 349. Is reported 
to be deprived of children by the arts 
of the empress Eusebia, 352. Her 
death, iii. 89. 

He'iopollg taken by the Saracens, vi. 343. 

Hdlf according to Muhomet, described, 
vi. 260. 

ITeUespont described, ii. 224. 

HtveiiOf tLxnount of its population in the 
time ofCxsar, i. 250. note. 

St-ngistt his arrival in Britain, with suc- 
cours for Vortigern, against the Cale- 
donians, iv. 470. His establishment 
in Kent, ibid. 473. 

Henotic^n oi the emperor Zeno, character 
of, vi. 35, 

jffenry succeeds his brother Baldwin as 
emperor of Constantinople, vii. .S62. 
His character and administration, 363. 

ffeiinf III. emperor, his contest with pope 
Gregory VII. vii. 136. Takes Rome 
and sets up pope Clement III. 137. 

Heniy VI. emperor, conquers and pilla- 
^s the island of Sicily, vii. 155. 

H<:nry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, 
defeats the Turkish invaders, vii. 81. 

lleptarc^, Saxon, establishment of, in 
Jlritain, iv. 470. Review of the state 
of, 47a 
Voi^ VIII. 



fferacliany count of Africa, retains that 
province in obedience to irlonorius, iv. 
121. His cruel usage of the refugees 
from the sack of Rome by Alaric, 130. 
His revolt and death, 143. 

U-iracleonaSt emperor of ConstantinoplCj 
vi. 84. 

ffcrucUus, deposes the Eastern usurper 
Phocas, and is chosen emperor, v. 452. 
Conquests of Chosroes II. king of Per- 
sia, 454. His distressful situation, 459. 
Accepts an ignominious peace from 
Chosroes, 461. His first expedition 
against the Persians, 463. Hjs second 
Persian expedition, 466. Strengthens 
himself by an alliance with tlie Turks, 

472. His third Persian expedition, 

473. His treaty of peace with Persia, 
478. His triumph, and pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 479. His theological en- 
quiries, vi. 48. 

fferacliita marries his niece Martina, vi. 
82. Leaves his two sons joint succes- 
sors to the empire, 83. Invasion of his 
provinces by the Saracens, 332. Flies 
from Syria, 353. 

HeracUu8 the praefect, his expedition a- 
g'ainst the Vandals in Africa, iv. 343. 

Jleracliua the eunuch, instigates the em- 
peror Valentinian III. to the murder of 
the patrician iEtius, iv. 301. His 
death, 304. 

Berbeioty character of h^ts Bibfiothefut 
Orientale, vi. 316. note. 

Hevcynian forest, the extent of, unknown 
in the time of Cxsar, i. 241. note. 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced, 
ii, 70. Edict of Constantine the Great, 
against, iii. I. 

Hermanric king of the Ostrogoths, his 
conquests, iii. 299. His death, 338. 

Hermenegild prince of Boetica, his mar- 
riage with Ingundis princess of Aus- 
trasia, and conversion to the INicene 
faith, iv. 411. Revolt and death, 412. 

Bermitt of tlie East, their mortified 
course of life, iv. 388. Miracles per- 
formed by them, and their relics, 390. 

Bermodorvs, the Ephesian, assists the 
Romans in compiling their twelve ta- 
bles of laws, V. 305. 

Bermog-enca, master general cff the caval- 
r)'» is killed in the attempt to banisti 
Paul bishop of Constantinople, iii. 64- 

Bero andLcander,the story of, by whom 
controverted and defended, ii.224. notf, 

fferodian, his life of Alexander Severus, 
why preferable to that in the Augustan 
historv, i, 176. nvtc. 
S s 
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SerMh9 Mtieui. hU eztraordtnary for- 
tune and rounificenoe, i. 51. 

Mtrodotut, his charM:ter of the Persuui 
W{>r:»bip, i 224. 

SeruUf of Germany and Poland* their 
character, v. 16. 

MtUrian, the monk of Palestinet account 
of, iv. 375. 

Jlifaiy, bishop of Poitiers, his remarkably 
observations on the diversity of ^^hris- 
tian doctrines, iii. 24. His ezposiiion 
of the term Humoiousion, 26. 

Miiury, pope, censures the emperor An- 
thediius for his tolerating^ principles* 
iv. 341. 

Hilflenc the Vandal king of Africa, his 
Induit^ence to his Caiholic subjects 
dibpleases both the Arians and Atha- 
nasians, r. 113 Is deposed by Geli- 
mer, ibid. Is put to deaih, 127. 

'Sindo"9 of the Eust> nut the disciples of 
Zui caster* vi. 401. nste. 

JBinthstftn, conquest of, by Tamerlane* 
tiii.d. 

Hippo Hegiust siege of, by Genserlc king 
of ^ he Vandals, iv. 221. 

HTitury, the principal subjects of, i. 266. 

M'*'y w^ur, the justice of it enquired intOj 
vii. 199. 

Bomcide^ hovr commuted by the Salic 
laws, IV. 445. 

Homooution* origin, and use of that term 
at the councii of Nice* iii. 21. And 
Homoiousiun* the distinction between* 
26. 

JSofUan, war of, vi. 280. 

Honoratut^ archbishop of Milan, is* ^ith 
bis clergy, driven from his tee, by the 
•Lombards, V. 390. 

Jionoria, princess, sister of the emperor 
Valcntinian 111. her history* iv. 277. 

ffenoiiuM, son of Theodosius the Great* is 
declared emperor of the West* by his 
dying father, iii. 446. Marries Alaria, 
the daughter of Siilicho, iv. 26. His 
character, 27. Flies from Milan on the 
invasion of Italy by Alaric, 41. His 
triumphant entry Into Rome, 48. Abo- 
lishes the combats of gladiators* 49. 
Fixes his residence at Ravenna* 51. 
Orders the death of Stilicho, 75. His 
impolitic measures and cruelty unite 
bis Barbarian soldiers against him un- 
der Alaric, 82. His councils distracted 
by the eunuchs, 116. His abject over- 
tures to Ai talus and Alaric, 120. His 
last acts, and death, 144. His triumph 
for the redijciion of Spain by Wallia 
the Goth, 156. Is suspected of incest 



with his sister PlacidU* dO& Bla per- 
secutioo- of the Doiiatiats in AJnca 
217. 

Bfwur, the new ranks of* introduced in 
the city of Constantinople* ii. 242* vii 
18. 

MtrmudtUt a fugitive Persian prince, in 
the court of the emperor Constantius, 
his remarks on the city of Rome* ii. 
355. Mte. Uts history* and station us- 
der Julian* iii. 189. 

BormovZf the son of Chosroes* king of 
Persia* his accession, v. 424. His cha- 
racter, 425. Is deposed* and at length 
killed, 430. 431. 

Mortet, of Arabia* their peculiar quali- 
ties* vi. 224. 

UoMdn, the son of Aii* his trairical deatb, 
vi. 302. 

ffo9pit(Uleri, knights* of St John of Jero- 
sulem, popularity and character of the 
order of* vii. 250. 

ff9»ti&anu*f the mmor son of the emperor 
Decius* elected emperor under the 
guardianship of Gallus, i. 282. 

Mttght king of Burgundy, his marriage 
with Marozia* and expulsion from 
Rome by Alberic* vi. 209. 

Sught count of Vermandois, engages in 
the first crusade* vii. 312. Is ship- 
wrecked and made captive by the 
Greek emperor Alexius Comuenus, 
220. His return, 238. 

Human nature* its natural propensities, 
ii. 95. 

Smne^ Mr. his natural histCMry of religion, 
the best commentary on thepolytheism 
of the ancients, i. 33. n»to. His difficul- 
ty as to the extent of the Imperial pa- 
lace at Rome* resolved* 147. note. 
Charges the most refined and philoBO- 
phic sects with intolerancy, 228. nou. 

Hungary, establishment of the Huns io, 
iv. 2J2. State of, under the emperor 
Charlemagne* vi. 198. Terror excited 
by their first approach to Europe, vii. 
7X Their character, 76. 

HuniadeSf John, his exploits against the 
Turks, viii. 103. His defence of Bel- 
grade, and death, 110. 

Hunnerict the son of Genserlc* king of the 
Vandals* persecutes his CatlioUc sub- 
jects* iv. 399. His cruelty to the Ca- 
tholics of Tipasa, 409. 

i&M, their original seat* and their con- 
quests* iii. 326. Their deeline* 330. 
Their emigration^* 332. Their ricto- 
rics over the Goths, 337. 

— -, They drive other barbarous tribes 
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befwe tiiMii» upon the Roman pravin- 

ces, *iT. 54. Their eBtablishment m 

Hunguy, 333. Character of their king. 

AttiU, 234. Their invasion of Peraia, 

239. The empire of. eztinguished by ' 

the death oi Attila, 399. 
Hyntins^ tf wild beaats, when a vir'uet 

and when a vice, i. 105. la the school 

of war* ill. 319. 
ffMfpaHa^ the female philosopher, mor* 

dered in the church at Alexandria, vi. 

15. 
MffpaHtu, sedition of, at Constantinoplcy 

V. 61. 

iandl 

Jacobi^9 of the East, histMy of the sect 
of, vi. 60. 

/ame8, St. bis l0|^dary e:q>loita in 
Spain, ii. 139. 

JamzarieWf first institution of those 
troops, vii. 479. 

Iberian aod Caspian ^tes of moont Cau- 
casus, distihj^isbed, v. 101. The Ibe- 
rian gates occupied by Cabadea king 
of Persia, 103. 

IdaHuBf his aoooimt of the misfortunes of 
Spain by an irruption of the barbarous 
nations, ir. 151. 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of dz- 
moRs, by the primitive Christians, ii. 
73. Derivation of the term and its soc- 
cessire applications, iii 76. n9ie, 

Jermn, his extravagant representation of 
the devastation of Pannonia by the 
Goths, iti. 367. His influence over the 
widow Panla^ iv. 377. 

JeruitUemf its situation, destroction, and 
profanation, iii. 145. Pilgpriroages to, 
and curious relics preserved there, 
146. Abortive attempts of the emperor 
Julian to rebuild the temple, 148. 

— ~, A magnificent church erected 
thereto the Virgin Mary by Justinian, 
r. 8& The vessels of the temple 
brought from Afirica to Constantino* 
pie by fielisartus, 140. Is conquered 
by Chosroes II. king of Persia, 455. 
insurrection of the monks there, vi. 
34. 

-<^— , The city conquered by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 347. Great reaon of pilgrims 
to, vii 185. Conquests of, hy the 
Turks, 190. 

..«. Is taken fix>m the Turks by the 
Egyptians, vii. 341. Is taken by the 
crusaders, 344. Is erected into a king- 
dom under Godfrey of Bouillon, 347. 



. Succession of itaCfafMiau priiices,3l7. 

Is pillaged by the Carizmtans, 293. 

Jeru$alemt New, described accoruing to 
the ideas of the primitive Christians, 
ii.83. 

Jetfiitf, Pr)rtvg^e8e, persecute the East- 
em Christiana, vi. 59. Their labours 
in, and expulsion from Abyssinia, 76. 

Jewif an obscure, unsocial, obstinate 
race of men, ii. 59. Review of their 
history, 60. Their religion the b^ais of 
Christianity, 63. The promiNea of 
dtvme favour extended by Christiani- 
ty, to all mankind, ibid, Thf immor* 
tslity of the soul not inculcated in the 
law of Moses 80. Why there are no 
Hebrew gospels extant, 131. Provoked 
the persecutions of the Roman empe* 
roiv, 140. 

-— ~, those of a more liberal spirit, a- 
dopted the theological system of Plato^ 
iii. 8. Their condition under the em- 
perors Constaatine and Constantius, 
143. Abortive attempt of Julian to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 148. 

**-. Miraculous conversion of a number 
of, at Mhiorea, iii. 478. notr. Perse* 
cution of. in Spain, iv. 414. 

•^— , Are persecuted by the Catholics in 
Italy, V. 39. And by Cyril at Alexsn- 
dria, vi. 1 5. How plagued by the em- 
peror Jost'mian, 43. 

•«*-—, Those in Arabia subdued by Ma^ 
homet, vi. 376. Assist the Saracens in 
the reduction of Spain, 391. 

-•— -, Massacres of, by the fint.cru«a« 
ders,vii.S07,30a 

Jexdejferd, king of Persia, is said to be left 
guardian to Theodosios the Younger^ 
by the emperor Arcadius> iv. 193. His 
war with Theodosius, 303. 

Igilium^ tiie small island of, serves as a 
place of refuge for Romans who flew 
from the sack of Rome by Alaric,«v. 
129. 

IjS^muiw. bishop of Antioch, the Chris- 
tian fortitude displayed in his epistles, 
ii. 177. 

Ifp»fddiU9, the Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
461. . 

lUutiriouSt the title of, how limited in the 
times of Roman sintplicity, and how 
extended when Constantinople became 
tlve seat of empire, li 242. 

/Z(y»VttM described, i. 25. 

Ima^ea^ introduction of, into the Chris- 
tian church,. vi. I5l. The worship of, 
derived from Paganism, 153. Are 
condemned by the council of Constao* 
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tinople, 160. fhe ftdofttton of, j ugli- 
fied by pope Gregory II. 165. And 
Mnciined by the wteond emmcU of 

Impenti^r, in the Roman history, ex- 
plained, i. 69- nof«. The Imperial pre. 
rog«tifes, 74. The oo«irt| 77. The 
sense of this appellation altered by 
long use, 42^. 

buarnatim, theolog^tcal history of the 
doctriite of, vi. 3. 

iteeevf, nattiml and arbitrary, dittinguith* 
ed. V. 347. 

jRidk'a, account of the Christians of St. 
Thomas in, yt. 58. Persecution of, by 
the Portuguese, 59. 

JfofftcciMw, the memorable era of, whence 
dated, ii. 31. tiote. The name and Use 
of, in the middle ag€S, whence deriv- 
ed, 276. 

Mnthtlgencety m the Romish church, the 
nature of, explained, Tii. 302. 

JhgwitHtt printess of Austrasia* is mar^ 
ried to He<rmenegitd prince of Boetica, 
and cruelty treated by his mother Go- 
tsvinthm, \v, 411. 

InhtrUane€, paternal, subject to parental 
discretion among the Romans, i. 183. 
The Roman law of, ▼. 352. Testa* 
mentary dispositions of property* 355. 
The Yocoaian law, how evaded, 
357. 

/m/utms, review of the Roman laws for 
"the redress of, v. 862. 

Innocent III. pope, enjoyed the plenitude 
of papal power, vii. 289. 

In^imHvnt the first erectioo of that tri- 
bunal, vii. 289. 

§knitutei of Justinian, an analysis of, v. 
334. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the 
Roman laws, v. 361. 

Joan, pope, the story of, fictitious, vi. 
307. n»u. 

John, principal secretary to the emperor 
Uonnrius, usurps the empire after his 

. death, iv. 209. 

John the almsgiver, archbishop of Alex- 
andria, relieves the Jewish refugees 
when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Persians, v. 455. His extraordinary 
liberality of the church treasure, vi. 
69. 

Joknt bishop of Antioch, arrives at Bphe- 
siis after the meeting of the council, 
and» with his bishops, decides against 
Cyril, vi. 21. CoaUtion between him 
and Cyril, 22. 

JsAn of Apri, patriarch of Constantino- 



ple, hii pride, afideonfWertey ftgtiflst 
John Cantacu«ene, vii. 433. 

John of Brienne, emperor of Comtanti- 
nople, vii. 368. 

John of Cappadoeia, pnetorian prsrfect 
of the East, under the emperor Justi* 
nian, his character, v. 79. Is disgraced 
by the empress Theodora, and becomes 
a bishop, 80. Opposes the African war, 
114. His fraud in suppljring the army 

. with bread, 122. 

John Comnenuo^ emperor of Constantino* 
ple,vi. 133. 

John Damaeenvo^ St. his history, vi. 162. 
note. 

John of Lycopolls, the hermit, his cha- 
racter, and oracular promise to the 
emperor Theodoeiua the Qre«t, iii. 
441. 

John, the Monopbyaite bishop of Asia, is 
employed by 4 he en^ror JosiinisOi to 
root out Pagans and heretics, vi. 42. 

John XII. pope, his flagitious character, 
vi. 208. 

John XX 111. pope, his profligate charac- 
ter, viii. 246. 

John, St. the evangelist, reveals the tnie 
sense of Plato's doetrtae of the L^got, 
iii. 9. 

John the Sanguinary seixea the Gothic 
treasures in Picenum, and obliges Vi« 
tiges to raise the siege of Rome, r. 
175. 

John Zimaeeo, murders the Greek cm* 
peror Nicephorus, and saoceeds hire, 
vi. 119. His Eastern victories, 465. 
Defeats Swatoslaus, czar of Rossis, 
vii. 94. 

Jona^ one of the Hebride islands, its an* 
cient monastic eminence, iv. 376. 

Jomao, renegado of Damaseos, storv of, 
vi. 338. 

Jordan, character of his woik. Be OngU 
nUntt Sclavicie, vii. 69. note, 

Jooeph the Cariamian, governor of Be^ 
zem, kills the sultan Alp Arslan,vii. 
176. 

JooephuOi the mention of Jeaua Christ ia 
his history, a fbrgerv, ii. 156. note. His 
opinion, that Plato derived knowledf^e 
from the Jews, controverted, iii 7- 
note, 

j0Dian is elceted emperor by the troops 
of Julian, on their retreat from Assy- 
ria, iii. 217. His treaty with Sapor 
king of Persia, 223. Hia death, 238. 

Jonane and Herculians, new bodies of 
giiarde instituted to supersede the 
Prxtorian bands, i. 428. 



/tmifKim of VeroiMf Ins puniahment by a 

RomMi synod, for heratyy iv. 40. 
J&mmt9 rodoces the AUemiinBi» who had 

iiiTaded Gaul, iii. 371. 
-^y Account of bis rerolt against the 
emperor Uoooriua in Germany, iv. 
148. 
Jmiitf, prctorian prefect under the em* 
perer Honorius, succeeds Olyropiusas 
his confidential minister, it. 115. His 
negotiations with Alaric obstructed, 
]i6. Deserts Honorius, and goes orer 
to Alaric, and the new emperor Atta- 
ins, 121. 

Irene^ her marriage with the Greek em- 
peror Leo, yi. 97* Her ambition, and 
barbarity to her son Constantine, 98. 
Restores images to public devotion, 
186. 

irekaul was first colonised from Scotland, 
iit 381. Derivation of the name of its 
tutelar saint, Patrick, iv. 364. note. 

Itaac I. Conmemut emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 125. 

kaaa 11. AnftluSf emperor of Constant!* 
nople, vi. 148. His character and 
reign, vit. 308. Is deposed by his bro- 
ther Alexius, 311. Is restored by the 
crnssders, 332. His death, 337. 

haaCf archbiahop of Armenia, his apolo- 
gy for the vices of king Artaaires, iv. 
206. 

hauria, the rebellion there against the 

- emperor Gailientts, i. 316. 

hoftriaiu^ reduction of, by the Eastern 
emperors, v. 93. 

Itidoret cardinal, his ill treatment in Rus- 
sia, viii. 97. Receives an act of union 
from the Greek clergy at Constantino- 
ple, 135. 

/leerafev, his price for the tuition of his 
papils, V. 105. 

liahf, tte dominion of, under Odoacer, 
succeeds the extinction of the West- 
ern empire, tv. 361. its miserable state 
at this aera, 368. Conversion of the 
Lombards of, to the Nicene iaith, 414. 

— — , Is reduced by Theodorio the Ostro- 
goth, V. 11. His administration, 13. 
Government of, according to the Ro- 
man law, by Theodoric, 19. Its flour- 
ishing state at this time, 24. How 
supplied with silk from China, 6S, 
History of Amalasontha, queen of 
Italy, 144. Invasion of, by Belisarius, 
156. Siege of Rome by the Goths, 161. 
Invasion of lUly, by the Franks, 179. 
Revolt of the Goths, 252. Expedition 



of the eomeli Ka^ses, 97l# Invasioii 
of, by the Franks and AUemanni, 280. 
Government of, under the exarchs of 
Ravenna, 284. Conquests of Alboin 
king of the Lombards in, 389. Dis* 
tress of, 400. How divided between 
the Lombards, and the exarchs of Ra* 
venna, 403. 
-— , Growth of the papal power in, vi. 
163. Revolt of, againat the Greek em* 
perors, 167. The exarchate of Raven- 
na granted to the pope, 180. Extant 
of the dominions of Charlemagne 
there, 197. The power of the Gennaa 
Caesars destroyed by the rise of the 
commercial cities there, 212. Factions 
of the Gueiphs and Ghibelins, 214. 
Conflict of the Saracens, Latins, and 
Greeks, in,vii. 101. 

> Revival of Greek learning in, viii* 

78. Authors consulted for the history 
of, 258. note. 

JubHee, popish, a revival of the secular 
games, i. 216. note. viii. 203. The re* 
turn of, accelerated, 205. 

/imIs, St. examination of his grandsons 
before the tribunal of the procurator 
of Judea, ii. 160. 

Judgmenu of God, in the Salic laws, how 
determined, iv. 447. 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, dis« 
played, V. 373. 

JuUa Domnot wife of the emperor Seve- 
rn s, her character, i. 142. Her death, 
158. 

JuHaHf the nephew of Constantine the 
Great, his education, ii. 339. His d«i. 
gerous situation on the death of hia 
brother Gallus, 346. Is sent to Athens^ 
where he cultivates philosophy, 348.' 
Is recalled by Constant ius, 349. Is in- 
vested with the title of Cicsar, 85 1. Is 
appointed to the government of Gaul, 
370. His first campaign, 372. Battle 
of Strasbnrg, 375 Reduces the Franks 
at Toxandria, 377- His three expedi- 
tions beyond the Rhine, 379. Restores 
the cities of Gaul, 381. His civil admi- 
nistration, 382. His account of the 
theological calamities of the empire 
under Constantius, iii. 67. Cpnstantius 
grows jealous of him, 78. The Gaul- 
ish legions are ordered into the C^ast, 

79. Is saluted emperor by the troops, 
82. His embassy and epistle to Con- 
stantius, 86. His fourth and fifth ex- 
peditions beyond the Rhine, 88. De- 
clares war against Constantius, and 
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abjores theCHrittiMi wlt^ion, 92. Hit 
march from the Rhine into lilyricumy 
93. Enters Sermiuin, 96. Publishes 
apologies for his conduct, 97. His trt* 
nmpbant entry into Constantinople on 
the death of Gonstantias, 101. His 
private life and citiI f^vernment, 102. 
His reformation in the Imperial palacet 
105. Becomes a sloven to avoid foppe- 
ry, 108. Erects a tribunal for the trial 
of the evil ministers of Constantius, ib. 
Dismisses the spies and informers em- 
ployed by his predecessor. 111. His 
love ef freedom- and the republic, 112. 
His kindnessc-s to the Grecian cittps, 
114. His abilities as an orator, 115. 
And as a judge, 116. His character, 
117. His aposiacy accounted for, 120. 
Adopts the PaR'an mytholog-y, 123. 
His theological system, 126. His ini- 
tiation into the Bleusinian mysteries, 
and his fanaticiitm, 128. His hypocri- 
tical duplicity, 130. Writes a vmdica* 
tion jof his apostjicy, 132. His edict 
fbr a general toleration. 133. His Pa- 

En superstitious zeal, 135. His circu- 
• letters for the reformation of the 
Pagan religion, 137- His industry in 
fuming proselytes, 141. His address to 
the Jews, 143. History of his attempt 
to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 
148. Transfers the revenues of the 
Christian church to the heathen priests, 
152. Prohibits Christian schools, 153. 
Obliges'the Christians to reinstate the 
Pagan temples, 156. Restores the sa* 
cred grove and temple of Daphne, 160. 
Punishes the Christians of Antioch 
for burning that temple. 162. His 
treatment of the citi^'sof Edessa and 
Alexsndria, 166. Banishes Athanasi- 
ns, 166. The philosophical fable of his 
Oforv, delineated, 173. Meditates the 
conquest of Persia, 174. Popular dis- 
contents during his residence at Anti- 
och, 178 Occasion of writing his Mi" 
sopojf^m, 180. His marf^h to the Eu- 
phrates, 183. He enters the Persian 
territories, 188. Invades Assyria, 194. 
His personal conduct in this enterprise, 
197. His address to his discontented 
troops, 199. His successful passage 
over the Tigris, 202. Burns his fleet, 
207. His retreat and distress, 211. 
His death, 215. His funeral, 232. 

JuUan. count, offers tobt-tray Spam into 
the hands of the Aral>8, vt. 3S5. His 
advice to the victorious Turks, 390. 

Julian^ the papal legate, exhorts Ladis- 



laus king of Rum^ff and IMflDcl to 
breach of laith with the Turks* viii. 
104. His death and character, lOS. 

JuUu9, master. general of the troops in 
^the Eastern empire, concerts a general 
massacre of the Gothic youtb in Asia, 
lit. 368. 

Juriaprttdgnee, Roman, . a revievr of, r. 
302 Was polished b> Grecian philo- 
sophy, 319 Abuses of, 377. 

Ju9tin the Elder, his military promotion* 
V. 39. His elevation to the empire, and 
character,40. His death, 44. 

Juttin II emperor^ succeeds his uncle 
Justinian, v. 380. His firm behaT-iour 
to the ambassadors of the Avars, 381. 
His abdication, and investiture &f Ti- 
berius, as his successor 395. 

Justin MuTtyTf his (decision in the case of 
the Ebionites, 11 67. His extravagant 
account of the prot;Tesa of Chriatiani- 
ty, 129. Occasion of his own conver- 
sion, 132. 

Juntina, the popular story 6f her marri- 
age with the emperor Valentinian ex- 
amined, lii. 309 Her Infant son Va- 
lentinian II. invested with the impe- 
rial ensigns, on the death of his father, 
311. Her contest with Ambrose arch- 
bishop of Milan, 413. Flies from iba 
invasion of Maximus, with her son, 
420. 

Jmtinian, emperor of the East, his birth 
and promotion, ▼. 39. His orthodoxy, 
42. Is invested with the dtadem by 
his uncle Justin, 43. Marries Theodo- 
ra, 49. Patronises the bllie &ction of 
the circss, 57 State of apiculture and 
manufacture in his provinces, 63. In- 
troduces the culture of the silk-worm, 
and manufacture of silk, into Greece, 
70. State of his revenue, 72. His ava- 
rice and profusion, 73. Taxes and 
monopolies, 7S, 76. His ministers, 78. 
His public buildings, 81. Founds ihe 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
84. His other public works, 8& His 
European fortifications, 90. His Asia- 
tic fortifications, 96 He suppresses the 
schools of Athens, 103. And the con- 
sular dignity, 109. Purcbsses a peace 
from the Persians, 112. 220. Under- 
takes to restore Hilderic king of Car- 
thage, 114. Reduction of Africa, 134. 
His instruct ;ons for the government 
of, 135. His aequisitions in Spain, 146. 
His deceitful negotiations in Italy, 151. 
Weskness of his empire, 194 Beceives 
an embassy from the Avars, 208. 
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And (irom the Tarks, 210. Persian 
war, 325 His neg^oti&ttons with Chos- 
roes, 241. His ailiance wiih the Abys« 
sinians, 245. Neglects the Italian war 
under Belisarius, 259. Settles ihe 
government of Italy under ihe exarch 
of Ravenna, 284 Disgrace and death 
of Belisarius, 290. His death and cha- 
racter, 291. Comeu and calamities in 
his reign, 293. His Code, Pandects, 
and Institutes, 302. His theological 
character and government, vi. 39. His 
persecuting spirit, 41. His orthodoxy, 
43. Died a heretic, 46. 

Justinum 11. emperor of Constantinople, 
vi.88. 

Juttiraan, the son of Germanus, his con- 
spiracy with the empress Sophia, and 
successes against the Persians, v. 397. 

Juvenalt his remarks on the crowded state 
of the inhabitants of Rome, iv. 107. 



Xhan, import of this title in the northern 
parts of Asia, iii. 322. tv. 54. 

iCing-<, the title of, conferred by Constan- 
tine the Great on his nephew Hanni- 
bal i anus* ii. 300. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the 
Koman civil law, v. 353. 

Knighthoods how originally conferred, 
and its obligations, vii. 216. 

XQran, of Mahomet, account and charac- 
ter of,vi.252. 

Koreiah^ the tribe of, acquire the custody 
of the Caaba at Mecca, vi. 239. Pedi- 
gree of Mahomet, 243. They oppose 
his pretensions to a prophetical char- 
acter, 265. Plight of Mahomet, 266. 
Bkt le of Beder, 273. Battle of Ohud, 
274. Mecca surrendered to Mahomet, 

2r8. 



LabaruMt or standard of the cross, in the 
army of Constantine the Great, de- 
scribed, ii. 400. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in busi- 
ness and- composition, v. 318. His pro- 
fessional character, 322. 

iactantiu9f difficulties in ascertaining the 
date of his Divine Institutions, ii. 38T, 
note. His flattering prediction of the 
influence of Christianity among man- 
kind, 393. Inculcates the divine right 
of Consuntine to the empire, 396. 

I*a(&9Unt9, king of Hungary and Poland, 



leads an army ^^inst the Turks, Yiii. 
103. His breach of faith with them, 
104 

Ladi^auM^ king of Naples, harasses Rome 
during the schism of the papacy, viii. 
274. 

iMttua, prxtorian prxfect, conspires tlie 
death of Commodtis, and confers the 
empire on Pertinax, i. 109. 

Laity, when first distinguished from the 
clergy, ii. 109. 

JUtmpadiuSf a Roman senator, boldl/ 
condeukns the treaty with Alaric the 
Goth, iv. 72. 

Lance, holy, nurrative of the miraculoos 
discovery of, vii. 238. 

XMiid, how assessed by the Roman em- 
perors, ii. 278. How divided by the 
Barbarians, iV. 450. Allodial, and 
Sahc, distinguished, 452. Of lUly, 
how partitioned by Theodoric the Ot« 
trogoth, V. 13. 

Laodicea, its ancient splendour, i. 56. 

LaacariM, Theodore, establishes an empire 
at Nice, vii. 356. His character, 39L 

Laecarie, Theodore II. his character, viL 
393. 

Lascarie, Januet, the Greek grammarian, 
his character, viii. 85. 

Latin church, occasion of its separation 
from the Greek church, vii. 300. Cor- 
ruption and schism of, viiL 60. Re- 
union of, with the Greek church, 73. 
The subsequent Greek schism, 95. 

Latium, the right of, explained, i. 41. 

Laura, in monkish history, explained* !▼• 
388. 

Lav, review of the profession of, under 
the emperors, ii. 255. 

Lawt of Rome, review of, v. 302. Those 
of the kings, 304. Of the twelve tables, 
305. Of the people, 309. Decrees of 
the senate, and edicts of the praetors, 
310. Constitutions of the emperors, 
312. Their rescripts, 315. The three 
codes of, ibid. The forms of, ibid. 
Succession of civil lawyers, 317. Re- 
Ibrmation of, by Justinian, 324. Abo- 
lition and revival of the penal laws, 
366. 

Laxi, the tribe of, in Colchos, account 
of. v. 234. 

Le Clerc, character of his ecclesiastical 
history, vi. 2. note. 

Legacieo and inheritances taxed by Au- 
gustus, i. 182. How regulated by the 
Roman law, v. 356. 

Legion, in the Roman army under the 
emperors, described, i. 14. General 
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distribution of the legions, 19. The 
size of, reduced by Coit&tantine the 
Great, ii, 262. 

iMio of Thrace is made emperor of the 
Eust, by his master Aspar, iv. 337. 
\V:is the first Christian poientate who 
was crowned by a priest, 338. Con- 
fers the empire of llie West on Anthe- 
n^ius, 339. Hisarmami^nt againsi the 
Vandals in Africa, 343. Murders As- 
par and his sons, v 3. 

Jjco HI. emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
93. His edicts attain st images in 
churches, 158. Revolt of Itaiy, 167. 

Xe«l V. emperor of Constantinople, vi. 96. 

Jjeo V. emperor of Consiantinople» vi. 
101. , 

Xeo VI. the philosopher, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. Tl3. Extinguisheg 
^ the power of the senate, vii. 28. 

Xeo, bishop of Rome, bis character and 
embassy from Valentin ian HI. to At- 
tila kinsij of the Huns, iv. 296. Inter- 
cedes with Gcnseric kinp;' of the Van- 
dals for clemency to the city of Home, 
310. Calls the council of Chalcedon, 
vi. 29. 

Zeo III. pope, his miraculous recovery 
from the assault of assassins, vi. 191. 
Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the 
Romans, 192. 

JLeo IV. pope, liis reiprn, vi. 449. Founds 
the LLonineclty, 45l. 

Xt'o IX. pope, his expedition against the 
Normans of Apulia, vii. 115. His trea- 
ty with ihem, 116. 

X^o, archbishop of Thessalonica, one of 
the restorers of Greek learning, vii. 
43. 

Leo, general of the East, under the em- 
pciHjr Arcadius, his character, iv. 177. 

Leo Pilatus, first Greek professor at Flo- 
rence, and in the West, his character, 
viii. 81. 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his 
family, viii. 207. 

Leonaa, the q.»aeslor, his embassy from 
Constantius to Julian, iii. 90. 

Leonine city at Rome founded, vi. 451. 

Leoritius is taken from prison, and cho- 
sen emperor of Constantinople, on the 
deposition of Justinian U. vi. 89. 

Leovijrild, Gothic king of Spain, his cha- 
racter, iv. 410, Revolt and death of his 
son Hermenegild, 411. 

Letters^ a knowledge of, the test of civi- 
lisation in a people, i. 244. 

LeTvit the Pious, emperor of the Ro- 
mans, vi. 201. 



Lercit II. emperor of the Roman* ti. 20 T . 
His epistle to the Greek emperor Bubj I 
I. Vii. 102. 

LibarUns, his account of the private Wfr, 
of the emperor Julian, iii. 1C2. And 
of his divme visions, 129. Applauds 
the dissimulation of Julian, 131. His 
character, 181. His eulogium on iLc 
emperor Valens, 363. 

JJberius, bishop of Rome, ift banished hy 
the emperor Constantius, for refusing 
to concur in deposing Athanasius, iii. 
52. 61. 

Liberty, public, the only sure guardians 
of, against an aspiring prince, i. 67. 

Licinius is invested with the purple by the 
emperor Galerius, ii. 17. Hi*» alliance 
with Constan line the Great, 37. De- 
feats Maximm, 38. His cruelty, 39. 
Is defeated by Constantine at Cibalis, 
43. And at Mardta, 44. Peace con- 
cluded with Constantine, 45. Secr.nd 
civil war with Constantme, 50. iiis 
humiliation and death, 54. 

m. , f fate of his son, ii. 396. Concur- 
red with Constantine in publishing the 
edict of Milan, 391. Violated this en- 
gagement by oppressing the Chris- 
tians, 397. Csecilius*8 account of his 
vision, 403. 

Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and rank, 
i. 71. 

Li^hinin^r, superstition of the Romans 
with reference to persons and places 
struck with, i. 384. 

lAmigantes, Sarmatian slaves, expel their 
masters, and usurp possession of Uieir 
country, ii. 307. Extinction of, by Con- 
stantius, 359. 

Literature, revival of,- in Italy, viii. 78. 
Ancient use and abuse of, 91. 

Lithuania, its late conversi<» to Christi- 
anity, vii. 98. 

Litorius, count, is defeated and taken 
captive in Gaul by Theodoric, iv. 272. 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, attacks 
the city of Rome, vi. 173. 

Liutprond, bishop of Cremona, ambassa- 
dor to Constantinople, ceremony of his 
audience with the emperor, vii. 21. 

Logot, Plato's doctrine of, iii. 8. Is ex- 
pounded by St. John the Evangelist, 
9. Athanasius confesses himself un- 
able to comprehend it, 13. Contro- 
versies on the eternity of, 17. 

Loffothete, great, his office under the 
Greek emperors, vii. 19. 

Lotnbardy, ancient, described^ i. 24. 
Conquest of, by Charlemagae, vi. 176 
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Lombardf, derivation of their ntane, and 
review of their history, v. 197. Arc 
employed by the emperor Justinian to 
check the Gepidx, 198. Actions of 
their kin? Alboin, 383. Th«y reduce 
the Gepidae^ 385. They over-ruii that 
part of Italy now called Lombardy, 
389. Extent of their kinrdom» 404. 
Language and mannen of the Lom- 
bardsy iUd. >GoFemment and laws, 
409, 410. 

L»nginu9, his representation o^ the de- 
generacy of his agcy i. 66: Is put to 
death by Aurelian, 347. 

■ , is sent to supersede Karses, as 
exarch of Ravenna, v. 388. Receivat 
Rosamond the fugitive queen of the 
Lombards, 393. 

Lothaire I. emperor of the Romans, vi. 
201. 

Lotdt vn. of France is rescued from the 
treachery of the Greeks by Roger king 
of Sicily, vii. 147. Undertakes the se* 
cond crusade, 259. His disastrous ex- 
pedition, 264. 

Imu9 IX. of France, his crusades to the 
Holy LAnd, vit. 293. His death, 297. 
Procured a valuable stock of relics from 
Constantinople, 372. 

ludan, the severity of his satire against 
the heathen mythology accounted fbr^ 
i.34. 

Lucian, count of the East, under the em- 
peror Arcadius, his cruel treatment by 
the praefect Rufinus, iv. 7* 

JLrurtan, presbyter of Jerusalem^ his mi- 
raculous discovery of the body of 8t. 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr, 
ill. 475. 

Lncilian, gfovemor of Illyricum, is sur- 
prised and kindly treated by Julian, 
iii.9f. His death, 238. 

Ludlla^ sister of the emperor Commo- 
dus, her attempt to get him assassinar 
ted, i. 98. 

Luciui n. and HI. popes, their disastrous 
reigns, viii. 176. 

iMcrine lake described, with its late de- 
struction, iv. 95. note. 

LueulUtn^yilkt in Campania, its descrip* 
tion and histonr, iv. 364. 

luperca&a, the feast of, described, and 
continued under the Christian empe- 
rors, iv. 341. 

LupieinuMt the Roman governor of 
Thrace, oppresses the Gothic emi- 
fCrants there, iii. 344 Rashly provokes 
them to hostilities, 347. Is defeated 
bythem,;^48, 
Vot. VIII. IJ 



latttrai contribution in the Roman em- 
pire, explained, ii. 284. 

Luther, Martin, his character as a re« 
former, vii. 64. 

Luxury the only means of correcting the 
unequal distribution of property, i. 61. 

I^an*, a formidable German nation, 
accovnt of, i. 370. 

Lji^nB, battle of, between the competitors 
Severus and Albinus, i. 133. 



Maeedoniua, the Arian bishop of Con- 
stantinople, his contests with his com- 
petitor Paul, iii. 63. Fatal consequea- 
ces on his removing the bodv of the 
emperor Constantine to the church of 
St. Acacius, 65. His cruel persecu- 
tions of the Catholios and Novatians, 
66. His exile, vi. 38. 

Maerianut, p4Ktoriaa prefect under the 
emperor Valerian, his character, i. 303, 

Macrianus, a prince of the Allemanni, 
. his steady alliapce with the emperor 
Yideniinian, iii. 276. 

Macrinutt his succession to the empire 
predicted by an African* i. 154. Ac- 
celerates the completion of the pro- 
phecy, ibid. Purchases a peace with 
Parthia, 231. 

MatUufn, capital of Persia, sacked by t1i«' 
Saracens, vi. 319. 

Mitoniw of Palmyra assassinates his un- 
cle Odenathus, i. 341. 

Mana, its situation, i. 26. 

Magi, the worship of, in Persia, reform* 
ed by Artaxerxes, i. 221. Abridgment 
of the Persian theology, 222. Sim- 
plicity of their worship, 224. Ccrc« 
monies and moral precepts, 225. Theh; 
power, 226. 

Magic, severe prosecution of persons for 
the crime or, at Rome and Antioob, 
iii. 251. 

MdgnenHw assumes the empire in Gattl« 
ii. 334. Death of ConsUns, ibiJL 
Sends an embassy to Constantius, 325* 
Makes war against Constantius, 329» 
Is defeated at the battle of Mttnuw ^1/ 
KiUs himself. 335. 

Mahmudt the Gaznevide, his twelve ex- 
peditions into Hindostan, vii 159. His 
character* 160. 

Mahomet, the prophet, his embassy to 
Chosroes H. king of PersU, v. 458. * 
■ , His geneology, birth, and edu* 
cation, vL 243. His person and char- 
acter, 244. Assumes his prophetital 
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miition, 248. Inculcated the unity of 
God, 249. His reverential mention of 
Jesus Christ, 251. His Koran, 252. 
Bis miracles, 254. His profteptSy 256. 
His Hell and Paradise, S60. The best 
authorities for his history, 263. note. 
Converts his own family, 264. Preach-^ 
*es publicly at Mecca, 265. Escapes 
from the Koreashites thene, 266. Is re- 
ceived as prince of Medina, 268. His 
regal dignity, and sacerdotal office, 269. 
I>eclares war against infidels, 270. Bat- 
tle of Beder, 273. Battle of Ohud, 
274 Subdues the Jews of Arabia, 276. 
Submission of Mecca to him, 278. He 
/Conquers Arabia, 280. His sickness 
and death, 285. His character, 287. 
His private life, 290. His wives 291. 
His children, 293. His posterity, 305. 
Bemarks on the great spread and per« 
manency of his f^ligion, 307. 

^lahomet, the son of Bajazet, his ieigo» 
vui. 33. 

Mahomet 11. sultan of the Turks, his 
character, viii. 120. His reign, 122. 
Indications of his hostile intentions 
against the Greeks, 123. He besieges 
Constantinople, 131. Takes the city 
by storm, 153.) His entry into the city, 
157. Makes it his capital, 160. His 
death, 167. 

Makometanunh by what means propa- 
gated, vi. 400. Toleration of ChristU 
anity under, ibid. 

Majifriant his histor}-, character, and ele- 
vation to the Western empire, iv. 322. 
His epistle to the senate, 323. His sa- 
lutary laws, 324. His preparations to 
invade Africa, 328. His fleet destroy- 
ed by ^nscric, 331. His death^ 332. 

Malaterra, his character of the Normans^ 
vii. 112. 

Milek Shah^ sultan of the Turks, his 
prosperous reigfti, vii. 177. Reforms 
the Bastera calendar, 179. His death, 
180. 

MtHHut Theodamft the great civil honours 
to which he attained, ii. 256. wiifi, 

Mivndluke$f their origin «id character, 
vi\. 296. Their establishment in Egypt, 
297. 

iffatruen, mother of the young emperor 
Alexander Severus, acts as regent of 
the empiie, i. 167. Is put to death 
with him, 192. Her conference with 
Origen, ii. 185. 

i^Hmgo^ an Armenian noble, his history, 
i. 414. 

SUan»the only animal that caa accommo- 



date himself to all climates, i. 243. n^te, 

Mdndpiumt in the Roman law, explain- 
ed, V. 351* 

ManicIutanB are devoted to death, by the 
edict of Theodosius against hereticJi, 
iii. 409. 

Manuel ComnenuB, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 135. He r«|iul8es the Nor- 
mans, vii. 147. But fails in his acheme 
of subduing the Western Empire, 150, 
His ill treatment of l^e crusaders, 261. 

Maoffomakhat a citv of Assyria, redit- 
ced and destroyed by the emperor Ju- 
lian, iii. 195. 

Marble^ the four species of, most esteem- 
ed by the Romans, i. 196. nxttt, 

MareelUnut, count of the sacred largesses 
under the emperor Constans in Gaul, 
assists the usurpation of Magnentius, 
it. 324. His embassy to Constantios, 
325. Was killed in the battle of Mur- 
sa, 335. 

Mdrcellinutf his revolt in Dalmatia, and 
character, iv. 333. Joins the empe- 
ror Anthemius, and expels the Vandals 
froio Sardinia, 344. His death, 347. 

MarcellinuB, son of the priEfect Maximio, 
his treacherous murd^ of Gabinius 
king of the Quadi, iii. 306. 

Marcellut the centurioa martyred for de* 
sertion, ii. 195. 

Marceltuti, bishop of Rome, exiled to re* 
store peace to the city, ii. 207. 

MarceHufp bishop of Apamea in Syria, 
loses his life in destroying -the Pagas 
temples, iii. 460. 

Mdrcia, the concubine of the emperor, 
Commodus, a patroness of the Chris- 
tians, ii. 183. 

Marcian, senator of Constantinople, mar* 
ries the empress Pulcheria, and is ac- 
knowledged emperor, iv. 265. His 
temperate refusal of the demands of 
Attua the Hun, 266. 

Mardanapolif, the city of, taken by the 
Goths, i. 277. 

JIfariomanni are subdued and punished 
by Marcus Antoninus, i. 264. Alii- 
ance made with, by the emperor Gal- 
lienus, 292. 

Mirau elected bishop of the Nazarenes, 
ii. 67. 

Mardia, battle of, between Constantine 
the Great and Licinius, ii. 44. 

MargWf battle of, between Diocletiaa 
and Carinus, i. 393. 

Mlarg-usj bishop of, betrays his episcopal 
city into the hands of the Huns, iv 
241. • 
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^^£xria, daughter of Eadaemon of Car- 
thage, her remarkable adrentares, iv. 
227. 

Mari€tnaf his account of the misfortunes 
of Spain, by an irruption of the barba« 
reus nations, iv. 1 52. 

JHarinuB^ a subaltern officer, choscB em- 
peror by the legions of Msesia, i. 366. 

J^fariua the armourer, a candidate fbr the 
purple among the competitors against 
Gatlienus, his aharacter, i. 310. 

Marht bishop of Arethusa, is cruelhr 
treated by the emperor Julian^ iii. 
157- 

MsrongOf engagement therebetween the 
emperor Julian, and Sapor king of 
Persia, iii. 212. 

Jfarotniec of the East, character and his* 
tory of, ▼!. 63. 

i^arosia, a Roman prostitute, the mo- 
ther, grandmother, juid great-grand- 
mother, of three popes, ▼!. 207. 

Marriage^ regulations of, by the Roman 
laws, V. 341. Of Roman citizens with 
strangers, proscribed by their juris- 
prudence, vii. 2& 

Jdarttlt Charley duke of the Franks, his 
character, vi, 423. His politic conduct 
on the Saracen iuTasion of France, 424^ 
Defeats the Sai^acens, iUd. Why he 
was consigned over to hell flames by 
the clef ^, 425. 

Jl^rttn^ bishop of Tours, destroys the 
idol^and Fagan temples ill Gaul, iii. 
459. 9s monkish institutions there, 
iv. 3T5:. 

Martina marries her uncle, the emperor 
Heraelitts, vi. 82. Endeavours to share 
the Imperial dignity with her sons, 83. 
Her fatev85. 

Marfinianua receives the title of Caesar, 
from the emperor licinius, ii. 54^ 

Martyrt^ priipitive, an inquiry into the 
true history of, ii. 138. The several in-^ 
dneements to martyrdom* 175. Three 
methods of escaping it, 179. Maika 
by which learned Catholics distinguish 
the relics of the martyrs, ITQl Mte, 
The worship of, and their relics, in* 
troduced, iii. 472. 

JlStaxy^ Virgin, her immaculate concep- 
tion, borrowed from the Koran, yi* 
251. 

^fawoce^ the persecuted brother of GiU 
do the Moor, takes refuge hi the Im- 
perial court of Honorius, iv. 22. Is in- 
trusted with troops to reduce Gildo^ 
iUd. nefeatlbuD>^. Hi? suspicioui 
d^th,3S. 



Matter of the offices under Constantine 
the Great, his functions, ii. 267. 

Matemus, his revolt and conspiracy a- 
gainst the emperor Commodus, i. 100. 

Matthew, St. his gospel originally com- 
posed in Hebrew, ii. 121. note, vi. 3. 
note. 

Mauriffe, his birth, character, and pro- 
motion to Ihe Eastern empire, v. 399. 

V Bestores Chosroes U. king of Persia, 
433. His war against the Avars, 440. 
State of his armies, 442. His abdica* 
tion and death, 447. 

Mauritania^ ancient, its situation and ex* 
tent, i. 29/ Character of the native 
Moors of, iv. 216. 

MaxeutiuM, the son of Maximian, declared 
emperor at Rome, ii. 11. His tyranny 
in Italy and Africa, 23. The military 
Ibrcc he had to opoose Constantine» 
26. His defeat and death, S3, ffispo- 
litic humanit/ to the Christians, 207. 

•MiuBtaiicm, associate in the empire with 
Diocletian, his character, i. 396. Tri« 
urophs with Diocletian, 424. Boidm 
his court at Milan, 426. Abdicates th6 
empire alsng with IXocletian, 437. 
He resumes the purple, ii. 11.* Sedii* 
ces Severus, and puts him to death, 
12. His second resignation and unfor* 
tunateend,l8.30. His aversion to thd 
Christians accounted for, 195L 

MBximmamwt the AfHean, a Christian 
martyrt ii. 195. 

^ftmmfn, his birth, fortune, and eleva- 
tion to the empire of Home, i. 189; 
"Why deemed a persecutor of the 
Christians, 313. 

Maximin is declared Cxsar, on the abdi« 
cationofl>ioeletian,ii.3. OiNtainsthe 
rank of Augustus from Galerius, 17. 
Bis defeat and death, 38. Senewedt 
the perseeutioii ef the Oiristians alter 
the toleration granted by Galerius, 31 1. 

JUSuRMWB, the cruel minister of the em« 
peror Valentinian, promoted to the 
pntfecture of Gaul, iii. 255. 

JlfaxMR, his embassy from Theodosius 
the Younger, to AttiU king of thd 
Huns, iv. 253. 
Maxiimu and Balhinus, eketed joint em« 
p^rois by the senate, on the deaths of 
thetwo Gordians, L ^L 
JMSmsm^ his character and revolt in 
Britain, iii. 390. His treaty with the 
emperor Theodosius, 393. Penecutetf 
the Priscillianists, 409. His invasion 
of Italy, 4ia Hiji defeat and deMh^ 
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Maximutp the Pag^an preceptor of the 
emperor Julian, initiates him into the 

* Eleusjnian mysteries, iiL 128. Is ho- 
nourably invited to Constantinople by 
bis Imperial pupil, 140. 6 corrupted 
by his residence at court, ibid. 

Mua'mut, Petroniut, {his wife ravished 
by Vafentinian III. emperor of thh 
West, iv. 303. His character«nd ele- 
▼at ion to the empire, 307. 

MebodeM, the Persian general, ungrate* 
fuily treated b^ Choaroes, ▼. 215. 

MeccthitB situation, and description, vi. 
226. The Caaba or temple of, 238. 
Its deliverance from Abrahah, 244. 
The doctrine of Mahomet opposed 
there, 265. His escape, 266, The city 
of, surrendered to Mahomet, 278. Is 
pillaged by Abu Taher, vi. 458. 

Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on 

* his fl ight from Mecca, vi. 267. 
'Miegaledai the festival of, at Home* de- 
scribed, i. 101. note, 

Mdetiana, an Egyptian sect, persecuted 

by Athanasius, iii. 40. 
MeUtene^ battle of, between* the Easter* 

emperor Tiberius, and Chosroes king 

of Persia, v. 423. 
Melo, ciiizcn of Bari, invites the Nor* 

mans into Italy, vii. 108. 
J^emphit, its situation, and redaction by 

•thf Saracens, vi. 359 
Ji^ervtnngian kind's of the Franks in Gaul, 

origin of, iv. 274. Their domain and 

benefices, 451. 
Mtrvan, callpb of the Saracens, and the 

last of the house of Ommiyah, his de- 
feat and death, vi. 428. 
Mitfpotumia, invasion of, by the emperor 

Julian, lii. 189. Described by Xeno- 

phon, 190. 
Mtualay Valerius, the first prefect of 

Rome, his high character, ii. 250. 

note. 
Meuiahi under what character he was 

expected by the Jews, ii. 64- His birth- 
day, how fixed by the Romans, iii. 91. 

note. 
MeteiU and money, their g|>eratioii in im« 

provinj? the human mind, i. 248. 
Metellua Numidicus, the censor, his in- 
vective against women, i. 168. note. 
Metiiu Falcon ius, his artful speech to the 

esnperor Tacitus in the senate on hia 

election, i. 361. 
Mctropkanet of Cyzicus, is made patri^ 

arch of Constantinople, viii . 97. 
Metx, cruel treatment of, by Attila king 

of the HuDA, iv. 280. 



Mehael X. Rhangfttie, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 100. 

Michael II. the Stammerer, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 103. 

Michael III. emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 106. Is defeated by the Paulicians* 
vii. 58. 

MchaellV. the Paphlagonian, en>peror 
of Constantinople, vi. 123. 

Michaeiy. Calaphates, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 124. 

Michael VL Stratioticus, eapcfor of 
Constantinople, vi. 125. 

Michael VII. Parapinaces, emperor of 
Constaotinople, vi. 129. 

MiUaif how the Imperial court of the 
Western empire came to be transferred 
from Rome to that city, i. 426. 

— ^», Famous edict of Constantine the 
Greftt in favour of the Christians, pdb- 
liahed there, ii. 391. 

» St Ambrose elected archbishop of 
that city, iii. 412. Tumults occasioned 
by his refusing achurch for the Ariui 
worship of the empress Justinm and 
her son, 314. 

— — • Revolt of, to Justinian, v. 174. Is 
taken and destroyed by the Burgun- 
dians, 180. 

•— "^ Is again destroyed by Frederic I. 
vi. 213. 

Military force, its strength and efficacy 
. dependent on a due proportion to the 
numbec of the people, i. 116. 

MUUary ofiicers of ibe Bomai|, empire at 
the time of Constantino the Great, a 
review of, ii. 25& 

JIBUenium, the doctrine of, eaq>Uined, 
ii. 82. 

Mn^elia,See Celchee. 

MxmritVi two distinctions of^ in the Bo- 
man law, iv. 14. no^. 

Miraclet^ tliose of Christ and his ap»stles, 
escaped the notice of the heathen phi- 
losophers and historians, ii. 136^ Ac- 
count of those wrought by the body of 
St. Stephen, iii. 475. 

MiracukuM powers of the primitive 
church, an inquiry into, ii. 87. 

MisithetUt chief minister and father-in- 
law of the third Gordian, his charac- 
ter, i. 213. 

Mioepogm of the emperor Juliaa, on 
what occasion written, iii. 180. 

Mittwrium^ or great golden dish of Adol- 
phus king of the Visigoths, history o^ 
iv. 140. 

Moaviyah, assumes the title of caliph^ 
and makes war sgfunst Ali, vi. 300. 
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HiB character and reign, 301. Lays 
aiege to Constantinople, ri. 409. 
Mitdar^ prince of the Aroali, seduced by 
the emperorTheodosius, turns his arms 
against his own countrymen, iii. 377. 

Mo^rtih^ primitive, their method of treat* 
ing their conquered enemies, iv. 244. 
Beign and conquests of Zingis, trii. 
451. Conquestsof his successors, 458. 
See TomerlaiM, 

Mogvntiacum^ the city of, surprised by 
thc^jUlemanni, lii. 272. 

Mikamktu^ the Egyptian^ his treaty with 
the Saracen Amrou, yi. 361. 

•IfoiiarcAjf defined, i. 67* HereditaTy» ridi- 
culous in theory^ but salutary in fact, 
187. The peculiar objects of cruelty 
and of avarice under, u. ^S. 

Maruutic institutional the seeds o( sown 
by the primitive Christians, ii. 98. 
Origin, progress, and consequence of, 
iv. 371. 

Jdonev^ the standard and computation of, 
under Constantine the Great, and his 
successors, ii. 280. nou. 

Monks have embellished the sufferings 
of the primitiye martyrs by fictions, ii. 
167. 

*— , Character of, by Eunaplus, iii. 472. 
By JRutilitts, iv. 23. Origin and history 
o( 371. Their industry^, in making 
proselytes, 376. Their ob«dience, 378. 
Their dress and habiuttonft^ 380. 
Their diet, 381. Their manual liibour, 
383. Their riches, 384. Their solitude, 
385, Their devotion and visions, 386. 
Their division into the clasaer of C«- 
mUies snd JlnachoreU^ 387. 

i--^-. Suppression of, at Constantinople^ 
by Constantuie V. vi. 162. 

^ionophgtitet of the East, history of the 
sect of, vi. 60. 

MonaiheHte contrbvefsy, account of, vL 
47. 
. AJonteMgideu, his description of the mili- 
tary government of the Roman em« 
pire, I. 215. His opinion that the de- 
grees of 'freedom in a state are mea- 
sured by taxation, controverled, ii. 
275. 

MonHv9f quxstor of the palace, is sent by 
the emperor Constant i us, with Dprni- 
tiant to correct the administration of 
Callus in the East, ii. 342. Is put to 
death there, 343. 

JUboraofBarbary, their miserable pover- 
ty, V. 137. Their invasion of the Ro- 
inan province punished by Solomon 
the eunuch, 146, 



Morea is reduced by the Turks, viiL 163. 

Jtfororinip Thonias, elected patriarch of 
Constantinople, by the Venetians, vii. 
351. 

Ifoteilama^ an Arabian chief, endeavours 
to rival Mahomet in his prophetical . 
character, vi. 311. 

Mmcb, the doctrine of the immortality of 
the ioul not inculcated in his law, ii. 
80. ■ His sanguinary laws compared 
with those of Mahomet, vi. 271. 

Motheim, character of his work He He^ 
bua ChrUtiam$ ante CimatanUtnun,yx. 2. 
note, \ 

Moelenuxh, the Saracen,besieges Constan- 
tinople, vi. 414. 

Motaasenh the Ust caliph of the Sara- 
cens, his wars with the Greek empe- 
ror Theophilus, vi. 451. Is killed by 
the Moguls, vii. 461. 

MavrxwJIe, usurps the Greek empire, 
and destroys Isaac Angeius, and his 
son Alexius, vii. 337. Is driven from 
Constantinople by the Latins, 339. His 
death, 3SS, 

Motua^ the son of Bajazet, invested with 
the kingdom of Anatolia, by Tamer- 
lane, viti. 21. His reign, 32. 

Mfzurabett in the history of Spain, ex^* 
plained, vi. 404. 

Mmdpal cities, their advantages, L' 

41- 
Muraiorif his literary character, viii. 258. 

note. 
JlfurtOf battle of, between the emperor 

Constantius, and the usurper Magnen* 

tius, ii. 331. 
Mu9a^ the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, 

vi. 392. His disgrace, 395. His death* 

.397. 
Muttapha, the supposed son of Bajaxet, 

bis story, vili. 31. 
Muta^ battle of, between the Ibrcesof 

the emperor Ueraclios and those of 

Mahomet, vi. 282. 
Jtfy^doniiu, river, the course of, stopped 

bv Sapor king of Persia, at the siege 

ofNiaibis,ii. 320. 
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^arhonne is besieged by Theod<»*ic, aad 

relieved by coent Litorius, iv. 272. 
J^acwagan^ the Persian general, his d^ 

feat by the Romans, and cruel fate, v. 

240. 
^aittuiy battle of, between the emperor 

Claudius and the Goths, i. 325. 
^(^plei is besieged and taken by BdMr 
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riu9, T. 156. Extent of the dutchj of» 
under the exarchs of Ravenna, ▼. 
403. 

Mtrae», his embassy from Sapor king of 
Persia to the emperor Constantius, ii. 
360. 

^artet king of Persia, prevails over the 
pretensions of his brother Hormouz, 
and expels Tiridates kiag of Armenia, 
i. 415. Overthrows Galerius, 416. Is 
surprised and routed by Galerius, 418. 
Articles of peace between him and the 
Romans, 422. 

J^arwt^ the Persian general of the em- 
peror Maarioe, restores Chosroes II. 
king of Persia, v. 433. His revolt 
against Phocas, and cruel death, 453. 

^ar9€», the eunuch, his military promo- 
tion, and dissension with Belisartus,y. 
178. Hit character and expedition to 
Italy, Sn. Battle of Tagina, 274. 
Takes Rome, 276. Reduces and kills 
Teias, the last king of the Goths, 278. 
Defeats the Franks and Allemanni, 
282. Governs Italy in the capacity of 
exarch, 284. His disgrace and death, 
387. 

JAiulobahUf a chief of the Heruli, enters 
into the Ronum service, and is made 
consul, i. 299. 

JVavy of the Rottan empire described, i. 
20. 

^azarene church at Jerusalem, account 
of, ii. 65. 

Ahranicv the Pagan orator, his account 
of miraculous appearances in the sk^ 
in favoiLr of Constantine the Great, ii. 
. 405. 

.J^bruBus, prxtorian prscfect in Gaul, is 
' maimed and superseded, by his indis- 
creet opposition to the troops of Juli- 
an, iii. 92. 

J^tgroet of Africa, evidences of their in* 
tellectual inferiority to the rest of man- 
kind, iK. 293. 

J^ectariu9 is chosen archbishop of Con- 
stantinople» iii. 406. 

J^etmiutf his account of the arrival of the 
Saxons in Britain, different from that 
of Gildas, Bede, and Witikind, iv. 469. 
note, 

Mepot^ Julias, is made emperor of the 
West by Leo the Great, iv.357. 

MpoHafit account of his revolt in Italy* 

. ii.^33. 

JVero persecutes the Christians as the in* 
cendiaries of Rome, ii. 154. 

JVVrva, emperor* his character, and pru« 
dent adoption of Trajaib i. 84. 



JWftorttfi, archbishop of Constantinople, 
his character, vi. 16. His heresy con- 
cerning the incarnation, 17. His dis* 
pute with Cyril of Alexandria, 18. Is 
condemned, and degraded from his 
episcopal dignity, by the council of 
£phesas,'21. Is exiled, 25. His death, 
26. His opinions still retained in Per- 
sia, S3. Missions of his disciples is 
the East Indies, 56. 

A*0v^«, John count o^ ifisastrons fate of 
him and his party at the battle of Ni- 
copolis, vi. 375. 

J^ice becomes the capital residence of 
sultan Solimah, vii. 184. Siege of, by 
the first crtraadersi 228. 

J^eephortu I^ emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 100.* His wars with the Saracens, 
443. His death, vU. 71. 

^ctpkorut n. Phocas, emperor of Con* 
stantinople, vL 118. His military en- 
terprises, 4(54, 

Mcephoru$ HI. Botaniates, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 130. Was raised 
to the throne by sultan Solimao, viL 
182. 

Atcerof, senator of Constantmople, his 
flight on the capture of the city by the 
Latins, vii. 343. His brief history, 345. 
fwte. His account of the statues de- 
stroyed at Constantinople, f^idL 

Mcholaff patriarch of ConstanUnople, 
opp<'ses the fourth marriage of the 
emperor Leo the philosopher, vL 
114. 

J^choUu V. pope, his eharacter, viii. 88. 
How interested in the faUof'Constso- 
tinople, 132. 

McometUa, the court of Diocletian held 
there, and the city embellished by 
bimt i. 426. The church of, demolish- 
ed by Diocletian, ii. 197. His palace 
fired. 200. 

McopoHt, battle of, between sultan Baji- 
set, and Sigismond king of Hungary, 
vii. 482. 

Mka, the sedition of, at Constantinople, 
V. 58. 

JVifieibfA, battle of, between the -empe- 
ror Heraclius and the Persians, v. 
473. 

JVl#tM«, the city of, described* and its 
6bstinate defence againstthe Persians, 
ii. 319. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, 
iiL 223. 

JVltzam, the Persian virir, his iUustrioos 
character, and unhappy ftLtet vii 
180. 

Mah^ his ark very coimniettt fiir reiolr- 
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Ing the difficoltiea of Mosaic vitiqa*- 
riea, i. 243. 

JVaUUnimuSf a title invented by Constan- 
tine the Great, to distinguish his ne- 
phew HannibalianuSy ii. 300, 

JVoWcum described, i. 40. 

JVBrman9, their settlement in the pro* 
▼incc of Normandy in France, vii. 108. 
Their introduction to Italy, 109. They • 
serve in Sicily, 110. They conquer 
Apulia, 111. Their character, 112. 
Their treaty with the pope, 116. 

•Vovo/iaju are exempted by Constantine 
theGraat, in a particular edict, fVom 
the general penalties of heresy, iii,-2. 
Are cruelly persecuted by IMacedonius 
bishop of Constantinople, 66. 

J\i'ovel9 of Justinian* how formed, and 
their character, v. 333. 

JiToureddin, sultan, his exalted character, 
vii. 270. 

myubiaf conversion of, to Christianity, vi. 
72. 

J^Tumerian, the son of Carus, succeeds his 
father in the empire, in com unction 
with bis brother Carinus* i. 3&. 

J^wmdia, its extent at different xras of 
the Roman history^ i. 29. 



Oant, in the deserts of Lybia, described, 
iv. 172. note. Three places under this 
name pointed oat, vi. 26. note. 

Obedience^ passive, theory and practice 
of the Christian doctrine of, h. 393. 

ObeUtko^ Egyptian, the purpose of their 
erection, ii. ZSS. 

Oblatiane to the church, origin of, ii. 
110. 

OhUgcUuntf humaui the sources of, r. 
358. Laws of the Romans respecting, 
359. 

Odenathus, the Palmyrene, his successful 
opposition to Sapor king of Persiaj i. 
306. Is associated in the empire by 
Gallienus, 313. Character and fate of 
his Queen Zenobia, 339. 

Odin, the long reign of his family in Swe- 
den, i. 251. note. His history, 271. 

Qdoacer the first Barbarian king of Italy, 
iv. 361. His character and reign, 367. 
Resigns all the Roman conquests be- 
yond the Alps, to Euric king of the 
Visigoths, 419. Is reduced and killed 
by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, v. 9. 

Ohudf battle of, between Mahomet and 
Abu Sophian prince of Mecca» vi. 
274. 



Olga, princeti of Bassia^ her baptism, 
viL 96. 

OUve, its introduction into the Western 
world, i. 60. 

Ohfbriue is raised to the Western empire 
by count Ricimer, iv. 355. 

Qbjmpic games colnpared with the tour* 
naments of the Goths, vii. 216. 

OlumpiodoruMi his account of the roagni* 
ficence of the city of Rome, iv. 89. His 
account of the marriage of Adolphus 

. king«f the Visigoths, with the prin- 
cesarPlacidia, 138. 

Obfuipiue, favourite of the emperorlHo- 
norius, alarms him with unfavourable 
suspicions of the designs of StiKcho, . 
iv. 73. Causes Stilicho to be put to 
death, 75. His disgrace, and ignomi- 
nious d^th, 115. 

OmoTf caliph of the Saracens, vi. 295. 
His character, 313. His journey to Je- 
rusalem, 348w 

Ommiyaht elevation of the house of, to 
the office of caliph of the Saracens, vi. 
301. Why not the objects of public 
favour, 426. Destruction of, 428. 

Oracles Heathen, are silenced by Con- 
stantine the Great, ill. 72. 

Orchant emir of the Ottomans, his reign» 
vii. 472. Marries the daughter of the 
Greek emperor Cantaouzene, 476. 

Ordination of the clergy in the early ages 
of the church, an account of, ii. 422. 

Oresteo is sent ambassador from Attila 
king of the Huns, to the emperor The- 
odosius the youn|;er, iv. 253. His his- 
tory and prbmotion under the West- 
em emperors, 359. His son Augustu- 
lus, the last emperor of the West, 
360. 

Orettef^ prxtor of Egypt, is insulted by iC 
monkish mob in Alexandria, vi. 15. 

Origen declares the number of primitive 
martyrs to be very inconsiderable, ii. 
169. His conference with the empress 
Mammaea, 185. His memory persecu- 
ted by the emperor Justinian and his 
clergy, vi. 44. 

Orleans besieged by Attila king of the 
Huns, and relieved by 3i:tius and The- 
odoric, iv. 280. 

Otiue, bishop df Cordova, his great inflii- 
ence with Constantine the Great, ii. 
408. Prevails on Constantine to ratify 
the Nicene creed, iii. 31. Is with dif- 
ficulty prevailjed on to concur in depo- 
sing Athanasiu9> 52. 

Oirhoene, the small kingdom of, reduccli 
by the Romans, i. 232. 
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OMfofiy his poemt^ whether to be con- 
nected with the Invasion of Caledonia 
by the emperor Sererus, i. 146. Is 
•aid to have disputed with a Christian 
missionary^ ii. 130. note, 

OtHot the port of* descobed, i^. 117. 

4§thman, caliph of the Saracens, yi. 
396. 

Othnuoh the father of the Ottomans, his 
reign rii. 470. 

0tho I. king of Germany, restores and 
appropriates the Western empire, vi. 
202. Claims by treaty the nomination 
of the pope of Rome, 206. Defeats the 
Turks, vii 81. 

€Hho II. deposes pope John XII. and chas- 
tises bis party at Rome, vi. 210. 

Qtho, btahop of Frising^n, his character 
as an historian, viii. 190. notfe. 

Oitonumt, origin and history of, vii. 469. 
They obtain an establishment in Ba« 
rope, 477. 

Opidii banished to the banks of the Da- 
nube, ii. 304. 

Oxyrinchusy in Egypt, monkish piety of 
that city, iv. 373. 



Peeatui, bis encominm on the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, iii. 426. 

Paderatty, how punished by the Scati- 
nian law, v. 370. By Justinian, 372. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the 
term, iii. 75. note. 

Pagamtms the ruin of, suspended by the 
divisions among the Christians, iii. 76. 
Theological system of the emperor Ju- 
lian, 126. 

— -, General review of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment and jurisdiction 
of, before it was subverted by Christia- 
nity, iii. 450. Is renounced oy the Ro- 
man senate, 455. The Pagan sacrifices 
prohibited, 457. The temples demo- 
lished, 459. The ruin of, deplored by 
the sophists, 472. Pagan ceremonies 
revived in Christian churches, 479. 

PdUologut, Constantino, Greek emperor, 
his reign, viii. 115. Is killed in the 
Btorm of Constantinople by the Turks. 
152. 

PaUologtu, John, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, viL 431. Marries the daughter 
of John Cantacuzene, 438. Takes up 
arms against Cantacuzene, and is re- 
duced to. flight, 440. His restoration, 
441. Discord between him and bis 
«ons, 485, His treaty with pope Inno- 



cent VI. viii. 47. flis visit to pope tJr^ 
ban V. at Rome, 49. 

PaUtologuo, John II. Greek emperor, 
his zeal, viii. 59. His voyage to Italy, 
63. 

PaUologue, Manuel, associated with his 
father John, in the Greek empire, viu 
486. Tribute exacted from him by 
suiun Bajazet, 487- His treaties with 
Soli man and Mahomet, the sons of 
Bajazet VI. viii. 35. His Tiait to the 
courts of Europe, 5a Prirate mo^ 
tives of his European negotiations ex- 
plained, 58, His death, 59. 

PaLtohguf, Michael, emperor of Kice, 
his brief replies to the negotiations of 
Baldwin H. emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vii. 375. Hts family and charac- 
ter, 395. His elevation to the throne, 
397. His return to ConsUntinople, 401. 
Blinds and banishes hia younjg^ associ- 
ate John lAscaris, 402. He is excom- 
municated by the patriarch Arscnius, 
403. Associates his son Andronicns in 
the empire, 405. His union with tlie 
Latin church, 406. Instigates the re> 
▼olt of Sicily, 413. 

Pakainet and Borderers, origm and na- 
ture of these distinctions in the Bo- 
man troops,^. 260. 

Palermo takei4fey Belisarius by atrata- 
gem, V. 152. 

Palettine, a character of, i. 28. 

Palladiwn of Rome, described, iu. 451. 
note, 

PaUadLtUt the notarjr, sent by Vattfitini- 
an to Africa, to inquire into the go- 
vernment of count Rpmanus, connives 
. with him in oppressing the proTince, 
iii. 287. 

Palmyra^ description of, and its destruc- 
tion by the emperor Aurelian, L 344 

Panatiue was the first teacher of the 
Stoic philosophy at Ronke, t. 320. 
note, 

Pantlecte of Jusdnian, hov formed, v. 
327» 

PanhyperteboBtotp import of that title ia 
the Greek empire, vii. 18. 

Pannoma, described, i. 25. 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, i. 
50. note. Is converted into a Christian 
church, iii. 461. 

Pantomime$, Roman, described, iv. 104. 

Paper, where and when the manufacture 
of, was first found out, vi. 327. 

Pajriniqn, the celebrated lawyer, created 
praetorian pracfect, by the emperor Sc- 
verus» L 140. Hia deatin, 151. 
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^apiriuip Cftius, reasons for concluding^ 
that he could not be the author of the 
Jiis J^apirianunif ▼. 305. note. 

Pap^9i9, proportion their number bore to 
that of the Protestants in England, at 
the beginning' of the last century, U. 
398. note. 

Par€h king of Armenia> his history, iii. 
297. Is treacherously killed by the 
Romans, 298. 

Parabolani of Alexandria, account of, vi. 
14. note* 

ParadUe, Mahomet's^ described^ vi. 
261. 

Paris, description of that city, under the 
government of Julian, ii. 384. Situa- 
tion of bis palace, iii.B3 note. 

Part/ua, subdued by Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, i. 229. Its constitution of go- 
vernment similar to the feudal system 
of Europe, ibid. Recapitulation of the 
war with Rome, 230. 

Patc/ud II. pope, his troublesome ponti- 
ficate, viii,. 175. 

Pastoral manners, much better adapted 
to the 6erceness of war, than to peace- 
ful innocence, iii. 315. 

Po/eriui/ authority, extent of, by the Ro- 
man Uws, V. 336. Successive limita- 
tions of, 338. 

Patrtu, extraordinary deliverance of, 
from the Sclavonians and Saracens, 
vii. 8. 

Patrtciantt the order of, under the Rom- 
an republic, and under the emperors, 
compared, ii. 245. Under the Greek 
empire, their rank explained, vi. 
178. 

Patrickt the tutelar Saint of Ireland, de- 
rivation of his name, iv. 364. note. 

Pavia, massacre of the friends of Stilicho 
there, by the instigations of Olympius, 
iv. 74. Is taken by Alboin king of the 
Lombards, who fixes his residence 
there, v. 390, 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, 
his character and -history, ii. 188. 

Paid, archbishop of Constantinople, his 
'fatal contest with his competitor Ma- 
cedonius, iii. 64. 

Paula, a Roman widow, her illustrious 
descent, iv. 86. Was owner of the city 
of Nicopolfs, 90. Her monastic zeal, 
377. 

PauUdant, origin and <;haracter of, vii. 
50. Are persecuted b/ the Greek em- 
perors, 55. They revolt, 56. They are 
reduced, and transplanted to Thrace> 
59. Their present state, 61. 
Vo»» VIII. 



Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, 
softens his ferocity by gentle counsels, 
i. 193. note. 
PauHnut, master of tbe offices to Theo- 
'dosius the Younger, his crime, « and 
executiq;i, iv. 202. 
PauHnut, bishop of Nola, his history, 

133. 
Pautinut, patriarch of Aquileia, flies 
from the Lombards with his treasures 
into the island of Grado, v. 390. 
Peffasians, the party of, among the Ro- 
man civilians, explained, v. 324. 
Pekin, the city of, taken by Zingis the 

Mogul emperor, vii. 455. 
Pelagian controversy agitated by tbe La- 
tin clergy, iv. 64. And in Britain, 
163. 
Pella, the church of the Nazarenes set- 
tled there on the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, ii. 66. 
Pelopotmenu, state of, under the Greek 

empire, vii. 8. Manufactures, 10. 
PettalUiWS of Rome, the abolition andt 

revival of, v. 366. 
Pendragon, his office and power in Bri- 
tain, iv. 163. 
Penitentiala, of the Greek and Latin 

churches, history of, vii. 202. 
Pepin, kin^ of France, assists the pope of 
Rome against the Lombards, vi. 174. 
Receives the title of king by papal 
sanction, 178. Grants the exarchate 
to the pope, 180. 
Pepin, John, connt of Mihorbino, reduces 
the tribune Rienzi, and restores aris- 
tocracy and church government at 
Rome, viii. 232. 
Pepper, its high estimation and price at 

Rome, iv. 112. note. 
Perennif, minister of the emperor Cora- 
modus, his great exaltation and down- 
fal, i. 99. 
Perisabor, a city of Assyria, reduced and 
burned by the emperor Julian, iii. 
194. 
Perozes, king of Persia, his fdtal ex- 
pedition against the Nephthalitcs, v. 
98. 
Pertecutiont, ten, of the primitive Chris- 
tians, a review of, ii. 181. 
Per tens, amount of the treasures taken 

from that prince, i. 178. 
Persia, the monarchy of, restored by 
Artaxerxe^s, i. 220. The religion of 
the Magi reformed, 221. Abridg- 
ment of the Persian theology, 222. 
Siinplicity of their worship, 224. Ce- 
remonies and moi^ preetpu, 2^5. 
XJu 
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Every other mode of worship prohibi- 
ted but that of Zoroaster, 22a Extent 
and population of the country, 230. 
lu military power, 237. Account of 
the audience pven by the emperor 
Cams to the ambassadors of Taranes, 
382. The throne of, disputed by the 
brothers Narses und Hormouz, 415. 
Galerius defeated by the Persians, 
416. Narses overthrown in his turn 
by Galerius, 418. Articles of peace 
agreed on between the Persians and 
the Romans, 422 

Persia, war between Sapor king of, and 
tlie emperor Constantius, ii. 316. Bat- 
tle of Singara, 317. Sapor invades 
Mesopotamia, 362. The Persian ter- 
ritories invaded by the emperor Julian, 
iii. 188. Passage of the Tigris, 202. 
Julian harassed in his retreat. 211. 
Treaty of peace between Sapor and 
the emperor Jovian, 222. Reduction 
of Armeniarsnd death of Sapor, 294 
296. 

•— , The silk trade, how carried on 
from China through Persia, for the 
supply of the Roman empire, v. 67. 
Death of Perozes, in an expedition 
against the white Huns, 98. Review 
of the reigns of Cabades, and his son 
Ghosroes, 213. Anarchy of, after the 
death of Chosroes II. 47a Ecclesias- 
tical history of, vi. 54. 

— — , Invasion of, by the caliph Abube- 
ker, vi. 316. Battle of Cadesia, 317. 
Sack of Ctesiphon, 319. Conquest of, 
by the Saracens, 322. The Magtan 
religion supplanted by Mahometism, 
402. The power of the Arabs crush- 
ed by the dynasty of the Bowides, 
462. Persia subdued by the Turks, 
▼ii. 164. 

••— > Conquest of, by the Moguls, vii. 
460. By Tamerlane, viii. 5. 

Periinax, his character, and exaltation 
to the Imperial throne, i. 109. His 
funeral and apotheosis, 130. 

Petcenniua Niger, governor of Syria, as- 
sumes the Imperial dignity on the 
death of Pertinax, i. 124. 

Petatiuh character of his Dogmata The9^ 
logiea, vi. 2. note. 

Peievf brother of the Eastern emperor 
Maurice, his injurious treatment of 
the citizens of Azimimtium, and flight 
from thence, ▼. 441. 

Peter I. czar of Russia, his conduct to- 
ward his son, contrasted with that of 
Constantine tJi^ Great, il. 297. 



Peter of Arragon, ufomes the kingdom 
of Sicily, vii. 414. 

Peter, Bartbolemy, his miraculous disco- 
very of the Holy Lance, vii. 238. His 
strange death, 240. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vii. 365. 

Peter the Hermit, his character and 
scheme to recover the Holy Land from 
the infidels, vii. 192. Leads the first 
crusaders, 20Z. Failure of his aeal,23& 

Petra^ the city of, taken by the Persians, 
V. 236. Is besieged by the Romans, 
237. Is demolished, 238. 

Petrarcht his studies and iitersfy cha- 
racter, viii. 79. And history, 212. 
His account of the ruin of the ancient 
buildings of Rome, 273. 

Pfejfel, character of his history of Ger- 
many, vi. 217. nsftf. 

Phaianx, Grecian, compared with the 
Roman legion, i. 15. 

Pharamondt the actions, and foundation 
of the French monarchy by him, of 
doubtful authority, iv. 157. 

PHarae commands the Heruli, in the 
African war, under Belisarius, v. 119. 
Pursues Gelimer, 136. His letter to 
Gelimer, 137. 

Pharieeetf account of that sect aroon^ 
the Jews, iL 80. 

PhaeUf river, its course described, v. 228. 

Pheaeanit derivation of the name of that 
bird, V. 229. 

PhUelphutf Francis, his character of the 
Greek language of Constantmople, 
viii. 7S. 

Philip I. of France, his limited dignity 
and power, vii, 196. 

PhiUp Augustus, of France, engages in 
the third crusade, vii. 282. 

PhiUp, praetorian praefect under the third 
Gordian, raised to the empire on his 
death, i. 214. Was a favourer of the 
Christians, ii. 186. 

PhiUp, prztorian pratfect of Constantino- 
ple, conveys the bishop Paul into ban- 
ishment clandestinely, iii. 64. 

PhiUppicut, emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 92. 

PU&ppepoUt tsken and sacked by the 
Goths, i. 277. 

Philot a character of his works, iii. 9. 

Pbiletopluf, Grecian, reviewof the various 
sects of, i. 34. 

Pfdneue^ the situation of his palace, ii. 
222. 

Phoc4ta is settled by Genoese^ who trade 
in alum« viii. 34. 
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^Abcob, a oentuiioDi is chosen emperor 
by the disafTe. ted troopg of the Eastern 
empire* t. 444. Murders the emperor 
Maurioe, and his children, 447. His 
character* 448. His fall* and death* 
450. 
Pfuntida described* i. 28. 
Photiu9t the son of Antonina* distin- 
guisbes himself at the siege of Naples* 
V. 187. Is exiled* 189. Betrays his 
mother's rices to Beiisaritts* 190. 
Turns monk* 193. 
PhoHutt the patrician, kills himself to es- 
cape the persecution of Justinian* ri. 
42. 
Photiu9t patriarch of Constantinople* cha- 
racter of his X(»Arary*yii.44> His quar- 
rel with the pope of Rome, 303. 
PArofUM* George* the Greek historian* 
some account of, riii. 58. note* His 
embassies* 116. His fate on the tak- 
ing* of Constantinople by the Turks* 
154. 
Picar^f derivation of the name of that 

province* rii. 192. nofe. 
Pikue^ Pontius, his testimony in iarour of 
Jesus Christ* much improved by the 
primitive fathers* iL 182. 
Pilpa^M fables, history and charscter o^ 

V. 219. 
Pinna marina* a kind of silk manufac- 
tured from the threads span by this 
fish* by the Romans, v. 66. 
Pipa, a princess o( the Maroomanni* es- 
poused by the emperor GalHenus* L 
292. 
PU09 Calphumius,one of the competitors 
against Gallienus, his illustrious family 
and character* i. 311. 
Piiyu»9 the city of* destroyed by the Goths* 

i.294. 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great* her history and marriage with 
Adolphus king of the Goths, iv. 138. 
Is injuriously treated by the usurper 
Singeric, after the death of her hus- 
band, 154. Her marriage with Con- 
stantitts, and retreat to Constantinople* 
208. Her administration in the West* 
as guardian of her son the emperor 
Valent'mian IIL 212. History of her 
daughter Honoria, 277. Her death 
and burial, 301. note. 
Plague^ origin and nature of this disease* 
V. 298. Great extent, and long dura, 
tion of that in the reign of Justinian* 
300. 
Plato^ his theological system, iii. 7. Is 
received by the Alexandrian Jews* 8. 



And expounded by St John the Evan- 
gelist* 9. The theological system of 
the emperor Julian, 126. 

Platonic philosophy introduced into Italy* 
viii. 87. 

PUUoniitOt new* an account of* i. 443; 
Unite with the heathen priests to op- 
pose the Christians* ii. 194. 

Plauiiaftti9t pnetorian prefect under the 
emperor Severus, his history* i. 140. 

Plebeiano of Rome* state and character 
of, iv. 100. 

PUnif the Younger, examination of his 
conduct towards the Christians* ii. 
163. 

Poet laureat* a ridiculous appointments 
viii. 213. note. 

Poggiua, his reflections on the ruin of an- 
cient Rome, viii. 259. 

Paitiero, battle of, between Clovis king of 
tlie Franks, and Alaric king of tho 
Goths, iv. 438* 

PoUentiOf battle of* between Stilicho the 
Roman general* and Alaric the Goth^ 
iv. 44. 

Pohtheiem of the Romans, its ori^ and 
enects* i. 32. How accounted for by 
the primitive Christians, ii. 7S» Scep- 
ticism oft he people at the time of the 
publication or Christianity, 119. The 
Christians, why more odious to the 
Pagans than the Jews, 142. 

, The ruin of* suspended by the 

divisions among Christians* iii. 75. 
Theological system of the emperor 
Julian, 126. 

-*— -, Review of the Pagsn ecclesias- 
tical establishment* iii. 450. Revival 
of, by the Christian monks, 477. 

Pompeianuo^ prefect of Rome, proposes 
to drive Alaric from the walls by spells^ 
iv. 110. 

Pompeianuot JRurieiuot general under 
Maxentius* defeated and killed by 
Constantino the Great, ii. 30. 

Pompey, his discretional exercise of 
power during his command in the 
East* i. 70. Increase of the tributes of 
Asia by his conouests, 178. 

Pontijfo, Pagan* their jurisdiction* iii* 
450. 

Pontifex MaonmtUt in Pagan Rome* by 
whom that office was exercised* iL 
417. : 

PopeM of Rome, the growth of their 
power, vi. 163. RcvoIj of, from the 
Greek emperors* 167. Origin of their 
temporal dominion, 179. Pa l»n cation 
of the D^cretaU* and of the ficUtiowi 
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donation of Constentine the dreat, 
182. Authority of the German empe. 
rors in their election, 205. Violent dis- 
tractions in their election, 207. 

Pope*, Foundation of their authority at 
Rome, vjii. 170. Their mode of elec- 
tion settled, 196. Schism in the papa- 
cy, 241. They acquire the absolute 
dominion of Rome, 254. The ecclesi- 
astical government, 256. 

Population of Rome, a computation of^ 
iv. 105. 

Porcaro, Stephen, his conspiracy at Rome« 
viii. 251. 

Po$thumu8, the Roman general under the 
emperor Gallienus, defends Gaul a- 
gainsi the incursions ot the Franks, L 
288. Is killed by his mutinous troops, 
ii. 31. 

Power, absolute, the exercise of, how 
checked, vii 28. 

Pvafcc* of the sacred bed-chamber, under 
Constantme the Great, his office, ii. 
266. 

PrafectM of Rome and Constantinople, 
under the emperors, the nature of 
their offices, ii. 250 The office revir- 
ed at Rome, viii. 185. 

Prtetextatui, pncfect of Rome under Va- 
lentinian, his character, iii. 268. 

Pratorian bands, in the Roman army, an 
account of, i. 117. They sell the em- 
pire of Rome by public auction, 119. 
Are disgraced by the emperor Seve- 
rus, 129. A new establishment of 
them, 139. Authority of the praetorian 
prxfect, ibid Are reduced, their pri- 
vileges abolished, and their place sup- 
plied, by the Jovians and Herculeans, 
428. Their desperate courage under 
Mazentius, ii. 33 Are totally sup- 
pressed by Constantine the Great, 
36. 

Pratorian praefect, revolutions of this of- 
fice under the emperors, ii. 247. Their 
functions when it became a civil office, 
249. 

Pretort of Rome, the natvre and tenden- 
cy of their edicts explained, v. 311. 

Preaching, a form of devotion unknown 
in the temples of Paganism, ii. 431. 
Use and abuse of, 432. 

P'redentination, influence of the doctrine 
of, on the Saracens and Turks, vi. 
271. 

Prtibytert, among the primitive Chris- 
tians, the office explained, ii. 1C3 

Pretter John, origin of the romantic 
stories concerning, vi. 57. 



'Priettoj no distinct order of men unon'g 
the ancien' Pagan», ii. 118. 417. 

PrieetleytViv. the ultim.ite tendency of his 
opinions, pointed out, vii. ^. nate. 

primogeniture, the prerogative of, un- 
known to the Roman law, v. iSS. 

Prince of the waters, in Persia, his office, 
V. 217. note. 

Priecillian, bishop of Avila in Spain, is, 
with his followers, put to death lor he- 
resy, iii. 409. . 

Priecm, the liistorian, his con^-crsatir n 
with a captive Girek, in the can p of 
Attila, iv. 247. His character, 253. 
note. 

Priscu9,\.he Greek general, his successes 
against the Avars, v. 442. 

Proba, widow of ihe praclect Petronius, 
her flight from the sack of Rome by 
Alaric, iv, 13u. 

Probu* assumes the Imperial dignity in 
opposition to Florianus. i. 365. His 
character and history, 366. 

ProbuSf praetorian pracfect of lllyricum 
prt serves Strmium from the Quadi, 
iii. 307. 

Probut, Sicorius, his embassy from the 
emperor Diocletian to Narses king of 

^ Persia, i. 421. 

Procida, John of, instigates the revolt of 
Sicily from John of Anjou, vii. 414. 

Procfuo, story of his extraordinary brazen 
mirror, v. 82. 

Procht9, the PUtonic philosopher of 
Athens*, his superstition, v. 107. 

ProconntU of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, 
their office, ii. 252. 

Piocopin, Wife of the Greek emperor 
Michael I. her martial inclinations, 
vi. 100. 

ProcopiuM, his history and revolt against 
Valcns emperor of the East, iii. 245. 
Is reduced, and put to death, 250. His 
account of the testament of the empe- 
ror Arcadius, iv. 193. His account of 
Britain, 482. Character of his histo- 
ries, V. 44. Accepts the office of secre- 
tary under Belisarius, 117. His de- 
fence of the Roman archers, 119. His 
account of the desolation of the Afri- 
can province by war, 252, 

Procutiano, origin of the sect of, in the 
Roman civil law, v. 323. 

Proculut, his extraordinary character, 
and his reljellion against Probus in 
Gaul, i. 377. 

Prtjiligiet in ancient history, a philoso- 
phical resolution of, ii. 405, 

PiHimsc9i under what circumstances tl«c 
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Roman law enforced tbe Itilfilment of» 
V. 359. 

^remotits, master ^neral of the infantry 
under TheddosiuSy is ruined by the 
enmity of Rufinas, iv. 3. • 

JProperttft personal,' the' origin of, r. 350. 
How ascertained by the Roman Uw8» 
ibid, TestamentKiy dispositions of» 
how introduced, 355. 

Prophei9t their office among the primitive 
Christians, ii. 103. 

Pr«>poRli> described, ii. 234. 

ProteriuM, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
martial episcopacy, and violent death* 
vi. 34. 

PratcstantM^ their resistance of oppres- 
sion, not consistent with the practice 
of the primitive Christians, ii. 394. 
Proportion of their number, to that of 
the Catholics, in Prance, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, 398. ntte. Es- 
timate of their reformation of Popery, 
vii. 63. 

ProtoMbatto$, import of that title in the 
Greek empire» vii. 18. 

Proverbt, the book of, why not likely to 
be the production of king Solomon, v. 
140. note. 

Promnce* of the Roman empire describ- 
ed» i. 22' Distinction between Latin 
and Greek provinces, 42. Account of 
the tributes received from, 178. Their 
number and government after the seat 
of empire was removed to Constanti- 
nople, ii. 253. 

Prusa, conquest of, by the Ottomana* 
vii. 472. 

Pntwsia, emigration of the Goths to, i. 
273. 

PuieAeria, sister of the emperor Theodo- 
sius the Younger, her character and 
administration, iv. 196. Her lessons to 
her brother, 198. Her contests with 
the empress Rudocia, 202. Is pro- 
claimed empress of the East, on tbe 
death of Tiieodosius, 264. Her death 
and canonisation, 337. 

Purpicy the royal colour of, among the 
ancients, far surpassed by the modem 
discovery of cochineal, v. 65. note. 

Pt/^rmies of Africa, ancient fabulous ac- 
count of, iii. 292. 



Qttadif the inroads of, punished by the 
emperor Constantius, u. 356. Revenge 
the treacherous murder of their' king 
Gabinius, iii. 305. " 



• Qweitor, historical reviewof this office, 
ii. 268. 

Question, criminal, how exercised under 
the Roman emperors, ii. 273. , 

QuinUHan brothers, Maximus and Condi- 
anus, their history, i. 99. 

Qtdntiim, brother of the emperor Clau- 
dius, bis ineffectual effort to succeed 

' him, i. 327. note. 

Quinttu CurtivOf an attempt to decide the 
age in which he wrote, i. 212. note. 

Qttiriteo, the effect of that when opposed 
to ooltUevB^ i. 175. note. 



Radagttinut king of the Goths, his for- 
midable invasion of Italy, iv. 56. His 
^savage character, '58. Is reduced t^ 
Stilicho, and put to death, 59. 

Badie-er, king of the Vami^ conmelled to 
fulfil his matrimonial oblig^tC>n8 by a 
British heroine, iv. 483. 

BamGdan, the month of, how observed 
by th6 Turks, vi. 258. 

Mando, a chieftain of the Allemanni, his 

♦ unprovoked attack of Moguntiacum, 
iii. 272. 

Ravenna^ the ancient city of, described, 
iv. 51. The emperor Honorius fixes 
his residence there, 52. Invasion of, 
by a Greek fleet, vi. 169. Is taken by 
the £«om bards, and recovered by the 
Venetians, 173. Final conquest of, by 
the Lombards, 174. The exarchate 
of, bestowed by Pepin on the pope, 
180. 

Raymond of Thoulouse, the crusader, his 
character, vii. 213. His route to Con- 
stantinople, 219. His bold behaviour 
.there; 224 

Raymond^ count of Tripoli, betrays Je- 
rusalem into the hands of Saladin, vii. 
278, 

Raynal, Ahb6, mistaken in asserting that 
Constantine the Great suppressed Pa- 
gan worship, iii. 71. 

RebeU, who the most inveterate of, vii. 
56. 

Recared, the first Catholic king of Spain, 
converts his Gothic subjects, iv. 412. 

Reformation from popery, the amount of, 
estimated, vii. 63. A secret reforma- 
tion still working in the reformed 
churches, 66. 

Reindeer, this animal driven northward 
by the improvement of climate from 
cultivation, i. 241. 

Relic 9, the worship of, introduced b the 
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monks, iti. 473. A valuable cargo of». 
imported fron Constantinople by Lou- 
is IX. of France, v'n. 373. 

Memgiutt bishop of Rheims, oonrerta 
Ciovts king of the Pranks, it. 426. 

Repentance^ its high esteem, and exten- 
sive operation, among the primitive 
Christians, ii. 92. 

jReturrection, general, the Mahometan 
doctrine of, vi. 259. 

Betiwriut, the mode of his combat with 
the secutor, in the Roman amphithea- 
tre, i. lor. 

Xevenuc9 of the primitive church, how 
distributed, ii. 113. 426. Of the Ro- 
man empire, when removed to Con- 
stantinople, a review of, 375. 

Jih^tettm, city 6fi its situation^ ii. 225. 

MJmetia described, i. 25. 

Jihatatft, the Persian general, defeated 
and killed by the emperor Heraclias, 
r. 474. 

Rhetoric^ the study of, congenial to a po- 
pular state, V. 104. 

Shinet the banks of, fortified by the em- 
peror Valentinian« iii. 273. .^ 

MhatieB, account of the colossus of, w. 

, 357. The knights of, vii. 474.' 

JUthard I. of £n gland, engages in the 
third crusade, vii. 284. Bestows the 
island of Cyprus on the house of Lu- 
signaii,310. His reply to the exhor- 
tations of Fulk of Neuilly, 313. 

Biehard, monk of Cirencester, his litera- 
ry character, iv. 161. note. 

Micimer, count, his history, iv. 320. Per- 
mits Majorian to assume the Imperial 
dignity in the Western empire, 323. 
Enjoys supreme power under cover of 
the name of the emperor Libius Seve- 
rus, 333. Marries the daughter of 
the emperor Antheroius, 340. Sacks 
Rome, and kills Anthem ius, 356. His 
death, 357. 

Ritnzit Nicholas di, his birth, character^ 
and history, viii. 216. 

Roada, Roman, the construction and 
great extent of, i. 57. 

Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vii. 366. 

Robert, count of "Flanders, his character 
and engagement in the first crusade, 
vii. 212. 

Robert, duke of Xormandy, his character 
and engagement in the first crusade, 
vii. 2 12. Recalled by the censorea of 
the church, 237. 

Roderic, the Gothic king of Spain, his 



defeat and death by Tarik the Arabs, 
vi.388. 

Rodugune^ probable origin of her charac- 
ter, in Rowe's Royal Convert, xw. 484. 
fMie. 

Roger, count of Sicily, his exploits and 
conquest of that islsind, vii. 123. 

Reger, son of the Ibrmer, the first kin^ 
of Sicily, vii. 142. . Uis military 
achievements in Africa and Greece, 
144. 

Roger de Flor, engages as an auxiliary 
in the service of the Greek emperor 
Andronicus, vii. 416. His assassioa- 
tion«4l8. 

Romtinuo I. Leeapenus, emperor of Coo- 
stantinople^ vi. 115. 

Romanuo IL emperor of Constantinople, 
vi.ll7. 

Romanuo HI. Argyros, emperor^ of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 122. 

Romanuo IV. Diogenes, emperor of Con- 
suntinople, vi. 128. Is defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Turkish sultan 
Alp ArsUn, vii. 172. His treatment, 
deliverance, and death, 174 

Romanuo, count, governor of Africa his 
corrupt administration, iii. 286. ' 

Romanuo, governor of Basra, betrays it 
to the Saracens, vi. 330. 

Rome,\he three periods of its decline 
poined out, i. Pre/ace. lis prosperous 
Circumstances in the second century, 
1. The principal conquests of, schiev- 
ed under the republic, 2. Conquests 
under the emperors, 3. Military es- 
tablishment of the emperors, 10. N»> 
val force of the empire, 20. Viiew of 
the provinces of the empire, 22- Its 
general extent, 31. 'The onion 'a^id in- 
ternal prosperity of the empire, in the 
age of the Antonines, accounted for, 
32. Treatment of the provinces, 40. 
Benefits included in the freedom of 
the city, 41. Distinction between the 
Latin and Greek provinces, 42. Pre- 
valence of the Greek, as a scientific 
language, 45. Numbers *and condition 
of thi' Roman slaves* ibid. Populous- 
ness of the empire, 48. Unity and 
power of the government, ib. Monu- 
ments of Roman architecture, 49. The 
Roman magnificence chiefly displayed 
in public buildings, 53. Prindpal cities 
in the empire, 54. Public roads, 57. 
Great improvements of agriculture in 
the western countries of the empire, 
59. Arta of luxury, 61. ComxBcrce 
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with the East, 62. Contemporary re- 
presentation of the prosperity of the 
empire, 64. Decline of courage and 
genius, 65. Review of public aiTairg 
after the battle of Actium, 67* The 
Imperial power and dignity confirmed 
to Augustus by the senate, 69: The 
various characters and powers vested 
in the emperor, 73. C^neral idea of 
the Imperial system, 77. Abertiye at- 
temptof the senate to resume its rights 
after the murder of Caligula, 81. The 
emperors associate their intended sue- 
cessors to power, 83. The most hap- 
py period in the Roman history point- 
ed out, 89b Their peculiar misery under 
their tyrants, 90. The empire public- 
ly sold by auction by the praetoiian 
guards, 119. Civil wars of the Ro« 
mans, how generally decided, 133. 
When the army .first received regular 
pay, 177. How the citizens were reliev- 
ed from taxation; 178. General esti- 
mate of the Roman revenue from the 
provinces, 180. Miseries flowing from 
the succession to the empire being 
elective, 188. A summary review of 
the Roman history, 217. Recapitula- 
tion of the war with Farthia, 230. In- 
vasion of the provinces by the Goths, 
276. The oflice of censor revived by the 
emperor Decius, 278. Peace purchased 
of the Goths, 282. The emperor Va- 
lerian taken prisoner by Sapor king of 
Persia, 303. The popular conceit of 
the thirty tyrants of Rome investi- 
gated, 309. Famine and pestilence 
throughout the empire, 316. The city 
fortified against the inroads of the 
Allemanni, 336. Remarks on the al- 
leged sedition of the officers of the 
mint under Aurelian, 352. Observa- 
tions on*thepeacefullnterreffnum after 
the death of Aurelian, 357. Colonies 
of Barbarians introduced into the pro- 
vinces by Probos, 374 Exhibition of 
the public g^mes by Carinus, 386. 
Treaty of peace between the Persians 
and the Romans, 422. The last tri- 
unnph celebrated at Rome, 434. How 
the inq>erial courts came to be trans- 
ferred to Milan and Nieomedia, 426. 
The praetorian bands superseded by the 
Jovian and Herculean guards, 428. 
The power of the senate annihilated, 
429. Four divisions of the empire 
tinder four conjunct princes, 432. 
Their expensive establishments call 
for more burdeniome tiaes, 433. 



Diocletian and Maximian abdicate the 
empire, 435. Six emperors existing at 
one time, ii. 17. The senate and peo« 
pie apply to Constantine to deliver 
them from the tyranny of Maxentius, 
25. Constantine; enters the city victo- 
rious, 34. Laws of Constantine, 46. 
Constantine remains sole emperor, 56. 
History of the progress and .establish- 
ment of Christianity, 57* Pretensions 
of the bishop of Rume, whence de- 
duced, 108. State of the church at 
Rome at the time of the persecution by 
Nero, 126. Narrative of the fire of 
Rome, in the reign of Nero, 153. The 
Christians persecuted as the incendia- 
ries, 154 The memorable edicts of 
Diocletian and his associates against 
the Christians, 198. 

H^mcy account of the building and es- 
tablishment of the rival city of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 221. New forms of ad- 
ministration established there, 239. 
Division of the empire among the sons 
of Constantine, 312. EsUblishment 
of Christianity as tlie national religion, 
417. Tumults excited by the rival bi- 
shops, Liberius and Faelix, iii. 61. Pa- 
ganism restored by Julian, 135. And 
Christianity by Jovian, 234. The em- 
pire divided into the Ea$t and WeuU 
by the emperor Yalentinian, 244. 
Civil institutions of Yalentinian, 256. 
The crafty avarice of the clergy re- 
strained by Yalentinian, 265. Bloody 
contest of Damasus and Ursinus for 
the bishopric of Rome, 267. Great 
earthquake, 312. 

Rome, the emperor Theodosius visits the 
city, iii. 424. Inquiry into the cause of 
the corruption of morals in his reign, 
447. Review of the Psgan establish- 
ment, 450. The Pagan religion re- 
nounced by the senate, 455. Sacrifi- 
ces prohibited, 457. The Pagan leli- 
gion prohibited, 466. Triumph of 
Honorius and Stilicho, over Alaric the 
Goth, iv. 48. Alaric encamps under 
the walls of the city, 83. Retrospect of 
the state of the city when besieged by 
Hannibal, 84. Wealth of the nobles, 
and magnificence of the city, 89. Cha- 
racter of Ihe nobles of, by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 92. State and character 
ef |he common people, 100. Public 
distributions of bread, &c. 102. Public 
baths, 103. Games and spectacles, 
i04. Attempts to ascertain the popu- 
lation of the city, 105. The citizens 
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tuflTer by famine, 109. Plague, 110. 
The retreat of Alaric purchased by a 
ransom, 111, Is ag^ain besieged by 
Alaric, 117. The senate unites with 
^ him in electing Attalua emperor, 119. 
The city seized by Alaric, and plun- 
dered, 122. Comparison between 
this event, and ttie sack of Borne by 
the emperor Charles V. 131. Alaric 

Suits Rome, and ravages Italy, 133. 
aws passed for the relief of Rome, 
sod Italy, 141. Triumph of Hqporius 
for the reduction of Spain by Wallia, 
155. Is preserved from the hands of 
Attila by a ransom* 396.* Indications 
of the ruin of the empire, at the death 
of Valentinian III. 304. Sack of the 
city by Genseric king of the Van4fl8, . 
310. The public buildings of, protect- 
,ed from ffeercdi^lioi^ by the laws ^ 
Majorian» 326.. Is sacked agai» by ^he 
patricldn liUcHner, 356., J^uguatuVis, ' 
the last. em{ttror..of. the W«0t, ^0. 
The decay of the Roman/spirit ;re'- 
marked, 366. History of monastic, in* 
atitutions in, 374. General observatipns 
OR the history of the RoAam empire, 
485. 

J?oiiie^Italy conquered by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, v. 9. Prosperity of the 
city under his government, 21. Ac- 
count of the four factions in the circus, 
54. First introduction of silk among 
the Romans, 65. The office of consul 
suppressed by Justinian, 109. The city 
receives Belisarlus, 161. Siege of, by 
the Goths, itfid. Distressful siege. of, 
by Totila the Ooth, 259. Is taken, 
261. Is recovered by Belisarius, 264. 
Is again taken by Totila, 968. Is uken 
by the eunuch Narses, 276. Extinc- 
tion of the senate, 278. The city 
degraded to the second rank under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, 285. A re- 
view of the Roman laws, 302. Extent 
of the datchy of, under the exarchs of 
Ravenna, 403. Miserable state of the 
city, 411. Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, 416. 

JRome, the government of the city new 
modelled under the popes, after their 
rcv<At from the Greek emperors, vi. 
170. It attacked by the Lombards, 
and delivered by king Pepin, 174. The 
office and rank of exarchs and patri- 
cians explained, 178. Reception of 
Charlemagne by pope Adrian I. 179. 
Origin of the temporal power of the 
popes, 180. Mode of electing a pope. 



205. Is menaced by the SAracens, 447. 

Prosperous pontificiCkft of Leo IV. 44^ 

Is besieged and takeri^by the emperor 

Hennr HI. viL 137. Great part of the 

^ity burnt by.^bert Gui^card, in the 

cause of pope Gregory Vil. 1S9. 

— — , The history of. resumed, after tbr 

capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 

viii. 168. French and German empe- 

rors of, 169: Authority of the popes, 

170. Restoration of the republican form 

of govemipent, 182. Office of senator, 

187. Wafs against the neighbouring 

«ities, ^S^'i Institution of the Jubilee, 

203.^v.Q)uiioii in the city, by the tri- 

b)i|Re^|i«eiMu**2l7. Calamities flowin;; 

.,* te9«Uie.j(«hism of the papacy, 242. 

« .StiklutfS^nd^gQvernmentof the cit}. 

^. C40i # WTUxty'9 conspiracy, 251. The 

^ .ecc^es)a9tioal> government of, 256. Ke- 

-.» flection* joCPoggiu9 on the ruin of the 

. c\lyi'259. .' four principal causes of its 

- ruin ^ed^ed, 263. The Coliseum of 

* Titufl^ 274! Restoration and ornaments 

* of the city, 281. 

Rondldoy the betrayer of Friull to the 
Avars, her cruel treatment by thenir 
V; 459. 

Botamondr daughter of Cunimund king 
of the Gepidae, her marriage with A)- 
boin king of the Lombanls,- v. 384. 
Conspires his murder* 39 1. Her flight 
and death, 392. . 

JRoum, the Seljuki^^i kingdom of, form- 
ed, vii. 183. 

JRudbeck, Olaus, summary abridgment 
of the argument in his Atlatuica, I 
244. 

JBtifinutf the confidential minister of.tlie 

- emperor Theodoauis the Great^ stirou. 
lates his cruelty against Thessalonica, 
iii. 432. His character and administra- 
tion, W. 2. ffis death, 16. * 

Bt4ffiia$, the Hun, his settlement in Hun- 
gary, iv. 232. 

Runic characters, the antiquity of, trac- 
ed, i.245.iu<tf. 

SuMiia, origin of the monarchy of, vii. 
84. Geofj;raphy and trade of, 86. Xa- 
val expeditions of the Russians against 
Constantinople, 89. Reign of the czar 
Swatoslaus, 93. The Russians con- 
verted to Christianity, 96. Is conquer- 
ed by the Moguls* 462- 

Rutian^ a Persian nobleman, a sayini* of 
his expressive of the danger of li^-.n;: 
under despots, i. 90. 

RuUUu*, his character of the m^nks ^-i 
Capraria^ ir. 23. 
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SabeUiut the heresiarcb* his opinions af- 
terward adopted by his antagonists, 
iii. 16. His doctrine of the Trinity, 19. 
The SabeUians unite with the Tnthe- 
jsts at the coancil of Nice to overpow* 
er the Arians, 21. 

Sadian»9 their astronomical mythology^ 
▼i. 341. 

Sabiman obtains the command of the 
Eastern provinces from Constantius, ii. 
367. 

SabitUan, general of the East, is defeated 
by Theodorio the Ostrogoth king of 
Italy, ▼. 18. 

SabimofUt origin of the sect of, in the 
Roman civil law, t. 322. 

Sadduegetf account of that sect among 
the Jews, ii. 80. 

ScUadith his birth, promotion andf harac* 
ter, vii. 274. Conquers the kingdom 
of Jerasalem^ 278. His ineffectual 
siege* of Tyre» 281. Siege of Acre, 
283. His negotiations wifii Richard I. 
of England, 287. His death, 288. 

Salerno^ account of the medical school of, 
vii. I22t 

SaUc Uws^istory of, iy. 443. 

Sallust, theprxfect and friend of the em- 
peror Julian, declines the offer of the 
diadem on bis death, iii. 218. Declines 
it again on the death of Jovian, 239. 
Is retained in his employment by the 
emperor Valentinian, 244. 

SaUust, the histoHan, by what funds he 
raised his palace on the Quirinal hill, 
iy. 128. note. 

Sdlana, the retreat of the emperor Dio- 
cletian, described* i. 439. 

Sahvian, his account of the distress and re- 
bellion of the Bagaudae, iv. 305. note* 

Samamdet, the SaraceA dynasty of, vi. 
46U 

Samaritam, persecution and c^tinetioa 
of, by the emperor Justinian, vi. 43. 

Samuel the prophet, his ashes conveyed 
to Constantinople, iii. 473. 

Sapor J king of Persia, procures the assas- 
sination of Chosroes'king of Armenist 
and seiaes the country, i. 302. Defeats 
the emperor Valerian, and takes him 
prisoner, 303. Sets up Cyriades as suc- 
cessor to Valerian in the Roman em* 
pire, ibid. Over-runs Syria» Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia, 304. His death, 346. 

Sapor, the son of Hormouz, is crowned 
king of Persia before his birtb, ii. 313. 
His character and early hcf oiflmj 314. 
Toi.. VI» 



Harasses the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire, 316. Battle of Singa- 
ra, against the' emperor Constantius, 
317. His son brutally killed by Con- 
stantius, 319. His several attempts on 
Nisibisi ^d. Concludes a truce with 
Constantius, 321. His haughty propo- 
sitions to Constantius, 360. Invades 
Mesopotamia, 362. Reduces Amida, 
365. Returns home, 366. His peaceful 
overtures to the empeior Julian, iii. 
175. His consternation at the succes- 
ses of Julian, 206. Harasses the retreat 
of the Romans, 211. His treaty with 
the emperor Jovian, 222. His reduc- 
tion of Armenia* and death, 293, 29& 

jSomcen, various definitions of that appel- 
lation, vi. 230. note. 

Sttraeene, liuocessions of the caliphs of, 
vi. 295. Their rapid conquests, 314. 
Conquest of Persia, 322. Siege of Da- 
mascus, 331. Battle of Yermuk and 
conquest of Syria^ 345. Of Egypt, 357. 
Invasions of Africa, 372. Their moU- 
tary character, vii. 34. 

Sariar, the Persian' general, joins the 
Avars in -besieging Constantinople, y. 
470. Revolts to the empexor Herscli- 
us, 473. 

Sardinia, expulsion of the Vandals from, 
by Marcellinus, iv. 344. Is conquered 
by Zano, the brother of Gelimer king 
of the Vandals, y. 131. Is surrendecea 
to Belisarius, 134. 

SarmatianB, memorable defeat of, by 
the emperor Carus, i. 381» Their man- 
ners described, ii. 302. Brief history 
of, 304.* They apply to Constantifie 
the Great for assistance a^inst the 
Goths, 305. Are expelled their country 
by the Limigantes, 307. Are restored 
by ConsUntius, 360. 

Sofoage manners, a brief view of, i. 248. 
Are more uniform than those of civi- 
lised nations, iii. 314. 

SaruBt the Goth, plunders the camp of 
Stilicho, and drives him into'the hands 
of the emperor at Ravenna, iv. 75. 
Insults Alaric, and occasions Uie sack- 
ing of Rome, 122. Is killed by Adoi^ 
phus king of the Visigoths, 149. 

SMmimUt one of the competitors fi>r 
empire aj^ainst Gallienus, his observa- 
tion on his investiture, i. 312, 

8a$urninuMy lieutenant under the empe# 
ror Probus, in the £ast, is driven into 
rebellion by his troops, i. 376. 

Saxoru, ancient* an account of, iii* 276. 
Their piniti«al QQnM9t9MQn$, 977* 
Xx 
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Their inruiont of Gaul checked bj 
the RoniMns, 2TS. How conTened to 
Christ tanity, iv. 394. Descent of the 
Saxons on Britain, 468. Their brutal 
desolation of the country, 477. 

Scanderbeg^ prince of Albania, his histo- 
ry, Till. 111. 

Scatmian law of the Romans, account o( 
V. 371. 

Scaunut the patrician Tainily of, hov re- 
duced under the empirors, u. 246. 
not€ 

Schum in religion, the origin of, traced, 
ii. 70. 

Science reducible to four classes, tL 
439. 

Sclavonian$, their national character, ▼• 
199. Their barbarous inroads on the 
Eastern empire, 201. Of Dalmatia, ac- 
count of, vii. 70. 

ScotM and Picts, the nations of, bow dis- 
tini^ished, iii. 279, 280. Invasions of 
Briuin by, 282. 

£€yt/uanit this name Taguely applied to 
mixed tribes of Barbarians, i. 300. 
Their paatoral mannerst iii. 314. Ex- 
tent and boundaries of Scythia, 324. 
Bevolutions of, if. 53. Their mode of 
war, 250. 

Sebiutittnt master-general of the infantry 
under the emptror Valens, his success- 
ful expedition against ibe Cro hs, iii. 
359. Is kiUed in the battle of Hadria- 
nople, 363. 

SthatUant the brother of the usurper Jo- 
▼inus, is associated with him in his ai- 
•umed Imperial dignities, iv. 149. 

Shbtufcraior^ import of that title in the 
Greek empire, vii. 18. 

Seext in Normandy^ the bishop and chap- 
ter of, all castrated, viii. 174. note. 

SefeMtan^ the princes o^ support their 
mdependency obstinately against Ar- 
taxerzes, i. 229. note. 

Segued^ emperor of Abyssinia, is with 
his whole court converted by the Je- 
suits, vi. 76. 

Selden^ his sententious character of tran- 
aiibstantiation, vi. 151. note, 

Sefeucia, the great city of^ ruined by the 
Romans, i.231. 

Selettcut JVftCiKtr, number of cities found- 
ed by him, i. 229. note. 

Seijttk, Turki^ih dynasty of the house of, 
T;i. 165. Division of their empire, 
181. 

Sergeant^ legal and military import of 
that term, vii. 328. note. 

-Se9erM S^timiuey geoeral of the Panno- 



nian legions, usomes the purple on 
the death of Pertinax, i. 126. His con- 
duct toward the Christians, ii. 183. 

Senate of Rome is reformed by Augtistus, 
i. 68. Its legislative and j ud ici al pow- 
ers, T7* A£>rtive attempt of, to re- 
sume its rights after the murder of 
Caligula, 81. Its legal jurisdiction 
over the emperors, 111. Is subjected 
to military despotism, by Severua, 140. 
Women excluded from this usaembly 
by a solemn law, 168. The form of a 
secret meeting, 199. Measures taken 
to support the authority of the two 
Gordians, 200. The senate elect M^xi- 
rous and Balbinus emperors <hi the 
deaths of the Gordians, 201. They 
drive the Allemannt out of Italy, 291. 
The senators forbid to exercise milita- 
ry emplo>ment8 by Gallienus, ibid. 
Elect Tacitus, the father of the senate, 
emperor, 360. Prerogatives gained to 
the sonaU, by this election, 361. Their 
power and authority annihilAted by 
Diocletian, 427. 

, Amount of the coronary gold, or | 
customary free gift of,to the emperors, 
ii 285. The claim of Julian to the 
empire admitted, iii. 97. > 

•^-^, Petitions of, to the emperors, for 
the restoration of the altar of victory, 
iii. 453. The Psgan religion renounced, 
455. Debates of, on the proposals of 
Alaric the Goth, iv. 71. Genealogy of 
the senators, 86. Passes a decree for 
putting to death Serena the widow of 
Srilicho, 109. Under the influence of 
Alaric, elects Atialus emperor, 119. 
Trial of Arvandos,a prxtorian prxfect 
of Gaul, 350. Surrenders the sovereiga 
power of Italy 19 the emperor of the 
East, 363. 

— <*, Extinction of that illustrioua as- 
sembly, V. 278. 

— — , Restor^ition of, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, viii. 182. The assembly resolved 
into single magistrates, 187. 

Serapion, his lamentation for the loss of & 
personified deity, vi. & 

Serapitf history of his worship, and of 
his temple at Alexandria, iii 461. 
The temple destroyed, 463. 

Serena, neice of the emperor Theodosi- 
us, married to his general Siilicbo, iw. 
12. Is cruelly stranci^led by order of the 
Roman senate, iv. 109. 

Severinue, $i. encourages Odoacer to as- 
sume the dominion of lt«il}, iv. 362- 
His body how disposed oft 366. nte. 
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Sgvenu is declared Caesar on the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian and Mazimian, ii. 3. 
His defeat and de&ih, 13. 

Severw is appointed general of tlie caval- 
ry in Gaul, under Julian, ii. 381. 

Sh^fihertU and warriors, their respectire 
modes of iile compared, iii. 315. 

Shiite9, a sect of Mahometan*, their dis- 
tinction from the Sonnites, vi. 297. 

Siberia^ extreme coldness of the climate^ 
and raiserkblc state of the natives of» 

' iii. 326. Is seised and occupied by the 
Tartars, vii. 464. 

Sicily t redections on the distractions in 
that island, i. 314. Is conquered by the 
Saracens, vi. 446. Introduction of the 
silk manufacture there, vii. 13. Ex- 
ploits of the Normans there. 110. Is 
conquered by count Roger, 123. Ro- 
ger, son of the former, made king of, 
143. Reign of WilUam the Bad, 153. 
Reign of William the Good, 153. Con- 
quest of, by the emperor Henry VI. 
155. Is subdued by Charles of Anjou, 
410. The SiciHan Veapert, 414. 

Sithtmu ^poihnarU the poet, his humour- 
oiis treatment of the capitation tax, 
ii. 381. His character of Theodoric 
king of the Visigoths in Gaul, iv- 315. 
His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 
319. His panegyric on the emperor 
Anthemius, 340. 

Si^imond, king of the Burgiindianb, 
murders his son, and is canonised, iy. 
433. Is oyerwhelmed by an army of 
Pranks, m<L 

SiUniiariutf Paul, his account of the ya- 
rious species of stone and marble em- 
ployed in the church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, y. 86 note. 

^Ik, first manufiietured in China, and 
then in the small Grecian island of 
CeoB, y. 65. A peculiar kind of silk 
procured from the pinna marina, 66. 
The ailk-worm, how introduced to 
Oreece,70. Progress of the manufac- 
ture of, in the tenth century, yii. 13. 

Simeant persecutor of the Paulicians, 
becomes a proselyte to their opinions, 
Tii. 55. 

Stmemtt king of Bulgaria, his exploits, 
▼ii.71. 

Simeon StyUtei^ the hermit, his extraor- 
dinary mode of life, iy. 389. 

Simony f an early instance of, ii. 189. note, 

SimpUciu9, one of the last surviving Pa- 
gan philosophers of Athens, his writ- 
ings, and character, y. 109. 

Singara^ battle ofj between the emperor 



ConsuatiuSy and Sapor king of Persia, 
ii. 317. The city of, reduced by Sa- 
por, 367. Is yielded to him by Joyian, 
lit. 333. 

Singetie^ brother of Saras, is made king 
of the Goths, iv. 153. 

Sit^duman is perfidiously taken by Buan 
chagan of the Ayars, y. 438. 

Sinnium is perfidiously taken by Baian 
chagan of the Ayars, y. 438l 

Sif%e» deposes and murders his father 
Chosroes U. king of Persia, y. 47& 
His treaty of peace with the emperor 
Heraolius,tfMrf» 

Siae&ui, a Gothic king^ of Spain, perse- 
cutes the Jews therei ^ 415. 

Sixtw V. pope, character of his admin- 
istration, yiii. 357. 

Slave, strange perversion of the original 
sense of that appellation, yii. 69. 

Slave*, among the Romans, who, and 
their condition described, i. 45. 

Slavery, personal, imposed on captives 
by the barbarous nations* iv. 454. 

Sleep9ra, seyen, narratiye of the legen- 
dary Uleof, iy.338. 

Svnfima, capture of, by Tamerlane, yiii. 
19. 

Society, philosophical, reflections on thie 
revolutions of, iv. 493. 

Sojfaridea, the Saracen djmasty of, yi. 
46a 

Seidiero, Romsn, their obligations and 
discipline, i. 11. When they first re- 
ceived regular pay, 178. 

SoUman, sultan, conquers Asia MinoTy "^ 
yii. 183. Fixes his residence at Nice, 
184. Nice taken by the first crusaders, 
339. Battle of Dorylaeum, 330. . 

SoSmant the son of Bajazet, his charac- 
ter, yiii. 33. His alliance with the 
Greek emperor Manuel Paheologus, 
35. 

Soiomony king of the Jews, not the au- ' 
thor of the book which bears the name 
of his Wiodwtn, iii. a Reasons for sup- 
posing he did not write either he 
book of Eccletiastet or the Prwerbi, 
y. 140. note, 

Solomon the eunuch relieves the Roman 
province in Africa, from the depreda- 
tions of the Moors, y. 144. Uevolt 
of his troops at Carthage, 348. Is 
defeated and killed by Ant^ilus the 
Moor, 251. 

Solyman, caliph of the Saracens, under- 
takes the siege of Cons tan unople, 
yi. 413. His enorAoiM appetite* and 
dealb> 415. 
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Sontiite$f in the Mahonetn rellgioa, 
their teneti, vi. 297. 

Sopat^, A Syrian philosopher, bebeided 
by ConsUntine the Great, on a charice 
of binding the wiul by magic, iii. 43. 
note. 

Sophia^ the widow of Jtttlin II. her con- 
flpiracy against the emperor Tiberius^ 
T. 396. 

Sophia, St. foundation of the church o( 
at Constantinople, ▼. 84. lu descrip- 
tion, 85. Is coarerted into a mosch» 
▼iii. 158. 

Sopfdaitf the Arab, commands the first 
sieg« of Constantinople, vi. 409. 

Sophroma, a Roman mittron, kills herself 
to escape the violence of Maxentius, 
ii. 24. note. 

Sorieo Sanctorum, a mode of Christiaa 
divination, adopted from the Pagans, 
iv. 436. note. 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient 
philosophers as to the immortality of, 
li. 77. This doctrine more generally 
received among the barbarous nations, 
and for what reason, 80. Was not 
taught by, Moses, ibid. Four different 
prevailing doctrines as to the origin 
of,vi.4. note. 

Soxopetra destroyed by the Greek empe- 
ror Theophilus, vi. 452. 

Spttin, the province of, described, i. 22. 
Great revenues raised from this pro- 
vince by the Romans* 179. Is ravaged 
by the Franks, 288. 

— , review of the history of, it. 153. 
Is invaded by the batbarous nations, 
151. The invaders conquered by Wal- 
lia king of the Goths, 155. Successes 
of the Vandals there, 214. Expedi^n 
of Theodoric king of the Visigoths in- 
to, 317* The Christian religion receiT. 
ed there, 410. Revolt and martjrrdom 
of Hermenigild, 411. Persecution of 
the Jews in, 414. Legislative assem- 
blies of, 465. 

-«— , Acqiusitiont of Justinian there, t. 
146. 

— — , State of, under the emperor Char- 
lemagne, vi. 197. First introduction 
of the Arabs into the country, 385. 
Defeat and death of Roderic the Gothic 
king of, 389. Conquest of, by Mttsa, 
392. Its prosperity^ under the Sara- 
cens, 398- The Christian faith there, 
supplanted by that of Mahomet, Hid. 
The throne of Cordova filled by Abdal- 
rahman, 430. 

Stadium^ Olympic, the rac^s of* compar- 
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StawaeiuMp ettipeftr of CoDStantioopie, 
T1. 100. 

Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, assas- 
smates the emperor Domitiao, ii. 162. 

Stephen, oount ot Charties, his character 
and engagement in the first cmsade, 
vii. 212. Deserts his sundard, 238. 

Suphen, St. the first Christian nurtyr, 
miracnlons discovery of his body, and 
the miracles worked by it, iii. 475. 

Stephen the savage, sent by the Greek 
emperor Justinian IL to exterminate 
the Chersooites, vi. 91. 

Stephen III. pope, solicits the aid of Pepin 
king of France, against the Lombards, 
under the character of St. Peter, ti. 
175. Crowns king Pepin, 177. 

Stiiicho, the great general of the Western 
empire under the emperor Honorias, 
his character, iv. 11. Puts to death 
Rufinus the tyrannical praefect of the 
East. 15. His expedition against Alarxc 
in Greece, 34u His diligent endeavoars 
to check bis progress in Italy, 41. De- 
feats Alanc at Pollentia, 44. Drives 
him out of Italy, 47. His triumph at 
Rome, 48. His preparations to op- 
pose the inTasion of KadagaisMO, 56. 
Reduces and puts him to death, 59. 
Supports the claims of Alaric in the 
Roman senate, 71. Is put to death at 
Ravenna, 75. His memory persecuted, 
76. 

Stoxa heads the revolted troc^ of 
the emperor Justinian in Africa, t. 
349. 

Straebur^, battle of, between Julian and 
the Allemanni, ii. 375. 

Sueeeoaiamu defends the Roman frontier 
against the Goths, i. 295. 

Ai^, the origin and renown of, i. Sd9. 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the Ro- 
mans, v. 376. 

SulpiduMy Servitts, was the highest im- 
prover of the Roman jurisprudence, 
r.319. 

Sukan, origin and impott of this title of 
Eastern sovereignty, vii. 158. 

Sumnatp description of the pagoda of, in 
Guzaratf and its destruction by sultan 
Mahmud, vii. 159. 

Sun, the worship of, introduced at Ronv^ 
by the emperor Elagabalua, i. 162. 
Wss the peculiar object of the devo- 
tion of Constantine the Great, before 
his conversion, ii. 390. And of Julian 
after his apostacy, iii. 135. 
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Suta, the city of« taken by CoMtanttiie 
the Givaty. il. 24. 

S-matoMkuu, ctMof RoMiEy hit Tttgn, Tii. 
93. 

SmsM eantoni, the confederacy of,» how 
far similar to that of the ancient 
Franks i. 288. 

Svord of Mars, the sacred weapon of the 
Huns, history of, iv. 236. 

Syag^riuat king of the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, his character, iv, 422. Is 
conqaered by Cloris, 403'. 

StfUa the dictator, his legislatire charac- 
ter, V. 368. 

SjfUamu the consul, his speech to the se- 
natCy recommending the election of 
the two Goidians to their approbation, 
1.199. 

Sylvania^ sister of the prxfect RufinuSy 
her uncommon sanctity, it. 17. noie, 

j^foomit, general in Gaol under Constan- 
tius, is ruined by treachery, ii. 352. 

Sgliteriut, pope, is degraded and sent in- 
to exile by Belisarius for an attempt 
to betray the city of Rome to the 
Goths, ▼. 171. His death, 255. note, 

SymmachuM^ his account of the Pagan 
conformity of the emperor Constantina 
during his visit to Rome, iii. 7S, Pleads 
in behalf of the ancient Pagan religion 
of Rome, to the emperor Valentitfian, 
iii. 453. 

Syneaiugf bishop of Ptolemais, excommu- 
nicates the president Andfronicus, ii. 
430. His extraordinary character, jMiiL 
note. His adrice to the Eastern empe- 
ror Arcadius, iv. 36. 

iS^fi4Nli,proirincial,in the primitive chvrch- 
es, institution of, ii. 105. Nature of 
those assemblies, 433. See CmmdU, 

SyriOf its rerolutions and extent, i. 28. 
Jb reduced by Chosroes H; kingof Per- 
sia, T. 454. General description of, 
▼i. 342. Is cwquered by the Saracens; 
344w Invasion of, by Tamerlane, viii. 
13. 
Skfriac language, where spoken in the 

greatest punty, i. 233. note* 
Syrittttue, duke of Egypt, surprises the 
city of Alexandria, and expels Athana- 
sius the primate of Egyp^ iii. 53. 



Tabari, the Arabian historian, account of 

his work, vi. 315. note. 
Vabenne^ the island of» in Upper Thebais 

is settled with monks, by Pachomius^ 

iv. 373. 



Tablf of emerald^ in the Gothic treasury 
in Spain, account of, iv. 141. 

T^eitWf emperor, his election and char- 
acter, i. 360. 

Taeitue thehistoriah, bis chamcter of the 
principles of the portico, i. 88. note* 
The intention of his episodes, 219. Hia 
character as a historian, 239. His ac- 
count of the ancient Germans, 244. 
iHis history, bow preserved and trans* 
mitted down to us, 360. note. His ac- 
count of the perseeution of the Chria* 
tians aa the incendiaries of Rome, ii. 
154. 

Tactico of Leo and Gonstantine, charac- 
ter of, vii. 4. Military character of 
the Greeks, 32. 

Tagina, battle of, between the eunuclk 
Narses, and Totila king of the Goths 
in Italy, v. 274. 

Tahdrite$t the Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
460. 

TamerUme, his birth, reign, and con« 
quesu, viii. 2. His letter to Bajaset^ 
12. Bib conference with the doctors 
of the law, at Aleppo, 14 Ilefeats 
and takes Bajazet prisoner, 19. How 
kept out of Europe, 25. Hia triumph 
at Samarcand, 26. Dies on a march to 
China, 27. His character, 2& 

Tancred ibe crusader, his character, vii. 
214. His bold behaviour at Constanti- 
nople, 224. 

TaraoiuOf secretary to the empress Irene* 
made patriarch of Constantinople* vi. 
186. Presides at, and frames the de* 
erees of, the second council of Nice^ 
ibid., 

Tarihf the Arab^ his descent on Spain^ 
VT. 388. Defeats and kills Roderic the 
Gothic king of, 389. Hia disgrace* 
394. 

Tarrty^ona, the city of, almost destroyed 
by the Franks, i. 28a 

Tartaro. See Scy^iane, 

Tartaryt Eastern, conquest oi, by Tamer- 
lane, viii 6. 

Tatianf and his son Proculus, destroyed 
by the base arts of Rufinus, the confi- 
dential minister of the emperor Theo* 
dosius, iv. 4. 

Taurw the consul, is banii^hed by the 
tribunal of Chalcedon, iii. 109. 

TaxeOf how the Roman citiaens were 
exonerated from the burden of, i. 178. 
Account of those instituted by Augus- 
tus, 181. How raised under Constan- 
tino the Great, and bis Sttccesson» ii. 
276. 
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Taytf^ sieg;e of, by Mahomet, vi. 281. • 
Teia»^ tbe iast king of the Goths, defeat- 
ed and killed by the eunuch Narses, ▼. 
278. 
TeUnnachuM^ aa Asiatic monk, loses his 
life at Rome, in an attempt to prevent 
the combat of the gladiators, iv. 49. 
Temple of Jerusalem, burned, ii. 159. 
History of the emperor Julian's at-, 
tempt to restore it, iii. 148. 
Temugin. See Zmgie. 
Tepkriee is occupied and fortified by the 

Paulicians, vii. 57. 
Tlertullian, his pious exultation in the ex- 
pected damnation of all the Pag-sn 
world, ii. 85. Sutci^ests desenion to 
.Christian soldiers, 99. note. His sus- 
picious account of two edicts of Tibe- 
rius and Marcus Antoninus, in favour 
of the Christians, 181. 
Tettamente, the Roman laws for regulat- 
ing, V. 355. Codicils, 357. 
Tetricue assumes the empire in Gaul, at 
the instigation of Victoria, i. 338 
Betrays his legions into the hands of 
Aurelian, ibiil Is led in triumph by 
Anrelian, 349. 
TTtaber, mount, dispute concerning the 

light of, vii 441. 
Tftanety the island of, granted by Vorti- 
gern, as a settlement lor his Saxon 
auxiliaries, iv. 469 
TTieo/rica/ entertainments of the Romans 

described, iv. 104. 
Thebtean legion, the martyrdom of apo- 
cryphal, ii. 195. note. 
Theft f the Roman laws relating to, v. 

362. 367. 370. 
Themee, or military governments of the 

Greek empire, account of vii. 6. 
Thenrieiiue the orator, his encomium on 

religious toleration, lii. 237. 
Theodatue, his birth and elevation to the 
throne of luly, v. 151. His disgrace- 
ful treaties with the emperor Justinian, 
and revolt -against them, 154. His 
deposition and death, 159. 
TAeodebert, king of the Franks in Aus- 
trasiH, joins the Goths in the siege and 
destruction of Milan, v. 179. Invades 
Italy, 180. His death, 181. 
Theodemii\ a Gothic* prince of Spain, 
copy of his treaty of submission to the 
Saracens, vi. 394. 
Theodora, empress, her birth, and early 
history, v. 46. Her m}»mage with 
-Justinian, 49. Her tyranny, 51. Her 
virtues, 52. Her death, 54. Her for- 
titude during the Nika seditioD, 62. 



. Account of her palace and gardens of 
Hersum, 89. Her piotis concern for 
the convei aion of Nubia, vi. 7^ 
TAeodpra, wife of the Greek emperor 
' Theophil'bS, her historyt vi. 105. Re- 
stored the worship of images, 186. 
Provokes the Pauiioans to rebelilon, 
vii. 56. 
Theotiani, daughter of the Greek empe- 
roi Constantine IX. her history, ▼!. 
122. 
Theodora widow of Baldwin III. k.ing^ 
of Jerusalem, her adventures as the 
concubine of Androoicus Conmenus, 
vi. 142. 
Theodore ^ng'eluMf despot of Epirus, seizes 
Peter ot Court enay, emperor of Con- 
stant im>ple, prisoner, vii. 366. Possess- 
* es himselt ofThessalonica, 367. 
Theodoric acquires the Gotllic sceptre by 
the murder of his brother Torismond, 
iv. 315. His character by Sidonius, 
ibid His expeditions into Spain, 317. 
Theodoric^ the son of Alaric, his prospe- 
rous reign over the Visigoths in Gaul, 
iv.270. Unhappy fates of his daugh- 
ters, 2T3. Is prevailed on by JE^ms to 
join his forces against Attila, 381. Is 
killed at the b»t\le of Chalons, 287. 
Theodoric >he Osirogo b, his birth snd 
education, v. 1. is forced by his troops 
into a revolt against the emperor 2eno, 
5. He undertakes the conqu<:st of 
Italy, 7. Reduces and kills Odoacer> 
11 Is acknowled|^-ed kmg of Italy, 
13. Review of his administration, 13. 
His visit to Rome, and care of the pub- 
lie buildingH,^ 22. His religion, 26. 
His remorse, and death, 37. 
^'heodjtiopalie, the city of, in Arnienia« 

buiit, iv. 205. 
Theodoeiut the Great, his dbtioction be- 
tween a Roman prince and a Parthian 
monarch, ii. 287. note. The province 
of Maesia preserved by his valour, iii. 
307. Is associated by Gratian as em« 
peror of the B^st, 370. His birth and 
ch<< racier, 371. His prudent and smc- 
cessful conduct of the Gothic war, 373. 
Defeats an invasion of the Oatropoths, 
380. 

, His treaty with Maximus, iii. 393. 

His bapiism, and edict to establish or- 
thodox faith, 394^ PuT||;es the city of 
Constantinople from Ariitnism, 401. 
Enforces the Nicene doctrine ihtoogh- 
oui the Bast, 402. Convenes a coun- 
cil at Constaiuir.ople, 404. His edicts 
ftgauvit heresyi 407. Recsivss the fu- 
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l^itive Ikmily of Valenttnian, and mar. 
ries his aister Galla, 421. DefeaU 
M^XiinUB, and visits Rome, 422. His 
character, 424. His, lenity to the city 
of Antioch, 430- H>8 cruel treatment 
of Theasalouica 431. Submits to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose, for 
his severity to Thessalonica, 434 Re- 
stores Valentitiian,4J7. ConauttsJohn 
of Lycopolis, the hermit, on the in- 
tended war against Eugenias, 441. 
Defeats Eugenius, 443. His death, 
446. Procured a senatorial renuncia- 
lion of the Pagan religion, 455. Abo- 
lishes Pagan rites, 457. Prohibits the 
Pagan religion, 466. 

'I'heodMivi (he Younger, his birth, iv. 192. 
la said to be left by his father Arcadius, 
to the care of Jezdegerdking of Per- 
sia, 193. His education and charac er, 
198. His marriage with Eudocia. 199. 
His war with Peraia, 203. Uia pious 
jcnr on the death of John, the usurper 
Of the West, 209. His treaty with the 
Huns, 233. His armies defeated by 
AttUa, 242. Is reduced to accept a 
peace dicuted by Attila, 24& Is op- 
pressed by the embassies of Attila, 
351. Embassy of Maximin to Attila, 
353. Is prirr to a scheme ibr the as- 
sassination of Attila, 262. Attila's em- 
bassy to him on that occasion, 263. 
His death, 264. 

— « Hia perplexity at the religious 
feuds J}etween Cyril and Nestorius, 
vi. 22. Banishes Nestoriiis, 25. 

Tlieodotiu9 III. emperor of Constantino- 
ple, ▼i.93. 

Theodomf^ the father of the emperor, his 
aupceaaftil expedition to Britain, iii. 
384. Suppresses the revolt of Firmus 
the Moor, in Africa, 289. Is beheaded 
at Carthage, 391. 

TheodoriuM, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
competition with Gaian, how decided, 
yi. 68. His negotiations at the court 
of Byzaniium, 70^ 

J^eoiiouuBf the deacon, grandson of the 
emperor Heraclius, murdered by his 
brother Consuns II. vi. 86. 

Theodonut, the lover of Antonina, de- 
tected by Belisarius, ▼. 188 I'urns 
monk to escape her, 190. His death, 
191. 

TheodontUp president of the council of 
Hierapolis, under Constantius, his ridi- 
culous flattery to that emperor, lii. 98. 

Theopbanof wife of the Greek emperor 
Romsfius II. poisons both him and his 



father, vi. 118. Her connexion with 
Nicephorus Phocas, ibid* His murder 
and her exile, 120. 

Thmphihup emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 104. His Amorian war with the 
caliph Motaasem, 451. 

Theophilut, archbishop of Alexandria, 
destroys the temple of Serapis, and the 
Alrxandrian library, iii. 463. Assists 
the persecution of St. Chrysostom, iv. 
188. His invective againat him, 191. 
noie. 

Theopfdlutf his pious embassy from the 
emperor Constantius to the Bast In- 
dies, ii. 416. 

Theophobu3, the Persian, his unfortunate 
history, vi. 105. 

TherapeuUe, or Essen ians, some account 
of, ii 124. 

ThermopyUf the straits of, fortified by 
the emperor Justinian, V. 92. 

Tkesaaloniea, sedition and massacre there, 
iii. 431. Cruel treatment of the citi- 
xens, 432. Penance of Theodosius for 
this severity, 434. 

Theudelinda princess of Bavaria, married 
to Autharis king of the Lombards, v. 
408, 409. 

Thibautp count of Champagne, engages 
in the fourth crusade, vii.314. 

Thorndt the Cuppadocian, bis revolt 
against the Greek emperor Michael 
II. and cruel punishment, vi. 103. 

Thomiu of Damascus, his exploits a- 
gainst the Saracens when besieging 
that city, vi. 335. 

Thomtu, St. account of the Christians of, ^ 
in India, vi. 58. Persecution of, by the ' 
Portuguese, 59. 

T%'ace IS colonised by the Bastemse, lA 
the reign of Probus, i. 375. The fugi- 
tive Goths permitted to settle there by 
the emperor Vulens, iii. 342. Is rava- 
ged by them, 349. The Goths settled 
there by Theodosius^ 382. 

TTirasimund king of the Vandals, his cha- 
racter, iv. 400. 

T/wee Chapters, the famous dispute con- 
cerning, vi. 44. 

Thundering Legion, the story concerning, 
of suspicious veracity, ii. 182. 

Tiheriue is adopted by Augustus, i. 83. 
Reduces ibe Pannonians, 125. Redu- 
ces Cappadocia, 182. note. Suspicious 
atory of his edict in favour of the 
Christians, ii. 181. 

T^beriue is invested by Justin II. as his 
successor in the empire of the Bast, v. 
395. His character and death, 397. 
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^muiui, iMAter-geiiert] of the army 
under the emperor Thcodotiut, iadii- 
graced and exiled under Aicadius, iv. 
172. 

Ttmoil^ the Cat conapirea tke murder of 
Proteriua archbishop of Alexandria, 
and aucceeds him, ti. 35. 

7Hpa$a, miraculous rift of speech bestow- 
ed on the Catholiea, whoae lon|puea 
bad been cut out there» iv. 408. 

Tiridatet kin)^ of Armenia, Ida character, 
and history, i. 412. Is restored to his 
Unrdom by Diocletian, 413. la ex- 
pelled by the Persianst 416. Is restor- 
ed again by treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Persians, 423. His conver- 
sion to Christianity, and death, ii. 
315. 

Tihu admitted to share the Imperial dig- 
nity with his father Veapaaian, i. 83. 

Tqis^ Beg^ sultan of the Turka, his reign 
and character, vii. 165. He reacues the 
caliph of Bagdad from his enemies, 
167. 

Ttlltd^ taken by the Arabs under Tarik, 
Ti. 390. 

Ta£era<»ofi, universal, ha happy effects in 
the Roman empire, i. 32. What secu 
the most intolerant, 228. note. 

7\>Attr«, objections to his account of tlie 
vision of Antigonus, ii. 404. nnte. 

TMtmmd, son of Theodoric king of the 
' Yisigoths, attends his father against 
Attila king of the Huns, iv. 282. Bat- 
tie of ChaTona, 286. Is acknowledged 
king on the death of his father in the 
field, 28a la killed by hia brother 
Theodoric, 315. 

TTtrture^ how admitted in the criminal 
law of the Romans under the empe- 
rors, it. 273. 

TotOa is elected kinff of Italy by the 
Goths, V. 253. His justice and mode- 
ration, 255. Besieges and takes the 
city of Rome, 259. Is induoed to 
spare Rome from deatraction, at the 
instance of Belisarius, 263. Takes 
Rome again, 26a Plundera Sicily, 
269. Battle of Tagina, 274. His death, 
275. 

TmbnddeMt the Saracen dynasty of, vi. 

Tournamenttf preferable exbibitiona to 

the Olympic games, vii. 216. 
TlnirM, battle of, between Charles Bfar- 

tel, and the Saracens, vi. 424. 
Toxtmdria, in Germany, is over-run and 

occupied by the Frajiks, ii. 370^ 



TYadH^n, in the ptiHUtivtt cfallrGl^ who, 

ii.203. 

TraJaUf emperor, hia conquest of Dacia, 
i. a His conquests in the Enst, 7. 
Contraat between the characters of 
him and Hadrian, 8. H>a pillar de- 
acribed, 53.* Why adopted by the €nn- 
peror Nerva, 86. His inatructioos to 
Pliny the younger for hia conduct to- 
ward the Christiana, ii. 164. Deacrip- 
tbn of his famous bridge over the Da- 
nube, V. 90. flMte. 

Trafan, count, hia treacherous murder 
of Pera king of Armenn, iii. 39a 

TnumtUumaatiam, the doctrine of, wbcn 
establiabed, vii. 289. 

Trebiaondt the city of, taken and plnn. 
dered by the Goths, i. 295. The dukes 
of, become independent on the Greek 
empire, vii. 35a Is yielded to the 
Turks, viii. 163. 

TVihigiid the OstrMpoth, his rebellion In 
Phrygia against the emperor Arcadias, 
iv. 175. 

7V»6mie, the oiSce of, e^qilained, i. 
73. 

TribamoHf his genius and character, r. 
325. Is employed by Justinian to 
reform the code of Roman laws, 
327. 

Trinity f the mysterious doctrine of, Iii. 
11. Is violently agitated in the schools 
of Alexandria, lo. Three aystems of, 
18. Decisions of the council of Nice 
concerning, 21. Different forms of the 
doxology, 24. Frauds used to support 
the doctrine of, iv. 406. 

THpoHf the confederacy of, cruelly op- 
pressed under the government of 
count Roman us, iii. 28iS. 

Tritqgiont religious war concerning, vi. 
37* 

Troop9, Roman, their diacipline, i. 11. 
When they first received pay, 178. 
Cause of the difficulty in levying them, 
ii. 263. See Jmotit, PaltUmet, and 
Prtttorian bands. 

Trmf, the situation of that city, and of 
the Grecian camp of besiegers, des- 
cribed, ii. 225. 

TVirtn, battle of, beween Constantme the 
Great and the lieutenanta of Maxen- 
tius, ii. 2a 

Turinmdf ki ng of the Gepidae, his honour- 
able reception of Alboin the Lombard, 
who had alain hia son in battle, v. 
383. 

Tmrkt, theirorigin, v,204.T1ielrprimitive 
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l«»tifnti<MW« dM. Their eonq[iie«t% 
20r. Their alliance with the emperor 
^ustiniaiiy 210. Send ausiliariea tto 
Beracliusy 47S. 

TVtribt, grow powerful and licentiotHi un- 
der the Sa^acena, vi. 454. Terror ex- 
cited by their menacing Europef tii. 
73. Their military character 76. They 
extend themselves over Asia, 157. 
Reilpi of Mahmud the GaznevidOt 
15& Their msAners and- em igration. 
162 They subdue Persia, 164 Dynas- 
ty of the Seljukianst 165. They invade 
tike protinces of the Greek empire, 
169. Reformation of the Bastem cal- 
endar, 179, They conquer Asia Minor, 
182. 

, Their capital cinr, Nice, taken by 
the crusaders, vii. 236. The seat of 
government removed to Iconium, 258. 
Valour and con<|ue8ts of Zenj^i, 269. 
Character of sultan Koureddin, 270. 
Conquest of Bgypt, 271* Origin and 
history of the Ottomans, 470. Their 
first passage into Europe, 474. Their 
education and discipline, viii. 38. Em- 
bfissy from, to the emperor S'tgismond, 
62. Take the city of Constantinople, 
152. 

TurpiHf the romance of, by whom» and 
when written, vii. 196. note. 
^ Ihoehte TyMet, review of the law« of, ▼• . 
305. Their severity, 364. How the 
criminal code of, sunk Into disuse. 
366. 

T^'on/t of Rome, the popular conceit of 
the thirty, investigated, i. 309. 

9^eis besieged by Saladin, vii. 281. 

Tythe9 assigned to the clergy as well by 
Zoroaster ' as by >Ioses, i. 227. ftats. 
"Were first granted to the church by 
Charlemagne, vi. 195. 



Vadcmair^ prince of the Alemanni, is 
sent prisoner to Spain by the emperor 
Julian, iti. 89. His son murdered bj 
the Romans, 272. 

T(dcn»» general of the lllyrian frontier, 
receives the title of Cesar from Lici- 
nius, ii. 44. Loses his new title and 
bis life, 45. 

ValeMi the brother of the emperor Va- 
le ntinian, is associated with him in the 
empire, iii. 243. Obtains from his 
brother the Eastern portion of the em- 
pire, 244. His timidity on the rerolt 



of l^coplui, 249. His ehanNst^, i$S. 
Is baptised by Eudoxus, andpatronises 
the Arians, 260. Is vindicated from 
Uie charge of persecihion, 262. His 
editt against the Egyptian motiks, 
266. His war with the Goths, 302. 
Receives the suppliant Goths into the 
Roman territories, 342. His war with 
them, 351. Is defeated and killed at 
the battle of Hadrianople, 362. His 
eulogium by Libaniits, 363. 

ValeMt the Arian bishop of Mursa, hiS 
crafty pretension to divine revelation* 
iii. 33. 

fafenittf, anew province in Britain, set* 
tied by Theodosius, iii. 285. 

VaienHnian I. his election to the empire, 
and character, iii. 240. Associates his 
brother Valens with him, 243. Divide! 
the empire into the EoMt and Wnt^ anA 
retains the latter, 244. His cruelty 
254. His civil institutions, 256. Hii 
edicts to restrain the avarice of the 
clergy, 265. Chastises the AlemamiH 
and fortifies the Rhine, 272. His ex* 
pedition to Illyricum, and death, 307. 
Is vindicated from the charge of polyw 
gamy, 309. 

VaUntiman II. is invested with the Impe- 
rial omamenti in his mother's armil^ 
on the death of his fathto, iii. 311. 1% 
refused, by St. Ambros^» the privilege 
of a church for him and his motbef 
Justina, on account of their Arian 
principles, 413. His flight from the in« 
vasion of Maximus, 4^0. Is restofbd 
by the emperor Theodosius, 437. His 
character, 438. His death, 440. , 

ValenHnian III. is esublisbed emperor 
of the West, by bis cousin Theodosiuft 
the Youneer, iv. 210. Is committed to 
the guardianship of his mpther Pliu 
. cidia, 212. Flies, on the invasion off 
Italy by Attila, 295. Sends an embas* 
By to Attila to purchsse his retreatp 
296. Murdera the patrician JElhiSt 
301. Ravishes the wife of Petronhis 
Maximus, 302. His deaths and cha- 
racter, 304. 

Vaknaniatu, their confused ideas of th# 
divinity of Jesus Christ, vi. 8. noie. 

TaleriOf empress, widow of Galerius, the 
unfortunate fates of her and her mo- 
ther, ii. 39. 

faUfian is elected censor under the em- 
peror Decius, i. 278. His elevation to 
the empire, and his character, 284 Ii 
defeated and taken prisoner by Sapor 
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king of Peffi«» 303. Hit tTeittaeDt, 
30r. His incoDBittent behaviour to- 
ward the Chrittiansy lL 189. 

Vandab. Set Go<At. 

—*-, Their soccesaet in Spain, iv. ^14. 
Their expedition into Africa under 
Genaerie, 216. They raise a naval 
Ibree and invade Italy, 310. Sack of 
Borne, lA. Their naval depredationt 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
ti35. Their conversion to the Chriatian 
felipon, 393. Fersecution of the Ca- 
tholics, 399. 

— >*-, Expedition of Belisarius aninst 
Geiimer, v. 131. Conquest of, 134. 
Their name and distinction, lost in 
Africa* 141* Renkains of their nation 
•till found in Germany, 143. 

Vat4ine9. See Mahram. 

Varangiam of the north* origin and his* 
tory of, vii. 85. 

ymronitm, tfie infant son of the emperor 
Jovian, his history, iti. 239. 

Yataeett Jokn, his long snd prosperous 
leign at Nice, vit 36r. 374 His cha- 
racter, 391. 

V^etiuf, his rem»?k« on the degeneracy 
of the Roman discipline at the time of 
Theodosius the Great, iii. 448. 

figa, the siege of that city, the «ra of the 
Bomnn army ^st receiving regular 
pay, i. ir«. 

FMce, foundation of ^t republic, iv. 
293. Its infant state under the exarchs 
of Bavenna, v. 403. Its growth and 
l^rosperity at the time of the fourth 
crusade, vii. 315. Alliance with 
France, 317. Divides the Greek em- 
pire with the French, 350. 

V^rtUingt his mode of obeying the law of 
the twelve titbles respecting personal 
insulu^v. 363. 

Fmno»empreM> the widow of Leo, de* 
poses 9Ceno, ir, 4. Her turbulent life, 
Md. 

Vtrmmp siege of, by Cofistantine the 
Great, ii. 29. Battle of, between Sti. 
licho the Boman general, and Alaric 
the Goth, iv. 47. 

T0ru9 why his punishment was inader 
quale to his o^ences, v. 368w 

YcBpawtnt his prudence in sharing the 
Imperial dignity with his son Titus, 
1.83. 

VcfiaU, Boman, their number and peco. 
liar office, iii. 450. 

Vetrmdot the Boman general in Illyri- 
4sum, asuumes the purple, and enters 
into an aUiAnc^witb thcQaulish nsur- 



per Magnenlins. ii. 3^ Is rednoed to 

abdlcale his newdigni^, 326w 

Victoria exercises the govemmeat over 
the lupous and province of Gaul, 
i.338. 

Vifin* b^ itatne and altar, in the k- 
naie -house at Borne, described, iii. 
452. The senate petitions the Chrii- 
tian emperors to have it restored, 453. 

Ftjifanijm, the presbyter, is abused by 
Jerom for opposing monkish supersti- 
tion, iiL 474. »a$e. 

fi^u9t interpreter u> the embassy from 
Theodosius the younger to Attila, is 
privy to a scheme for tbeaasaasinatioa 
of Attila, iv. 253. Is detected by At- 
tUa, 262. 

FiirMiK* purchtsea the papal chair of 
Belisariuf and his wifet, V.171. Insti- 
gfktes the emperor Justinian to resume 
Sie conquest of lta)y, 270, 

Fine, its progress, from the time of Ho- 
mer, i. 59. 

Hr^^his fourth eclogue interpreted Id- 
to a prophecy of Uie coming of the 
Messiah, ii. 410. Is the most ancient 
writer who mentions the manufacture 
of silk, V. 65. 

VUaUanf the Gothic chief, ia treacher. 
ously murdered at Cooatantinople, 
V.41. 

Viial»amu» pnetorian prxfect under the 
emperor Maxlfnin, put to death by w- 
der of the senate, i. 200. . 

VitelUuM, emperor, his character, i. 89. 

Vitige%^ general of the Barbarians under 
Theodatus king of Italy, is by bit 
troops declared king of Italyt v. 159. 
He besieges Belisarius in Rome, 161. 
Is forced to raise the siege, 176. He 
is besieged by Belisarius in Baveima, 
181. Is taken prisoner in Baveniu, 
184. Conforms to the Athanasian 
f»ith» and is honourably settled in 
Asia, 185. His embassy to Chosroes 
king of Persia, 221. 

Vitrvviu9 the architect, his remarks oa 
the buildings of Rome, iv. 106. 

Ftxir, derivation of that appellation, tI 
264. nste. 

Ukraine^ description of that countiy, 
i. 275. 

Uldin^ king of the Huns, reduces and 
kills Gainas the Goth, iv. 183. Is dri- 
ven back by the vigil«ice of ths Impe- 
rial ministers, 195. 

VfphHoM^ the apostle of the Goths, his 
pious labours, iv. 392. Propagat84 
Ari^ism, 398, 
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TJ^iam, tbe lawyer, placed at the head 
of the council of state, under the em- 
peror Alexander Sevems; i. 168. It 
-murdered by the prxtorian guards, 
173. 

V9cman lav abolished the nght of !e« 
male inheritance, v. 354. How evad- 
ed, S58. 

Voltaire prefers the labarum of Constaa- 
tine to the angel of Licinius, ii. 404^ 
note. His reflections on the expenses of 
a siege, iv. 493. nete. 

Tertigem^ king of South Britain, his in- 
▼itation of the Saxons for assistance 
against his enemies, iv. 468. 

Veutit emperor of Chins, his exploits a* 
gainst the Huns, iii. 330. 

Upeal^ anciently famous for its Gothic 
temple, i. 271. 

Urhem II. pope, patronises Peter the 
Hermit in his project for recovering 
the Holy Land, vii. 193. E^diorts the 
people to a crusadci at the council of 
Clermont, 197. 

Urbon Y. pope, removes the pspal court 
from Avignon to Rome, viii. 239. 

Urban VI. pope, his disputed elecUony 
viii. 241. 

Ureaavtf master of the offices under the 
emperor Valentinian, occasions a re- 
volt of the Alemanni by his parsimo- 
ny, iii. 269. 

UreicmuOt a Roman general, his treache- 
rous conduct to Sylvanus in Gaul, ii. 
352. U superseded in his command 
over the Eastern provinces, ^67. Is 
sent back again to conduct the, war 
with Persia under Sabinian, ibid. Is 
again disgraced, 368. 

Uraini, history of the Roman &mily o( 
viii. 210. 

Ureuhu, treasurer of the empire under 
Constantius, unjc(stly put to death by 
the tribunal of Cbalcedon, iii. 109. 

ZTiury. See huerest oftfum^* 
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from the Roman settlers in ancient 

Bacia, i. 331. wte, 
WaUe is settled by British refugees from 

Saxon tyranny, iv. 474- 477. The bards 

of, 480. 
WaUia is chosen king of the Goths, {▼. 

154. He reduces the barbarous inva* 

ders of Spain, 155. Is settled in Aqui- 

tun, 156. 
War and robbeiy , their difrerence>vi. 232; 
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terary character iii. 148. nols. Bis la- 
bburs to establish the miraculous in- 
terruption to Julisn*s building the 
temple of Jerusalem, 151, 152* mier* 

Wama^ battle of, between the sultsn 
Amuratb II. and Ladislaus king of 
Hungary snd Polsnd, viiL 106. 

Werdan^ the Greek general, defeated by 
the Saracens at Aiznadin, vi. 332. 

Wheat, the average pric^ of, under the 
successors of Constantine the Greatf 
iii. 178. note, 

fFMtaker, Mr. remarks on HisaeeoUBtof 
the Irish descent of the ScoUish na- 
tion, iii. 282. note. 

White^ Mr. Arabic professor at Oxford, 
character of his sermons at Barapton'a 
lecture, vi. 423. aote. 

WUfrid^ the i^iostle of Sussex, his bene* 
.volent establishment at Selsey, iv. 479. 

William I. the Bad, king of Sicily, vU. 
152. 

WiUiam II. the Good, kmg of Si^y, vii. 
153. 

WindmUle, \he ase of, fnm whence de- 
rived, vii. 379. 

Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited by 
Mahomet, vi. 25a 

'Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by whom 
that book was written, iii. 9. 

W^lodondr, great prince of Russia, mar- 
ries Anne, daughter of the emperor 
Romanus, vii. ^. His conversion to 
Christianity, 97. 

Woment in hereditary monarchies, allow- 
ed to exercise sovereignty, though in- 
capable of subordinate state ofBce^, i. 
X€T. How treated by the Roman civil 
laws, V. 341. The Voconian law, how 
evaded, $58. Are not excluded frola 
Paradiic by Mahomet, vL 262. 



Xenapken, his description of the desert 

of Mesopotamia, iii. 189. . 
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boaU ifir passing over to Biirope« 

pointed out, ii. 224. 



Termuk, battle of, between the Greeks 
and the Saracens, vi. 345. 
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Z mbe rf am Intades the Eastern empire 
with an army of fiulgariana, v. 28& b 
repolted hy Beliaarius, 38a 

SocAofjTf pope, pronounces the deposi- 
tion of Childeric king of France* artd 
the appointment of Pepin to aucoeed 
"him. vi. IfT.^ 

JTwii, brother* of Gelimer the Yaiidal 
usurper, conquers Sardinia, ▼. 130. Is 
feoailed to aasiat his brother, 131. li 
killed, 132. 

24tra, a city on the Selairotiian coast, re« 
duoed by tlie cnisaders for the repub* 
lie of Venioe, Tii. 321. 

Zenghit siihan, his vatour and conquefts, 

- TiUaSQ. 

SsfWy emperor of the Bast, reeeifes a 
surtender of the Imperial p>vemment 
of the Western empire, from the sen- 
ftte of Rome, it. 363. The vicissitudes 
of his life and reign, v. 3. His Heno* 
tioon, vi. 35. 

genobiOf queen of Palmyra, hOcbmwter 
Mid histOTy^ L 339L 
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. 'ratars, parJlel between him and At- 
tils, king of the Itens, iv. 335. Hit 
4Nroposal ftir improving his conquest io 
China, 243. His birth and early nili- 
tary ekploils, vii. 451. His laws, 45S. 
His invasion of Ohina, 455. CariSP'.e, 
Transoxiana, and Persia, 456. Hii 
death, 457. 

JfSOMk a noble Sarmatian, is made kin; 
of that nation by the enqieror Constia- 
tius» ii. 359. 

Z^beir, the Saracen, his bravery in the 
invasion of Africa, vi. 374. 

^se, first the concubine, beeomet the 
fourth wife of ihe emperor Leo tke 
philosopher, vi. 114. 

Zict wife of fiomanus III. and Michael 
IV. emperors, vi. 123. 

Z§roatter, the Persian pro|Aiet, his high 
antiquity, i. 221. fioCf. Abridgment of 
his theology, 222. Provides for the 
encouragement of agriculture, 225. 
Assigns tythes to the priests, 226. 
note. 

Zummut^ his representation of the op- 
pression of the lustral contributioD, il 
284. 

Bmtufbm the refermer, his conceptioM 
of the Euchacist, vii. 64. 

Zurich, brief history of that city, viii. 
179. 
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IN the ftfty-second year of my age* after the completion of 
an ardaoits and successful work^ I now propose to employ some 
moments of my leisure in reviewing the simple transactions of 
a private and literary life. Truths naked* unblushing truth* the 
.first virtue of more serious history* must be the so|e recommen* 
dation of this personal narrative* The style shall be simple and 
familiar : hut style is the image of character ; and the habits of 
correct writing may produce* without labour or design* the ap« 
pearance of art and study* My own amusement is my motive* 
and will be my reward : and if these sheets are communicated 
to some discreet and indulgent friends* they will be secreted from 
the public eye till the author shall be removed beyond the reach 
of criticism or ridicule. 

A lively desire of knowing and of recording our ancestors so 
generally prevails* that it must depend on the influence of some 
common principle in the minds of men. We seem to have lived 
in the persons of our forefathers ; it is the labour and reward of 
vanity to extend the term of this ideal longevity* Our imagina* 
tion is always active toenlarge the narrowcircle in which Nature 
has confined us. Fifty or an hundred years may be allotted to an 
indiviilualy but we step forwards beyond death with such hopee 
as religion and philosophy will suggest ; and we fill up the silent 
vacancy that precedes our birth* by associating ourselves to the 
authors of our existence. Our calmer judgment will rather tend 
to moderate^ than to suppress, the pride of an ancient and worthy 
race. The satirist may laugh* the philosopher may preach $ but 
Reason herself will respect the prejudices and habits» which 
have been consecrated by; the experience of mankind. 

Wherever the "distihotio^ of birth is allowed to fornOi a supe* 
rior order in the st^l^^jQfiqbation and example should alwayi^and 
will often, produce am04^ theffia dignity of sentiment and' pro* 
priety of conduct, which is guarded from daahpnour l^y their own 
and the public esteem. If we liead of some illustrious line'sp an« 
dent that it has no beginning* so worthy that it ought to have no 
end* we sympathise in its various fortunes ; nor can we blame 
the generous enthusiasm* or even the harmless vanity* of those 
Who are allied to the honours of its name* Fojp my own partf 
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could I draw mj pedigree fh>m a general, a atatesman, or m cele- 
brated author, I should attidy their lives with the diligence of 
filial love. In the investigation of past events, our curiosity is ati- 
BHilated by the immediate or indirect reference to oursdves ; but 
in the estimate of honour we should learn to value the gfifts of 
Nathre above those of Fortune ; to esteem in our ancestors the 
qualities thart best promote the interests of society ; and to pro- 
nounce the descendantof a king less truly noble than the offspring 
of a man of genius, whose writings will instruct or delight the 
latest posterity. The family of Confucius is, in my opinioii» the 
most illustrious in the world. After a painful ascent of ei^t or 
ten centuries, our barons and princes of Europe aire lost in the 
darkness of the middle ages $ but, in the vast equality of the em- 
pire of China, the posterity of Confucius have maintained, above 
two thousand two hundred years, their peaceful honours and per- 
petual succession. The chief of the family is still revered, by 
the sovereign and the people, as the lively image of tiie wisest 
of mankind. The nobility of the Spencers has been illustrated 
and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough; but I exhort them 
to consider the Fairy ^nten as the most precious jewel of tiieir 
coronet I have exposed my private feelings, as I shall always 
do, without scruple or reserve. That these sentiments are just, 
or at least natural, I am inclined to believe, since I do not feel 
myself interested in the cause ; for I can derive from my ances- 
tors neitlier glory nor shame. 

Yet a sincere and simple narrative of my own life may anuss 
some of my leisure hours; but it will subject me, and perhaps 
with justice, to the imputation of vanity. I may judge, however, 
firom the experience both of past and of the present times, that 
the public are always curious to know the men, who have left 
behind Aem any image of their minds; the most scanty accounts 
of such men are compiled with diligence, and perused with ea- 
gerness; and the student of every class may derive a lesson, or 
an example, from the lives most similar to his own. My name 
may hereafter be placed among the thousand articles of a Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; and I must be conscious, that no one is so 
well qualiAed, as myself, to describe tiie series of my thoughts 
and actions. The authority of my masters, of the grave Thua- 
nus, and the philosophic Hume, might be sufficient to justify my 
design; but it would not be difficult to produce a long list of an- 
ciente and moderns, who, in various forms, have exhibited their 
own portraits. Such portraits ane often the most interesting, and 
aometipies the only interesting parts of their writings ; and, if 
they be sincere, we seldom complain of the minuteness or pro- 
lixity of these personal memorials. The lives of th^ younger Pli- 
ny, of Petrarch,' and of Erasmus, are expressed in the epistles^ 
which they themselves Jik?e given to the world. The essays of 
Montagne andSir WiUtam Temple bring us home to the houses 
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and bosomsof the authors : wesmiie without contempt at the head- 
strong passions of Benevenuto Gelliniy and the gay foliics of Col- 
ley Gibber. The confessions of St. Austin and Rousseau disclose 
the secrets of the human heart : the commentaries of the learned 
Huet ha?e survived his evangclioal demonstration ; and the me- 
moirs of Goldoni are more truly dramatic than his Italian come- 
dies. The heretic and the churchman are strongly marked in the 
ciiaracters and fortunes of Whiston and Bishop Newton ; and 
even the dullness of Michael de Marolles and Anthony Wood 
acquires some value from the faithful representation of men and 
manners. That I am equal or superior to some of tliese, the ef- 
fects of modesty 4>r affectation cannot force me to dissemble. 



Mt family is originally derived from the county of Kent. The 
southern district^ which borders on Sussex and tlie sea, was for- 
merly overspread with the great forest Anderida, and even now 
retains the denomination of the Weaidy or Woodland. In this dis- 
trict, and in the hundred and parish of Rolvenden, the Gibbons 
were possessed of lands in the year one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-six; and the elder branch ofthefamilyt without much 
increase or diminution of property, still adheres to its native soil. 
Fourteen years after the first appearance of his name, John Gib- 
bon is recorded as the Marmorarius or architect of King Ed- 
ward the Third; the strong and stately castle of Queensboronghy 
which guarded the entrance of tlie Medway, was a monument 
of his skill ; and the grant of an hereditary toll oi>4he passage 
from Sandwich to Stonar^rn the isleof Thanet, is the reward of 
no vulgar artist In the visitations of the heralds, the Gibbons 
are frequently mentioned : they held the rank of Esquire in an 
age, when that title was less promiscuously assumed : one of 
thew under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was captain of the 
militia of Kent ; and a free school, in the neighbouring town of 
Benenden, proclaims the charity and opulence of its founder* 
But time, or their own obscurity, has cast a veil of oblivion over 
the virtues and vices of my Kentish ancestors : their character 
or station confined them to the labours and pleasures of a rural 
life: nor Is it in my power to follow the advice of the Poetf in 
an enquiry after a nam^— 

<< Go ! search it there, where to be born, and die^ 
<< Of rich and poor makes ail the history .'' 

So recent is the institution of our parish registers. In the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, a younger branch of the Gib- 
bons of Rolvenden migrated fi-oui the country to the city ; and 
from this branch I do not blush to descend. The law requires 
some abilities ; tibs church imposes some restraints; and before 
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our wmy and nmwjt our civil cstablishnentey mi India OBpiriy 
had opened so many paths of fortunef Ihe raercaatile profcaaioii 
was more frequently clioaen by youths of a liberal race and cda- 
cation, who aspired to create their own independence. Our BMist 
respectable families have not disdained the oonnting^bonae^ or 
even the shop ; their names are inrolled in the Livery and Con* 
panies of London ; and in England, as well as in the Italian com- 
monwealths, heralds have been compelled to declare^ that gen- 
tility is not degrades! by tlie exercise of trade. 

The armorial ensigns, which, in ttie times of chivalryt adorn- 
•d the crest and shield of the soldier, are now become an emp^ 
decorat ion, which every roan, who has money to build a carriage^ 
may paint according to his fancy on the panneis. My Tanilly 
arms are the same, which were borne by the Gibbons of Kent 
in an age, when the College of Heralds religiously guarded the 
distinctions of blood and name ; a lion rampant ganlent, between 
three schallop-shells argent, on a field azure. I should not how- 
aver hav« been tempted to blazon my coat of arms, were it not 
connected with a whimsical anecdote. — About the reign of James 
the First, the three harmless schallop-shells were changed by 
Edmund Gibbon, esq. into three OgrtsseSf or female cannibals, 
with a design of stigmatising three ladies, his kinswomen, who 
had provoked him by an unjust law-suit. But this singular mode 
of revenge, for which be obtained the sanction of Sir WilUam 
Seagar, king at arms, soon expired with its author^ and, on his 
own monument in the Temple church, tlie monsters vanish, and 
the three schailop-shells resume their proper and hereditary {^ace. 

Our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to mentaon. The 
chief honour of my ancestry is James Fiens, Baron Say and Seale, 
and Lord High Treasurer of England, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth; fnmi whom by the Phelips, the Whetnalls, and the Cro- 
niers, I am lineally descended in the eleventh degree. His dis- 
mission and imprisonment in the Tower were insufficient to ap- 
pease the popular clamour; and the Treasurer, with his son-in- 
law Cromer, was beheaded (1450), after a mock trial by the 
Kentish insuigents. The biacK list of his offences, as it is exhib- 
ited in Shakspeare^ displays the ignorance and envy of a plebeian 
tyrant Besides the vague reproaciies of selling Maine and Nor- 
mandy to the Dauphin, the treasurer is specially accused of luxu- 
ry. Tor ridingon a fof)t-cloth ; andof treason, for speaking French, 
the language of our enemies: «< Thou hast most traitorously cor- 
<« ruptod the youth of the realm," say Jack Cade to the unfor- 
tunate Lord, ««inerectingagrammar-school; and whereas before, 
•< our forefathers bail no other books than thescore and the tally, 
«< thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary to the king, 
•^ his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. It will be 
<« proved to thy face, that thou hast men about thee, who usually 
•« talk of a noun and a verb^ and such abominable words as no 
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<« chmGan ear can endure to hear." Our dramatic pnet is gene- 
rally more attentive to character^ than to history ; and I mucli 
fear that the art of printing was not introduced into England, till 
several years after Lord Say's death : but of some of these roeri- 
torioQS crimes I should hope to find my ancestor guilty ; and a 
man of letters may be proud of his descent from a patron and 
martyr of learning* 

In the beginning of the last century Robert Gibbon, esq. of 
Rolvenden in Kent^ (who died in 161 89} had a son of the same 
name of Robert^ who settled in London, and became a member 
of tlie Cloth-workers' Company. Uis wik was a daughter of the 
Edgarsywho flourished about four hundred years in the counly 
of Suffolk, and produced an eminent and wealthy serjeant-at-law. 
Sir Gregory Edgar, in the reign >of Henry the Seventh. Of the 
sons of Robert Gibbon, Twho died in 1643,) Matthew did not 
aspire above the station ot a linen-draper in Leadenhall-street ; 
bnt John has given to the public some curious memorials of his 
existence, bis character, and his family. He was born on the 
3d of November in the year 1629 ; his education was liberal at 
a grammar-school, and afterwai*ds in Jesus college at Cam- 
bridge ; and he celebrates the retired content which he enjoyed 
at Allesborough in Worcestershire, in the house of Thomas Lord 
Coventry, where John Gibbon was employed as a domestic tutor, 
the same office which Mr. Hobbes exercised in tlie Devonshire 
family* But the spirit of my kinsman soon emerged into more 
active life : he visited foreign countries as a Solrlier and a tra- 
veller, acquired the knowledge of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages, passed some time in the Isle of Jersey, crossed the At- 
lantic, and resided upwards of a twelvemonth (1659) in the 
rising colony of Virginia. In this remote province, his taste or 
rather passion, for heraldry, found a singular gratification at a 
war-dance of the native Indians. As they moved in measured 
steps, brandishing their tomahawks, his curious eye contem- 
plated their little shields' of bark, and their naked bodies, which 
were painted with the colours and symbols of his favourite 
science. « At which I exceedingly wondered ; and concluded 
M that heraldry was ingrafted naturaUy into the sense of human 
«< race. If so, it deserves a greater esteem than now-a-days is 
«« pot upon it." Hifr return to England after the Restoration 
was soon followed by his marriage — his settlement in a house 
in St. Catherine's Cloyster, near the Tower, wliich devolved to 
my grandfather — and his introduction into the Herald's College 
^In 1671) by the style and title of Blue-mantle Pursuivant at 
Arms. In this office he enjoyed near fifty years the rare felicity 
of uniting, in the same pursuit, his duty and inclination : his 
name is remembered in the College, and many of his letters are 
still preserved. Several of the most respectable characters of the 
age. Sir William Dogdale, Mr. Ashmole> Dr. John Betts, and 
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Dr. Nehemiah Grew^ were his frienis ; and in the society of 
such men, Johni}ibbon may lie recorded without disgrace as the 
member of an astrological club. The study of hereditary 
honours is favourable to the Royal prerogative; and my kins* 
man, like most of his famity» was a high Tory both in church and 
state. In the latter end of the reign of Charles the Second, his 
pen was exercised in the cause of the Duke of York: the Re« 
publican faction f\e most cordially detested ; and as each animal 
is conscious of its proper arms, the herald's revenge was embla- 
zoned on a most diabolical escutcheon. But the triumph of the 
Whig government checked the preferment of Blue-mantle ; and 
he was even suspended from his office, till his tongue could learn 
to pronounce the oath of abjuration. His life was prolonged to 
tlie age of ninety ; and, in the expectation of the inevitable 
Chough uncertain hour, be wishes to preserve the blessings of 
health, com|M!tence and virtue. In the year 1682 he published 
at London his Iniroductio ad Latinam Masaniamf an original at- 
tempt, which Camden had desiderated, to define, in a HLoman 
idiom, the terms and attributes of a Gk)thic institution. It is not 
two years since I acquired, in a foreign land, some domestic in- 
telligence of my own family; and this intelligence was conveyed 
to Switzerland from the heart of Germany. I had formed aa 
acquaintance with Mr. LangeVf a lively and ingenious scholar, 
while he resided at Lausanne as preceptor to the Hereditary 
Prince of Brtinswick. On his return to his proper station of 
Librariaji to the Ducal Library of Wolfenbuttel» he accidentally 
found among some literary rubbish a small old £nglish volume 
of heraldry, inscribed with the name of Min GiblwL From tlie 
title onI>' Mr. Zanj^er judged that it might be an acceptable pre- 
sent to bis friend ; and he judged rightly. His manner is quidnt 
and affected ; his order is confused : but he displays some wit, 
more reading, and still more enthusiasm ; and If an enthusiast 
he often absurd, he is never languid. An English text is perpe- 
tually interpersed with Latin sentences in prose and verse ; but 
in his own poetry he claims an exemption ft^m the laws of pro- 
sody. Amidst a profusion of genealogical knowledge, my kins- 
man could not bo forgetful of his own name ; and to him I am 
indebted for almost the whole of my information concerning the 
Gibbon family^ Fi*om this small work (a duodecimo of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five pages) the author expected immortal fame: 
and at the conclusion of his labour he sii^, in a strain of self- 
exultation ; 

^* Usque hue corrigitur Romana Blasonia per me; 
«< Verborumque dehinc barbara forma cadat. 

a Hie liber, in meritum si forsitan incidet usnnif 
M Testis rite meae sedulitatis erit. 

«< Quicquid agat Zoilus, ventura fiatebitur aetas 
<< Artis quod fueram non Clypearis iaops.'^ 
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Such are the hopea oF authors ! In the failure of those hopes: 
John Gibbon has not beeq the first of his profession^ and verjr 
possibly may not be the last of his name. His brother Matthew 
Gibbon, the Dr&per* had one daiigiiter and two sons-^-my grand- 
father Edward, vho was bornjn tl»e year 1666, and Thomas» 
afterwards Dean of Carlisle. According to the mercantile creed, 
that the best book is a profitable ledger, the writings of John tlie 
herald would be much less precious, than those of his nephew 
£dward : but an author professes; at least to write for the public 
benefit; and the slow balance c^f trade can be pleasing to those 
persons only, to whom it is advantageous. The sncce^ssful in- 
dustry of my grandfather raised him above the level of his im- 
mediate ancestors; he appears to have launched into various and . 
extensive dealings; -even his opinions were subordinate .to his 
interest; and I find him in Flanders clothing King William's 
trooiNi, while he would have contracted with inore pleasure^ 
though not perhaps at a cheaper rate, for the service of King 
James. During his residence abroad, his concerns at home. were 
managed by his mother Hester, an active and notable woman. 
Uer second husband was a widower^ of the name of Acton ; they 
united the children of their first nuptials. After his marriage 
with the daughter of Richard Acton, goldsmith in LeadenhaUc 
street, he gave his gwn sister to Sir Whitmore Acton, of Alden- 
ham; and I am thus connected, by a triple alliance, with that* 
ancient and loyal family of Shropshire ' baronets. It consisted 
about that time of seven brothers, all oC gigantic stature; one of 
whom, a pigmy of six feet two inches, confessed himself the last 
and least of the seven; adding in the true spirit of part>, that 
such men were not born since the Revolution* Under the Tory 
administration of the four last years of Queen Anne (1710— « 
IT 14) Mr. Edward Gibbon was appointed one of the Commis- 
sionera of the Customs; he sat at that board with Prior: but the 
merchant was better qualified for his station than the poet; since 
Lord Bolingbroke has been heard to declare, that he had never 
conversed with a man, vvho more^ clearly understood the com« 
merce and finances of England. In the year 1716 he was elect- 
ed one of the Directors of the South Sea Company ; and his , 
books exhibited the proof that,- before his acceptance of this fatal 
office, he had acquired an independent fortune of sixty thousand 
pounds. 

But his fortune was overwhelmed in the.shipwreck,of the year 
twenty,.and the labours of thirty years were blasted in a single 
day. Of the use or abuse of the South Sea scheme, of the guilt 
or innocence of ray grandfather and his;brotIier Directf)rs, I am 
neither a competent nor a disinterested judge. T^ tt)e equity of 
modern times must condemn the violent and arbitrary proceed-r 
ings, which would have disgraced the cause of justice, and would 
render injustice still more odious, ^ KTo sooner had the .natioA 
voi. viu. 2 z • ' 
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awakened from its golden dream, than a popular and even a par- 
liamentary clamour demanded their victims: but it was acknow- 
ledged on all sides that the South Sea Directors* however ^ilty, 
could not be touched by any known laws of the land. The speecii 
of Lord- Molesworth, the author of the State of Denmark* may 
shew the teroper, or rather the intemperance, of the House of 
Commons. << Extraordinary crimes (exclaimed that ardent Whig) 
<< call aloud for extraordinary remedies. The Roman lawgivers 
<< had not foreseen the possible' existence of a parricide; but as 
«< soon as the first monster appeared, tie was sown in a sack^ and 
<< cast headlong into the river; and I shall be content to inflict 
<( the same treatment on the authors of our present ruin.'' fifis 
motion was not literally adopted; but a biH of pains and penal- 
ties was introduced, a retroactive statute, to punish the oiTences, 
which did not exist at the time they were committed. Such a 
pernicious violation of liberty and taw can be excused only by 
tlie moat imperious necessity; nor could it be defended on this 
occasion by the plea of impending danger or useful example. 
The legislature restrained the persons of the Directors, imposed 
an exorbitant security for their appearance, and marked their 
characters with a previous note of ignominy: they were compel- 
led to deliver, upon oath, the strict value of their estates ; and 
were disabled from making any transfer or alienation of any part 
*6[ their property. Against a bill of pains and penalties it is the 
common right of every subject to be heard by his counsel at the 
bar: they prayed to be heard; their prayer was refused; and 
their oppressors who required no evidence, would listen to no 
defence. It had been at first proposed that one-eighth, of their 
respective estates should be allowed for the future support of the 
Directors; but it was speciously urged,that in the various shades 
of opulence and guilt such an unequal proportion would be too 
light for many, and for some might possibly be too heavy. The 
character and conduct of each man were separately weij^d ; but 
instead of the calm solemnity of a judicial inquiry, the fortune 
and honour of three and thirty Englishmen were made the topic 
of hasty conversation, the sport of a lawless majority; and the 
basest member of the committee, by a malicious word or a silent 
vote, might indulge his general spleen or personal animosity. In- 
jury was aggravated by insult, and insult was embittered by plea- 
santry. Allowances of twenty pounds, or one shilling, were face- 
tiously moved. A vague report that k Director had formerly been 
concerned in another project, by which some unknown .persons 
had lost their money, was admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. 
One mail was ruined because he had dropped a foolish speech, 
that his horses should feed upon gold ; another because be was 
grown so proud, that, one day at the treasury^ he had refused a 
civil answer to persons much above him. All were' condemned, 
absent and unheard^ in arbitrary fines and forfeitures^ which 
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swept away the greatest part of their subiBtance. Such bold op- 
pression can 4jcarcdy be shielded by the omnipotence of parlia- 
ment; and ye) it may be seriously questioned, whether the 
Judges of the South Sea Directors were the true and legal re- 
presentatHres of their country. The first parliament of George 
thq First had been chosen (1715 for three ^eaca; the terra had 
elapsed^ their, trust was expired ; and the four additional years 
1718 — 172£)f during which they continued to sit, were derived 
not from the people, but from themselves; from the strong mea- 
sure of tl^ septennial bill, which can only be paralleled by U se^ 
rar di eansigUo of the Venetian history. Tet candour wi|l own 
that to the same parliament every Englishman is deeply indebt* 
ed : the septennial act» so vicious in its origin^ has been sanction- 
ed by time, experience, and the national consent. Its first opera- 
tion secured the House of Hanover on the throne, and its per- 
manent influence maintains the peace and stability of govern- 
ment* As often as a repeal has been moveJ in the House of 
Commons, I have given in its defence a dear and conscientious 
vote. 

My grandfather could not expect to be treated with more le- 
nity than his companions. His Tory principles and connexions 
rendered him obnoxious to the ruling powers : his name is re- 
ported in a suspicious secret; and his well-known abilities could 
not plead the excuse of ignorance or error. In the first proceed- 
ings against the South Sea Directors, Mr. Gibbon is one of the 
few who were taken into custody; and, in the final sentence, the 
measure .of his fine proclaims him eminently guilty. The total 
estimate which he delivered on oath to the House of Commons 
amounted to one hundred and six thousand five hundred and 
forty-three pounds five shillings |nd six pence, exclusive of an- 
tecedent settlements. Two difierent idlowances of fifteen and of 
ten, thousand pounds were moved for Mr. Gibbon; but, on the 
question being put, it was carried without a division for the 
smaller sum. On these ruins, with the skill and credit, of which 
parliament had not been able to despoil him, my grandfather af 
a mature age erected the edifice of a new fortune; the labours 
of sixteen years were amply rewarded; and I have reason^to. 
believe tliat the second structure was not mach inferior to tne 
first He had realised a very considerable property in Sussex, 
Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, and the New River Company; 
and had acquired fi spacious house, with gardens and elands, at 
Putney, in Surry, where he resided in decent hospitality. He 
died in December 1736, at the age of seventy; and by his last 
will, at the expense of Edward, his only son (with whose marri- 
age he was not perfectly reconciled), enriched his two daugh- 
ters, Catherine and Hester. The former became the wife of 
Mr. Edward Elliston, an East India captain: their daughter 
and heiress Catherine was married in the year 1756 to Edward 
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Eliot, esq. (now Lord SUot), of Pwt EUot» in Uy coniity of 
Cocn wall ; and their three sons are my nearest male relations on 
the father's side. A life of devotion and celibacj was the clioice 
of my aunty Mrs. Hester Gibbon, who at the age of eighty-five, 
9till resides in a hermitage at Cliflfe, in Northamptonshire; 
having long survived her spiritual guide and faithful companion 
Mr. William Law, who at an advanced age, about .the year 1761, 
died .in her house. In our faroily he had left tiie reputation of a 
worthy and pioutf man, who believed all that he professed, and 
practised all that h^ enjoined. The character of a .nonjuror, 
which he maintained Ut the last, is a sufficient evidence of his 
principles in churrh and state; and the sacrifice of interest to 
conscience will be always respectable. His theological writings, 
which our domestic connexion has tempted me to peruse^ pre- 
serve an imperfect sort of life, and 1 can pronounce with more 
confidence and knowledge on the merits of the autlior. His last 
compositions are darUy tinctured by the incomprehensible vi- 
nions of Jacob Behmen; and his discourse on the absolute un- 
lawfulness of stage-entertainments is sometimes quoted for a ri- 
diculous intemperance of sentiment and language. — ('The'actors 
ff and spectators must all be damned: the playhouse is the porch 
^ of Hell, the place of the Devil's abode, where he holds his.filthy 
<< conrt of evil spirits: a play is the Devil's triumph, a sacrifice 
^« performed to his glory, as muc)i as. in the heathen temples of 
«< Bacchus or Venus, &c. &f\*' But these sallies of^ religtnus 
frenzy must not extinguish thje praise, whicii is due to Mr. 
William Law as a w it and a scholar. His argument on topics of 
less absurdity is specious and- acute, his manner is lively, his 
style foh'.ible and clear ; and, had not his vigorous mind been 
clouded by enthusiasm, he mieht be ranked ^ith the most agree- 
able and ingenious writers orthe times. While the Bangorian 
controversy was a fashionable theme, he entered the lists o^ the 
•ubject of Christ^s kingdom, and the authority of the priesthood : 
•gainst the plain account of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
he resumed the combat with Bishop Hoadiey, the object of 
Whig idolatry, and Tory abhorrence ; and at every weapon of 
attack and defence the nonjuror, on the ground which is coin- 
mon to both, appioves himself at least equal to the jHneUte* On 
the appearance of the Fable of the BeeD, he drew his pen against 
the licentious doctrine that private vice43 are public benefits, and 
morality as well as religion must join in bis applause. Mr. 
Law's raaster-work, the Serious CalU is still read as a popular 
and powerful book of devotion. His precepts are rigid, but they 
are founded on the gospel: his satire is sharp, but it is drawn 
from the knowledge of human life; and many of his portraits 
•re not unworthy of the pen of La Bruyere. If he finds a spark 
llf piety in his reader's mind, he will soon kindle It to a flame; 
and a phUosopher must allow that he exposesy with equal aevsT'- 
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ity mi trmth, the strange contnidictim between the faith and 
practice of the Christian Worid. Under the names of FUvtaand 
Miranda he has admirably described my two aUnts-^the heathea 
and file Christian sister. 

]^y father, Edward Gibbon, was born in October 1707: at 
the aga of thirteen he could scarcely feel that he was disinherit- 
ed by act of parliament; and as he advanced towards roan- 
hoiDd, new prospects of fortune opened to his view. A parent is 
most attentive to sapply in his children the deficiencies, of which 
he is conscious in himself: my n^randfotber's knowledge wa^ 
derived from a strong understanding, and the experience of the 
ways of men; but my father enjoyed the benefits of a liberal 
education as a scholar and a gentlen^an. At Westminster 
School, and, afterwards at Emanuel Colle^ in Cambridge, he 
passed through a regular cout*se of academical discipline; and 
the care of his learning and morals was entrusted to his private 
tutor, the same Mr. William Law. But the mind of a saint is 
above or below the present world ; and while the pupil proceed^ 
ed on his travels, the tutor remained at Putney, the much- 
-honoured friend and spiritual director of the whole family. My 
' father resided some time at Paris to acquire the fashionable ex«> 
ercises ; and as his temper was warm and social, he indulged in 
those {deasures, for which the strictness of his former education 
had given him a keener relish. He afterwards visited several 
provinces of France; but his excursions were neither long nor 
remote; and the slender knowleitge which ho had gained of the 
French language, was gradually obliterated. His passage through 
Besan^on is marked by a singular .consequcyice in the chain of 
human events. In a dangerous illness Mr. Gibbon was attend- 
' cd, at his own request, by one. of his kinsmm of the name of 
Acton, the younger brother of a younger brother, who had ap- 
plied himself to the study of physic. During tlie slow recovery 
.of his patient, the physician himself was attacked by the malady 
of love ^ he married his mistress, renounced his country and re^. 
ligion, settled at Besanfon, and became the father of three Sons; 
the eldest of whom, Greneral Acton, is conspicuous iif Europe 
as the principal minister of the King of the two Sicilies. By 
an uncle whom aoiither stroke of fortune had transplanted to 
Leghorn, he was educated in the naval service of the Emperor; 
and his valour aild conduct in the command of the Tuscan fri- 
gates protected tlie retreaf of the Spaniards from Algiers. Otk 
my father's return to England he was chosen^ in the general 
election of 1734, to serve in parliament for the -borough of Pc* 
terslield ; a burgage tenure, of which my grandfather possessed 
a weighty share, till he alienated (1 know not why) such impor- 
tant property. In the opposition to Sir Robert WalpolQ and the 
Pelhams, prejudice and society connected his son with the To- 
ries-HBhull I say Jacobites i or^ as they were pleased to 4»tyle 
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theiMelveSf the cmmtry gentlemeo? with then lie gate mny a 
▼ote ; with them he drank many a hottle. Withoat acquiring 
the fame of an orator or a statesman, he eagerly joined in the 
great opposition, which, after a seven years chase, hunted down 
Sir Robert Walpole: and in the pursnit of an unpopular minis- 
ter, he gratified a private revenge against the oppressor of his 
family in the South Sea persecntion. 

I was bcrrn at Putney, in the county of Sorry, the 27th of 
April, O. S. in the year one thousand seven hiindrad and thirty- 
seven ; the first child of the marriage of Edward Gibbon, esq* 
and of Judith Porten*. My\lot might have been that of a slave, 
s savage, or a peasant ; nor rtan I reflect without pleasure on the 
bounty of Nature,' which cast my birth in a free and civilised 
country, in an age iff science and philosophy; in a /amily of ho- 
nourable ranlc, and decently endowed with tiie gifts of fortune. 
From my birth I have enjoyed the right of primogeniture; but 
I waa succeeded by five brothers and one sister, all of whom 
were snatched away in their infancy. My five brothers, whose 
names may be found in the parish register of Putney, I shall not 
pretend to lament ; but from my childh(K>d to tbe present hour 
I have deeply and sincerely regretted my sister, whose. life was 
somewhat prolonged, and whom I remember to have seen an 
amiable infant. The relatiofi of a brother and a sister, especially 
if th^ do not marry, appears to me of a very singular nature* 
It is a familiar and tender friendship with a female, much about 
onr own age ; an affection perhaps softened by the secret influence 
of sex, but pure from any mixture of sensual desire, the sole 
species of Platonip love that can he indulged with truth, and 
without dyiger. 

At the general election of 1741, Mr Gibbon and Mr. Delme 
stood an expensive and successful contest at Southampton, against 
Mr. Dommer and Mr. Henly, afterwards Lord Chancellor and 
Earl of Northington. The Whig candidates had a miyority of 
the resident voters; But the corporation was firm in ti^e Tory 
interest: a sudden creation of one hundred and seventy new 
freemen turned the scale; and a supply was readily obtaiifed of 
respectable volunteers, who flocked from all parts of England to 
support the cause of their political friends. The new parliament 
opened with tbe victory of an opposition^ which was fortified by 
strong clamour and strange coalitions. From. the event of tbe 
first divisions, Sir Robert Walpole j^rceived that he could no 

* The anion to which I owe my birth was a inarrtijge of inclination and esteem. 
Mr. James- Porten, a merchant of London, resided* with his family at Putney, 
in a house adjoining to the brid.^ and charch-yard, where I bwe passed ma- 
ny happy hours of my childhood. He lefl one son (the late Sir Stanier Por- 
4en) and three daag^hters : Catherine, who preserved her maiden name»and of 
whom I shall hereafter speak: another daughter married Mr. Darrel of Rich- 
mondj and left two sons, E<lward and Robert: the youngest of the three sis- 
ters was Judith, my mother. 
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longer lead a majority in the Hoti^ of Cominonsy and prodentlf 
resided (after a dominion of one and twenty years) the guidance 
of the state (1742). But the fall of an unpopular minister was 
not succeeded^ according to general expectation* by a miilenium 
of happiness and virtue : some courtiers lost their places* some 
patriots lost their characters. Lord Orford's offences vanished 
with his power; and after a short vibration* thePelham govern- 
ment was fixed oh the old basis of the Whig aristocracy. In the 
year 1745* the throne and the constitution were attacked by it 
rebellion* which does not reflect much honour on the national 
spirit : since the English friends of the Pretender wanted courage 
to join his standard* and his enemies (the bulk of the people) 
allowed him to advance into the heart of the kingdom. Witfaoat 
daring* perhaps without desiring* to aid the rebels* my father 
invariably adhered to the Tory opposition. In the most critical 
season he accepted* for the service of the party* the office of al- 
derman in the city of London : but the duties were so repugnant 
to his inclination and habits* that he resigned his gown at thread 
of a few months. Ttie second parliament in which he sat was 
prematurely dissolved (1747): and as he was unable or unwiU*' 
ing to rasfintain a second contest for Southampton* the life of the 
senator expired in that dissolution. 

The death of a new-bom child before that of its parents may 
seem an unnatural* but it is strictly a probable* event: since of 
any given number the greater part are extinguished before their 
ninth year* before they possess the faculties of the mind or body% 
Withqut accusing the profuse waste or imperfect workmanship 
of Nature* I shall only observe* that this unfavourable chance vas 
multiplied against my infant existence. Sd feeble W|is my con- 
stitution* so precarious my Jife* that* in the baptism of each of 
my broths* my father^s prudence successively repeated my 
christian name of Edward* that* in case of the departure of the 
eldest Sony this patronymic appellation might be still perpetuat- 
ed in the family. 

Uno avulso non deficit alter. 

To preserve and to rear so frail a being* the most tender assiduity 
was scarcely sufficient ; and my mpther's attention was some- 
what diverted by her frequent pregnancies* by an exclusive pas- 
sion for her husband* and by the dissipation of the world* in 
which his taste and authority obliged her to mingle. But the 
maternal office was supplied by my aunt* Mrs. Catherine Porten; 
at w hose name T feel a tear of gratitude trickling down my cheek;, 
A life ofcelibacy transferred her vacant affection to her sister's 
first child ; my weakness excited her pity ; her attachment was 
fortified by labour and success : and if there be any* as I trust 
there are some* who rejoice that I live* to that dear and excellent 
woman they must hold themselves indebted. Many adxious 
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and solitary days did she coNsume in the patient trial of every 
mnde of relief and amusement. Many wakeful nights did she 
sit by my bed-side in trembling ex]iectation that each hoiic would 
he. my last. Of th'e various and frequent disorders of my child- 
hood my own recollection is dark; nor do I wish to expatiate on 
so disgusting a t(»pi<*. Suffice it to sayt that while every prarti- 
tionery from Sloane and Ward to the Chevalier Taylor, was suc- 
cessively summoned to torture or relieve me, the care of my 
mind was too ft'i^quenUy neglected for that of my health: com- 
passion always suggested an excuse for the indulgence of the 
mastoTf or the idleness of the pupil; and the chain of my f^duca- 
tion was broken, as often as I was recalled from the schot»l of 
learning to the bed of sickness. 

As soon as the use of speech had prepared my infant reason 
Tor the' admission of knowledge,! was taught the arts f»f reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. So remote is the date, so vague is the 
memory of their origin in myself, that were not the errrir cor- 
rected by analogy, I should be tempteil to conceive them as innate. 
In my childhood I was praised for the readiness, with which I 
could multiply and divide, by memory alone, two sums of seve- 
ral figures: such praise encouraged my growing talent; and had 
I persevered in this line of application, I might have acquired 
some fame in mathematical studies. 

After this previous institution at home, or at a day-school at 
Putney, I was delivered at the age of seven into the hands of 
Mr. John Kirkby, who exercised about eighteen months the 
office of my domestic tutor* His own words, which I shall here, 
transcribe, inspire in his favour a sentiment of pity and esteem. 
~« Durihff my abode in my native county of Cumberland, in 
<< quality or an indigent curate, I used now-and-then, in a sum- 
« mer, when the pleasantness of the season invitedf to take a 
« solitary walk to the sea-shore, which lies about two' miles from 
#< the town where I lived. Here I would amuse myseIG one 
«< while in viewing at large the agreeable prospect which sur- 
<< rounded me, and another while (confining my sight to nearer 
« objects) in admiring the vast variety of beautiful shells, thrown 
« upon the beach ; some of the clioicest of which! always picked 
•< up, to divcFt my little ones up^n my return. One time among 
«< the rest, taking such a journey in my head, I sat down upon 
« the declivity of the beach with my face to the sea, which was 
•< now comejip witliin a few yards of my feet; when immedi- 
« ately the sad thou.G:htsofthe wretche<l condition of my family, 
<< and the unsuccessfulness of all endeavours to' amend it, came 
•< crowding into my mind, which drove me into a deep melan- 
<' choly, and ever and anon forced tears from my eyes.'* Distress 
at last forced him to leave the country. His learning and virtue 
introduced him to lyiy father; and at Putney he might have 
found at least a temporary shelter^ had not an act of indiscretion 
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again driven him into the world. One day reading prayers ia 
the parish churchy he m<](9t unluckily forgot the name of King 
George: his patron, a loyal subject, dismissed him with somo 
reluctance, and a decent reward ; and how the poor man ended 
his days I have never been able to learn. Mr. John Klrkby is 
the author of two small volumes; the Life of Automatlies (L<m- 
don,1745),^nd an English and Latki Grammar (London, 1746); 
whichy as a testimony of gratitude, he dedicated (November 
5th, ir45) to my father. The books are before me: from them 
the pupil may judge the preceptor; and, upon the whole, hia 
judgment will not be'unfavourable. The Grammar is executed 
witb accuracy 'and skill, and I know not whether any better exisfet 
ed at the time in oui: language: but the life of Automathes as* 
pires to the honours of a philosophical fiction. It is the story of 
a youth, the son of a shipwrecked exile, who lives alone on a 
desert island from infancy to the age of manhood. A hind is 
his nurse ; he inherits a cottage, with many useful and curious 
instruments; some ideas remain of the education of his two first 
years ; some arts are borrowed from the beavers of a neigh- ^ 
bouring lake; some truths are revealed in supernatural visions* 
With these helps, and his own industry, Automathes becomes a 
self-taught though speechless philosopher, who bad investigated 
with success his own mind, the natural world, the abstract scien- 
ces, and the great principles of morality and religion. The author 
is not entitled to the merit of invention, since he has blended the 
English story of Robinson Crusoe with the Arabian romance of 
Hai £bn Tokhdan, which he might have read in the Latin ver- 
sion of Pocock. In the Automathes I cannot praise either the 
depth of thought or elegance of style ; but the book is not devoid 
of entertainment or instruction ; and among several interesting 
passages, I would select the discovery of fire, which produces 
by accidental mischief the discovery of conscience. A man who 
bad thoueht so much on the subjects of language and education 
was surely no ordinary preceptor : my childish years, and bis 
hasty departure, prevented me from enjoying the full benefit of 
his lessons ; but they enlarged my knowledge of arithmetic, and 
le(t me a clear impression of the English and Latin rudiments. 
In my ninth year (January 1746), in a lucid interval of com- 
parative health, my father adopted the convenient and customary 
mode of English education ; and I was sent to Kingston upon 
Thames, to a school of about seventy boys, which was kept by 
Dr. Wooddrson and his assistants. Every time I have since 
passed over Putney Common, I have always noticed the spot 
where my mother, as we drove along in the coach, admonished 
i&e that I was now going into the world, and must learn to think 
and act for myself. The expression may appear ludici*oiis; yet 
there is not, in the course of life, a more remarkable chan^^r than 
the removal of a chUd from the luxury and freedom of a wealthy 
VOL, VIII. 3 A 
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houset to the fra^ diet and strict suboHlnation of a school ; 
from the tenderness of parentSy and tbe obsequioasness of ser- 
Tants to the rude familiarity of his equals^ the insolent tyranny 
of his seniors^ and the rody perhaps, of a cruel and capricious 
pedagogue. Such hardships may steel the mind and bod> against 
the injuries of fortune ; but my timid reserve was astonished by 
the cn)wd and tumult of the school ; the want of stren^ti and 
activity disqualified me for the sports of the play-field ; nor have 
I forgotten how often in the year forty -six I was reviled and 
buffeted for the sins of my Tory ancestors. By the common 
methods of discipline^ at the expense of diany tears and some 
bloody I pun^hasi'd the knowledge of the Latin syntax ; and not 
long since I was possessed fif the dirty volumes of Phaedrus 
and Cornelius NepoSy which I painfully construed and darkly 
understood. The choice of these authors is mtf injudicious. 
The lives of Cornelius NepoSy the friend of Atticus and Cice- 
roy are composed in the style of the purest age ; his simplicity 
Is eleganty his brevity copious : he exhibits a series of men and 
manners ; and with such illustrations, as every pedant is not in- 
deedqualifieil to give, thisclassic biographer may initiate a young 
student in the history of Greece and Rome. The use of fa- 
bles or apologues has been approved in every age from ancient 
India to modern Europe. They convey in familiar images tbe 
truths of morality and prudence ; and the most chUdish under- 
standing (I advert to the scruples of Rousseau) will not suppose 
either that beasts do speaky or that men may lie. A fable repre- 
sents the genuine characters of animals; and a skilful master 
might extract from Pliny and Buffon some pleasing lessons of 
natural bistoryy a science well adapted to the taste and capacity 
of children. The Latinity of Phsedrus is not exempt from an 
alloy of the silver age ; but his manner is concise, tersey and sen- 
tentious : the Thracian slave discreetly breathes the spirit of a 
freeman; and when the text is soundy the st>le is perspicuous. 
But his fables, after a long obliviouy were first published by Pe- 
ter Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. The labours of fifty 
editors confess the defects of the copy as well as tbe value of the 
original; and the school-boy may have been whipt for misappre- 
hending a passage, which Bcntley could not restore^ and which 
Burman could not explain. 

My studies were too frequently interrupted by sickness ; and 
after a real or nominal residence at Kingston-school of near two 
years, I was finally recalled (December 1747) by my mother's 
death, which was occasioned, in her thirty-eighth year, by the 
consequencrs of her last labour. I was too young to feel the 
importance of my loss ; and the image of her person and con- 
versation is faintly imprinted in my memoi^. • The aflectionate 
heart of my aunt, Catharine Porten, bewailed a sister and a 
friend ; but my poor father was inconsolabley and the transport 
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of grief seemed to threaten his life or his reason** I can never 
torf^i the scene of our first interview, some weeks after the fatal 
event ; the awful silence, the room hung with black, the mid-day 
tapers, his sighs and tears ; his praises of my mother, a saint in 
heaven ; his solemn adjuration that I would cherish her memory 
and imitate her virtues; and the fervor with which he kissed and 
blessed me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves. The 
storm of passion insensibly subsided into calmer melancholy. At 
a convivial meeting of his friends, Mr. Gibbon might affect or 
enjoy a gleam of cheerfulness ; but his plan of happiness was 
for ever destroyed ; and after the loss of his companion he was 
left alone in a world, of which the business and pleasures were 
to him irksome or insipid. After some unsuccessful trials he 
renounced the tumult of London and the hospitality of Putney^ 
and buried himself in the rural or rather rustic solitude of Bu- 
riton ; from which, during several years, he seldom emerged. 

As far back as I can remember, the house, near Putney-bridge 
and church-yard, of my matermd grandfattier appears in i he light 
of my proper and native home. It was there that I was allowed 
to spend the greatest part of my. time, in sickness or in healthy 
during my school vacations and my parents' residence in Lon- 
don, and finally after my mother's death. Three months after 
that event, in the spring of ,1748, the commercial ruin of hfir fa« 
ther^ Mr. James Porten, was accomplished and declared. He 
suddenly absconded : but as his effects were not sold, nor the 
house evacuated, till the Christmas following, I eryoyed dur- 
ing the whole year the society of my aunt, without much con- 
sciousness of her impending fate. I feel a melancholy pleasure 
in repeating my obligations to that excellent woman, Mrs. Ca^ 
therine Porten, the true mother of my mind as well as of my 
health. Her natural good sense was improved by tlie perusal of 
the best books in the English language ; and if her reason was 
sometimes clouded by prejudice, her sentiments were never dis- 
guised by hypocrisy or affectation. Her indulgent tenderness^ 
the frankness of her temper, and my innate rising curiosity, 
soon removed all distance between us : like friends of an equal 
age, we freely conversed on every topic, familiar or abstruse ; 
and it was her delight and reward to observe the first shoots of 
my young ideas. Pain and languor were often soothed bv the 
voice of instruction and amusement ; and to her kind ieasdns I 
ascribe my early and invincible love of reading, which 1 would 
not exchange for the treasures of India. 1 should perhaps be 
astonished, were it possible to ascertain the date, at which a fa- 
vourite tale was engraved, by frequent repetition, in my memo- 
ry ; the Cavern of the Winds ; the Palace of Felicity ; and the 
fatal moment at the end of three months or centuries, when 
Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, who had worn out so 
many pair of wings in the pursuit. Before 1 left Kingston-school 
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I was well acquainted with Pope's ffomer and tiie Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, two booics which will always please bj 
the moving picture of* human manners and sfiecious mifacles: 
nor was I then caimble of discerning that Pope's translation is a 

K^rtrait endowed with every merits excepting that of likeness to 
e original. The verses of Pope ace ustumed my ear to the 
aound of Poetic haitnony : in the death of Hector, and the ship- 
wreck of Ulysses, I tasted tite new emtitions of terror and pity; 
and seriously disputed with my aunt on the vices and virtues of 
fte heroes of the Trojan war. From Pope's Homer to Dry- 
den's Virgil was an easy transition ; but I know not how, from 
aome fault in the author, the translator, or the reader, the pious 
JBneas did not so forcibly seize on my imagination ; and I de- 
rived more pleasure from Ovid's Metamorphoses, especially in 
the fall of Phaeton, and the speeches of Ajax and Ulysses. My 
grandfather's flight unlocked the door of a tolerable library; and 
I turned over many English pages of poetry and romance, of 
history and travels. Where a title attracted my eye, without 
tekr or awe I snatched the volume from the shelf; and Mrs. Pop- 
len, who indulged herself in moral and religious speculations^ 
was ilore prone to encourage than to check a curiosity above 
the strength of a boy. This year (1748), the twelfth of my age, 
I shall note as the most propitious ito the growth of my intel- 
lectual stature. 

The relics of my grandfather's fortune afforded a bare annuity 
fbr his oMoi maintenance ; and his daughter, my worthy aunt. 
Who had already passed her fortieth year, was left destitute. Her 
noble Bpirit scorned a life of obligation and dependence ; and af- 
ter revolving several schemes, she preferred the humble indus- 
try of keeping a boarding-bouse for Westminster-school, where 
she laboriously earned a competence for her old age. This sin- 
gQlar opportunity of blending the advantages of private and pub- 
lic education decided my father. After the Christmas holidays 
in January 1749, 1 accompanied Mrs. Porten to her new house 
In College-Street ; and was immediately entered in the school, 
of which Dr. John Nicoll was at that time head-master. At 
first I was alone : but my aunt's resolution was praised ; her cha- 
racter was esteemed ; her friends were numerous and active : in 
the course of some years she became the mother of forty or fifty 
boys, for the most part of family and fortune ; and as the primi- 
tive habitation was too narrow, she built and occupied, a spacious 
mansion in Dean's-Yard. I shall always be ready to join in tbe 
common opinion, that our public schools, which have produced 
80 many eminent characters, are the best adapted to the genius 
and constitution of the English people. A boy of spirit may 
acquire a previous and practical experience of the world ; and . 
his play-fellows may be the future friends of his heart or bis in- 
forest. In a free intercourse with his equals^ the habits of tmtbj 
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fortitade^ and prudence will insensibly be matcred. Birth and 
riches are measured by the standard of personal merits and the 
mimic scene of a rebellion has displayed^ in their true colours^ 
the ministers and patriots of the risingngeneration. Our semi- 
naries of learning do not eitactly correspfmd with the precept of 
a Spartan king, <« that the child should be instructed in the arts^ 
which will be useful to the man ;'' since a finished sciiolar may 
emerge from the head of Westminster or Eton, in total igno- 
rance of the business and conversation of English gentlemen in 
the latter end of the eighteenth century. But these schools may 
assume the merit of teaching all that they pretend to teach, the 
Latin and Greek languages : they deposit in the hands of a dis- 
ciple the keys of two valuable chests ; nor can he complain* if 
they are afterwards lost or neglected by his own fault. The ne« 
cessity of leading in equal ranks so many unequal powers of ca* 
pacity and application, will prolong to eight or ten years the ju- 
venile studies, which might be despatched in- half that time by 
the sl^ilful master of a single pupil. Tet even the repetition of 
exercise and discipline contributes to fix in a vacant mind the 
verbal science of grammar am! prosody : and the private or vo- 
luntary student, who possesses the sense and spirit of the dassicSf 
may offend, by a false quantity, the scrupulous ear of a well- 
flog.^ed critic. For myself, I must be content with a very small 
share of the civil and literary fruits of a public school. In the 
space of two years (1749, 1750), interrupted by danger and de- 
bility, I painfully climbed into the third form j and my riper age 
was left to acquire the beauties of the Latin, and the rudiments 
of the Greek tongue. Instead of audaciously mingling in the 
sports, the quarrels, and the connexions of our Kttle world, I 
was still cherished at home under the maternal wing of my aunt; 
and my removal from Westminster long preceded the approach 
of manhood. 

The violence and variety of my complaints, which had ex- 
cused my Arequent absence from Westminster school, at length 
engaged Mrs. Porten, with the advice of physicians, to conduct 
me to Bath : at the end of the-Michaelmas vacation (1750) she 
quitted me with reluctance, and I remained several months un- 
der the care of a trusty maid-servant. A strange nervous affec- 
tion, which alternately contracted my legs, and produced, with- 
out any visible symptoms, the most excruciating pain, was inef- 
fectually opfK^sed by the various methods of bathing and pump- 
ing. From Bath I was transported to Winchester, to the house 
of a physician ; and afl;er the failure of his medical skill, we had 
again recourse to the virtues of the Bath-waters. During the 
intervals of these fits, I moved with my father to BuKton and 
Putney ; and a short unsuccessful trial was attempted' to renew 
my attendance at Westminster-school. But my infirmities could 
not be reconciled with the hours and discipline of a public semi- 
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nary; and instead of a domestic tutor^ who might have watched 
the favourable moments^ and gently advanced the pmgross of 
my learning* my father was too easily content with sach occasional 
teachers^ as the different places of my residence could supply. 
I was never forced^ and seldom was I persuaded* to admit these 
lessons ; yet I read with a clergyman at Bath some odes of Ho- 
race^ and several episodes of Virgil* which gave roe an imper- 
fect and transient enjoyment of the Latin poets. It might nuw 
he apprehended that I should continue for life an illiterate crip- 
ple; but* as 1 approached my sixteenth year* Nature displa\ed 
in my favour her mysterous energies ; my* constitution was for- 
tified and fixed ; and my disorders* instead of g^wing with my 
growth and strengthening with my strength* most wonderfully 
vanished. I have never possessed or abused the insoleni!^ of 
health : but since that time few persons have been more exempt 
from real or imaginary ills ; and* till I am admonished by the 
gout* the reader will no more be troubled with the history of 
my bodily complaints. My unexpected recovery again encoa- 
raged the hope of my education ; and 1 was placed at Eslier» in 
Surry* in the bouse of the Reverend Mr. Philip Francis* in a 
pleasant spot* which promised to unite the various benefits of 
air* exercise* and study (January 1752). The translator of 
Horace might have taught me to relish the Latin poets* had not 
my friends discovered in a few weeks* that he preferred the 
pleasures of London* to the instruction of his pupils. My fa- 
ther's perplexity at this time* rather than his prudence* was 
urged to embrace a singular and desperate measure. Without 
preparation or delay he carried me to Oxford ; and I was ma- 
triculated in the university as a gentleman commoner of Mag* 
dalen college* before 1 had accomplished the fifteenth year of my 
age (April 3* 1752). 

The curiosity which had been implanted in my infant mind^ 
was still alive and active ; but my reason was not sufficiently in- 
formed to understand the value* or to lament the loss* of tiireo 
pi*ecious years from my entrance at Westminster to my admis- 
sion at Oxford. Instead of repining at my long and frequent con- 
finement to the chamber or the couch* I secretly rejoiced in those 
infirmities* which delivered me from the exercises of the school* 
and the society of my equals. As often as I was tolerably exempt 
from danger and pain* reading, free desultory reading* was the 
employment and comfort of my solitary hours. At Westminster, 
my aunt sought only to amuse and indulge me ; in my stations 
at Bath and Winchester* at Buriton and Putney, a false compas- 
sion respected my sufferings ; and I was allowed, without con- 
troul or advice* to gratify the wanderings of an unripe taste. My 
indiscriminate ap|ietite subsided by degrees in the historic line : 
and since philosophy has exploded all innate ideas and natural 
propensities^ I must ascribe this choice to the assiduous perusal 
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of the Universal History, as the octavo volumes successively ap- 
p«><irf (K This iinfquai work, and a treatise of Hearne, the Due- 
tor historiciUn referred and introduced me to the Greeic and Ro- 
m-cin historians, to as many at Irast as were accessible to an Eng- 
lish reader. All that I could find were greedily devoured, from 
I^itrlebury's lame Herodotus, and Spelman'svaluable Xenophon, 
to the pi»n/pr>us folios of Gordon's TacR us, and a ragged Proco- 
plus of the beginning of the last century. The cheap acquisition 
of so mnrh knowledge confirmed my dislike to the study of lan- 
guages ; and I argued with Mrs. Porten, that, were I master of 
Oreek and Latin, I must interpret to myself in English the 
thoughts of the original, and that such extemporary versions 
must be inferior to the elaborate translations of professed scho- 
lars ; a silly «ophism, which could not easily be confuted by a 
piM-8<>n ignorant of any other language than her own. From the 
ancient 1 leaped to the modern world : many crude lumps of 
Speed, Rapin, Mazeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father Paul, Bow- 
er, &('• I devoured like so many novels ; and I swallowed with 
the same voracious appetite the descriptions of India and China, 
of Mexico and Peru. 

My first intoduction to the historic scenes, which have since 
engaged so many years of my life, must be ascribed to an acci- 
dent. In the summer of 1751, I accompanied my father on a vi- 
sit to Mr. Hoare^s in Wiltshire ; but I was less delighted with 
the beauties of Stourhead, than with discovering in the libraiT' 
a common book, the Continuation of Echard's Roman History^ 
v^hich is indeed executed with more skill and taste than the pre- 
vious work. To me tlie reigns of the successors of Constantino 
were absolutely new ; and I was immersed in the passage of the 
Goths over the Danube, when the summons of the dinner-bell 
reluctantly dragged me from my intellectual feast. This transient 
glance served rather to irritate than to appease my curiosity ; and 
as soon as I returned to Bath I procured the second and third 
volumes of Howell's History of the World, which exhibit the 
Byzantine period on a larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens 
soon fixed my attention ; and some instinct of criticism directed 
me to the genuine sources. Simon Oc kley, an original in every 
sense, first opened my eyes; and I was led from one book to ano- 
ther, till I had ranged round the circle of Oriental history* Be- 
fore I was sixteen, I had exhausted all that coidd be learned in 
English of the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks; and 
the same ardour urged me to guess at the French of D'Herbelot^ 
and to construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock's Abulpharagius. 
Such vague and multifarious reading coiild not teach me to think, 
to write, or to act ; and the only principle, that darted a ray of 
light into the indigested chaos, was an early and rational applica- 
tion to the order of time and place. The maps of Celtarius and 
Wells imprinted in my mind the picture of ancient geography : 
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from StranchlQsI imbibed the elements of chronology: the Ta- 
bles of Helvicus and Andersan, the Annals of Usher and Pri> 
deauxy distinf^^uished the connexiim of events, and engraved the 
multitude of names and (jiates in a clear and indelible series. But 
in the discussion of the first ages I'overleapedtlie bounds of mo- 
desty and use. In my childish balance I presumed to weigh the 
systems of Scaliger and Petavius, of Marsham and Newtoni 
which I could seldom study in the originals; and my sleep has 
been disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the Septuagint with 
the Hebrew computation. I arrived at Oxford with a stock of 
erudition, that might have puzzled a d(K;tor, and a degree of ig- 
norance, of which a school-boy wou^d have been ashamed. 

At the conclusion of this first period of my life, I am tempted 
to enter a protest against the trite and lavish praise of the hap- 
piness of our boyish years, which is echoed with so much affec- 
tation in the world. That happiness I have never known, that 
time I have never regretted ; and were my poor aunt still alive, 
she would boar testimony to the early and constant uniformity of 
my sentiments. It wilt indeed be replied, that / am not a com- 
petent judge; that pleasure is incompatible with pain; that joy 
is excluded from sickness ; and that the felicity of a school-boy 
consists in the |>erpetual motion of thoughtless and playfdl agility, 
in which I was never qualified to excel. My name, it is most 
true, could never be enrolled among the sprightly race, the idle 
progeny of Eton or Westminster. 

«« Who foremost may delight to cleave, 
« With pliant arm, the glassy wave, 
ft Or urre the flvinsr ball." 
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Or urge the flying ball 



The poet may gaily describe the short hours of recreation ; 
but he forgets the daily tedious labours of the school, which is 
approached each morning with anxious and reluctant steps* 

A traveller, who visits Oxford or Cambridge, is surprised and 
edified by the apparent order and tranquillity that prevailed in the 
seats of the English muses. In the most celebrated universities 
of Holland, Germany, and Italy, the students, who swarm from 
different countries, are loosely dispersed in private lodgiags at 
the houses of the burghers : they diTss according to their fancy 
and fortune ; and in the intemperate quarrels of youth and wine, 
their swords, though less frequently than of old, are sometimes 
stained with each other's blood. The use of arms is banished 
from our English universities ; the uniform habit of the academies, 
the square cap, and black gown, is adapted to the civil and even 
clerical pfofessi«)n ; and from the doctor in divinity to the under- 
graduate, the degrees of learning and age are externally distin- 
guished. Instead of being scattered in a town, tlie students of 
Oxford and Cambridge are united in colleges; their maintenance 
IS provided at their own expense, or that of the founders; and the 
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stated hours of the hall and chapel represent the iiflcipline of a 
ri'giilar, and^ aa it were, a rt* ligioiia couiniunity. The e^es of the 
traveller are attracted by the size or beauty of the public edifues; 
and the principal colleges appear-to be so many palaces, wliich a 
liberal nation has erected and endowed fur the habitation of sci- 
ence. My own intrfiduction to the university of Oxford forms a 
new «ra in aiy life ; and at tlie distance of f4»rty years I still i:^- 
meiiiber my first emotions of surprise and satisfaction. In my 
fifteenth year I felt mys6lf suddenly raised from a boy to a man: 
the persons, whom I respected as my superiors in ap^e and aca- 
demical rankf entertained me with every mark of attention and 
civility ; and my vanity was flattered by the velvet cap and silk 
gown, which distinguish a gentleman commoner frf>m a ple- 
beian student. A decent allowance, more money than a school* 
boy had ever seen, was at my own disiK>sal ; and I might coin- 
mandy among the tradesmen of Oxford, an indefinite and dan- 
gerous latitude of credit. A key was delivered into my hands, 
which gave roe the free use of a numerous and learned library ; 
my apartment consisted of three elegK.nt and well furnished rooms 
in the new buildingf a stately pile, of Magdalen College ; and the 
ailjacent walks, had they been frequented by Plato's ciisciples^ 
might have been coml»ared to the Attic shade on the hanks of the 
llissus. Such was the fair prospect of n^y entrance (April d^lT^^) 
intotlie university of Oxfords 

A venerable prelate, whose taste and erudition must reflect 
honour on the society in which they were formed, has drawn a 
very interesting picture of his academical life — « I >vas educat- 
<« ed (says Bishop Lowth) in the uif iveksitt of .Oxford. I 
<< enjoyed all the advantages, both public and private, which that 
'< famous seat of learning so largely affords. I spent many years 
« in that illustrious Society, in a well regulated course of useful 
•< discipline and studies, and in the agreeable and improving com- 
•< merce of gentlemen and of scholars ; in a society where emu- 
•< lation without envy, ambition without jealousy, contention with- 
« out animosity, incited industry, and awakened genius ; where a 
«< liberal pursuit of knowledge, and a genuine freedom of thought, 
€i was raised, encouraged, and pushed forward by example, by 
« commendation, and by authority. I breathed the same at- 
<< mosphere that the Hookbrs, the Chii<IiIKO worths, and the 
« LocKBS had breathed before ; whose benevolence and huma- 
ne nity were as extensive as their vast genius and comprehensive 
« knowledge ; who always treated their adversaries with civility 
<< and respect; who made candour, modei^Mon, and liberal judg* 
** ment as much the rule and law as the subject of tlieir discodrse. 
<' And do you reproach me with my education in this place, and 
<< with toy relation to this most respectable body, which I shall 
<< always esteem my greatest advantage and my highest honour?'' 
I transcribe with pleasure this eloquent passage^ without exainiil* 
vol- viii. 3 B 
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ing what benefits or what rewaM6 were derived by Hooker, or 
Chillingworthyor Locke, from tlieiraciuiemirai institution ; with- 
out inquiring, whether in tiiis angry contmversy the spirit of 
Lowth himself is purified from the intolerant zeaU which War- 
burton had ascribed to the Junius of the place. It may indeed be 
observed, that the atmosphere of Oxford did not agree with Mr. 
Locke's constitution, and that the philosopher justly despised 
tlie academical hijg^ts, who expelled his {lerson and condemned 
hiii principles. The expression of gratitude is a virtue and a plea- 
sure : a liberal mind will delight to cherish and celebrate the me- 
mory of its parents ; and the teachers of science are the parents 
of the mind. I applaud the filial piety, which it is impossible for 
me to imitate ; since I must confess an imaginary debit to as- 
sume the merit of a just or generous retribution. To the univer- 
sity of Oxford /acknowledge no obligation; and she will as cheer- 
fully renounce me for a son, as 1 am willing to disclaim her for 
a mother. I spent fourteen months at Magdalen college ; they 
proved the fourteen months the most idle and unprofitfrfile of 
my whole life; the reader* will pronounce between the school 
and the scholar ; but I cannot affect to believe that Nature had 
disqualified me for all literary pursuits. The specious and ready 
excuse of my tender age, imperfect preparation,, and hasty de- 
partui*e, may doubtless be alleged ; nor do I wish to defraud such 
excuses of their proper weight. Yet in my sixteenth year 1 was 
not devoid of capacity or application ; even my childish reading 
had displayed an early though blind propensity for books; and 
the shallow flood might have been taught to flow in a deep chan- 
nel and a clear stream. In the. discipline of a well-constituted 
academy, under the guidance of skilful and vigilant professors, 
I fidiould gradually have risen from translations to originals, from 
the Latin to the Gi*eek classics, from dead languages to living 
scif'nce : my hours would have been occupied by useful and 
agreeable studies, the wanderings of my fancy would have been 
restrained, and I should have esca|)ed the temptations of idle- 
ness, which finally precipitated my departure from Oxford. 

Perhaps in a separate annotation I may coolly examine thefa- 
bulous and real antiquities of our sister universities, a(|iicstion 
which has kindled such fierce and foolish disputes amcmg their 
fanatic sons. In the mean while it will be acknowledged, that 
these venerable bodies are sufficiently old to partkke of all the 
prejudices and infirmities of age. The sdioots of Oxford and 
Cambridge were founded in a dark age of false and ba^^arous 
science ; and they are still tainted with the vices of th^Mrigin. 
Their printitive discipline was adapted to the education ofpriests 
and monks: and the government still remains in the hands of the 
clergy, an order of men whose manners are remote from the pre- 
sent world, and whose eyes are dazzled by the light of philoso- 
phy. The legal incorporation of these societies by the charters 
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of popes and kings had given them a monopoly of the public in* 
struction ; and the spirit of monopolists is narrow, Uzy, and 
Ipppressive : their work is more costly and less prciductive than 
that of independent artists : and the new improvements so eaji^er- 
ly gt-asped by the compi'tition of freedom, are admitted \\ ith ' 
sifiw and sullen reluctance in those pmud corporations, above 
the fear of a rival, and below the confession ^f an error. We 
may scarcely hope that any reformation will be a voluntary act; 
and so deeply are they rooted in law and prejudice, that even 
the omnipotence of parliament would shrink from an inquiry 
into the state and abuses of the two universities. 

The use of acadeoucal degrees, as old as the thirteenth cen^ 
tury, is visibly borrowed from the mechanic corporations ; in 
vrhich an apprentice, after serving his time, obtains a testimo- 
nial of his skill, and a license to practise his trade and mystery* 
It is not my design to depreciate those honours, which could 
never gratify or disappoint my ambition^ and I should applaud 
the institution, if the degrees of bachelor or licentiate were be- 
stowed as the reward of manly and successful study : if the name 
and rank of doctor or master were strictly reserved for the pro- 
fessors of science, who have approved their title to the public 
esteem. 

In all the universities of Europe, excepting our own,thelan-L 
guages and sciences are distributed among a numerous list of 
effective professors: the students, according to tlieir taste, their 
calling, and their diligence, upply themselves to the proper mas- 
ters ; and in the annual repetition of public and private lectures, 
these m^asters are assiduously employed. Our curiosity may in- 
quire what number of professors has been instituted at Oxford? 
(for I shall now confine myself to my own university ;) by whom , 
are they appointed^ and what may be the probable chances of me- 
rit or incapacity? how many are stationed to the three faculties^ 
and how many are left for the liberal arts ? what is the form, and 
what the substance of their lessons ? But all these questions are 
silenced by one short and singular answer, <« That in the univer**' 
« sity of Oxford, the greater part of the public professors have 
<« for these many years given up altogether even the pretence of 
« teaching.'' Incredible as the fact may appear, I must rest my 
belief on the positive and impartial evidence of a ma^r of moral 
and political wisdom, who had himself resided at Oxford. Dr. 
Adam Smith assigns as the cause of their indolence, that, instead 
of being paid by voluntary contributions, which would urge tliem' 
to increase the number, and to deserve the gratitude of their pu- 
pils, the Oxford professors are secure in tli^.en|r)yment of a fix- 
ed stipend, without the necessity of labour, or the apprehension 
of contrpul. It has indeed been observed, nor is the observation 
absunl, tliat excepting in experimental srirnces, which demand 
a costly apparatus and a dexterous handy the many valuable tq^a- 
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tises, that hare been piibliahed on every anbject of karninSf n^7 
now Biipersefie the ancient mode of oral instruction, Were this 
principle true in its utmost latitude, I should only infer that tb^ 
offices and s^lariest wliicb are become useless, ougbt witliout de- 
Jay to be abolished. But there still remains a mateetal diflTerenca 
betwe(*n a book and a professor : the hour of the lecture ihrorcea 
attendance; attention is fixed by the presence, the voice, and the 
occasional questions of the teacher; the roost idle wiU carry some' 
thinie: away ; and tlie more diligent will compare the instructions, 
which they have heard in the school, with the volumes, uhich 
they poruse in their chamber. The advice of a skilful professor 
will adapt a course of readinj^ to every mind and every situation; 
bis autiiority will discover, admonish, and at last chastise the 
neglij^ence of iiis disciples ; and his vij^^ilant inquiries will ascer- 
tain the steps of their literary proj^ress. Whatever science lie 
professes he may illustrate in a series of discourses, composed 
in the leisure of his closet, pronounced on public occasions, and i 
finally delivered to the press. I observe with fiieasiire, that in the ' 
nniversity of Oxfoinl, Dr. Lowth, with equal eloquence and eru- 
dition, has executed this task iii his incomparable Prcdcctions on 
the Poetry of the Hebi-e^s. 

The college of St Mary Magdalen was founded in the fifteenth 
century by Wainfleet bishop of Winchester; and now consists 
of a president, forty fellows, and a number of inferior students* 
It is esteemed one of the largest and most wealthy of our arade- 
mical corporations, which may be compared to tlie Benedictine 
abbeys of catholic countrie3 ; and I have loosely heard that the 
estates belonging to Magdalen College, which are leased by those 
indulgent landlords at small quit-rents and occasional fin^,Hiigbt 
be raised, in the hands of^rivatc avarice, to an annual revenue 
of nearfy thirty thousand pounds. Our colleges are suppq^ied to 
be schools of science, as well as of education ; nor is it unrea- 
sonable to expect that a body of literary men, devoted to a life of 
celibacy, exempt from the care of their own subsistence, and 
amply provided with boojes, should devote their leisure to the 
prosecution of study, and that some efiects of their studies should 
be manifested to the world. The shelves of tlieir library groaa 
under the weight of the Benedictine folios, of tlie editions of 
the fathers, 'and the collections of the middle agea, which have 
issued from XM single abbey of St. Germaii^ de Prez at Paris. 
A composition of genius must bo the offspring of one mind ; but 
such works of industry, as may be divided among inany bands, 
and must be continued during many years, ai*c the peculiar pro- 
vince of a laborious community. If I inquire into the manufac- 
tures of the monks of Magdalen, if I extend the inquiry to the 
other colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, a silent blush, or a 
scornful frown, will be the only reply. The fellows or monks of 
my time were decent c^sy men, who supinely eiyoyed Che giito 
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of the foan^er : their days were ftiled by a series of uniform em* 
ployments ; the chapel and the hall» the coiTee-house and the 
common room^ till they retired, weary and well satisfieiU to a 
long slumber. From the toll of readine;, or thinking, or writing, 
they had ahaelyed their conscience: and the first shoots of leani-» 
ing and ingenuity withered on the ground, witliontyieldingany 
fruits to the owners or the public* As a gentleman commoner, 
1 was admitted to the society tff the fellows, and fondly expected 
that some questions of literature would be the amusing and in- 
structive topics of their discourse. Their converaation stagnated 
in a round of college business, tory politics, personal anecdotes* 
and private scandal: their dull and deep potations excused the 
brisk intempei^nce of yo^i; and their constitutional toasts 
wci«e not expressive of the most lively loyalty for tl»e house of 
Hanover. A genera) election was now apiWoachiiig : the gi*eat 
Oxfordshire contest already blazed with all the malevolence of 
party-zeal. Magdalen College was devoutly attached to the old 
^interest ! and the names of Wenman and Dashwood were more 
fi'equently pronounced, than those of Cicero and Chrysostom. 
The example of the senior fellows could not inspire the under- 
graduates with a liberal spirit or studious emulatirm ; and I can- 
not describe, as I never knew, the discipline of college. Some 
duties may possibly have been imposed on the poor scholars* 
whose ambition aspired to the peaceful honours of a fellowship 
(ascribi quietis ordinibua .... Deorum) ; but no independent 
members were admitted below the rank of a gentleman commo- 
ner, and our velvet cap was the cap of liberty. A tradition pre* 
vailed that some of Our predt'^essors had spoken Latin declama- 
tions in the hall ; but of this aneient custom no vestige remain- 
ed : the obvious methods of public exercises and examinations 
were totally unknown ; and 1 have never heard that either the 
president or the society tnterfered in the private economy of 
the tutors and their pupils. 

The silence of tlie Oxford professors, which deprives the youth 
ofpablic instruction* is imi^erfectly supplied by the tutors, as they 
are styled, of the several colleges. Instead of confining them- 
selves to a single science, which had satisfied the ambition of 
Burman or Bernoulli, they teach, or promise to teach, either 
history or mathematics, or ancient literature, or moral philoso- 
pity ; and as it is possible that they may be defective in all, it is 
highly probable that of some they will be ignorant. They ai*e 
paid, indeed, by private contributions ; but tlieir appointment 
depends on' the head of the house : thoir diligence is voluntary, 
and will consequently be languid, wliHe the pupils themselves, 
or their parents, are not indulged in the liberty of choice or 
change. The first tutor into whose hands I was resigned appears 
to have been one of the best of the tribe: Dr. Waldegrave was 
a learned and pious man* of a mild disposition* strict mjrals, and 
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abstemious lifc^ who seldom mingled in the politics or the jollitj 
of tlie college. But his knowle4tge 6f the world was confined to 
the university ; his learning was of the last, rather than of the 
present age ; his temper was indolent ; his facultieSt which were 
not of the first rate, had been relaxed by the climatp, and he ^as 
satisfied* like his fellows, with the slight and superficial discharge 
of an important trust. As soon as my tutor liad sounded the 
insufficiency of his disciple in school-learning, he proposed that we 
should read every morning from ten to eleven the comedies of 
Terence. The sum of my impnivcment in the university of Ox- 
ford is confined to three or four Latin plays ; and even the study 
of an elegant classic, which might have been illustrated byn com- 
parison of ancient and modern th#tres, was redua^d to a dry 
and literal interpretation of the author's text. During the first 
weeks I constantly attended these lessons in my tutor's room ; 
but as they appeared equally devoid of profit and pleasure, I was 
once tempted to try the experiment of a formal apology. The 
apology was accepted with a smile. 1 repeateiltlie offence witk 
less ceremony ; the excuse was admitted with the same indul- 
gence : the slightest motive of laziness or Indisposition, the 
most trifling avocation nt home or abi*oad, was allowed as a wor- 
thy imi>ediment j nor did my tutor appear conscious of my ab- 
sence or neglect. Had the hour of lecture been constantly filh d, 
a single hour was a small portion of my academic leisure. No 
plan of study was i*ecuminende<l for my use ; no exercises were 
prescribed for his inspection ; and, at the most precious season 
of youth, whole days and weeks wei*e suffered to elapse without 
labour or amusement, without adrice or account. I should have 
Kstened to the voice of reasoa and of my tutor ; his mild beha- 
viour had gained my confidence. I preferred his society to that 
of the younger students ; and in onr evening walks to tlie top of 
Heddington-hill, we freely conversed on a variety of subjects. 
Since the da>s of Pocock and Hyde, Oriental learning has al- 
ways been the pride of Oxford, and I once expressed an inclina- 
tion to studj Arabic. His prudence discouraged this childish 
fancy ; but he neglected the fair occasion of directing the ardour 
of a curious mini). During my absence in the Summer vacation, 
Dr. Waldegrave accepted a college living at Washington in Sus- 
sex, and on my return I no hmger found him at Oxford. From 
that time I have lost sight of my first tutor; but at the end of 
thirty years (1781) he was still alive; and the practice of exer- 
cise and temi)erance had entitled him to a healthy old age. 

The long i^ecess between the Trinity and Michaelmas terms 
empties the colleges of Oxford, as well as the courts of West- 
minster. I spent, at my father's ho^ise at Buriton in Hampshire, 
the two months of August and September. It is whimsical 
enough, that as soon as 1 left Magdalen College, my taste for 
books began to revive ; but it was the same blind and boyislt 
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tasfce for the ptirauit of exotic Itistory. Unprovided with origi- 
nal learning, unroriued in the liabits of thinkirigy unskilled in the 
arts of compositiony I resolved — to write a book. The title of 
this first Essay, tlie Jge of SesostHs^ was perhaps sug.e;ested by 
Voltaire's Age of Lewis XI V^ which was new and popular; but 
my sole object was to inve-stiig^ate the probable date of the life 
and reign of the conqueror of Asia. I was then enamoured of 
Sir John Marsham^s Canon Chronicus ; an elaborate >\ork9 of 
whose merits and defects I was not yet qualified to judge. Ac- 
cording to his speciousj though narrow plan, I settled my hera 
about the time of Solomon, in the tenth century before the Chris-* 
tian sera. It was therefi>re incumbc^nt on me, uiUess I would 
a<Iopt Sir Isaac Newton's^iorter chronology, to remove a for* 
midable objection ; and m^olution, for a youth of fifteen, is not 
devoid of ingenuity. In his version of the Saci*ed Books, Ma-* 
netho the high ])i'iest has identified Sethosts, or Sesostris, with 
the elder brother of Danaus, who lamU^d in Greece, according 
to the Parian Marble, fifteen hundred and ten years before 
Christ But in my supposition the high priest is guilty of a 
voluntary eri*or ; flattery is the prolific parent of falsehood. Ma- 
netho's Hh^tory of Egypt is dedicated to Ptolemy PhiladelphuSy 
who derived a fabulous or illegitimate pitligrce from the Mace- 
d«)iiian kings of the race of Hercules. Danaus is the ancestor of 
Hercules; and after the failure of the elder branch, his descren- 
daiits, the Pt«)lemies, are tlie sole representatives of the royal 
family, and may claim by inheritance the kingdom \iihich they 
hold by conquest. Such weremy juvenile discoveries; at a riper 
age, f no longer presume to connect the Greek, the Jewish, and 
the Egyptian antiqufties, which are lost in a distant cloud. Nor 
is this the only instance, in which the belief and knowledge of 
the child are supei*seded by the more rational ignorance or the 
man. During my stay at Buriton, my infant-labour was diligent* 
ly prosecuted, without much interruption from company or 
country diversions ; and I ali*eady heard the music of public ap- 
plause. Tlie discovery of my own weakness was the first symp^ 
torn of biste. On my return to Oxford, the Age of Sesostris was 
wisely relinquished ; but the im{)erfect sheets remained twentj 
years at tlie bottom of a drawer, till, in a general (Clearance of 
papers, (November 1772), they^ were committed to the flames. 
After the departure of Dr. Waldegrave, I was transferred^ 
with his other pMpils, to his academical heir, whose literary cha- 
racter did not command tlie respect of the college. Dr. * # * * 
well remembered that he had a salary to receive, and only for- 
got that he had a duty to perform. Instead of guiding tlie studies, 
and watching over the behaviour of his disciple, I was never 
summoned to attend even the cei*emony of a lecture ; and, ex- 
cepting one voluntary visit to his rooms, during the eight montlis 
•f his titular office^ the tutor and pupil lived in the same college 
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as Btrangers to tnch other. The want of experience, of advice, 
and of occupationi soon betrayed me into some iif)prti{}i*ietle9 of 
conduct, ill-choaen company, late hoursf and inroogiderate ex- 
pense. My jawing debts might be secret ; bttt my fi*eqfioiit ah- 
seiice was visible and scandalaua; and a tour to Bath, a visit 
into Buckinghamshire, and four excursions to London in tlie 
same winter, were costly and dangerous frolics. They were, in- 
deed, witiiout a meaning, as without an excuse. The irksome- 
ness of a cloistered life repeatedly tempted me to wander.; but 
my chief pleasura was that of travelling ; and 1 was too youngs 
and bashful to 6njoy, like a manly Oxonian in Town, the plea* 
sures of London. In all these excursions I eloped from Oxford; 
I returned to College ; in a few day||l eloped again, as if I had 
been an inde|)endent stranger in am red lodgingt without once 
hearing tlie voice of admonition, without once feeling the hand 
of controul. Yet my time was lost* my expenses were moitipluHl, 
my b^aviour abroad was unknown ; folly as well as vicesh<mld 
ha^e awakened the attention of my sni>eriors, and my tetidrr 
years would have justified a more than ordinary degree of re- 
straint and discipline. 

It might at least be expected, that an ecclesiastical school 
should inculcate the orthodox principles of religion. But our 
venerable mother had contrived to unite the opposite extn^ines 
of Ugotry and indifference ; an heretic, or unbeliever; was a 
monster in her eyes ; but she was always, or often, or some^ 
times, remiss in the spiritual education of her own children. 
According to the statutes of the university, every student, be- 
fore he is matriculated, must subscribe his assent to tlie thirty- 
nine articles of the church of England, which are signed by more 
than read, and read by more than believe tliem. My insufficient 
age excused me, however, from the immediHte performance of 
this legal ceremony ; and the vice-chancellor directed me to re- 
turn, as soon as I should have accomplished my fifteenth year ; 
recommending me, in the mein while, to the instruction of my 
college. My college forgot to instruct : 1 forgot to return, and 
was myself forgotten by the first magistrate of tlie university. 
"Without a single lecture, either public or private, either chris- 
tian or protestant, without any academical subficriptiofi, without 
any episcopal confirmation, I was left by the dim light of my 
catechism to grope my way to the chapel and commnnion-table, 
where [ was admitted, without a question, how far, or by what 
means, I might be qualified to receive the sacrament. Such al- 
most incredible neglect was productive of the worst mischiefs. 
From my childhood I have b^n fond of religious disputation : 
my poor aunt has often been puzzled by the mysteries which she 
strove to believe; nor had the elastic spring been totally broken 
by the weight of ttie atmosphere of Oxford. The blind activity 
of idleness urged me to advance without ar»o«riato the dan- 
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geroQB. maz^s of costroversy ; and at the age of si&ieeiiy I be- 
wildered myself in the errors of the chiircli of Rome. 

The progress of my conversion may tend to illustrate^ at least, 
the history of my own mind« It was not long since Dr. Middle- 
ton's free inquiry bad sounded an alarm in the theological world: 
miicb ink and macb gall had been spilt in the defence of the pri<- 
aitive miracles : and the two dullest of their champions were 
^crowned with academic honours by the university of Oxford. 
The name of Middleton was unpopular; and his proscription 
Tery naturally led me to peruse his writings, and those of his 
antagonists. His bold criticism, which approaches the precipice 
of infidelity^ produced on my mind a singular effect ; and had I 
persevered in the communion of Rome, I should now apply to 
my own fortune the prediction of the Sybil, 

•••; Via prima salutis. 

Quod minime reris, Graia, pandetur ab urbe. x 

The elegance of style and freedom of argument were repelled 
by a shield of prejudice. I still revered the character, or rather 
the names, of the saints and fatriers whom Dr. Middleton ex- 
poses $ nor could he destroy my implicit belief, that the gift of 
miraculous powers was contii)ued in the church, during the first 
four or five centuries of Christianity. But I was unable to resist 
the weight of historical evidence, that within the same period 
most of the leading doctrines of pop»7 were already intniduced 
in theory and practice : nor was my conclusion absurd, thi^t mi- 
ncles are the test of trutli ; and that the church must bc$ ortliodox 
and pure, which was so often approved by the visible interposi^ 
tion of the Deity. The marvellous tales which are so boldly at- 
tested by the Basils and Chysostoms, the Austins and Jeroms, 
compelled me to embrace the superior merits of celibacy, the in- 
stitution of the monastic life, the use of the sign of the cross, of 
holy oil, and even of images, the invocation of saints, the wor- 
ship of relics, the rudiments of purgatory in prayers for the dead, 
and the tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ, which insensibly swelled into the prodigy of 
transobstantiation. In these dispositions, and already more than 
half a convert, I formed an unlucky intimacy with a young gen- 
tleman of our college, whose name I shall spare. With a cha- 
racter less resolute, Mr. *^^ had imbibed the same religious 
opinions; and some Popish books, I know not through what 
channel, were conveyed into his possession. I read, I applaud- 
ed, I believed : the English translations of two famous works of 
Bossuet bishop of Meaux, the Exposition of the Catholic Doc- 
trine, and the History of the Protestant Yariations, achieved my 
conversion, and I surely fell by a noble hand* I have since exa- 
mined the originals with a more discerning eye, and shall not 
hesitate to pronoance^ that Bossuet is indeed a master of all the 

YOL. Till. 3 C 
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weapons of controrersy. In the Exposition, a sperions apology, 
the orator assumes, with consummate art, the tone of candour 
and simplicity : and the ten-homed monster is transformed^ at 
his maf^ic touch, into the miik-white hind, who must he loved 
as soon as she is seen. In the History, a bold and well-aimed 
attack, he displays, with a happy mixture of narrative and argu- 
ment, the faults and follies, the changes and contradictions of 
our first reformers; whose variations (as hedexteroasly contends) 
are the mark of historical error, while the perpetual unUy of the 
catholic churth is the sign and test of infallible truth. To my 
present feelings it seems incredible that I should ever believe 
that 1 believed in transubstantiation. But my conqueror oppres- 
sed me wiih the sacramental words, << Hoc est corpus meum,'' 
and dashed against each other tlie figurative half-meanings of 
the protestant sects : every objection was resolved into omnipo- 
tence; and after repeating at St Mary's the Athanasian creeds 
I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the real presence. 

« To take up half on trust, and half to try, 
« Name it not faith, but bun(;ling bigotry. 
« Bolfch knave and fool, the merchant we may call, 
« To pay great sums, and to compound the small. 
«« For who would break with Heaven^ and would not break 
foraUr* 

No sooner had I settled my new religion than I resolved to pro- 
fess myself a catholic. Youth is sincere and impetuous; and a 
momentary glow of enthusiasm had raised me above all tempo- 
ral considerations. 

By the keen protestants, who would gladly retaliate the exam- 
pleof persecution, a clamour is raised of the increase of popery ; 
and they are always loud to declaim against the toleration of 
priests and Jesuits, who pervert so many of his majesty's sub- 
jects from their religion and allegiance. On thi) present occasion, 
the fall of one or more of her sons directed this clamour against 
the university ; and it was confidently affirmed that popish mis- 
sionaries were suffered, under various disguises, to introduce 
themselves into the colleges of Oxford. But justice obliges me 
to declare, that, as far as relates to myself, this assertion is false ; 
and that 1 never conversed with a priest, or even with a papist, 
*till my resolution from books was absolutely fixed. In my last 
excursion to London, I addressed myself to Mr. Lewis, a Ro- 
man catholic bookseller in Russell-street, Covent Garden, who 
recommended me to a priest, of whose name and order I am at 
present ignorant. In our first interview he soon discovered that 
Iiersuasion was needless. After sounding the motives and merits 
of my conversion, he consented to admit me* into the pale of the 
church ; and at his feet, on the eighth of June 17S3, 1 solemnly* 
thoqgh privately, abjured the errors of heresy. The seduction of 
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an Xngli«h jooth of family and fortune was an act of as much 
danger as glory ; but he bravely orerlooked the danger^ of which 
I was not then sufficiently informed. « Where a person is recon- 
<< died to the see of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled^ 
<< the offence (says Blackstone) amounts to'liigh treason." And 
if the humanity of the age would prevent ttie execution of this 
sanguinary statute, there were other laws of a less odious cast^ 
which condemned the priest to perpetual imprisonment, and 
transferred the proselyte's estate to his nearest relation. An 
elaborate controversial epistle, approved by my director, and ad- 
dressed to ray father, announced and justified the step which I 
bad taken. My (lather was neither a bigot nor a philosopher ; but 
his affection deplored the loss of an only son ; and his good sense 
was astonished at my strange departure from the religion of my 
country. In tlie first sally of passion he divulged a secret which 
prudence might have suppressed, and the gates of Magdalen 
College were for ever shut against my return. Many years af- 
terwards, when the name of Gibbon was become as notorious as 
that of Middleton, it was industriously whispered at Oxford, 
that the historian had formerly « turned papist •/' my character 
stood exposed to the reproach of inconstancy ; and this invidious 
topic would have been handled without mercy by my opponents, 
could they have separated my cause from that of the university. 
For my own part, I am proud of an honest sacrifice of interest 
to conscience. I can never blush, if my tender mind was entan* 
gled in the sophistry that seduced the acute and manly under- 
standings of CniiiLiNOWORTH and Batus, who afterwards 
emerged from superstition to scepticism. 

While Charles the first governed England, and was himself 
governed by a catholic queen, it cannot be denied that the Biis« 
sionaries of Rome laboured with impunity and success in the 
courts the country, and even the universities. One of the sheep^ 

Whom the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace^ and nothing said^ 

is Mr. William Chillingworth, Master of Arts, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; who, at the ripe age of twenty- eight 
years, was persuaded to elope from Oxford, to the English se*- 
minary at Douay in Flanders. Some disputes with Fisher, a 
subtle Jesuit, might first awaken him from the prejudices of edn« 
cation ; but he yielded to liis own victorious argument, << that 
« there, must be somewhere an infallible judge ; and that the 
<« church of Rome is the only christian society which either 
« does or can pretend to that character.'' After a short trial 
of a few months, Mr. Chillingworth was ag^n tormented by 
religious scruples : he returned home, resumed his studies^ un*' 
ravelled his mistakes, and delivered his mind from the yoke of 
authority and superstition. His new creed was built on the pEiii'» 
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eiple, that the Bible is our sole judgey %ni pri?ate reaaoii cMir 
sole interpreter : and he ably maintains this principle in the Be- 
lij;ion of a Protrstantt a book whichf after startling the doctors 
ef Oxford* is still esteemed the most solid defence of the Refer* 
nation. The learning, tlie virtue, the recent merits of the author, 
entitlf*d him to fair preferment : but the slave had now broken 
his fetters ; and the more he weighed, the less was he disposed 
to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles ot the church of Enjj^iuid. 
In a private letter he declares, with all the energy of laiguaget 
that he could not subscribe to them without subscribing to his 
own damnation; and that if ever he should depart from this inn 
moveable resolution, he would allow his friends to think him a 
madman, or an atheist* As the letter is without a di^, we can- 
not ascertain the number of weeks or months that diapsed be- 
tween this passionate abhorrence and the Salisbury Register, 
which is still extant. <• Ego Oulielmus Chilliogworth, • • • . om- 
M nibus hiscearticulis, . • • . et singulis in iisdem contentis volens, 
<' ct ex animo subscribo, et consensum meum iisdem priebeo. 
<< 20 die Julii 16S8/' But, alas! the chancellor and prebendary 
of Sarum, soon deviated from his own subscription : as he more 
deeply scrutinised the article of the Trinity, neither scripture 
nor the primitive fathers could long, uphold his orthodox belief ; 
and he could not but confess, « that the doctrine of Arius is either 
' « a truth, or at Uast no damnable heresy.'^ From this middle 
region of the air, the descent of his reason would naturally rest 
on the firmer ground of the Socinians : and if we may credit a 
doubtful story, and the popular opinion, his anxious inquiries at 
last subsided in philosophic indifference. So conspicuous, how- 
ever, were the candour of his nature and the innocence of his 
heart, that tiiis apparent levity did not affect the reputation of 
Chilli ngworth. His frequent changes proceeded from too nice 
ao inquisition into truth. His doubts grew out of himself; he 
assisted them with all the strength of his reason : he was tfaeo 
too hard for himself: but finding as little quiet and repose in 
those victories, he quickly recovered, by a new appeal to his own 
judgment : so that in all his sallies and retreats, bo was in fact 
his own convert. 

Bayle was thesonofa Calvinist minister in a remote proWnce 
of France, at the foot of the Pyrenees. For the benefit of educa- 
tion, the protestants were tempted to risk their children in the 
catholic universities; and in the twenty-second year of his age^ 
young Bayle was seduced by the arts and arguments of the Jesu- 
its of Thoulouse. He remained about seventeen months (i9th 
March 1669— 19th August 1670) in their hands, a volnntary 
caf)tive; and a letter to his jmrents, which the new convert com- 
posed or subscribed (]5th April 16ro), is darkly tinged with 
ttie spirit of popery. But Nature had designed him to think a5 
he pleased, and to speak as he thought : his piety was offended 
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by tike ncesmre worship of creatiife« ; and the stud j of physice 
eoiiTinced him of ihe impossibility of transubstantiatioiiy whicb 
is abundantly refuted by the testimony of otir senses. His return 
to the communion of a falling sect was a bold and disinterested 
step, that exposed him to the rigour of the laws ; and a speedy 
flight to Geneva protected him from the resentment of his spi- 
ritual tyrants, unconscious as they were of the full value of tho 
prize^ whicb they had lost. Had Bayle adhered to the catholic 
churchy had he embraced the ecclesiastical profession^ the genius 
and favour of such a proselyte might have aspired to wealth and 
honours in his native country : but the hypocrite would have 
found less happiness in the comforts of a benefice, or the dignity 
of a mitre, than he enjoyed at Rotterdam in a private state of 
exile^ indigence, and freedom. Without a country, or a patron^ 
or a prejudice, he claimed the liberty and subsisted by the la* 
bours of his pen: the inequality of his Toluminous works is ex- 
plained and excused by his alternately writing for Jiimself, for 
the booksellers, and for posterity ; and if a severe critic would 
reduce him to a single folio, thai relic, like the books of the Si- 
byl, would become still more valuable. A calm and lofty spec- 
tator of the religious tempest, the philosopher of Rotterdam con- 
demned with equal firmness the persecution of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, and the republican maxims of the Calvinists ; their vain 
prophecies, and the intolerant bigotry which sometimes vexed 
bis solitary retreat. In reviewing the controversies of the timesy 
he turned against each other the arguments of the disputants $ 
successively wielding the arms of the catholics and protestants* 
be proves that neither the way of authority, nor the way of ex- 
• amination can afford the multitude any test of religious truth ; 
and dexterously concludes that custom and education must be 
the sole grounds of popular belief. The ancient parados of Plu- 
tarch, that atheism is less pernicious than superstition, acquires 
a tenfold vigour, when it is aflorned with the colours of bis wit, 
and pointed with the acuteness oChis logic. His critical diction- 
ary is a vast repository of facts and opinions : and he balances 
the false religions in his sceptical scales, tiH the opposite quanti- 
ties (if I may use the language of algebra) annihilate each other. 
The wonderful power which he so boldly exercised, of assemb- 
ling doubts and objections, had tempted him jocosely to assume 
the title of the v^txnyt^tro^ zwc, the cloud-compelling Jove ; and in 
a conversation with the ingenious Abbe (afterwards Cardinal) 
de Polignac, he freely disclosed his universal Pyrrhonism. *^ I 
« am most truly (said Bayle) a protestant ; for I protest indi£^ 
« ferentiy against all systems and all sects.^' 

The academical resentment, which I may possibly have pro- 
voked, will prudently spare this plain narrative of my studies, or 
rather of my idleness^ and of the unfortunate event which short- 
ened the term of my residence at Oxford. But it may be sug- 
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gested, that mj father was anlacky in the choice of a aocietyr^ 
and the chance of a tutor. It will perhaps be aseertedf that in the 
lapse of forty years many improvements have taken place in tiie 
college and in the university. 1 am not unwilling to believe, 
that some tutors might have been found more active tlian Dr. 
'Waldegravoy and less contemptible than Dr. ***<^. About the 
same time, and in the same walk, a Bentham was still treading 
in the footsteps of a Burtont whose maxims he had adopted, and 
whose life he had published. The biographer indeed pr^rred 
the school-logic to the new philosophy > Burgursdicios t^ Locke ; 
and the hero appears, in his own writings, a stiff and conceited 
pedant. Tet even these men, according to the measure of their 
capacity, miglit be diligent and useful ; and it is recorded of Bur- 
ton, that he taught his pupils what he knew ; some Latin, some 
Greek, some ethics and metaphysics ; referring them to proper 
masters for the languages and sciences of w)|ich he was ignorant. 
At a more r^ent period, many students have been attracted bj 
the merit and reputation of Sir William Scott, then a tutor in 
University College, and now conspicuous in the profession of the 
civil law : my personal acquaintance with that gentleman has in- 
spired me with a just esteem for his abilities and knowledge ; 
and 1 am assured that his lectures on history would compose, 
were they given to the public, a most valuable treatise. * Under 
the auspices of the present Archbishop of York, Dr. Markbam, 
himself an eminent scholar, a more regular discipline has been 
introduced, as I am told, at Christ Church ; a course of classical 
and philosophical studies is proposed, and even pursued, in that 
numeroui^ seminary ; leaning has been made a duty, a pleasure, 
and even a fashion ; and several young gentlemen do honour to 
the college in which they have been educated. According to the 
will of the donor, the profit of the second part of Lord Claren- 
don's History has been applied to the establishment of a riding- 
fichoolf that the polite exercises might be taught, I know not with 
what success, in tiie university The Yinerian professorship is 
of far more serious importance ; the laws of his country are the 
iirstscience of an Englishman of rank and fortune, who is called 
to be a magistrate, and may hope to be a legislator. This judi- 
cious institution was coldly entertained by the graver doctors, 
who complained (J have heard the complaint) that it would take 
thf young people from their books : but Mr. Yiner's benefaction 
is not unprofitable, since it has at least produced the excellent 
commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. 

After carrying me to ]^utney, to the house of his friend Mr. 
Mallet, by whose philosophy I was rather scandalised than re- 
claimed^ it was necessary for my father to form a new plan of 
education, and to devise some method which, if possible, might 
effect the cure of my spiritual malady. After much debate it was 
determined^ from the advicq and personal experience of Mr. 
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Sltoty (Ikow Lord Eliot) to fix me^ duiiBg some years, at Lau* 
sanne in Switzerland. Mr. Frey, a Swiss gentleman of Basil, 
undertook the conduct of the journey : we.left London the 19th 
of June, crossed the Sea from Dover to Calais, traveiled post 
through several provinces of France, by the direct road of St 
Quentin, Rheims, Langres, and Besan^n, and arrived the SOth 
of June at Lausanne, where I was immediately settled under the 
roof and tuition of Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister. 

The first marks of 'my father's displeasure rather astonished 
than afflicted me: when "he threatened to banish, and disown, 
and disinherit a rebellious son, I cherished a secret hope that he 
vrould not be able or willing to effect his menaces; and the pride 
of conscience encouraged me to sustain the honourable and im- 
portant part which I was now acting. My spirits were raised and 
kept alive by the rapid motion of my journey, the new and vari- 
ous scenes of the Continent, and the civility of Mr. Frey, a man 
of sense, who was not ignorant of books or the world. But after 
he had resigned me into Pavilliard's hands, and I was fixed in 
my new habitation, I had leisure to contemplate the strange and 
melancholy prospect before me. My first complaint arose from 
my ignorance of the language. In my childhood I had once stu- 
died the French grammar, and I could imperfectly understand 
the easy prose of a familiar subject. But when 1 wfis thus sud- 
denly cast on a foreign land, I found myself deprived of the use 
of speech and of hearing; and, during some weeks, incapable not 
only of enjoying the pleasures of conversation, but even of asking 
or answering a question in the common intercourse of life. To 
a home-bred Englishman every object, every custom was offen- 
sive ; but the native of any country might have been disgusted 
v^ith the general aspect of his lodging and entertainment* I had 
now exchanged my elegant apartment in Magdalen College, for 
a narrow, gloomy street, the most unfrequented of an unhand- 
some town, for an old inconvenient house, and for a small cham* 
ber ill-contrived and ill-furnished, which, on the approach of 
Winter, instead of a companionable fire, must be warmed by 
the dull and invisible heat of a stQve. From a man I was again 
degraded to the dependence of a school-boy. Mr. Pavilliard 
managed my expenses, wtiich had been reduced to a diminutive 
state : I received a small monthly allowance for my pocket-money: 
and helpless and awkward as I have ever been, I no longer enjoyed 
the indispensable comfort of a servant. My condition seemed as 
destitute of hope, as it was devoid of pleasure : I was separated 
for an indefinite, which appeared an infinite term from my na* 
tive country ; and I had lost all connexion with my catholic 
friends. I have since reflected with surprise, that as the Romish 
clergy of every part of Europe maintain a close correspondence 
with each otlier, they never attempted, by letters or messages, to 
rescue me from the bands of the heretics^ or at least to conflrn 
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my zeal and constMicy in the profewion of the tMu Bnck was 
0iy first introdoclion to Lausanne; a place where I spent nearly 
five years with pleasure and profit, whicli I af^rwards revisitoi 
virithout compukion, and which I have Anally selected as the 
most gcatefnl 'retreat for the decline of my life. 

But it is the jieculiar felicity of youth that the most mpieas- 
ing objects and events seldom make a deep or lasting impression; 
it forgets the past, enjoys the prespnt, and anticipates the future. 
At the flexible age of sixteen I soon learned to endare, wmi gra- 
dually to adopt, the new forms of arbitrary manners : &e real 
hardships of my situation were alienated by time. Had I been 
sent abroad in a more splendid style, such as the fortune and 
bounty of my father might have supplied, I might bare retnmed 
home with the same stock of language and science, which our 
countrymen usually import from tht Continent. An esile and a 
prisoner as I was, their example betrayed me into fl^me irregu* 
larities of wine, of play, and of idle excursions : but I soon feK 
the impossibility of associating with them on equal terms ; and 
after the departure of my first acquaintance, I held a cold and 
civil correspondence with tlieir successors. This seclusion from 
English Society was attended with the moat holid benefits. In 
the PofB de Vaudf the French language is used with less imper- 
fection than in most of the distant provinces of France: in Pa- 
Tilltard^s family, necessity compelled me to listen and to speak ; 
and if I was at first disheartened by tlie apparent slowness, in a 
lew months I was astonished by the rapidity of my progress. 
My pronunciation was formed by the constant repetition of tiie 
same sounds ; the variety of words and idioms, the rules of gram* 
mar, and distinctions of genders, were impressed in my mepory; 
ease and freedom were obtained by practice ; correctness and 
elegance by labour; and before I was recalled home, French, in 
which I spontaneously thought^ was more familiar than English 
to my ear, my tongue^ and my pen. The first effect of this open- 
ing knowledge was the revival of my love of reading, which had 
been chilled at Oxford ; and I soon turned over, vrithoot much 
choice^ almost all the French books in my tutor's library. Even 
these amusements were product! veof real advantage: my taste and 
judgment were now somewhat riper. I was intrmluced to a new 
mode of style and literature : by the comparison of manners and 
opinions, my views were enlai^d, my pnyudices were correct- 
ed, and a copious voluntary abstract of the HUtoire de PBgtise d 
de l*Emjnre, by le Sueur, may be placed in a middle line between 
■my childish and my manly studies. As soon as I was able to 
Converse with the natives, i began to feel some satisfaction in 
their company : my awkward timidity was polished and embold- 
ened; and I frequented, for tbe first time, assemblies of men and 
women. The acquaintance of tlie Favllliards prepared me by 
degrees for more elegant society. I was received with kiadaess 
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and indulgence in the best fiunUieB of Lausanne ; and it was in 
one of these that I formed an intimate ami lasting connexion 
with Mr. Deyverdon» a young man of an amiable temper and 
excellent understanding. In the arts of fencing and danring, 
small indeed was my proficiency ; and some months were idly 
wasted in the riding-schooL My unfitness to bodily exercise re- 
conciled me to a sedentary life, and the horse^ the favourite of 
my countrymen, never contributed to the pleasures of my youth. 
My <Aligaliuns to the lessons of Mr. Favilliard, gratitude h ill 
not suffer me to forget: he was endowed with a clear head and a 
warm heart ; his innate benevolence had assuaged the spirit olT 
the churrh ; he was rational because he was moderate : in the 
course of bis studies he had acquired a just though superficial 
knowledge of most branches of literature ; by long practice, he 
was skilled in the arts of teaching; and he laboured with assidu- 
ous patience to know the character, gain the affecticm, and open 
the mind of bis English pupil. As soon as we began to under* 
stand each other, he gently led me, from a blind and nndistin* 
guishing love of reading, into the path of instruction. I con- 
sented with pleasure that a portion of the roorning-rhours should 
be consecrated to a plan of miHlprn history and geography, and ' 
to the critical perusal of the French and Latin classics ; and at 
each sief I felt myself invigorated by the habits of applic .t nn 
and method. His prudence i^epressed and dissembled some 
youthful sallies ; and as soon as I was c^infirmed in the habits of 
industry and temperance, he gave the reins into my own hands. 
His favourable report of my behaviour and progress gradually 
obtained some latitude of action and expense ; and he wished to 
alleviate the hardships of my lodging and entertainiQent. The 
principles of philosophy were associated with the examples of 
taste ; and by a singular chance, the hook, as well as the man, 
which contributed the most efiectually to my education, has a 
stronger claim on my gratitude than on my admiration. Mr. De 
Crousaz, the adversary of Bayle and Pope, is not distinguished 
by lively fancy or profound reflection ; and even in his own coun- 
try, at the end of a few years, his name and writings are almost 
obliterated. But his philosophy had been formed fh the school 
of Locke, his divinity in that of Limborch and Le Clerc ; in a 
long and laborious life, several generations of pupils were taught 
to think, and even to write ; his lessons rescued the academy of 
Lausanne from Calvinistic prejudice ; and he had tb^ rare merit 
of diffusing a more liberal spirit among the clergy and people of 
the Pays dc Vaud. His system of logic, which in the last edi- 
tions has swelled to six tedious and prolix volumes, may be 
praised as a clear and methodical abridgment of the art of I'ea- 
soning, from our simple ideas to the most comydex operations of 
the human understanding. This system I studied, and meditated, 
and abstracted, till 1 have obtained the free command of an uai- 
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renal infttrament, which I Mon presumed to^ exeitiae ob my 
catholic opinions* Pavilliard was not unmindful that his first 
task, his most important duty» was to reclaim me from the erron 
of popery. The intermixture of sects has rendered the Swiss 
cler^ acute and learned on the topics of controversy ; and I have 
some of his letters^ in which he celebrates the dexterity of his 
attackf and my gradual concessions, after a firm and well-ma- 
naged defence. I was willing, and I am now willing, to allow 
him a handsome share of the honour of my coni«rsloi| : yet I 
must observe, that it was principally effected by my prirate re- 
flections; and I still remember my solitary transport at the dis- 
covery of a philosophical argument against the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation : thai the text of scripture, which seems to incul- 
cate the real presence, is attested only by a single sense — our 
sight; while the real presence itself is disproved by three of our 
senses — the sight, the touch, and the taste. The various articles 
of the Romish creed disappeared like a dream ; and after a full 
conviction, on Christmas-dav 1754, I received the sacrament in 
the church of Lausanne. It was here that I suspended my reli- 
gious inquiries, acquiescing with implicit belief in the tea^s and 
mysteries, which are adopted by the general consent of catho- 
lics and protestants. 

Such, from my arrival at Lausanne, daring the first eighteen 
or twenty months (July l753....March 1755), were my useful 
studies, the foundation of all my future improvements. But every 
man who rises above the common level has received two educa- 
tions : the first fi*ora his teachers; the second, more personal and 
more important, from himself. He will not, like the fanatics of 
the last age, define the moment of grace ; but he cannot forget the 
lera of his life, in which his mind has expanded to its proper form 
and diinensi(»ns. My worthy tutor had tlic gotid sen^ and modesty 
to discern how far he could be useful : as soon as he felt that I 
advanced beyond his speed and measure, he wisely left me to 
my genius ; and the hours of lesson were soon lost in the volun- 
tary labour of the whole morning, and sometimes of the whole 
day. The desire of prolonging ray time, gradually confirmed the 
salutary ha(foit of early rising; to whicli I have always adhered, 
with some regai-d to seasons and situations : hut it is happy for 
my eyes and my health, that my temperate ardour has never been 
seduced to trespass on the hours of the night. During the last 
three years of my residence at Lausanne, I may assume the me- 
rit of serious and solid application ; but 1 am tempted to distin- 
guish the last eight monttis of the year 1755, as the period of the 
mostextraordinary diligence and rapid progress*. In my French 

* JovRVA£, December 1755.]— In finishing this year, I must remark how fa- 
vourable it was to niy studies. In the space ofeight months, from the beginning 
of April, Ilearned the principles of drawing; made myself complete master of 
the Fieacb and Latin languages, wtt|i whieh I was very superficially acquaint- 
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and Latin translations I adopted an excellent method, which, 
from my own success, I would recommend to the imitation of 
students. I shose some classic writer, such as Cicero and Yertot, 
the most approved for purity and elegance of style. I translated, 
for instance, an epistle of Cicero into French ; and after throwing 
it aside, till the words and phrases were obliterated from my 
memory, I re-translated my French into such Latin as I could 
find i and then compared each sentence of my imperfect version, 
^ith the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Roman orator. A 
similar experiment was made on several pages of the Revolu- 
tions of Vertot ; I turned them into Latin, returned them after a 
sufficient interval into my own French, and again scrutinised ths 
resemblance or dissimilitude of the copy and the original. By 
degrees I was less ashamed, by degrees 1 was more satisfied 
with myself: and I persevered in the practice of these doubia 
translations, which filled several books, till I had acquired tha 
knowledge of both idioms, and the command at least of a cor- 
rect style. This useful exercise of writing was accompanied and 
succeeded hjthe more pleasing occupation of reading the best 
authors. The perusal of the Roman classics was at once my 
exercise and reward. Dr. Middfeton's History, which I then 
appreciated above its true value, naturally directrd me to the 
writings of Cicero. The most perfect editions, that of Olivets 
which may adorn the shelves of the rich, that of Emesti, which 
shonld iie on tlie table of the learned, were not in my power. 
For the familiar epistles I used the text and English commen- 
tary of Bishop Ross : but my general edition was that of Yer- 
burgius, published at Amsterdam in two large volumes in folio, 
with an indifferent choice of various notes. I read, with appli- 
cation and pleasure, all the epistles, aU the orations, and the 
most important treatises of rhetoric and pliilosophy ; and as I 
read, I applauded the observation of QuintiUian, that every stu- 
dent may judge of his own proficiency, by the satisfaction which 
he receives from the Roman orator. I tasted the beauties of lan- 
guage, I breathed the spirit of freedom, and! imbibed fh>m his 
precepts and examples the public and private sense of a man. 
Cicero in Latin, and Xenophon in Greek, are indeed the two 
ancients whom I would first propose to a liberal scholar; not only 
for the merit of their style and sentiments, but for the admira- 
ble lessons, which may be applied almost to every situation of 

ed before, and wrote and translated a great deal in both ; read Cicero't Bptf« 
ties ad FamiliareB» hii Brutus, all his Orationst his Dialogues de Amicitii^ 
and De Senectute ; Terence, twice ; and Pliny's Epistles. In French, Gtan- 
none's History of Naples, and I'Abb^ Banntes's Mythology, snd M. de Boehat's 
Me moires sur la Suisse, snd wrote a very ample relation of my tour. Ilikewise 
began to study Greek, and went through the Grammar. I begun to make ve- 
ry larg^ colleotions of what I read. But what I esteem most of all, from the 
perusal and meditaiion of De Crousaz*s Logic, 1 not only understood the prin* 
ciples of that science, but formed my mind to a habit of thinking and reason* 
log I had no idea of before. / 
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public and private lifn. Cicero's Epiatlen may in particular affbrd 
tlie models of ever^ form of correspondencies from the careless 
etfusions of tenderness and friendship, to tlie weii-f^arded de- 
claration (;f disciTct and dignified resentment. After finishing 
this great author, a lihrary of eloquence and rea^tn, I formed a 
more extensive plan of reviewing the Latin classics*, under the 
four divisions of, 1. historians, 2.p<»et8# 3. orators, and 4* plii- 
L)Sophf*rs» in a chronological series, from the days of Piautus and 
Sallusr, to the decline of the language and empire of tUme : and 
this plan, in the last twenty-seven months of my residence at 
Lausanne (January 1756....April 17^8), I nearly accomplisbed. 
^Tor was this review, however rapid, either hasty or superficial. 
I indulged myself in a second, and even a third perusal of Te- 
rence, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, &c. and studied to imbibe the 
sense and spirit most congenial to my own. I never Buffered a 
difficult or corrupt passage to escaiie, till I had viewed it in every 
light of which it was susceptible : though often disappointed, I 
always consulted the most learned or ingenious commentators, 
Torrentius and Dacier on Horace, Catrou and Servius on Vir- 
gil, Lipsius on Tacitus, Meziriac on Ovid, &c. ; and in the ar- 
dour of my inquiries, I embraced a large circle of historical and 
critical erudition. My abstracts of each book were made in the 
French language : my observations often branched into particu- 
lar essays ; and I can still read, without contempt, a dissertation 
of eight folio pagi s on eight lines (287....394<) of the fourth 
Georgic of Virgil. Mr. Dey verdun, my friend, whose name wHl 
be frequently repeated, had joined with equal zeal, though not 
with equal perseverance, in the same undertaking. To htm every 
tliought, every composition, was instantly communicated ; with 
him I enjoyed the benefits of a free conversation on the topics 
of our common studies. 

But it is scarcely possible for a mind endowed with any active 
curiosity to be long conversant with the Latin classics, without 
aspiring to know the Greek originals, whom they celebrate mb 
their masters, and of whom they so warmly recommend the 
study and imitation : 

Vos exemplaria Grseca 

Nocturna versate manu, vcrsate diurna. 

It was now that I regretted the early years which had been 
wasted in sickness or idleness, or mere idle reading ; that I con- 
demned the perverse method of our sclioolmastei-s, who, by first 
teaching the mother-language, might descend with so much ease 
and perspicuity to the origin and etymology of a derivative idiom. 

♦ JouBirii., January 1756 ]— I determined to re:»d over tlie Latin authors id 
order j and read ihis year, Virgil, S:.ilu8t, L.vy, \ elleiua Paterculus, Valerius 
MaxiiT.us, Tacitus, Suetonius, Qulnlus Curtiiis, Justin, Florus, Piautus, Te- 
rence, and LucriiUus. 1 also cead and meditated Locke Dpoa the Under- 
standing. 
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In thf$ nineteenth year of my age I determined to supply this 
defect ; and the iesso'hs of Pavilliard again contributed to smooth 
the entrance of tte way* the Greek alphabet, the j^ramtnar, and 
the pronunciation according to the French accent. At my earnest 
request we presumeii to open the Iliad; and 1 had the pleasure 
of beholding, though darkly and through a glass, the true image 
of Hosier, whom I hgd long since admired in an English dress. 
After my tutor had left me to myself, I worked my way through 
about half the Iliads and afterwards interpreted alone a large 
portion of Xenophon and Herodotus. But my ardour, destitute 
of aid and emulation, was gradually cooled, and, from the bar- 
ren task of searching words in a lexicon, I withdrew to the free 
and familiar conversation of Virgil and Tacitus. Yet in my re- 
sidence at Lausanne I had laid a solid foundation, which enabled 
me, in a more propitious season, to prosecute the study of Gre- 
cian literature. 

From a blind idea of the usefulness of such abstract sciencey 
my father had been desirous, and even pressing, that I should 
devote some time to the mathematics ; nor could I refuse to 
comply with so reasonable a wish. During two winters I at- 
tended (he private lectures of Monsieur de Traytorrens, who 
explained the elements of algebra and geometry, as far as the 
conic sections of the Marquis de PHopital, and appeared satisfied 
with my diligence and improvement*. But as my childish pro- 
pensity for numbers and calculations was totally extinct, I was 
content to receive the passive impression of my Professor's lec- 
tures, without any active exercise of my own powers. As soon 
as I understood tlie principles, I relinquished for ever the pur* 
suit of the mathematics ; not can 1 lament that I desisted, be- 
fore my mind was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstra* 
tion, so destructive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which 
must, however, determine the actions and opinions of our lives. 
I listened with more pleasure to ttie proposal of studying the 
law of nature and nations, which was tauglit in the academy of 
Lausanne by Mr. Vicat, a professor of some learning and repu- 
tation. But, instead of attending his public or private course^ I 
preferred in my closet the lessons of his masters, and my own 

* JrtuRKAL, January 1757.]-*! began to study algebra under M. de Traytor- 
rens; went thpo'igh the elements ofalpfebra and geometry, and the ^ree first 
h'»oks of the Marquis de TEIdpital's Conic Sections. 1 also read TibuUus, 
Catullus, Propertius, Horace (with r):«cier'8 and Torrent ius's notes), Virgil, 
Ovid's Epistles, witli Meziriac's Comnieniary, the Ars Amandi, and the Ele- 
gies; likewise the Augustus and Tiberius of Suetonius, and a Latin transla- 
tion of Dion Cassius, from the death of Julius Cxia^* to the death of Augustas. 
I also continued my correspondence begun last year with M. AUamand of 
Bex, and the Professor Breitinger ot Zurich ; and opened a new one wiih the 
Professor Gesner of Gottin.c^en. 

N.B Last year Hud this, 1 read Si. John's Gospel, with partof Xenophon's 
Cyropoedia ; the Uiad, and Herodotus: but, upon the whole, 1 rather neglect- 
ed roy Gree^. 
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reason. Without being diA^isted by Orotiofl or PaffendorT, I 
studied in their writings the duties of a man* the rights of a 
Citizen, the theorj of justice (it is, alas! a theory), and the laws 
of peace and nvar, which have had some influence on the pract!ce 
of modem Europe. My fatijs^es were alleviated by the good 
sense of ttieir commentator Barbeyrac. Lockers Treatise of 
Grovernment instructed me in the knowledgs of Whig principles, 
which are rather founded in reason than experience;. but my 
delight was in tlie frequent perusal of Montesquieu, whose ener- 
gy of style, and boldness of hypothesis, were powerful to avraken 
and stiaiuiate the genius of the age. The logic of De Crousaz 
had prepared me to engage with his master Locke, and his an- 
tagonist Bayle ; of whom the former may be used as a bridky 
and the latter applied as a spur, to the curiosity of a young phi- 
losopher. According to the nature of their respective works* 
the schools of argument>nd objection, I carefully went tbrouga 
the Essay on Hitman Understanding, and occasionally consulted 
the most interesting articles of the Philosophic Dictionary. In 
the infancy of my reason I turned over, as an idle amusement* 
the most serious and important treatise : in its maturity, the 
roost trifling performance could exercise my taste or judgment; 
and more than once 1 have been led by a novel into a deep and in- 
structive train of thinking. But I cannot forbear to mention three 
particular books, since tliey may have. remotely contributed to 
form the historian of the Roman Empire. 1. Prom the Provihcial 
Letters of Pascal, which almost every year I have perused with 
new pleasure, I learned to nianage the wea|)on of grave and t4^m- 
perate irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity* S. The 
Life of Julian, by the Abbe de la Bleterie, first introduced me 
to the man and the times ; and I should be glad to recover ray 
first essay on the truth of the miracle which stopped the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple of Jerusalem. 3. fn Oiannone's Civil His* 
tory of Naples, I observed with a critical eye the progress and 
abuse of sacerdotal |iower, and the revolutions of Italy in the 
darker ages. This various reading, which I now conducted 
with discretion, was digested, according to the precept and model 
of Mr. Locke, into a large common-place book; a practicct how- 
ever, which I do not stremtously recommend. The action of 
tlie pen will doubtless imprint an idea on the mind as welt as on 
the paper : but I much question whether the benefits of this la- 
borious method are adequate to the waste of time ; and I must 
agree with Dr. Johnson, (Idler, No. 74) •* that what is tHrice 
<* read, is commonly better remembered, than what is trans- 
«< cribed.'* 

During two years, if I forget some boyish excursions of a day 
or a week, 1 was fixed at Lausanne ; but at the end of the third 
summer, my father consented that I should mak.e the tour of 
Switzerland with Pavilliard : and our short absence of one month 
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(September Slst-^October 20th» 1755) was a reward and relax- 
ation of my assiduous studies. The fashion of climbing tlie 
mountains and reviewing the Glaciers^ had not yet beenMntro* 
dured by foreign travellers, who seek the sublime beautief of 
nature. Bgt the political face of the country is not less diversi* 
* fied by the forms and spirit of so many various republics* from 
the jealous government of the few to the licentious freedom of 
the many. I contemplated with pleasure the new prospects of 
men and manners ; though my conversation with the natives 
would have been more free and instructive^ had I possessed the 
Grermauy as well as the Fi*ench language. We passed tlirongh 
most of the principal towns of Switzerland ; Neufchatel, Bionne^ 
Soleurre, Aran, Baden, Zurich, Basil, and Bern. In every place 
we visited the churches, arsenals, libraries, and all the most 
eminent persons; and aftermy return, I digested my notes in 
fourteen or fifteen sheets of a French joiurnal, which I despatched 
to my father, as a proof that my time and his money had not 
been mis-spent. Had I found this journal among his papers, I 
might be tempted to select some passages : but I will not trans« 
cribe the printed accounts, and it may be sufficient to notice a 
remarkable spot, which left a deep and lasting impression on my 
memory. From Zurich we proceeded to the Benedictine Abbey 
of Einfidlen, more commonly styled Our Lady of the Hermits* 
I wa» astonished by the profuse ostentation of riches in the poor* 
est corner of Europe ; amidst a savage scene of woods and moun* 
tains, a palace appears to have been erected by magic ; and it 
was erected by the potent magic of religion. A crowd of palm- 
ers and votaries was prostrate before the altar. The (itie and 
worship of the Mother of God provoked my indignation ; and 
tlie lively naked image of superstition suggested to me, as in the 
same place it had done to Zuingliu8> the most pressing argument 
for the reformation of the church. About two years after this 
tour, I passed at Geneva a useful and agreeable month; but this 
excursion, and some short visits in the Pays de Vaud, did not 
materially interrupt my studies and sedentary life at Lausanne. 
My thirst of improvement, and the. languid state of science at 
Lausanne, soon prompted me to solicit a literary correspondence 
with several men of learning, whom I had not an opportunity of 
personally consulting^ 1. In the perusal of Livy, (xxx. 44.) I 
had been stopped by a sentence in a speech of Hannibal, which 
cannot be reconciled by any torture with his character or argu- 
ment. The commentators dissemble, or confess their perplexity. 
It occurred to me, that the change of a single letter, by substi- 
tuting otio instead of odto, might restore a clear and consistent 
sense ; but I wished to weigh my emendation in scales less par- 
tial than my own. I addressed myself to M. Crevier, the suc- 
cessor of B^llin, and a professor in the university of Paris, who 
had publiished a large and valuable edition of Livy# flis answer 
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was speedy and polite; he praised my ingeaiiityy and adoyfed 
my conjecture. 2. 1 maintained a Latin correspondence, at first 
anonymous, and afterwards in my own name, with Professor 
Breitinger of Zurich, the learned editor of a Septua^int Bible. 
In our frequent letters we discussed many questions of antiquity^ 
many passages of the Latin classics. I pro|M>sed my interpreta- ^ 
tions and amendments. His censures* for he did not spare my 
tK>idness of conjecture, were shat*p and strong ; and I was en- 
couraged by the consciousness of my stre ngtti, when I could 
stand in free debate against a critic of such eminence and erudi- 
tion. S. 1 corresponded on similiar topics with the celebrated 
Professor Mattiiew Gesner, of the university of &»ttingen ; and 
be accepted as courteously as the two former, the invitation of 
an unknown jouth. But his abilities might possibly be decayed ; 
bis elaborate letters were feeble and prolix ; and when I asked 
bis prf»per direction, the vain old iilan covered half a she^t of 
paper with the foolish enumeration of his titles and officfs. 4. 
These Professors of Paris, Zurich, and Gottingen, were stran- 
gers, whom I presumed to address on the credit of their name ; 
but Mr. Allamand, Minister at Bex, was my personal friend^ 
with whom I maintained a moi*e free and interesting correspon- 
dence. He was a master of language, of scient e, and« above all, 
of dispute ; and his acute and flexible logic couid support, with 
equal address, and perhaps with equal indifference, the adverse 
sides of every possible question, ilis spirit was active, but his 
pen had been indolent. Mr. Allamand had exposed himself to 
much scandal and reproach, by an anonymous letter (1743) to 
the Protestants of France; in which iie labours to persuade them 
that pahlic woi'ship is tiie exclusive right and duty of the state, 
and that their numerous assemblies of dissenters and rebels were 
not authorised by the law or the gospel. His style is animated, 
bis arguments specious; and if ttie papist may seem Ut lurk under 
the mask of a protestant, the pJiilnsoplier is concealed under the 
disguise of a pa]Mflt. After some trials in France and Holland, 
which were deleated by his fortune or his character, a genius 
that might have enlightened f>r deludt^d the world, was buried 
in a country living, unknown to fame, and discontented with 
mankind. Mst mcryiculus in pagOf et rusticos dedpit. As often 
as private or ecclesiastical business called him to Lausanne, 1 
enjoyed the pleasure and benefit of his conversation, and we were 
mutually flattered by our attention to earh other. Our corres- 
pondence, in his absence, chiefly turned on Locke's metaphysics, 
which he attacked^ and I defended ; the origin of ideas, the prin- 
ciples of evidence ; and the doctrine of libeii:y ; 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

By fencing with so skilful a master, I acquired some dexterity 
ia the 4i8e of my philosophic weapons; but I was still tlie slave 
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of education and prejadice. He had some measores to keep ; 
and I much suspect that he never shewed me the true colours of 
his secret scepticism. 

Before I was recalled from Switzerland, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the most extraordinary man of the age ; a poet, an his- 
torian, a philosopher, who lias filled thirty quartos^ of prose and 
verse^ witix his various productions, often excellent, and always 
entertaining. Need I add the name of Voltaire ? Atler forfeit- 
■US' by his own misconduct, the friendship of the first of kings, 
he retired, at the age of sixty, with a plentiful fortune, to a 
free and beautiful country, and resided two winters (1757 
and 1758) in the town or neighbourhood of Lausanne. ' My de- 
sire of beholding Voltaire, whom I then rated above his real 
magnitude, was easily gratified. He received me with civility as 
an English youth ; but I cannot boast of any peculiar notice or 
distinction, VtrgUium vidi tantum* 

The ode which he composed on his first arival on the banks 
of the Leman Lake, Maison d^^ristippe I O Jardin d* Epicure, 
^c. had been imparted as a secret to the gentleman by whom I 
was introduced. He allowed me to read it twice ; 1 knew it by 
heart; and as my discretion was not equal to my memory, tlie 
author was soon displeased by the circulation of a copy. In 
writing this trivial anecdote, I wished to observe whether my 
memory was impaired, and I have the comfort of finding that 
every line of the poem is still engraved In fresh and indelible 
characters. The highest gratification which I derived from Vol- 
taire^s residence at Lausanne, was the uncommon circumstance 
of hearing a great poet declaim his own productions on the stage. 
He had formed a company of gentlemen and ladies, some of 
whom were not destitute of talents. A decent theatre was 
framed at Monrepos, a country-house at the end of a suburb ; 
dresses and scenes were provided at the expense of the actors ; 
and the author directed the rehearsals with the zeal and atten- 
tion of paternal love. In two successive winters his tragedies of 
Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and his sentimental comedy of the En* 
fant Prodigue, were played at the theatre of Monrepos. Voltaire 
represented the characters best adaj^ed to his years, Lusignan, 
Alvarez, Benassar, Euphemon. His declamation was fashioned 
to the pomp and cadence of the old stage ; and he expressed the 
enthusiasm of poetry, rather than the feelings of nature. My'ar- 
dour, which soon became conspicuous, seldom failed of procur- 
ing me a ticket. The habits of pleasure fortified my taste for the 
French theatre, and that taste has perhaps abated my idolatry 
for the gigantic genius of Shakspeare, which is inculcated from 
our infkncy as the first duty of an Englishman. The wit and 
philosoptiy of Voltaire, his table and theatre, refined, in a visible 
degree, the manners of Lausanne ; and, however addicted to 
study, I enjoyed my share of the amusements of society. After 
VOL. VIII. 3 E 
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the reiirMentation of Monrepos I sometimes supped with the 
ictore. I was now familiar in somoy and acquainted in many 
houses : and my evenings were generally devoted to cards and 
oonversation» either in private parties or noroerous assemblies. 
I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when 1 approach 
the delicate subject of my early love. By this word I do not 
mean' the polite attention, the gallantry, without hope or design, 
which has originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven 
with the texture of French manners. I understand by this 
passion the union of desire, friendship, and tenderness^ which is 
inflamed by a single female, which prefers her to the rest of her 
sex, and which seeks her possession as the supreme or the sole 
happiness of our being. I need not blush at recollecting the ob- 
ject of my choice ; and though my love was disappointed of suc- 
cess, I am rather proud that I was once capable of feeling such a 
pure and exalted sentiment. The personal attractions of Made- 
moiselle Susan Curchod were embellished hy the virtues and ta- 
lents of tlie mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was 
respectable. Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her 
religion to her country. The profession of her father did not 
extinguish the moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he 
lived content with a small salary and laborious duty, in the ob- 
scure lot of minister of Grassy, in the mountains that separate 
the Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy*. In the soli- 
tude of a sequestered village he bestow^ a liberal, and even 
learned, education on his only daughter. She surpassed his 
hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and languages ; and in 
her short visits to some relations at Lausanne, the wit, the beau- 
ty, and erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were the theme of 
universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awakened my 
curiosity; I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedan- 
try, lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in 
manners ; and the first sudden emotion was fortified by the 

• Extractt/mm the Journal 

March 1T57.—1 wmtc some critical observations upon Plaatiu. 

March 8th. — I wrote a lone dissertation on some lines ofVirgtL 

June.— I saw Mademoiselle Curchod— Omma vincit amor, et nag cedamut 
amofi. 

Aug^ust. — ^T went to Grassy, and staid two days. 

Sept. 15th.— I went to Geneva. 

Oct. I5th.-*I came back to Lausanne, having passed throuf^h Grassy. 

Nov. 1st. — I went to visit M. de Wattevllle at Lota, and saw Mademoiselle 
Curchod in my way throng'h RoUe. 

Nov. 17th. — I went to Grassy, and staid there six days. 

Jan. 1758. — In ihe three first months of this year I read Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, finished the conic sections with M. de Traytorrens, and went as far 
as the infinite series; 1 likewise read Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, aod 
wrote my critical observations upon it. 

Jan. 2od. — I saw Alzire acted by the society at Monrepos. Voltaire acted 
Alvarez ; D'Hermanches, Zamore ; de St. Cierge^ Guaman ; M.de Geoti), Mod- 
teze i and Madame Oenys, Alzire. 
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habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She per* 
mitted me to make her two or three visits at her father's house* 
I passed some happy days there, in the mountains Of Burgun* 
dy, and her parents honourably encouraged the connexion. In 
a calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in 
her bosom ; site listened to the voice of truth and passion, and I 
might presume to hope that I had made some impression on a 
virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I indulged my dream 
of felicity: but on my return to England, I soon discovered that 
my father would not hear of this strange alliance, and that with- 
ottt bis consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After a pain- 
ful struggle I yielded to my fate : I sighed as a lover, I obeyed 
aa a son*; my wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, 
and the habits of a new life. My cure waa accelerated by a faith- 
ful report of the tranqtiillity and cheerfulness of the lady herself, 
and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. The minister 
of Crassy soon afterwarfis died ; his stipend died with him ; his 
daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, 
she earned a hard subsistence for herself and her mother; but in 
her lowest distress she maintained a spotless reputation, and a 
dignified behaviour. A rich banker of Paris, a citizen of Gene- 
ra, had the good fortune and good sense to discover and possess 
this inestimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste and luxury 
she resisted the temptations of wealth, as she had sustained the 
hardships of indigence. The genius of her husband has exalted 
him to the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every change 
of prosperity and disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a 
faithful friend ; and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of 
M. Neckar, the minister, and perhaps the legislator, of the 
French monarchy. 

Whatsoever have been the fruits of my education, they must 
be ascribed to the fortunate banishment which placed me at 
Lausanne. I have sometimes applied to my own fate the verses 
of Pindar, which remind an Olympic champion that his victory 
was the consequence of his exile ; and that at home, like a do- 
mestic fowl, bis days might have rolled away inactive or inglo- 
rious. 

...... MTOt »Ai »r§A Mtp 

*A»xii»c rifjLA KctTtipvkxofoiin itUmn. 
. £/ fin o-ldLci^ dLyljAiufA 
, KVA0-MC «tfcf^f 9rAT^«(.f Ob/mp. xii. 

* See CEuvres de Rousseau, torn. x3E^Ki.'p. 88, 89, octavo edition. As an 
author I shaU not appeal .fcorn 'the jud^mentt or taste, or caprice 'of Jean 
Jaque9 : but that extraordinary man; whom 1 admire and pity, should have 
been less precipitate in' col\demning the moral character and conduct of a 
fltraoger. 

f Thus, like the crested bird of Mars, at home 
fiiiffagr'^i in foul domestic jars. 
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If my childish revolt against the relif^on of my comitry had 
not stripped me in time of my academic gown^ the five important 
yearst st» liberally improved in the studies and conversation of 
Lausanne^ would have been steeped in port and prejudice among 
the monks of Oxford. Had the fatig^ue of idleness compelled me 
to read, the path of learning would not have been enlightened bj 
a ray of philosophic fi*eedom. 1 should have 'grown to manhood 
ignorant of the life and language of Europe, and my knowledge 
of the world would have been confined to an English cloister. 
But my religious error fixed me at Lausanne, in a stsrte of ban- 
ishment and disgrace. The rigid course of discipline and absti- 
nence, to which I was conderanetl, invigorated the constitution 
of my mind and body ; poverty and pride estranged me frommy 
countrymen* One mischief, however, and in their eyes a serions 
and irreparable mischief, was derived from the success of mj 
Swiss education : 1 had ceased to be an Englishnmn. At the 
flexible period of youth, from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, 
my opinions, habits, and sentiments were cast in a foreign mould; 
the faint and distant remembrance of England was almost obli- 
terated ; my native language was grown less familiar ; and I 
should have cheerfully accepted Hie oflTer of a moderate inde- 
pendence on the terms of perpetual exile. By the good sense 
and temper of Pavilliard my yoke was insensibly lightened : be 
left me master of my time and actions ; but he could neither 
change my situation, nor increase my allowance^ and with the 
^^>grrs8 of my years and reason I impatiently sighed for the 
moment of my deliverance. At length, in the Spring of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty*eight, my father signiiied 
his permission and his pleasure that I should immediately re- 
turn home. We were then in the midst of a war : the resent- 
ment of the French at our taking their ships without a declara- 
tion, had rendered that polite nation somewhat peevish and dif- 
ficult. They denied a passage to English travellers, and the road 
through Germany was circuitous, toilsome, and perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of the armies, exposed to some danger. In tbii 
perplexity, two Swiss officers of my acquaintance in the Datch 
service, who were returning to their garrisons, offered tp con- 
duct me through France as one of tlieir companions ; nor did ve 
sufficiently reflect that my borrowed name and regimentals 
might have been considered, Iq case of a discovery, *in a very se- 
rious light. I took my leave of Lausanne on the lllh of Aprili 

And wasted with intesttae wars. 
Inglorious had'st thou spent thy ▼ig'rous bloom : 

Had not seditioniB civil broils 
Bzpell'd thee from thy native Cretet 

And driv'n thee with more glorious toils 
Th* Obfn^c crown in Pmo'* pUin to meet. 
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ITBS, with a Qixtore of joy and regret^ in the firm res^Iutioh of 
reTisitingf as a many the persons and places which bad been so 
dear to my youth. We travelled slowly, but pleasantly, in a 
hired coach, over the bilk of Franche-compte and the fertilo 
province of Lorraine, and passed, without accident or inquiry^ 
through several fortified towns of the French frontier : from 
thence we entered the wild Ardennes of the Austrian dutchy of 
Luxembourg ; and after crossing the Mouse at Liege, we tra- 
versed the heaths of Brabant, and reached, on the fifteenth day> 
our Dutch garrison of Bois le Due. In our passage through 
Nancy, my eye was gratified by the aspect of a regular and 
beautiful city, the work of Stanislaus, who, after the storms of 
Polish royalty, reposed in the love and gratitude of his new 
subjects of Lorraine. In our halt at Maestricht I visited Mr. do 
Beaufort, a learned critic, who was known to me by his specious 
arguments against the five first centuries of the Roman History, 
After dropping my regimental companions, I stepped aside to 
visit Rotterdam and the Hague. I wished to have observed a 
country, the monument of freedom and industry ; but my dajra 
were numbered, and a longer delay would have been ungrace- 
ful. I hastened to embark at the Brill, landed the next day at 
Harwich, and proceeded to London, where my father awaited 
my airivaU The whole term of my first absence from England 
was four years ten months and fifteen days. 

In the prayers of the church our personal concerns are judi- 
ciously reduced to the threefold distinction of mind, bodyf and 
e$tate. The sentiments of the mind excite and exercise our so* 
cial sympathy. The review of my moral and literary character 
is the most interesting to myself and to the public ; and I may 
expatiate, without reproach, on my private studies ; since they 
have produced the public writings, which can alone entitle me 
to the esteem and friendship of my readers. The experience of 
the world inculcates a discreet reserve on the subject of our per- 
son and estate, and we soon learn that a free disclosure of our 
riches or proverty would provoke the malice of envy, or encour- 
age the insolence of contempt. 

The only person in England whom I was impatient to see 
was my aunt Porten, the affectionate guardian of my tender 
years. I hastened to her house in College-street, Westminster; 
and the evening was spent in the effusions of joy and confidence. 
It was not without some awe and apprehension that I approach* 
ed the presence of my father. My infancy, to speak tlie truths 
had been neglected at home ; the severity of his look and lan- 
guage at our last parting still dwelt on my memory ; nor could 
I form any notion of his character, or my probable reception. 
They were both more agreeable than I could expect. Tlie do* 
mestic discipline of our ancestors has been relaxed by tliephilo- 
Aophy and softness of the age j and if my father remembered 
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that he had trembled before a stern parent^ it was only to adopt 
with hifl own son an upposite mode of behaviour. He received 
me as a man and a ftiend ; all constraint was banished at oar 
first interview, and we ever afterwards continued on the same 
terms of easy and equal politeness. He applauded the success of 
my education; every word and action was expressive of the most 
cordial affection ; and our lives would have passed without a cloud 
if his economy had been equal to his fortune, or if his fortune 
had been equal to his desires. Durin)^ my absence he had mar- 
ried his second wife, Miss Dorothea Patton, who was introduced 
to me with the most unfavourable prejudice. I considered his 
second mnrriage as an a(*t of displeasure, and I was disposed to 
hate the rival of my mother. But the injustice was in my own 
fancy, and the imaginary monster was an amiable and deserving 
woman. I could not be mistaken in the firat view of her under- 
standing, her knowledge, and the elegant spirit of her conversa- 
tion ; her p<ilite welcome, and her assiduous care to study and 
gratify my wishes, announced at least that the surface would be 
smooth : and my suspicions of art and falsehood were gradu- 
ally dispelled by the ftdl discovery of her warm and exquisite 
sensibility. After some reserve on my side, our minds asso- 
ciated in confidence and friendship ; and as Mrs. Gibbon had 
neither children nor the hopes of children, we more easily adopt- 
ed the tender names and genuine characters of mother and of 
sun. By the indulgence of these parents, I was left at liberty to 
consult my taste or reason in the choice of place, of company, 
and of amusements ; and my excursions were bounded only by 
the limits of the island, and the measure of my income* Some 
faint efforts were made to procure me the employment of secre- 
tary to a foreign embassy ; and I listened to a scheme which 
would again tiave transported me to the continent. Mrs. Gibbon, 
with seeming wisdom, exhorted me to take chambers in the 
Temple, and devote my leisure to the study of the law. I can- 
not ivpent of having neglected her advice. Few men, without 
the spur of necessity, have resolution to fprce their way through 
the thorns and thickets of that gloomy labyrinth. Nature had 
not endowed me with the bold and ready eloquence which makes 
iUielf heard amirlst the tumult of the bar; and I should probably 
have been diverted from the labours of literature, without ac- 
quiring the fame or fortune of a successful pleader. I had no 
need to call to my aid the regular duties of a profession ; every 
day, every hour, was agreeably filled; nor have I known, like so 
many of my countrymen, the tediousness of an idle life. 

Of the two years (May 1758 — ^May 1760), between my re- 
turn to En'gtand and the embodying of the Hampshire militia, I 
passed about nine months in London, and the remainder in the 
country. The metropolis affords many amusements, which are 
open to all. It is itself an astonishing and perpetual spectacle to 
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the curious eje ; and each taste, each sense may be gratified b j 
the variety of objects which will occur in the long circuit of a 
morning walk. I assiduously frequented the theatres at a Tcry 
propitious sera of the stage^ when a constellation of excellent ac- 
tors, both in tragedy and comedy, was eclipsed by the meridian 
brightness of Garrick, in the maturity of bis judgment, and 
-vigour of his performance. The pleasures of a town-life are 
within the reach of every man who is regardless of his health, 
his money, and his company. By the contagion of example I 
was sometimes seduced ; but the better habits wliich I had form- 
ed at Lausanne, induced me to seek a more elegant and rational 
society ; and if my search was less easy and successful than I 
might have hoped, I shall at present impute the failure to the 
disadvantages of my situation and character. Had the rank and 
fortune of my parents given them an annual establishment in 
London, their own bouse would have introduced me to a nu- 
merous and polite circle of acquaintance. But my father^s taste 
had always preferred tlie highest and the lowest corops(ny, for 
which he was equally qualified; and after a twelve years retire- 
ment, he was no longer in the memory of the great witti whom 
he had associated. I found myself a stranger in the midst of a 
-vast and unknown city ; and at my entrance into life I was re- 
duced to some dull family parties, and some scattered connex- 
ions which were not such as I should have chosen for myself. 
The most useful friends of my father were the Mallets: they re- 
ceived me withicivility and kindness, at first on his account, and 
afterwards on my own; and (if I may use Lord Chesterfield's 
words) I was soon domesticated in their house. Mr. Mallet, a 
name among the English poets, is praised by an unforgiving ene 
my, for the ease and elegance of his conversation, and his wife 
was not destitute of wit or learning. By his assistance I was in- 
troduced to lady Hervey, the mother of the present earl of Bris- 
tol. Her age and infirmities confined her at-home; her dinners 
:were select ; in the evening her house was open to the best com- 
pany of both sexes and all nations ; nor was I displeased at her 
preference and afi*ectation of the manners, the language, and the 
literature of France. But my progress in the English world was 
in general left to my own efforts, and those efforts were languid 
and slow. I had not been endowed by art or nature with those 
happy gifts of confidence and address, which unlock every door 
and every. bosom; nor would it be reasonable to complain of 
the just consequences of my sickly childhood, foreign education, 
and reserved temper. While coaches were rattling through 
Bond-street, I have^passed many a solitary evening in my lodg«> 
ing with my books. My studies were sometimes interrupted by 
a sigh, which I breathed towards Lausanne } and on the ap- 
proach of Spring, I withdrew without reluctance from the noisy 
and extensive scene of crowds without company, and dissipation 
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without pleasure. In each of the twenty-S?e jean of ny ac- 
quaintance with London (17^8 — 1783) the prospect ^^diidiy 
brightened ; and this onfarourable picture most properly belongs 
to the first period after my return from Switzerland. 

My father's residence in Hampshire, where I have passed 
many light, and some heavy hours, was at Burtton, near Peters- 
field, one mile from the Portsmouth road, and at (lie easj dis- 
tance of fifty-eight miles from London. An old mansion^ in a 
state of decay, had been converted into the fashion and conveni- 
ence of a modem house : and if strangers had nothing to see, the 
inhabitants had little to desire. The spot was not happily chosen, 
at the end of the village and the bottom of the hill : but the aspect 
of the adjacent grounds was various and cheerful ; the downs 
commanded a noble prospect, and the long hanging woods in 
sight of the house could not perhaps have been improved by art 
or expense. My father kept in his fiwn hands the whole of the 
estate, and even rented some additional land ; and whatsoeTcr 
might be the balance oi profit and loss, the farm supplied him 
with amusement and plenty. The produce maintained a number 
of men and horses, which were multiplied by the intermixtore of 
domestic and rural servants ; and In the intervals of labour the 
favourite team, a handsome set of bays or greys, was harnessed 
to the coach. The economy of the house was regulated by tho 
taste and prudence of Mrs. Gibbon. She prided herself in the 
elegance of lier occ^isional dinners^ and from the uncleanly ava* 
rice of Madame Pavilliard, 1 was suddenly transported to the 
daily neatness and luxury of an English table. Our immediate 
neighbourhood was rare and rustic ; but from the verge of our 
liiils, as far as Chichester and Goodwood, the western district of 
Sussex was interspersed with noble seats and hospitable families) 
with whom we cultivated a friendly, and might have enjoyed a 
very frequent, intercourse. As my stay at Buriton was always 
voluntary, I was received and dismissed with smiles ; but the 
Comforts of my retirement did not depend on the ordinary pieit- 
Bures of the country. My father could never inspire me with 
bis love and knowledge of farming. I never handled a gun, I 
seldom mounted an horse ; and my philosophic walks were soon 
terminated by a shady bench, where I was long detained by the 
sedentary amusement of reading or meditation. At home I oc- 
cupied a pleasant and spacious apartment ; the library oa the 
same floor was soon considered as my peculiar domain ; and I 
night say with truth, that I was never less alone than when by 
myself. My sole complaint, which I piously suppressed, arose 
from the kind restraint imposed on the freedom of my time. By 
tiie habit of early rising I always secured a sacred portion of the 
day, and many scattered moments were stolen and employed by 
my studious industry. But tlie family hours of breakfast, of 
dinner^ of tea, and of supper^ were regular and bag : after break- 
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fast Mrs. Gibban expected my company in her dre^ing-room ^ 
after tea my father claimed my conversation and the perusal of 
the newspapers; and in the midst of an interesting work [ was 
often calhul down to receive the visit of some idle neighbours. 
Their dinners and visits required^in due season, a similar return ; 
and I dreaded the jieriod of t!ie full moon, wiiich was usually re- 
served for our more distant excursions. I could not refuse at- 
tending my father, in the summer of 1759, to the races at St(ick* 
bridge, Reading, and Odiara, where he had entered a horse for 
the hunter's plate ; and I was not displeased with the sight of 
our Olympic games, the beauty of the spot, the fleetness of the 
horses, and the gay tumult of the numerous spectators. As soon 
as tiie militia business was agitated, many days were tediously 
consumed in meetings of deputy-lieutenants at Petersfield, Al- 
ton, and Winchester. In the close of tlie same year, 1759, Sir 
Simeon (then Mr.) Stewart attempted an unsuccessful contest 
tor tlie county of Southampton, against Mr. Legge, Chancellor 
of (he Exchequer; a well-known contest, in which Lord Bute's 
influence was first exerted and censured. Our canvass at Ports- 
mouth and Gosport lasted several days; but the interruption of 
my studies was compensated in some degree by the spectacle of 
English manners^ and the acquisition of some practical know- 
led.e;e. 

If in a more domestic or more dissipated scene my application 
was somewhat relaxed, the love of knowledge was inflamed and 
gratified by the command of books; and I compared the poverty 
of Lausanne with the plenty of London. My fathei^'s study at 
Buriton was stufied with much trash of the last age, with much 
iii,2;h church diTinity and politics, which have long since gone to 
tiielr.propcr place : yet it contained some valuable editions of the 
classics and the fathers, the choice, as it stiould seem, of Mr, 
Law; and many English publications of the times had been oc« 
casionally added. From this slender beginning I have gradu- 
ally formed a numerous and select library, the foundation of my 
works, and the best comfort of my life, both at home and abroad. 
On the receipt of the first quarter, a large share of my allowance 
was appropriated to my literary wants. I cannot forget the joy 
witli which I exchanged a bank-note of twenty pounds for the 
twenty volumes of ttie Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions j 
nor would it have been easy, by any other expenditure of the 
»ame sum, to have procured so large and lasting a fund of ra* 
tional amusement. At a time when I most assiduously frequent'* 
0(1 this school of ancient literature, I thu^ expressed my opinion 
of a learned and various collection, which since the year 1759 
has been doubled in magnitude, though not in merit: << Une de 
<< res societes, qui ont mieux immortalise Louis XIY. qu'nn am* 
<< bition souvent pernicieuse aux hommes, commcncoit deja cas 
<<recherches qui riuniasent la justesse de Teiprity Taaeneti et 
vox, vui. ;8 F 
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<« reruilition : nd Von voit tant des decouvertcs, ct quelfiiiefois, 
<<ce qui ne crcU* qu'a peine aux decoiivci'tes, une ignorance mo- 
** destc ct srtvflwic,'' The review of my library inu«t be reficrv- 
ed fur tbe peri(»d of its maturity; but in this place I may ailnw 
myself to observe, that I am not conscious of having ever b(Mig:lit 
a book from a motive of ostentation, that every volume, bt'lore 
it was deposited on tlie shelf, was either read or sufficiently ex- 
aniined, and that 1 soon adopted the tolerating maxim of the 
elder I'liny, ** nullum esse librum tam malum ut non ex aliqui 
*' parte prodosset/' I could not yet find leisure or courage to 
renew the pursuit of the GiTek language, excepting by reading 
the lessons of tlie Old and New Testament every Sunday, >*hcn 
I attended the family to church. The series of my JLatin au- 
thors was less strenuously completed ; but the arquisltion, by in- 
heritance or purchase, of the best editions of Cicero, Quintilian. 
Livy, Tacitus, Ovid, &c. afforded a fair prospect, which 1 sel- 
dom neglected, I persevei*ed in the useful method of abstracts 
and observations; and a single example may suffice, of a note 
which had almost swelled into a work. The solution of a pas- 
sage of Livy (xxxviii. 3S.) involved me in the dry and dark tr-ea- 
tise^ of Greaves, Arbuthnot, Hooper, Bernard, Eisei^chinidt) 
Gronovius, La Barre, Freret,&c. and in my Fi*ench essay (chap. 
20.) 1 ridiculously send the reader to my own manuscript re- 
marks cm tlie weights, coins, and measures of the ancibtits, which 
were abruptly terminated by the militia drum. 

As I am now entering on a more ample field of society aiid 
study, I can only hope to avoid a vain and prolix gwrulity, by 
overlooking the vulgar crowd of my acquaintance, and cimfiniii.i^ 
myself to S!ich intimate friends among books and men, as ait 
best entitled to my notice by their ow^i merit and repatation« or 
by the deep impressifin wliich they have left op my mind. Yet 
I wilt embrace this occasion of recommending to the youngstu- 
dent a practice, which about this time I myself adopted. After 
glancing my eye over the desie^n and order of a new book, I sus- 
pended the perusal till I had finished the task of self-examina- 
tion, till I had revolved, in a solitary walk, all that I knew or 
believed, or had thought on the subject of the whole work, or of 
some particular chapter: I was then qualified to discern Iiow 
much the author added to my original stock; and I was sonif- 
tinies satisfied by the agreement, i was sometimes armed by the 
opposition, of our ideas. The favourite companions of my k'i- 
sure were our English writers since the Revolution : they breatiil 
the spirit of reason and liberty; and they most seasonably con- 
tributed to restore the purity of my own language, which iiad 
been corrupted by the h)ng use of a foreign idiom. By tbe ju- 
dicious advice of Mr. Mallet, I was flirerted to the writings of 
Swift and Addison ; wit and simplicity are their common attri- 
butes : but the style of Swift is supported by manly original vi- 
gour; that of Addison is adorned by the female graces of elegance 
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and miMness* The old reproach^ that no British altars had been 
raised to^the muse of history > was recently disproved by the first 
perforinances of Robertson and Uiime^ the histories of Scotland 
and of the Stuarts. I will assume the presumption of ^ay inj»^, that 
I was not unworthy to read them : nor will I disguise my difTer- 
ent reelings in the repeated perusals. The perfect composition^ 
tlie nervous language^ the well-tuned periods of Dr. Robortson^ 
inSamed me to the ambitious hope that I might one day tread 
in his footsteps : the calm philosophy, the careless iniuiitablc 
beauties of his friend and rival, often forced me to close tlie vo- 
lume with a mixed sensation of delight and despair. 

The design of my first work, the Essay on the Study of Li- 
terature, was suggested by a refinement of vanity, the desire 
of justifying and praising the object of a favourite pursuit. In 
France^ to which my i<leas were confined, the learning and lan- 
.c^iiage of Greece and Rome wei*e neglected by a philosopliic age. 
The guartlian of those studies, the Academy of Inscriptions, was 
degraded to the lowest rank among the three royal societii'S of 
Paris : the new appellation of Erudits was contemptuously appli* 
ed to the successors of Lipsius and Casaubon; and I was pro- 
voked to hear (see M. d'Alembert Discours prcliminaire a 
Encjchipedie) that the exercise of the memory, their sole 
merit, had been superseded by the nobler faculties of the imagi- 
nation and the judgment. I was ambitious of proving by itiy own 
example, as well as by my precepts, that all tlie faculties of the 
mind may be exercised and displayed by the study of ancient li- 
terature : I began to select and adorn the various proofs and il- 
lustrations which had offered themselves in reading the classics ; 
and the first pages or chapters of my essay were composed be- 
fore my departure from Lausnune. The hurry of the journey, 
. and of the first weeks of my English life, suspended all thoughts 
of serious application : but my object was ever before my e^^es ; 
and no more than ten day, from the fii*stto the eleventh of July, 
were suffered to elapse after my summer establishment at Buri- 
ton. My essay was finished in about six weeks ; and as soon as 
a fair copy had been transcribed by one of the French prisoners 
at Petersfield, I looked round for a critic and judge of my first 
performance. A writer can seldom be content with the doubt> 
ful rec<impense of solitary approbation; but a youth ignorant of 
the world, and of himself, must desire to weigh his talents in 
some scalea less partial than his own : my conduct was natural, 
my motive laudable, my choice of Dr, Maty judicious and for- 
tunate. By descent and education Dr. Maty* though born in 
Holland, might be considered as a Frenchman ; but he was fixed 
in London by the practice of physic, and an ofl^ce in the British 
Museum. His reputation was justly founded on the eighteen 
volumes of tha Journal Britannique, which he had supported, 
almost alone, with perseverance and success. This humble 
though useful laboiu> which had once been dignified by the ge- 
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Bias of Bayte and the learakig of Le Clerc^ wm ml ditgncd 
by the taate» the knowledge^ and the jsdgment of Matj : he ex- 
habits a candid and pleasing view of the state cif literature in Eng* 
land during a period of six years (Jannary 1750 — December 
1755^; and, far different from his ang^aon^ he handles the rod 
of criticism with tlie tenderness and reluctance of a parent. The 
author of the Journal BritanfUque sometimes aspires to tlie cha- 
racter of a poet and philosopher: his style is pure and elegant; 
and in his virtues, or even in his defects, he may be ranked as 
one of the last disciples of tlie school of Fontenelle. His an- 
swer to my first letter was prompt and polite : after a careful ex- 
aminalion he returned my manuscript, with some animadversion 
and much applause; and when I visited London in the ensuing 
winter, we disrossed the design and execution in several free aitd 
familiar conversations. In a short excursion to Buriton I review- 
ed my essay, according to his friendly advice ; and after sup- 
pressing a third, adding a third, and sdtering a third, I consum- 
mated my first labour by a short preface, which is dated Febru- 
ary 3d, 1759. Yet I still shrunk from the presa with tlie terron 
of virgin modesty : tlie manuscript was safely deposited in my 
desk ; and as my attention was engaged by now objects, the de- 
lay might have been prolonged till I had fulfilled the precept of 
Horace, << nonumque prematur in annum.'' Father Simiond,i 
learned Jesuit, was still more rigid, since he advised a yo«n$ 
friend to expect the mature age of fifty, before he gave himseit 
or his writings to the public (Olivet Histoire de rAcadeoie 
Fran^oise, tom. ii. p. 143)* The counsel was singular; but it is 
still more singular that it should have been approved by tbe ei- 
ample of the author. Sirmond was himself fifty -five years of age 
when he publislied (in 1614) bis first work, an edition of Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, with many valuable annotations : ^ee hislifef 
before the great edition of his works in five volumes mlio, Parist 
1696, 6 Typographia Regia). 

Two years elapsed in silence: but in the spring of 1761» I 
yielded to the authority of a parent, and complied, likeapiooB 
son, with the wish of my own heart*. My private resolves 
were influenced by the state of Europe. About this time (lie 
belligerent powers had made and accepted overtures of peace; 
our English plenipotentiaries were named to assist at tbe Coo- 

• Jora^AL, March 8lh, 1758.]— -I began my Essal sue TEludede h Altera- 
tupe, and wrote the twenty-three first chapters, (excepting the (blloring ones, 
11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22.) before I left Switzerland. . , . 

July 11th. I again took in hand my Essay; and in about six weeks fin'^nf^ 
it, from C. 23—55. (excepiing 27, 28, 29, 30. 31, 32, 33. and note toC. 3&J 
besides a number of chapters from C. 55. to the end, which are now struck ouj- 

Feb. lUh, 1759. 1 wrote the chapters of my Essay, 27, 38,29, 30,31. u» 
note to C. 38. and tlje first part of the preface. 

April 23. 1761 Being at Icnp^ih, by my father's adviceift determined to pu> 
lish my Essay, I revised it with great care, made many alterations, struck out 
a considerable part, and wrote the chapters from $7-^7^ which 1 wai obiif 
ed myself to copy out fair. 
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grew «f AttgslKMii^, which wrreT met 1 1 wished to sttend them 
as a gentleman ora secretary ; and my father fondly believed that 
the proof of some literary talents might introduce me to public 
notloey^and second the recommendations of my friends. After 
a last revisiil I consulted with Mr. Mallet and Dr. Maty, who 
approved the design and promoted the execution. Mr. Mallet, 
after hearing me read my manuscript, received it from my hands, 
and delivef«d it into those of Beckett with whom he made an 
agreement in my name ; an easy agreement : I required only a 
certain number of copies; and, without transrerring my proper^ 
tj, I devolved on the bookseller the charges and profits of the 
edition. - Dr« Maty undertook, in my absence^ to correct the 
sheets : he inserted, without my knowledge, an elegant and flat^ 
taring epistle to the author ; which is composed, however, with 
so much art, that, in case of a defeat, his favourable report 
might have been ascribed to the indulgence of a friend for the 
TBm attempt of a yowng Ehif^Uk gentleman. The work was print- 
ed and published,, under the title of Es^ai sur PEtude de la Li- 
terature, a Londres, chez T. Becket et P. A. de Hondt» 1761, 
in a small volume duodecimo : my dedication to my father, a 
proper and pious address, was composed the twenty-eighth of 
May: Dr. Maty^s letter is dated the 16th of June; and I receiv- 
ed the first copy (June SS) at Alresford, two days before I 
inarched with the Hampshire militia. Some weeks afterwards, 
on the same ground, I presented my book to the late Duke of 
York, who breakfasted in Colonel Pitt's tent. By my father's 
direction, and Mallet's advice, many literary gifts were distribut- 
ed to several eminent characters in England and France; two 
books were sent to the count de Gaylus, and the Duchesse 
d'AigulUon, at Paris: I had reserved twenty copies for my 
friends at Lausanne, as the first fruits of my education, and a 
grateful token of my reoiembrance : and on all these persons I 
levied an unavoidable tax of civility and compliment. It is not 
surprising that a work, of which the style and sentiments were so 
totally foreign, should have been more successful abroad than at 
home. I was delighted by the copious extracts, the warm com- 
mendations, and the flattering predictions of the Journals of 
France and Holland: and the next year (1762) a new edition (I 
believe at Greneva) extended the fame, or at least the circulation, 
of the work. In ffngland it was received with cold indifference, 
little read, and speedily forgotten : a small impression was slowly 
dispersed ; the bookseller murmured, and the author (had his 

June lOtb, 1761. Finding the printinjf of my book proceeded but slowly, I 
went up to town» where I found the whole was finished. I gfave Becket orderB 
for the presents; 20 for Lausanne; copies for the Duke of Richmond, Mar- 
quis of Camarron, Lords Waldegrave, Litchfield, Bath, Granville, Butet 
Shelboume, Chesterfield, Hardwicke, Lady Hervey, Sir Joseph Torke, Sir 
Matthew Featherstone, M. M. Mallet, Maty^ Scott, Wray, Lord Egremont, 
M. de Bussy, Mademoiselle la Bucbesse d'Aiguillon, and M. le Comte de 
Caylut :-m great part of these were only my father's or Mallet's acquaintance. 
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jReeKfigs been more exqoiiute) might hare vcfit over the blmiden 
and biddtiesB nf the English translation. The publication of nj 
History fifteen years afterwards revived the memory of ny first 
performance, and the Essay was eagerly sought in the sbops. 
Bat I refused the permission which Becket solicited of reprint- 
ing it: the public curiosity was imperfectly satisfied by a pirated 
iCopy of the booksellers of Dublin ; and when a copy of the ori- 
^nal edition has been discovered in a sale, the primitive value 
of half-a-crown has risen to the fanciful price of a gainea or 
thirty shillings. 

I have expatiated on the petty circumstances and period of mj 
first publicotionf a memorable sera in the life of a student, when 
he ventures to reveal the measure of his mind : his hopes and 
fears are multiplied by the idea of self-importance, and he be- 
lieves for awhile that the eyes of mankind are fixed on bis per- 
son and performance. Whatever may be my present reputatiofit 
it no longer rests on the merit of this first essay; and at the end 
of twenty-^ight years I may appreciate my juvenile work with 
the impartiality, and almost with the indifference, of a stranger. 
In his answer to Lady Hervey» the Count de Caylus adniresyor 
affects to admire, k les livres sans nombre que Mr. Qibboo a Ins 
««et tres bien lus/' But alas! my stock of erudition at that time 
was scanty and superficial ; and if I allow myself the liberty of 
naming the Greek masters, my genuine and pe4-sonal acqitatat- 
ance was confined to the Latin classics. The most serious d& 
feet of my Essay is a kind of obscurity and abruptness which al- 
ways fatigues, and may often elude, ttie attention of the reader. 
Instead of a precise and proper definition of tlie title itself, the 
sense pf tiie word Literature is loosely and variously applied: a 
number of remarks and examples, historical, critical, philosophi- 
cal, are heaped on each other without method or connexion: aod 
if we except some introductfiry pflges, all tlie remaining chap- 
ters might indifferently be reversed or transposed. The obsctt- 
rity of many passages is often aflpcted, brtvis esse lab(tro$ obscv^ 
rusfio ; the desire of expressing perhaps a common idea \nth 
sententious and oracular brevity : alas ! how fatal has been the 
imitation of Montesquieu ! But this obscurity sometimes pro- 
ceeds from a mixture of light and darkness in tiie authof s mind; 
from a partial raywhich-strikes upon an angle, instead of spread- 
• ing itself over the surface of an object After this fair confession 
I shall presume to say, that the Essay does credit to a young 
writer of two and twenty years of age, who had read with taste^ 
who thinks with freedom, and who writes in a fiireign language 
with spirit and elegance. The defence of the early History o( 
Rome and the New Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton form a 
specious argument. The patriotic and political design of the 
Geoi-gics is happily conceived ; and any probable conjecture, 
which tends to raise the dignity of the poet and the poem, de- 
serves to be adopted, without a rigid scrutiny. Some dawoings 
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of a philomiphicsplrit enlighten Hbt general remarks on lie etndy 
of biatorj and of man* I am not displeased with the inquiry into 
tlie ovigin and natiM*e of the gods of polytheism^ which might 
deserve the illustration of a riper judgment. Upon the wholet 
I may a(^ly to tlie first labour of my pen the speech of a far su- 
perior artist, when he surveyed the first productions of his pencil. 
After viewing some portraits which he had painted in his youth, 
my friend Sir Joshua Reynolds acknovvledged to me, that ho 
was rather humbled than flattei*ed by llie comparison with his 
present works ; ami tliat after so much time and study, he had 
conceived bis improvement to be much greater than he found it 
to have been. 

At Lausanne I composed the first chapters of my Essay in 
French, the familiar language of my conversation and studiei^ 
in which it was easier for me to write than in my mother-tongue. 
Alter my return to England I coVitinued the same practice, . 
witiHNit any affectation, or design of repudiating (as Or. Bentley 
would sa>) my vernacular idiom* But I should have escaped 
soiDe anti-Gallican clamour* had I been content with the more 
natural character of an English author. I should have been more 
coiwisteBt bad I rejected Mallet's advice, of pi^efixing an Eng- 
lish dedication to a French book ; a confusion of tongues that 
seemed to accuse the ignorance of my patron. The use of a fo- 
reign dialect might be excused by the hope of being employed 
as a negotiator* by the desire of being generally understood od 
the continent ; but my true motive was doubtless the ambition of 
new and singular fame, an Englishman claiming a place among' 
the writers of France. The Latin tongue had been consecrated 
by the service of the church, it was refined by tlie imitation of 
the ancients; and in the fitleenth and sixteenth centuries the 
scholars of Europe enjoyed the advantage* which theyhave gra- 
dually resigned, of conversing and writing in a common and 
learned idiom. As that idiom was no longer in any country the 
vulgar speech* they all stood.on a level with each other ; yet a 
citizen of old Rome might have smiled at the best Latinity of 
the Germans and Britons: and we may learn from the Cioerom^ 
anus of Erasmus* how difiicult it was found to steer a middle 
course Between pedantry and barbarism; The Romans tliem* ' 
selves had sometimes attempted a more perilous task, of writing 
in a living language* and appealing to the taste and judgment of 
the natives. The vanity of TuUy was doubly interested in the 
Greek memoirs of his own consulship; and if be modestly su])- 
poses that some Latinisms might be detected in iiis style* he is 
confident of his own skill in the art of Isocrates and Aristotle: 
and he requests his friend Atticus to disperse the copies of his 
work at Athens* and in the other cities of Greece* (ad JUiaivh 
i. 19. ii. 1.) But it must not be forgotten, tbat from infancy to 
manhood Cicero and his contemporaries had read and declaim- 
ed, and composed with equsd diligence in both languages; and 
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that be WW not aHomd to freqamil a Latin wdtodtm fce liad 
iiabibed the leBsam of the Greek ^jaanmarians and rhetoricians. 
In modern tuaes^ the lai^^age of France has been diiaaed by 
the merit of her writers, the social manners of the nativesy the 
influence of the monarchy, and the exile of the protestanta. Se- 
veral foreigners have seized the opportunity of speaking lo £o. 
rope in this common dialect, and Germany may plead the an. 
thority of Leibnitz and Frederic, of the first of her pbikmaphersy 
and the greatest of her kings* The just pride and landahle pre- 
judice of England has restrained this communication of idioms; 
and of all the nations on tliis side of the Alps, my countrymen 
are the least practised, and least perfect in the exercise itf the 
French tongue. By Sir William Temple and Lord Cliester- 
field it was only used on occasions of civility and businensy and 
their printed letters will not be quoted as models of conpoai- 
tion* Lord Botingbroke may have published in French a sketch 
of bis Reflections on £xile : bat his reputation now reposes on 
the address of Voltaire, •< Oocte serinonea utriusque iingujK ;'' 
and by his English dedication to Queen Caroline, and his Fissay 
on Epic Poetry, it should seem that Voltaire himself winked to 
deserve a return of the same compliment The exception of 
Count Hamilton cannot fairly be urged: thouglkan Iriahnaaby 
birth, he was educated in France from bis childiMiod. .Tet I am 
surprised that a long residence in England, and the habits of do< 
mestic conversation, did not affect the ease and puri^ of his 
inimitable style; and 1 regret the omission of Ids Engtinh veiiises, 
which might have afforded an amusing object of compamon. I 
might therefore assume the primus ego in poMam, ^; but with 
what success 1 have exfdored this untrodden path must be left 
to the decision of my French readers. Dr. Maty, who aught 
himself be questione€t as a foreigner, has secured his retreat at 
my expense. « Je ne crots pas que vous vous piquies d*ctn 
^ moins facile a reconnoitre pour un Anglois que Loouilus pour 
M un Bomain.*' My friends at Paris have been more indn^ent^ 
they received me as a countryman, or at least as a pravkicial : 
but tbey were friends and Parisians*. The defbcts which Maty 
insinuates, << Ces traits saillans, ces figures hardies, ce sacrifice 
«• dela regie au sentiment, et dc la cadence a la forCey'^^are the 
faults of the youth, ratlier than of the stranger : and after the long 
and laborious exercise of my own language, 1 am conscious that 
my French style has been ripened and improved. 

I have already hinted, that the publication of my Ensay was 
delayed till I had embraced the military profession. I shall now 
amuse myself with the recollection of an active sceae^ which 

* The cnpfous ei[ tracts which were given in the JwrwdEtnmgtr by Mr. 
Suard, a judiciuiia critic, must satisfy both the author and the public. I may 
hero obborve, iha' I have never seen \\\ any literary review a tolerable account 
•Vmy History. The manufacture of jounudi, tt ieast on the coDtinent, is 
miserably debased. 
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bears no aSbity to anjr other period of my studious and social " 
lire. 

In the outset of a glorious war, the English people had been 
defended by the aid of Grerrnan mercenaries. A national militia 
has been the cry of every patriot since the Revolution ; and ttiis 
measure^ both in parliament and in theiield» was supported by 
the country gentlemen or Tories, who insensibly transfori-ed their 
loyalty to the house of Hanover : in the language of Mr. Buike, 
they have changed the idol, but they have preserved tlie idolatry. 
In the act of offering our names and receiving our commissions, 
as major and captain in the Hampshire regiment, (June 12th, 
1759,) we had not supposed that we should be dragged away, 
my father from his farm, myself from my books, and < ondemned, 
during two years and a half, TMay 10, 1760— December 28, 
1762,) to a wandering life of miJitary servitude. But a weekly 
or monthly exercise of thirty thousand provincials would have 
left them useless and ridiculous ; and after the pretence of an in- 
vasion had vanished, the jrapularity of Mr. Pitt gave a sanction 
to the illegal step of keeping them to the end of the war under 
armsy in constant pay and duty, and at a distance from their re«> 
spective homes. When the King's order for our embodying came 
down, it was too late to retreat and too soon to repent. The South 
battalion of the Hampshire militia was a small independent corps 
of four hundred and seventy-six, officers and men, commanded ' 
by lieutenant-colonel Sir Thomas Worsley, who, after a prolit 
and passionate contest, delivered us from the tyranny of the lord 
lieutenant, the Duke of Bolton. My proper station, as first cap- 
tain^ was at the head of my own, and afterwards of the grenadier 
company; but in the absence, or even in the presence, of the two 
iield officers, I wa<9 entrusted by my friend and my father with 
the effective labour of dictating the orders, and exercising the 
battalion. With the help of an original journal, I could write the 
history of my bloodless and inglorious campaigns ; but as these 
events have lost much of their importance in my own eyes, they 
shall be despatched in a few words. Prom Winchester, the first 
place of assembly, (June 4, 1760,) we were removed, at our own 
request, for the benefit of a foreign educatjon. By the arbitrary, 
and often capricious, orders of the War-office, the battalion suc- 
cessively marched to the pleasant and hospitable Blandford (June 
17) ; to Hilsea barracks, a seat of disease and discord (Septem- 
ber 1) J to Granbruok in the weald of Kent (December 11); to 
the sea-coast of Dover (December 27) ; to Winchester #^Tnp 
(June 25, 1761) ; to the populous and disorderly town of Devi- 
zes (October 23); to Salisbury ^February 28, 1762); to our he- 
loved Blandford a second time (March 9); and finally, totlie fa- 
shionable resort of Southampton (June 2) ; where the colours 
were fixed till our final dissolution (DecemhtM* 2S). On the beach 
at Dover we had exercised in sight of tho Oallic shores. But the 
Toi. VIII. 3 G 
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" most splendid and oserul scene of our life was a four months en- 
campment on Winchester Down, under the command of the Earl 
of Effingham. Our army consisted of the thirtj-fourth regineot 
of foot and six militia corps. The consciousness of oar defects 
was stimulated by friendly emulation. We improved our tioie 
and opportunities ^n morning and evening field-days: andintlie 
general reviews the Sojith Hampshire were rather a credit than 
a disgrace to the line. * In our subsequent quarters of the Devi- 
zes and Blandfordt we advanced with a quick step in ourmilita- 
ry studies: the ballot of the ensuing summer renewed our vipiur 
and youth ; and had the militia subsisted another year, we migbt 
have contested the prize with the most perfect of our brethren. 

The loss of so many busy and idle houi*s was not compensat- 
ed by any elegant pleasure ; and my temper was insensiblj^ soured 
by the society of our rustic officers. In every state there exists 
however, a balance of good and evil. The habits of a sedentary 
life were usefully broken by the duties of an active profrssion: 
in the healthful exercise of the field I hunted with a battalion, in- 
stead of a pack ; and at that time I was ready 9 at any hour of the 
day or night, to fly from quarters to London, from London to 
quartersyon the. slightest call of private or regimental business. 
But my principal obligation to the militia, was the makinif me 
an Englishman, and a soldier. After my foi*eign education, with 
my reserved temper, I should long have continued a stranger in 
my native country, had I not been sliakeo in this various scene 
of new faces and new friends: had not experience forced me to 
feci the cbaractci*s of our leading men^ the state of parties, the 
forms of office, and the operation of our civil and military system. 
In this peaceful service, I imbibed the rudiments of the lan,8;ua.?e, 
and science of tactics, which opened a new field of study and ob- 
servation. I diligently read, and meditated, the Menmm Ml- 
tains o( Quintus icilius, (Mr. Guichardt,) the only writer wh<i 
has united the merits of a professor and a veteran. The disci- 
pline and evolutions of a modern battalion gave me a clearer no- 
tion of the phalanx and the legion ; and the captain of the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers (the reader may smile) ha^ not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman empire. 

A youth of any spirit is fii*ed even by the play of arms, and in 
tiie first sallies of my enthusiasm I had seriously attempted to 
embrace tiie regular profession of a soldier. But this military fe- 
ver was cooled by the enjoyment of our mimic Bellona, who soon 
unveiled to my eyes her naked deformity. How often didl sigli 
for my proper station in society and letters. How often (a proud 
comparison) did I repeat the complaint of Cicero in the com- 
mani^of a provincial army : « Clitelise bovi sunt inqmilse. Est 
<• incredibile quam me negotii tsedeat. Non habct satis ma.?nufli 
«v>ampum ille tibi non ignotus cursus animi ; et industrise ine«'<^ 
\\vm lara opera ressat. Lucem, libros, urbem>domum, vos dc- 
** sidero. Scd feram^ ut potero; sit modo annuum. Si proF»g^- 
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*< tur, actum est*,** From a service without danger I might in- 
deed have retired without disgrace; but as often as I hinted a 
wish of resigning) my fetters were rivetted by the friendly Intrea- 
ties of the colonel, the parental authority of the major, .and my 
own regard for the honour and welfare of the battalion* When i 
felt that my personal escape was impracticable, I bowed my neck 
to the yoke : my servitude was protracted far beyond the annual 
patience of Cicero; and it was not till after the preliminaries of 
peace that I received my discharge, from the act of government 
which disembodied the militiaf. 

* Kpist. ad Atticum, lib. v. 15. 

t JocBWAL, Januai-y llth, 1761.]-~In these seven or eight iponthsof a most 
di:» agreeably active life, I have had no studies to set down -, indeed I hardly 
took a book in my hand the whole time. The first two months at Bland ford, 
I mig^ht have done something*; but the novelty of the thing, of which for 
some time I was so fond as to think of going into the army, our field days, 
our dinners abroad, and the drinking and late hours we got into, prevented 
any serious reflections. From the day we marched from Blandford I had 
hardly a moment I could call -my own, almost continually in motion; if I waa 
fixed 'for a day» it was in the guard-room, a barrack, or an inn. Our disputes 
consumed the little time I had left. Bvery letter, every memorial relative to 
them fell to my share ; and our evening conferences were used to hear all the 
morning hours strike. At last I got to Dover, anid Sir Thomas left us for two 
months. The charm was over, I was sick of so hateful a service i I was set- 
tled in a comparatiTcly quiet situation. Once more 1 began to taste the plesr 
sure of thinking. 

Recollecting some thoughts I had formerly had in relation to the svstem of 
Paganism, which I intended to make use of in my Essay, 1 resolved to read 
Tully de Nature Deorum, and finished it in about a month. I lost some time 
before I could recover my habit of application. 

Oct. 23.3 — Our first design was to march through Marlborough ; but find- 
ing on inquiry that it was a bad road, and a great way about, we resolved to 
push for llie Devizes in one day, though nearly thirty miles. We according- 
ly arrived there about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Nov. 2d.]— I have very little to say for this and the following month. No- 
things could be mure uniform than the life I ted there. The little civility of 
the neighbouring gentlemen gave us no opportunity of dining out; the time 
of year did not tempt ui to any excursions round the country ; and at first my 
•ndolence, and afterwards a violent cold, prevented my going over to Bath. I 
bwlieve in the two months I never dined or lay from quarters. 1 can thcrc- 
lore only set down what I did in the literary way. Designing to recover my 
Hreek, which I had somewhat neglected, I set myself to read Homer, and fin- 
ished the four first books of the Iliad, with Pope's translation and notes; at 
the same time, to understand the geography of the Iliad, and particularly the 
caulogue, I read the 8th, 9ih, lOih, I2th, 13th, and 14th books of Strabo, in 
Tasaubon's Latin translation: I likewise read Hume's History of England to 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, just published, ingenious but tupei'Jicial; and 
the JoumaU de» Sctwans for August, September, and October^ 1761 > with the 
Hibliotheque dea Sciences, &c. from July to October : Both these Journals 
i^pcuk very handsomely of my book. 

December 25th, 17ol.] — When, upon finishing the year, I take a review of 
'A'hat I have donfej lam not dissatisfied with what 1 did in it, upon making 
proper allowances. On the one hand, I could begin nothing before the mid- 
dle of January. The Deal duty lost me part of February; although 1 was at 
hvjmc part of March, and all April, yet electioneering is no friend to the Mu- 
ses. May, indeed, though dissipated by our sea parties, was pretty quiet; 
'Mit June was absolutely lost, upon the march, at Alton, and settling ourselves 
lix camp. The four succeeding months in eximp allowed me little leisure, and 
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When I complain of Uie loss of time, justice to aiyedf and to 
the militia must tlirow the greatest part of that reproach on tbe 

little quiet. November and December were indeed as much my own as any 
time can be whilst I remain \n the militia; but st'll it is, at best, not a life 
for a man of letters. However, in this tumultuous year, (besides smaller 
things which I have set down,) I read four books of Homer in Greek, six of 
Strabo in Latm, Cicero de Naturft Deorum^ and the great philosophical and 
thfological work of M. de Beausobre : 1 wrote in tbe same time a long dis- 
sertation on the succchsion of Naples; reviewed, fitted for tbe press, and aug- 
mented above a fourth, my Essai sar I*Btude de la Literature. 

In^he six weeks I passed at Benton, as I never stirred from iu erery day 
was hke the former. I had nehber visits* hunting, or walking. My only re- 
sources were myself, my books, and family cooversations^But to me these 
were great resources. 

April 24th, 1762]— I waited upon Colonel llarvey in the morning, ts get 
him \o apply for me to be brigade major to Lord Effingham, as a post I sboold 
be very fond of, and for which I am not unfit. Harvey received me with great 
good-nature and candour, told me he was bolh willing and able to serve me; 
5iat indeed he had already applied to Lord EflRngham for •••••, one of bis 
own officers, and though there would be more than one brigade major, he 
did not think he could properly recommend two; but that if I could getsone 
other person to break the ice, he would second it, and believed he should suc- 
ceed : should that fail, as ***** was in bad circumstances, be believed be 
could make a compromise with him (this was my desire) to let me do tbe 
duty without pay. I went from him to the Mallets* who promised to getSir 
Charles Howard to speak to Lord Efilingham. 

August 22d.]— I went with Ballard to the French church, where I besrda 
most jndifFerent sermon preached by M. ••••*•. A very bad style, a worse 
pronunciation and action, and a very great vacuity of ideas, composed this 
excellent performance. Upon the whole, which is preferable, the pbilosopbic 
method of the English, or the rhetoric of the French preachers ? Tbe first 
(though less glorious) is certainly safer for the preacher, li is difficult for 
a man to make himself ridiculous, who proposes only to deliver plain sense 
on a subject he has thoroughly studied. But the instant he discovers the least 
pretensions towurds the sublime, or the pathetic, there is no medium ; we 
must either admire or laugh : and there are so many various talents requisite 
to ibrm the character of an orator, that it is more than probable we shxil 
laugh. As to the advantage of the hearer, which ought to be the great con- 
sideration, the dilemma is much greater. Excepting in some particular ca- 
ses, where we are blinded by popular prejudices, we are in general so veil 
acquainted with our duty, that it is almost superfluous to convince us of it. 
Il is tbe heart, and not the head, that holds out; and it is certainly possible, 
by a moving eloquence, to rouse the sleeping sentiments of that heart, and 
incite it to acts of virtue. Unluckily it is not so much acts, as habits of vir- 
tue, we should have in view ; and the preacher who is inculcating, with tbe 
eloquence of a Bourdaloue, the necessity of a virtuous life, will dismiss his 
assembly full of emotions, which a variety of other objects, the coldness oi 
our northern constitutions, and no immediate opportunity of exerting their 
good resolutions, will dissipate in a few moments. 

August 24th.] — ^Thc same reason that carried so many people to tbe assem- 
bly to-nigh ta was what kept me away ; I mean the dancing. 

28ih.] — To-day Sir Thomas came to us to dinner. Tbe Spa hjM done him 
a great deal of good, for he looks another man. Pleased to see him, we kept 
bumperising till after roU-callingi^Sir Thomas assuring us, every fresh bot- 
tle, how infinitely sober he was grown. 

29th.]— I felt the usual consequences of Sir Thomas's company, and lost a 
morning because I had lost the day before. However, having fiiiished Vol- 
taire, 1 returned to Le Clerc, (1 mean for the amusement of my leisure 
hours) ; and laid aside for some time his Bibliotkeque Univeneikt to look into 
the BibUotheque Chuisie^ which is by far the better work. . 
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first Sevan or ei^t iMntliSy while I was obliged to learn as well 
as to teach. The dissipation of Blandfordy and the disputes of 

September the 23d.3 — Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckinghamshire miVitU, 
dined with us, and renewed the acquaintance Sir Thomas and myself had be- 
gun wttk him at Beading. I scarc<> \y ever met with a better comfNmion ; he 
has inexhaustible spirits^ infinite wit and humour, and a great deal of know- 
ledge. He told us himself, that in this time of public dissension he was re- 
solved to m'kke his fortune. Upon this principle he has connected himself 
closely with Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, commenced a public adversary to 
Lord Bute, whom he abuses weekly in the North Briton, and other political 
papers in which he is concerned. This proved a very debauched day : we 
drank a good deal both after dinner and supper i and when at last Wilkes had 
retired. Sir Thomas and some others (of whom I was not one) broke into his 
rooai, and made him drink a bottle of claret in bed. 

October 5th.] — ^The revte¥S which lasted about three hours, concluded, a* 
usual, with marching by Lord Effingham, by grand divisions. Upon the whole, 
considering the camp had done both the Winchester and the Gosport duties 
all the summer, they behaved very well, and made a fine appearance. As 
they marched by» I had my usual curiosity to count their tiles. The following 
is my field return : I think it a curiosity ; I am sure it is more exact than is 
commonly made to a reviewing general. 

]N umber of Fdet. Number of Men. Establishment. 

^-^•««. tetoT'raJ »^ - 273 - 560 

»^-^-'. te^rS'* _ 285 - 480 

?:G««er. {«-£»• 1°] 104 - 312 - 600 

JV.GM«er.{«.'J-^^7'13|65 - 195 _ 360 

^«««.{Bratrl8?^»« - 324 - 800 

»'*^"' {BltCStrmW - J32 - JOO 

Total, 607 1821 3600 

N. B. The Gosport detachment from the Lancashire consisted of two hun- ' 
dred and fifty men. The Buckinghamshire took the Winchester duty that day. 

So that this camp in England, supposed complete, with only one detach- 
ment, had under arms, on the day of the grand review, little more than half 
their establishment. This amazing deficiency (though exemplified in every 
regiment I have seen) is an extraordinary military phenomenon : what must 
it be upon forei^ service ? I doubt whether a nominal army of an hundred 
thousand men olten brings fifty into the field. 

Upon our return to Southampton in the evening, we found Sir Thomas 
Worslev. 

October Slst.]— One of those impulses, which it is neither ver^ easy nor 
very necessary to withstand, drew me from Longinus to a very diiterent sub- 
ject, the Greek calendar. Last night, when in bed, I was thinking of a dis- 
sertation of M. de la Nauze upon the Roman calendar, which 1 read last year. 
This led me to consider what was the Greek, and finding myself very igno- 
rant of it, I determined to read a short, but very excellent extract of Mr. 
Dodwell's book de Cyclis, by the famous Dr. Halley. It is only t^renty-five 
pages; but as I meditated it thoroughly, and verified all the calculations, it 
was a very good morning's work. 

October ^Sth.]"^! loiJced over a new Greek Lexicon which I have just re« 
ceived from London. It is that of Robert Ck)nstantine, Lugdun, 1637. Ii is a 
very large volume in folio, in two parts, comprising in the whole 1785 pages. 
After the great Thesaurus, thisis esteemed the best Gi*eek Lexicon . It seems 
to be so. Of a variety of words for which 1 looked^ I always found an exact 
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Portstnoulby consumed the hours which were not eaployed In 
tlie field ; and amid the perpetual hurry of an inn^ a barrack^ or 

definition ; the varioUB senses well distinguished^ and properly supported, by 
the best authorities. However, I stlU prefer the radical method of ScapoU 

tu this alphabetical one. 

December llih.]— 1 have already glren an idea of the Gosportduty ; I shall 
only add a irait which characterises admirably our unthinking sailors. At a 
time when they knew tiiat they should infallibly be discharged in a few 
weeks, numbers, who had considerable wages due to thejOy were continually 
jumping^ over tlie walls, and risking the losing of it for a few hours amuse- 
ment at Portsmouth. 

17th.] — We found old Captain Meard at Alresford, urith the second division 
of the fourteenth. He and all his officers supped with us, and made the even- 
ing rather a drunken one. 

18ib.3— About the same hour our two corps paraded to march off. They, 
an old corps of regulars, who had been two years quiet ip Dover castle. Wc, 
part of a young body of nailitia, two-thirds of our men recruits of four 
months standing, two of which they had passed upon very disagreeable duly. 
Every advantage was on their side, and yet our superiority, both as. to ap. 
pearance and discipline, was so striking, that ihe most prejudiced reg^ilar 
could not have hesitated a moment. At the end of the town our two compa- 
^ nies separated ; my father's struck off for Petersfield, whilst I coatinaed my 
route to Alton; into which place I marched my company about noon; two 
years six months and fifteen days after my first leaving it. 1 gave the men 
some beer at roll-calling, which they received with great cheerfulness and 
decency. I dined and lay at Harrison's* where I was received with that old- 
fashioned breeding, whidi is at onee so honourable and so troublesome. 

23d.]— Our two companies were disembodied ; mine at Alton, and my fa. 
ther's at Beriton. Smith marched them over from Petersfield : they fired three 
voUies, lodged the major's colours, delivered up their arms, received their 
money,, partook of a dinner at the major's expense, and then separated with 
great cheerfulness and regularity. Thus ended the militia ; I may say ended, 
since our annual assemblies in May are so very precarious, and can be of so 
little use. However our sergeants and drums are still kept up, and quartered 
at the rendezvous of their company, and the adjutant remains at Southampton 
in full pay. 

As this was an extraordinary scene of life, in which 1 was engaged above 
three years and a half from the date of my commission, and above two years 
and a half from the time of our embodying, I cannot take my leave of it with- 
out some few reflections. When I engaged in it, I was totally ignorant of its 
nature and consequences. I offered, ^cuuse my father did, without ever ima- 
gining that we should be called out, till it was too late to retreat with ho- 
nour. Indeed, I believe it happens throughout, that our most important ac- 
tions have been ofien determined by chance, caprice, or some very inadequate 
motive. After our embodying, many things contributed to make me support 
it v;iih grea\ impatience. Our continual disputes with the duke of Bolton; 
our unsettled way of life, which hardly allowed me books or leisure for stu- 
dy ; and more than all, the disagreeable society in which I was forced to live. 

After mentioning my sufft^rings, I must say something of what I found 
agreeable. Now it is over, I can make the separation much better than I 
could at the time. 1. The unsettled way of life itselt had its advantages. Tbe 
exercise and change of air and of objects amused me, at the same time that it 
fortified my health. 2. A new field ol knowledge and amusement opened itself 
to me; that of military affairs, which, both in my studies and travels, will 
give me eyes for anew world of things, which before would have passed un- 
heeded. Indeed, m that respect T can hardly help wishing our battalion had 
continued another year. We had got a fine set of new men, all our diflScuI 
ties were o^cr; we were perfectly well clothed and appointed; and, fron* 
the progress our recruits had already made, we could promise ourselves that 
wc ^hQuld be one of the best militia corps by'hcxt summer: a circumstance 
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a gaard-room^ all literary ideas were banished from my mind. 
After this long fast, the longest which I hare ever known, I once 
more tasted at Dover the pleasures of reading and thinking ; and 
the hungry appetite with which I opened a volunne of Tolly's phi- 
losophical worths is still present to my memory. The last review 
of my Essay before its publication, had prompted me to investi- 
gate the nature of the gods; my inquiries led me to the Uistoire 
Critique du Manicheisme of Beausohre, who discusses many 
deep questions of Pagan and Christian theology : and from this 
rich treasury of facts and opinions, I deduced my own conse- 
quences^ beyond the holy circle of the author* After this reco- 
"very I ne^er relapsed into indolence ; and my example might 
prove, that in the life most averse tostudy,3ome hours maybe sto- 
len, some minutes maybe snatche<K Amidst the Jtumiilt of Win- 
chester camp I sometimes thought and read in my tent^ in the 
more settled quarters of the Devizes, Blandford, and Southamp- 
ton, I always secured a separate lodging, and the necessary books ; 
and in the summer of 1762, while the new militia was raising, I 
enjoyed at Beriton two or three months of literary repose*. In 
forming a new plan of study, I hesitated between the mathema- 
tics and the Greek language^ both of which I had neglected since 
my return from Lausanne. I consulted a learned and friendly 
mathematician, Mr. Greorge Scott, a pupil of da Moivre ^ and 
his map of a country which I have never explored, may perhaps 
be more serviceable to others. As soon as I had given the pre- 

that would have been the more agreeable to me, as I am now established tlie 
real acting major of the battalion. But what I value most, is the knowledge 
it has given me of mankind in general, and of my own country in particular. 
The general aystem of our government, the methods of our several offices, 
the departments and powers of their 'respective officers, our provincial and 
municipal administration, the views of our several parties, the characters, 
connexions, and influence of our principal people, have been impressed on my 
mind, not by vain theory, but by the indeiibte lessons of action and experi- 
ence. I have made a number of valuable acquaintance, and am myself much 
better known; than (with spy reserved character) I should have been in ten 
years, passing regularly my summers at Beriton, and my winters in London. 
So that the si^m of all is, that I am glad the militia has been, and glad that it 
is no more. 

• JouAJTAi, May 8th, 176^.3— This was rtly birth-day, on which I entered 
into the twenty-sixth year of my age. This gave me occasion to look a little 
into myself, and consider impartially my good and bad r^ualities. It appeared 
to me, upon this inquiry, that my character was virtuous, incapable of a base 
action, and formed for generous ones ; but that it was proud, violent, and dis- 
agreeable in society. These qualities I must endeavour to cultivate, extir- 
pate, or restrain, according to their diffiirent tendency. Wit I have none. My 
imagination is rather strong than pleasing. My memory both capacious and 
retentive. The shining qualities of my understanding are cxtensiveness.and 
penetration ; but I want both quickness and exactness. As to my situation in 
life, though I may sometimes repine at it, it perhaps is the best adapted to 
my. character. I can comniand all the conveniencies of life, and I can com- 
mand too that independence, (that first earthly blessing,) which is hardly to 
be met with in a higher or lower fortune. Wlien I taik of my situation, I, 
must exclude that temporary one, of being in the militia. Though 1 go 
through it with spirit and application, it is both unfit for, and unworthy of me. 
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ference to Greek, fke example of SceHger and mf ow« reasra 
determined me on the choice of Hooiery the father of poetry, and 
the Bible of the ancients : hnt Scal^;er ran through the lUad in 
one and twenty days ; and I was not diaaatiafied with my own 
diligence for performin)^ the same labour in an equal naodieror 
weeks. After the fireC difficulties were aurmoanledy the l^Migmatst 
of nature and harmony soon became easy and fimiiliary and each 
day I sailed upon the ocean with a brisker gale and a more 
steady course. 

Bf / Ayffftoc TT^na^vf fjLtwn istof, AfA^i i% uvftm, 

H / tBuf M,*/Tm. xufiA inLWfnrroortL sixm^a*. MHad* A. 481. 

In the study of a poet who has since become the most intimate 
of py friends, I successively applied many passages and frag- 
ments of Greek writers; and among these I shall notice a life of 
Homer> in the Opuscula Mythologica of Gale, several books of 
the Greography of Strabo, and the entire treatise of Longinus, 
which, from the title and the style, is equally worthy of the epi- 
thet of sublime. My grammatical skill was improved, my voca- 
bulary was enlarged ; and in the militia 1 acquired a just and 
Indelible knowledge of the first of languages. On every march, 
in every journey, Horace was always in my pocket, and often in 
my hand: but I should not mention his two critical epistles, the 
amusement of a morning, had they not been accompinicd by the 
elaborate commentary of Dr. Ilurd, now Bishop of Worcester. 
On the interesting subjects of composition and imitation of epic 
and dramatic poetry, 1 presumed to think for myself; and thirty 
close-written pages in fulio could scarcely comprise my full and 
free discussion of the sense of the master and the pedantry of 
the servant* 

After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend Sir Joshua Reynolds 
denies all original genius, any natui*al propensity of the mind to 
one art or science rather than another. M'ithout engaging in a 
metaphysical or rather verbal dispute, I knowt by ex]ierience, 
that from my early youth [ aspired to the character of an histo- 
rian. While 1 served in the militia, before and after the publica- 
tion of my essay, this idea ripened in my mind; nor can I paint 
in more lively colours the feelings of the moment, than by tran- 
scribing some passages, under their respective dates, from a 
journal whicli I kept at that time. 

Beritonf Jipril 14, 1761. 
(Fn a ahon excursion from Dover.) 
« Having thought of several subjects for an historical compo- 

• Fair wind, and blowing (resb, 

Apollo sent them; quick they rear'd the msstf 

Then spread th' unstiUied canvas to the ^ale» 

And the wind SUM it. Roar*d the sable flood 

Around the bark* that ever as she went 

Dash'd wide the, and scudded swift away. Cowna's Mmer, 
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«^ sition, I chose the expedition of ChArles VIIL of France into 
«^ Italy. I read two memoirs of Mr. de Foncemagne in the Aca- 
«• demy of Inscriptions (tom.3tvii. p. 539— 607)»and abstracted 
«^ them* I likewise finished this day a dissertaiion» in which I 
«< examine the right of Charles VIIL to the crown of Naples, 
^< and the rival claims of the House of Anjou and Arragon : it 
*^ consists of ten folio pages, besides large notes.'^ 

BerUm^ August 4, 1761. 

(In a week's excursion from Winchester camp.) 

^< After having long revolved snbjeds for my intended histori- 
«« cal essay, I rendunced my first thought of the expedition of 
«^ Charles YIII. as too remote from us, and rather an introduc- 
^ tion to great events, than great and important in itself. I soc- 
«< cessively chose and rejected the crusade of Richard the First, 
'^ the barons' wars against John and Henry the Third, the his- 
«' tory of Edward the Black Prince, the lives and comparisons of 
«< Henry V. and the Emperor Titus, the life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
«« and that of the Marquis of Montrose. At lengtli I have fixed 
^« on Sir Walter Raleigh for my hero. His eventful story is va- 
«^ ried by the characters of the soldier and sailor, the courtier 
« and historian; and it may aSbrd such a fund of materials as I 
'< desire, which have not yet been properly manufactured. At 
<< present I cannot attempt the execution of this work. Free lei- 
<« sure, and the opportunity of consulting many books, both print- 
^< ed and nianuscript» are as necessary as they are impossible to 
«< be attained in my present way of life. However, to acquire a 
'< general insight into my subject and resources, I read the life 
^* of Sir Walter Raleigh by Dr. Birch, his copious article in the 
•« General Dictionary by the same hand, and the reigns of Queen 
«« Elizabeth and James the First in Hume's History of England.'' 

BerUon, January 1768. 

(In ft month's absence from the Devizes.) 

«< During this interval of repose, I again turned my thoughts 
^ to Sir Walter Raleigh, and looked more closely into my mate- 
^< rials. I read the two volumes in quarto of the Bacon papers, 
«« published by Dr. Birch ; the Fragmenta Regalia of Sir Robert 
« Naunton, Mallet*s Life of Lord Bacon, and the political trea- 
« tises of that great man in the first volume of his works, with 
«< many of his letters in the second; Sir William Monson's Na- 
« val Tracts, and the elaborate Life of Sir Walter Raleigh^ 
<< which Mr. Oldys has prefixed to the best edition of his His- 
'< tory of the World. My subject opens upon mo, and in gener^ 
« improves upon a nearer prospect.*' 
vol. vni. 3 H 
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Beritan, July 26, 1762* 
(During my f ummer residence.) 

«< I am afraid of being reduced to dt*op my hero; but my tine 
has not* boweveri been lost in the research of his story, mkI ot 
a memni*able sera of our English annals. The Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Raieigh, by Oldys, is a very poor performance ^ a servile 
pane ey ric, or flat apology, tediously minute, and composed in 
a dull and affected stjle. Yet the author was a man of dili- 
gence and learning, who had read every thing relative to his 
subject, aad whose ample collections are arranged witli per- 
spicuity and method. Excepting some anecdotes lately reveal- 
ed in the Sidney and Bacon papers, I know not wba4 1 should 

< be able to add. My ambition (exclusive of tbe uncertain merit 

< of style and sentiment) must be confined to the hope of giving 

* a gfiofi abridgment of OMys. I have even the disappointment 

< of fi nding some parts of this copious work very dry and barren ; 
and these parts are unlu<;kily siune of tlie most characteristic; 

=< Raleigh's colony «»f Virginia, his quarrels with EsseXf the true 

< secret of his conspiracy, and, above all, the detail of his privats 

< life, the most essential and important to a biographer. My 

< best resource would be in the circumjacent history of tbe timesp 

* and perhaps in some digressicms artfully introduced^ like tbe 

< fortunes of tbe Peripatetic philosophy in tite portrait of Lord 

< Bacon, But the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First are 
the periods of English liistory, which have been the most vari- 

« ously illustrated: and wliat new lights could I reflect on a sub- 

< ject, which has exercised the accurate industry of JSKrcft, tbe 

< lively apd curious acuteness of fFalpoUf the critical spirit of 
Hurd, the vigorous sense of MMei and BoberUofh and the im- 
partial philosophy of Hume 9 Could I even surmount these 

< obstacles, I should shrink with terror from the modem his- 

< tory of England^ where every character is a problem, and everj 

< reader a friend or an enemy ; where a writer is aupposed tt 
^ hoist a flag of party, and is devoted to damnation by tbe ad- 
^ verse faction. Such would be my reception at home : and 
<< abroad, the historian of Raleigh must encounter an indiffer- 
<< ence far more bitter than censure or reproach. The events of 
<< his life are interesting; but his character is ambiguous, his ac- 
M tions are obscure, his writings are Engiisli, and his fame is 
^< confined to tlie narrow limits of our language and our island. 
<« I must embrace a. safer and more extensive theme. 

«< There is one which I should prefer to all others, 7%e ffuiarj 
*< of the Liberty of the Swiss, of that independence which a bra« 
« people rescued from the House of Austria, defended against 
'< a Dauphin of France, and finally sealed with the blood of 
<« diaries of Burgundy. From such a theme, so full of public 
<* spirit, of military glory, of examples of virtue, of lessons of 
tt government, the dullest stranger would catch fire : what might 
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«^ not I hope» whose talents, whatsoever they may be, would be 
«« inflamed with the zeal of patriotism. But the materials of this 
** history are inaccessible to roe, fast locked in the obscurity of 
<« an old barbarous German dialect, of which I am totally igno^* 
<^ ratitt and which I cannot resolve to learn for this sole and pe- 
<^ culiar purpose. 

^* I have another subject in view, which is the contrast of the 

'« former history : the one a poor, warlike, virtuous republic, 

<< w^hich emerges into glory and freedom ; the other a common- 

<« wealth, soft, opulent, and corrupt; which, by just degrees, is 

«^ precipitated from the abuse to the loss of her liberty : bothies- 

** sons are, perhaps, equally instructive. This second subject is, 

<f Tfu History of the Repvhlic qf Florence under the House of 

" Medicis : a period of one hundred and fifty years, which rises 

** or descends from the dregs of the Florentine democracy, to 

M the title and dominion of Cosmo de Medicis in the Grand 

'« Dutchy of Tuscany. 1 might deduce a chain of revolutions not 

** unworthy of the pen of Yertot ; singular men, and singular 

^ events; the Medicis (bur times expelled, and as often recalled ; 

<< and tlie Genius of Freedom reluctantly yielding ^ the arms 

«< of Charles Y. and the policy of Cosmo. The character and 

« fate of Savanerola, and the revival of arts and letters, in Italy» 

M will be essentially connected with^he elevation of the family 

«« and the fall of the republic. The Medicis (stirps ^uasi fatali^ 

«< ter nata ad instauranda vel fovenda studia — Lipsius ad Ger- 

M manosetGallos, Epist. viiL) were illustrated by the patronage 

«« of learning: and enthusiasm was the most formidable weapon 

« of their adversaries. On this splendid subject i shall most pro- 

«< bably fix ; but when, or wliere, or how will it be executed ? I 

^* behold in a dark and doubtful prespectave/^ 

Res alta teri*a, et caligine mersas*. 

• JomiTAi^ Joly^, 1762.]— The reflections which I was making yesterday, 
I continued and digested tCMlay. 1 don*t absolutely look on that time as lost, 
but that it might have heen better employed than in revolving schemes, the 
execution of which is so far distant. 1 must learn to check these wanderings 
of my imafrination. 

Nov. 24J— I dined at the Cocoa Tree with ••••••, who, under a great ap« 

pearance of oddity, conceals more real honour, good sense, and even know- 
ledge, than half those whp laugh at him. We went thence to the play (the 
Spanish Friar) ; and when it was over, returned to the Cocoa Tree. That 
respectable body, of which I have the honour of being a member, affords eve- 
ry evening a sight truly English. Twenty or thirty, perhaps, of the first men 
in the kingdom, in point of fashion and Ibrtune, supping at little tables cov« 
ered with a napkin, m tlie middle of a cofiee-room, upon a bit of cold meat, or 
a Sandwich, and drinking a glass of punch. At present, we are full of king's 
counsellors and lords of the bedchtimber ; who, having jumped into the mi- 
nistry, make a very singular medley of their old principles and language 
with their modem ones. 

Nov. 26.-^1 went with Mallet to breakfiut with Garrick ; and thence to Drury- 
lane House, where I assisted at a very private rehearsal, in the Green-room, 
of a new tragedy of Mallet's, called Elvira. As I have since seen it acted, f 
shall d^r my opinion of it tHl then i but I cannot help menUoning here the 
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The youthful habits of the laii|^ace and mmmn of France 
had left in my mind an ardent desire of revisiting the Continent 
on a larger and more liberal plan. According to the law of cus* 
toro^ and perhaps of reason^ foreign travel completes the educa- 
tion of an English gentleman : my father had consented to my 
wish, but I was detained above four years by my rash engage- 
ment in the militia. I eagerly grasped the first moments of bee- 
dom: tiiree or four weeks in Hampshire and London were em- 
ployed in the preparations of my journey and the farewd visits 
of friendship and civility : my last act in town was to applaud 
Mallet's new tragedy of Elvira*; a post-chaise conveyed me to 

turpriiing Tersatility of Mrs. PrUchtrd'» UlenU» who relMuaed, itaaeet «l 

the same time, the part of a furious queen in the Green-room, and tbftt of a 
coquette on the iitaf^ ; and passed several times ftom one to the other with 
the utmost ease and happiness. 

Dec. 30.]— Before 1 close the year I must baUnoa my •ccouat»»'aot of mo- 
nev, but of time. I may divide my studies into four branches : 1. Books thai 
I have reakl for themselves, classic writers, or capital treatises upon any sci* 
ence ; such books as ought to be perused with attention, and meditated with 
eare. Of these I read the twenty lau bo^kw of thf lUad twice, ^ tfav* JkH 
boek9 of the OJjfuqf, the Ltfe of Momer^ and JjotufUme mt^ T^'Ottt, 3- Books 
which 1 have read, orconsulted, to illustrate the former. Suth aa this year, 
BlaekioalVt Inquiry into the life and Writingt of Homer, Burk^e Svbtime and 
Beautiful, Burd'a Jkraee, Gmckar^e Jiemoiree Jeii$air^ a IP««t variety of 
passages of the ancients occaaioaally us«ful: Aarge extraata fro«D JVirsrriac, 
Buyle, and Potter g and many memoirs and abstracta Irom the jicademy s/ 
Bellfi Lettret : among these I shall only mention here two long and curious 
suites of dissertations— Me one upon the Temple of DeipM^ the An^ctyonic 
CotmcH,andthe Mohf Wars, by M.M. Mardiouamith FaUm,th9 otktt^um the 
Garnet t^the Oredane, by Jkt M. Burette^ Gedeyme^ tmdd* la jBorrs. 3>. Books 
of amusement and instruction, perused at my leisure hours^ without any refe- 
rence to a reffular plan of study. Of these, perhaps I read too many, since I 
went through the Life of Erasmus, by Le Clerc and Burigny, many extrr.cts 
from Le Clerc's BibUothegueo, Tha Oi ceremia ime, atui.Mloqmet pfErwmug, 
Barclay'* 9 Argenit, TeraenorCe Sethoe, Voltaire' » Siecte de Zouie XIV. Mmdame 
de MotteviiIe*a Memoire, and Fontenelle^e Worker 4. Compositions of my own. 
I find hardly any, except thie Journal, and the Extract of SmnPe Borace, 
which (like a chapter of Montaigne) contains many thmgs very different from 
its title. To these four heads 1 must ihis year add a fifth. 5. Those tre^iti- 
ses of English history which I read in Januar/f with a view to my now abor- 
tive scheme of the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. I ought indeed to have known 
my own mindbetler befoi-e 1 umieriook them. Upon the w^ole, after making 
proper allowances, I am not dissatisfied witii the year. 

The three weeks which I passed at Beriton, at the end of this and the be- 
ginning ot the ensuing year, are almost a blank. I seldom went out ; and as 
the scheme of my travelling was at last entirely settled, the hurry of impa- 
tience, the cures of preparations, and (he tenderness of friends 1 was going to 
quit, allowed me hardly any moments for study. 

• Joi]H>'AL, January 11th, 1763] — I called upon Dr. Maty in the mormog. 
Re told me that the Duke de Nivernois desired to be acquainted with me. It 
w*s indeed with that view thai I had written to Maty from Beriton, to pre- 
sent, in my name, a copy of my book to him. Thence 1 went to Becket, paid 
him his bill, (fifty -four pounds,) and gave him back his translation. It roust 
be printed, though very indiflerent. My comfort is, that my misfi>rtune is 
not an uncommon one. We dined and supped at the Mallets. 

'I2ih. I went with Maty to visit the Duke m Albemarle^trect. He is a lit- 
tle emaciated figure, but appears to possess a good understandmg, taste and 
knowledge. He offered me veiy politely letters for Pacia. We diDed at our 
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J}w%t, the fackrt to Boidogiie^ and such was my diygcsice, that 
I reached Paris on the 28th of January^ 1763^ only thirty -six 
days after the disbanding of the militia. Two or three years 
\^ere loosely defined for the term of my absence; and I was left 
at liberty to spend that time in such places and in such a man- 
ner as was most agreeable to my taste and judgment. 

In this first visit I passed three months and a half» (January 
£8— May 9^ and a much longer space might have been agree- 
ably filled, without any intercourse with the^natives. At home 
we are content to move in the daily round of pleasure and busi- 
ness ; and a scene which is alwa^^s present is supposed to be 
within our knowledge, or at least within our power. But in a 
foreign country, curiosity is our business and our pleasure ; and 
the traveller, conscious of his ignorance, and covetous of his 
time, is diligent in the search and the view of every object tliat 
can deserve his attention. I devoted many hours of the morning 
to the circuit of Paris and the neighbourhood, to the visit of 
churches and palaces conspicuous by their architecture, to the 
royal manufactures, collections of books and pictures, and all the 
various treasures of art, of learning, and of luxury. An English- 
man may hear without reluctance, that in these curious and costly 

lodipng^. I went to Covent Garden to see Woolward in Bobadtl, and supped 
with the MaU«ta at Cteorge 8cott*a. 

JovBVAi, Jan. 19ih, 1763.]— 4 waited upon Lady Henrey and the Duke de 
Nlvernoit, and received my credentials. Lady Uervey's are for M.le Comte 
de Cay las, and Madame Geoffrin. The Duke received me civilly, but (per- 
' baps through Maty'a fault) treated me more as a man of letters than as a 
man of fashion, iiis letters are entirely in that style ; for the Count de Cay- 
lus and M. M. de la Bleterie, de Ste. Palaye, Caperonier, du Clois, de Force- 
magne, and d'Alembert. I then undressed for the play. My father and I 
went to the Rose, in the passage to the play-house, wliere we found Mallet, 
with about thirty friends. Vft dined together, and went thence into the pit, 
where we took our places in a body, ready to silence all opposition. However, 
we had no occasion to exert ourselves. Notwithstanding the malice of party, 
Mallet*s nation, connexions, and, indeed, imprudence, we heard nothing but 
applause. I think it was deserved. The plan was borrowed from de la Motte, 
but the details and language have great merit. A fine vein of dramatic poe- 
try runs through the piece. The scenes between the father and son awaken 
almost every sensation of the human breast; and the counsel would have 
equally moved, but for the inconvenience unavoidable upon all theatres, that 
of entrusting fine speeches to indifferent actors. The perplexity of the ca- 
tastrophe iamuch, and I believe justly, criticised. But another defect made 
a stronger in4>ression upon me. When a poet ventures upon the dreadful 
situation of a father who condemns his son to death, there is no medium, )he 
father must be either a monster or a hero. His obligations of justice, of the 
public good, miut be as binding, as apparent, as perhaps those of the first 
Brutus. The cruel necessity consecrates his actions, and leaves no room for 
repentance. The thought is shocking, if not carried into action. In' the ex-* 
ecution of Brutus's sons I am sensible of that fatal necessity. Without such 
an example, the unsettled liberty of Rome would have perished the instant 
after its birth. But Alonzo might have pardoned his son for a vhsh attemptt 
the cause of which was a private injury, and whose consequences could ne« 
ver have disturbed an established government. He might have pardoned such 
a crime in any other subject; and as the laws could exact only an equal rigour 
for a son, a vain appetite for glory, and a mad affectation of heroism, could 
alone baft ioflueaMd him to exert an oacqtial and superior severity. 
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ftrtitl^s Paris is superior to London ; since the opulence of tbe 
French capital arises from the defects of its government and re- 
K^on. In the absence of Louis XIV. and his successors^ tlie 
Louvre has been left unliiiished : but the millions which haTe 
been lavished on the sands of Yersailles^and the morass of Marli. 
could not be supplied by the legal allowance of a Brithb kin^. 
The splendour of the French nobles is confined tq their town 
residence ; that of the English is more usefully distributed in 
tiieir country seats ; and we should be astonished at our own 
riches, if the labours of architecture, the spoils of Italj and 
Gree^-e, which are now scattered from Inverary to Wilton^ were 
accumulated in a few sti*eets between Marybone and Weetniin- 
ster. All superfluous ornament is rejected by the coW frugality 
of Uieprotestants ; but the catholic superstition, which fe always 
the enemy of reason, is often the parent of the arts. The wealthy 
communities of priests and monks expend their revenues in 
stately edifices; and the parish church of St. Sulpice, one of the 
noblest structures in Paris, was built and adorned by tlie priTate 
industry of a lato cure. In this outset, and still more in the se- 
quel of my tour,. my eye was amused ; but the pleasing vision 
cannot be fixed by the pen ; the particular images are darkly seen 
tlirough the medium of five*and*twenty yeara^ and the narrative 
of my life must not degenerate into a book of travels. 

But the principal end of my journey was to enjoy the society 
of a polished and amiable people, in whose favour 1 was strongly 
prejudiced^ and to converse with same authors, whose conver- 
sation, as 1 fondly imagined, must be far more pleasing and in- 
structive than their writings. The moment was happily chosen. 
At the close of a successful war the British name was respected 
on the continent. 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Grentibus. 

Our opinions, our fashions^ even our games, were adopted in 
France, a ray of national glory illuminated each individual, and 
every Englishman was supposed to be born a patriot and a phi- 
losopher. For myself, I carried a personal recommendation ; my 
name and my Essay were already known ; the compliment of 
having written in the French language entitled me to some re- 
turns of civility and gratitude* I was considered as a man of 
lettera, who wi*ote for amusement. Before my departure I had 
obtained from tiie Duko dc Nivcrnois, Lady Hervey, the Mid- 
lets, Mr. Walpole, &c. many letters of recommendation to timr 
private or literary friends. Of tliese epistles the reception and 
success were determined by the character and situation of the 
persons by whom and to wliom they were addressed : the seed 
was sometimes cast on a barren rock, and it sometimes nulti- 
' plied an bundled fold in the production of new shoots, spreading 
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branches, and exqaisite fruit But upon the whole, I' had reason 
to praise the national urbanitjt which from the court has diffused 
its gentle influence to the shop, the cottage, and the schools. Of 
the men of genius of the age, Montesquieu and Fontenelle were 
no more ; Voltaire resided qn bis own estate near Geneva ; Rous- 
seau in the preceding year had been driven from his hermitage 
of Montmorency ; and I blush at my having neglected to seek. 
In this journey, the acquaintance of BufTon* Among the men of 
letters whom I saw, D'Alcmbert and Diderot lield the foremost 
rank in merit, or at least in fame. I shall content myself with 
enumerating the well-known names of the Count de Cayius, of 
tiie Abbe de la Bleterie, Barthelemy, Reynal, Arnaud, of Mes- 
sieurs de la Condamine, du Clos, de Ste. Paiaye, de Bougain* 
ville, Caperonnier, de Guignes, Suard, &;c. without attempting 
to discriminate tiie shades of their characters, or tlie degrees of 
our connexion. Alone, in a morning visit, I commonly found 
the artists and authors of Paris less vain and mure reasonable^ 
than in the circles of their equals, with whom they min^e in the 
houses of the rich. Four days in a week I had a place, without 
invitation,at the hospitable tables of Mesdaraes GeoffVin and da 
Bocage, of the celebrated Helvetius, and of the Baron d'Hol- 
bach. In these symposia the pleasures of the table were improved 
by lively and liberal conversation ^ the company was selecty 
though various and voluntary. 

The society of Madame du Bocage was more soft and rnode^ 
rate than &at of her rivals, and the evening conversations of M. 
de Foncemagne were supported by the good sense and learning 
of the principal members of the Academy of Inscriptions. The 
opera and the Italians 1 occasionally visited ; but the French 
theatre, both in tragedy and comedy, was my daily and favourite 
amusement. Two famous actresses then divided the public ap« 
plause. For my own part, I preferred the consummate art of the 
Clairon, to the intemperate sallies of the Dumesnil, which were 
extolled by her admirers, as the genuine voice of nature and pas- 
sion. Fourteen weeks insensibly stole away; but had I been rich 
and independent, I should have prolonged, and perhaps have 
fixed, my residence at Paris. 

Between the expensive style of Paris and of Italy it was pru* 
dent to interpose some months of tranquil simplicity ; and at 
the thoughts of Lausanne I again lived in the pleasures and stu- 
dies of my early youth. Shaping my course through Dijon and 
Besan^on, in the last of which places I was kindly entertained 
by my cousin Acton, I arrived in the month of May 1763 on tho 
banks of the Leman Lake. It had been my intention to pass the 
Alps in the autumn, but such are the simple attractions of the 
place, that the year bad almost expired before my departure from 
Lausanne in the ensuing spring. An absence of five years had 
not made much alteration in manners, or even iu persons. My 
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old friends, of both sexes^ hailed my voluntary return ; the most 
genuine proof of my attachment They had been flattered by 
tlie present of my book, the pi-oduce of tlicir soil ; and the good 
Pavilliard shed tears of joy as he embraced a pupUf whose lite- 
rary merit he might fairly impute to his own labours. To m\ 
old list I added some new acquaintance, and among the strangers 
I shall distinguish Prince Lewis of Wirtemberg, the brother of 
the reigning Duke, at whose country-house, near Lausanne, I 
frequently dined : a wandering meteor, and at length a falling 
star, his light and ambitious spirit had successively dropped 
from the firmament of Prussia, of France, and of Austria ; and 
his faults, which he styled his misfortunes, had driven him 
into philosophic exile in the Pays dc Yaud. He could now mo- 
ralise on the vanity of the world, the equality of mankind, and 
the happiness of a private station. ' His address was affable and 
polite, and as he had shone in courts and armies, his memory 
could supply, and his eloquence could adorn, a copious fund of 
interesting anecdotes. His first enthusiasm was that of charity 
and agriculture ; hut the sage gradually lapsed in the saint, and 
Prince Lewis of Wirtcmberg is now buried in a hermitage near 
Mayence, in the last stage of mystic devotion. By some eccle- 
siastical quarrel, Voltaire had been provoked to withdraw him- 
self from Lausanne, and retire to his castle at Ferney, where I 
again visited the poet and the actor, without seeking his more 
intimate acquaintance, to which I might now have pleaded a bet- 
ter title. But the theatre which he had founded, tlie actors whom 
he had formed, survived the loss of their master ; and recent 
from Paris, I attended with pleasure at the representation of se- 
veral tragedies and comedies. I shall not descend to specify 
particular names and characters ; hut 1 cannot forget a private 
institution, whicli will display the innocent freedom of Swiss 
manners. My favourite society had assumed, from the age of 
its members, the proud denomination of the spring (to societt 
dn pnntcms). It consisted of fifteen or twenty young unmar- 
ried ladies, of genteel, though not of the very first families ; the 
eldest periiaps about twenty, all agreeable, several handsome, 
and two or three of exquisite beauty. At each other's houses 
they assembled almost every day, without the controul, or even 
the presence, of a mother or an aunt ; they were trusted to their 
own prudence, among a crowd of young men of every nation in 
Europe. They laughed, they sung, they danced, they played 
at canis, they acted comedies ; but in the midst of this careless 
gaiety, they respected themselves, and were respected by the 
men ; the invisible line between liberty and licentiousness was 
never transgressed by a gesture, a word, or a look, and their vir- 
gin chastity was never sullied by the breath of scandal or suspi- 
cion. A singular institution, expressive of the innocent simpli- 
city of Swiss manoei*s. After having tasted the luxury of £d^- 
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land and Paris» I c6ald not have retarned with satisfaction to 
the coarse and homely table of Madame Paviliiard ; nor was her 
husband offended that I now entered myself as a pensionairef or 
boarder, in the elegant house of Mr* De Mesery^ which may be 
entitled to a short remembrance^ as is has stood above twenty 
years, perhaps, without a parellel in Europe. The house in 
which we lodged was spacious and convenient, in the best street, 
and commanding, from behind, a noble prospect over the country 
and the Lak^. Our table was served with neatness and plenty ; 
the boarders were select; we had the liberty of inviting any 
guest at a stated price ; and in the summer the scene was occa- 
sionally transferred to a pleasant villa, about a league from Lau- 
sanne. The characters of Master and Mistress were happily 
suited to each other, and to their situation. At the age of se- 
venty-five, Madame de Mesery, who has survived her husband, 

' is still a graceful, I«had almost said a handsome woman. She 
was alike qualified to preside in her kitchen and her drawing- 
room ; and such was the equal propriety of her conduct, that of 
two or three hundred foreigners, none ever failed in respect^ 
none could complain of her neglect, and none could ever boast 
of her favour. Mesery himself, of the noble family of De Crou- 
saz, was a man of the world, a jovial companion, whose easy 
manners and natural sallies maintained the cheerfulness of his 
house. His wit could laugh at his own ignorance : he disguis- 
ed, by an air of profusion, a strict attention to his interest ; and 
in this situation, he appeared like a nobleman who spent bis for- 
tune and entertained his friends. In this agreeable society I 
resided nearly eleven months (May 1763 — April 1764); and in 
this second visit to Lausanne, among a crowd of my English 
companions, I knew and esteemed Mr. Holroyd (now Lord 
Sheffield) ; and our mutual attachment was renewed and forti- 
fied in the subsequent stages of our Italian journey. Our lives 
are in the power of chance, and a slight variation on either side^ 
in time or place, might have deprived me of a friend, whose ac- 
tivity in the ardour of youth was always prompted by a benevo- 
lent heart, and directed by a strong understanding. 

If my studies at Paris had been confined to the study of the 
world, three or four months would not have been unprofitably 
spent. My visits, however superficial, to the Academy of Medals 
and the public libraries, opened a new field of inquiry ; and the 
view of so many manuscripts of different ages and characters in- 
duced me to consult the two great Benedictine works, the DiplO'- 
matica of Mabillon, and the Palceographiaot Montfnucon. I stu- 
died the theory without attaining the priictice of the art : nor 
should I complain of the intricacy of Greek abbreviations and 
Gothic alphabets, sfnce every day, in a faibiliar language, I am 
at a loss to decyphcr the hierdgl^phit s of k female note. In a 

.tranquil scene, which revived the memory of my first studies^ 

VOL. VIII. 3 I 
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Idleness would have been less pardonable : the public libraries 
of Lausanne and Geneva liberally supplied me with books ; and 
if many hours were lost in dissipation, many more were ein|doy- 
ed in literary labour. In the country, Horace and Virgil, Juve- 
nal and Ovid, were my assiduous companions : but, in townt I 
formed and executed a plan of study for the use of my Transid- 
pine expedition : the topography of old Rome, the ancient geo- 
graphy of Italy, and the science of medals. 1. 1 diligently read, 
almost always with my pen in my hand, the elaborate treatises of 
Nardini, Donatus,&c. which fill the fourth volume »f the Roman j 
Antiquities of Grsvius. 2. 1 next undertook and finished the : 
Italia Jintiqua of Cluverius, a learned native of Prussia, who had \ 
measured, on foot, every spot, and has compiled and digested 
every passage of the ancient writers. These passages in Greek 
or Latin authors I perused in the text of Cluverius, in two folb 
volumes : but I separately read the descriptions of Italy by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, the Catalogues of the Epic poet^ 
the Itineraries of Wesseling*d Antiininus, and the coasting^ Voy- 
age of Rutilius Numatianus ; and l' studied two kindred subjects 
in, the Measures Itineraries of d'Anville, and the copious work 
of Bergter, ERsioire des grands Chemins de PEm^vrt JZomirai. 
From these materials I formed a table of roads and distances 
reduced to our English measure ; filled a folio common-place 
book with my collections and remarks on the geography of Italy; i 
and inserted in my journal many long and learned notes on the ! 
Jnsulse and populousness of Rome, the social war, the passage of j 
the Alps by Hannibal, &c. S. After glancing my eye over Ad- 
dison's agreeable dialogues, I more seriously read the great work 
of Ezechiel Spanheim dt Pra^tantid et Usu J>/\imismatunh and 
applied with him the medals of the kings and emperors, the fa- 
milies and colonies, to the illustration of ancient history. And 
thus was 1 armed for my Italian journey. 

I shall advance with rapid brevity in the narrative of this tour, 
in which somewhat more than a year (April 175^— May 1763) 
was agreeably employed. Content with tracing my line of UEiarch, 
and slightly touching on my personal fedings, I shall wave the 
minute investigation of the scenes which have been viewed by 
thousands, and described by hundreds, of our modern travelers. 
Rome is the great object of our pilgrimage : and 1st, the jour- 
ney; 2d, the residence; and 3d, the return; will form the most 
proper and perspicuous division. 1. I climbed Mount Cenis, 
and descended into the plain of Piedmont, not on the back of 
an elephant, but on a light osier seat, in the hands of the dexterous 
and intrepid chairmen of the Alps. The architecture and go- 
vernment of Turin presented the same aspect of tame and tire- 
some uniformity : hot the court was regulated with decent and 
splendid economy ; and I was introduced to his Sardinian ma- 
jesty Charles Emanuel^ who^ after the incomparable Frederickt 
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Bdd the second rank (proximus longo tamen inten^allo) among 
the kings of £urope. The size and populousness of Milan could 
not surprise an inhabitant of London : but the fancy is amused 
by a visit to the Boromean Islands^ an enchanted palace^ a work 
of the fairies in tbe midst of a lake encompassed with mountains^ 
and far removed from the haunts of men. I was less amused 
by the marble palaces of Gk'-noa, than by the recent memorials 
of her deliverance (in December 1746) from the Austrian ty- 
ranny ; and I took a military survey of every scene of action 
within the inclosure of her double walls. My steps were detain* 
•d at^ Parma and Modenat by the precious relics of the Famese 
and Este collections : bttt» alas ! the far greater part had been 
already transported, by inheritance or purchase, to Naples and 
Dresden. By the road of Bologna and the Apennine I at last*" 
reached Florence, where I reposed from June to September^ 
during the heat of the summer months. In the Gallery, and 
especially in the Tribune, I first acknowledged, at the feet of the 
Venus of Medicis, that the chisel may dispute the pre-eminence 
with the pencil, a truth in the fine arts which cannot on this side 
of the Alps be felt or understood. At home I had taken some 
lessons of Italian ; on the spot I read, with a learned native, the 
classics of the Tuscan idiom : but the shortness of my time, and 
the use of the French language, prevented my acquiring any fa- 
cility of speaking ; and I was a silent spectator in theconversa- 
tions of our envoy. Sir Horace Mann, whose most serious busi- 
ness was that of entertaining the English at his hospitable table. 
After leaving Florence, I compared the solitude of Pisa with 
the industry of Lucca and Leghorn, and continued my journey' 
through Sienna to Rome, where I arrived in the be^^inning of 
October. 2. My temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm; 
and the enthusiasm which I do not feel, I have ever scorned to 
affect. But, at the distance of twenty-five years, I ran neither 
forget nor express the strong emotions which agitated my mind 
as I first approached and entered the eternal city. After asleep- 
less night, I trod, with ^ lofty step, the ruins of the Forum : each 
memorable spot where Romulus stoodf or Tolly spoke, or Cssar 
fell, was at once present to my eye ; and several days of intoxi* 
cation were lost or enjoyed before I could descend to a cool and 
minute investigation. My guide was Mr. Byers, a Scotch anti- 
quary of experience and taste: but, in the daily labour of eigh* 
teen weeks, the powers of attention were sometimes fatigued^ 
till I was myself qualified, in a last review, to select and study 
the capital works of ancient and modem art. Six weeks were 
borrowed for my tour of Naples, the most populous of cities^^ 
relative to its size, whose luxurious inhabitants seem to dwell on 
the confines of paradise and hell-fire. I was presented to the 
boy-king by our new envoy. Sir William Hamilton; who, wisely 
diverting his correspondence from the Secretary of State to the 
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Royal Societf and British Muaettoiy baa elucidated a couatiy of 
such inestiiiiable value to the naturalist and antiquarian. On mj 
. retum» I fondly embraced, for the last time, the miracles of 
Rome ; but I departed without bLissing the feet of Rezzonico 
(Clement XIIL), who neither po6se»sed the wit of his prede- 
cessor Lambertini, nor the vii'tues of his successor Ganganelli. 
S. In mj pilgrimage from Rome to Loretto I again crossed the 
Apennine ; from the coast of the Adriatic I traversed a fruitful 
and populous country, which could alone disprove tlie paradox 
of Montesquieu, that modem Italy is a desert. Without adopt- 
ing the ejtclusive prejudice of the natives, I sincerely admire 
the paintings of the Bologna school. I hastened to escape from 
the sad solitude of Ferrara, which in the age of Ca&sar was still 
more desolate. The spectacle of Venice i^orded some boars 
of astonishment ; the university of Padua is a dying taper : but 
Verona still boasts her amphitheatre, and his native Vicenza is 
adorned by the classic architecture of Palladio : tlie road of Lorn- 
bardy and Piedmont (did Montesquieu find them without in- 
habitants?) led me back to Milan, Turin, and the passage of 
Mount Cenis, where I again crossed the Alps in my way to 
Lyons. 

The use of foreign travel has been often debated as a general 
question; but the conclusion must be finally applied to the cha- 
racter and circumstances of each individual. With the educa- 
tion of boys, where or hoTo they may pass over some juvenile 
years with the least mischief to themselves or others, I have no 
concern. But after supposing the previous and indispensable re- 
quisites of age, judgment, a competent knowledge of men and 
books, and a freedom from domestic prejudices, I will briefly 
describe the qualifications which I deem the roost essential to a 
traveller. He should be endowed with an active, indefatigable 
vigour of mind and body, which can seize every mode of convey- 
ance, and support, with a careless smile, every hardsliip of the 
road, the weather, or the inn. The benefits of foreign travel will 
correspond with the degrees of these qualifications : but in this 
sketch, those to whom I am known will not accuse me of fram- 
ing my own panegyric. It was at Rome, on the 15th of October 
1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespei*s in the Temple of Jupi- 
ter, that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city fii'st 
started to my mind. But my original plan was circumscribed to 
tlie decay of the city rather than of the empire : and, though my 
reading and reflections began to point towards that object, some 
years elapsed, and several avocations intervened, before I was 
seriously engaged in the execution of that laborious work. 

1 bad not totally renounced the southera provinces of France, 
but the letters which I found at I^yons were expressive of some 
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impatience* Borne and Italy had satiated my carious appetite^ 
and I was now ready to return to the peaceful retreat of my fa* 
mily and books. After a happy fortnight I reluctantly left Paris^ 
embarked at Calais^ again landed at Dover, after an interval of 
two years and five months, and hastily drove through the sum- 
mer dust and solitude of London* On the 25th of June 1765, 1 
arrived at my father's house : and the five years and a half be- 
tween my travels and my father's death (1770) are the portion of . . 
my lifig which I passed with the least enjoyment, and which I 
remember with tlie least satisfaction. Every spring I attended 
the monthly meeting and exercise of tlie militia at Southamp- 
ton ; and by the resignation of my father, and the death of Sir 
Thomas lYorsIey, I was successively promoted to the rank of 
major and lieutenant-colonel commandant: but Iiwas each year 
more disgusted with the inn, the wine, the company, and the 
tiresome repetition of annual attendance and daily exercise. At 
home, the economy of the family and farm still maintained the 
same creditable appearance. My connexion with Mrs. Gibbou 
was mellowed into a warm and solid attachment: my growing 
years abolished the distance that might yet remain between a 
parent and a son, and my behaviour satisfied my father, who 
was proud of the success, however imperfect in bis own life- 
time, of my literary talents. Our solitude was soon and often 
enlivened by the visit of the firiend of my youth, Mr. Deyver- 
duD, whose absence from Lausanne I had sincerely lamented. 
About three years after my first departure, he had emigrated^ 
from his native lake to the banks of the Oder in Germany. The 
res anguata demU the waste of a decent patrimony, by an impro- 
vident father, obliged him, like many of his country men, to con- 
fide in his own industry $ and he was entrusted with the educa- 
tion of a young prince, the grandson of the Margrave of Scha- 
vedt, of the Royal Family of Prussia. Our ftiendship was never 
cooled, our correspondence was sometimes interrupted ; but I 
rather wished than hoped to obtain Mr. Dey verdun for the com- 
panion of my Italian tour. An unhaiq>y, though honourable pas- 
sion, drove him from his German court $ and the attractions of 
hope and curiosity were fortified by the expectation of my speedy 
return to England. During four successive summers he passed 
several weeks or months at Beriton, and our free conversations, 
on every topic that could interest the heart or understanding, 
would have reconciled me to a desert or a prison. In the winter 
months of London my sphere of knowledge and action was some- 
what enlarged by the many new acquaintance which I had con- 
tracted in the militia and abroad ; and I must regret, as more 
than an acquaintance, Mr. Godfrey Clarke of Derbyshire, an 
amiable and worthy young man, who was snatched away by 
an untimely death. A weekly convivial meeting was establish- 
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•d by myodf and travetten^ under the name of the Roman 

The renewal, or perhaps the improvementf of my English fire 
was embittered by the alteration ot my own feelings* At the age 
of twenty-one I was^ in my proper station of a youth, delivered 
from the yoke of education, and delighted with the oompamtiTe 
state of liberty and affluerice. My filial obedience was natttral 
and easy ; and in the gay prospect of futurity, my ambition did 
not extend beyond the enjoyment of my books, my leisure, and 
ny patrimonial estate, undisturbed by the cares of a family and 
the doties of a profession. But in the militia I was armed with 
power; in my travels, I was exempt from controulj and as I ap- 
proached, as I gradually passed my thirtieth year, I began to fed 
the desire of bMig master in my own house* The most gentle 
authority will sometimes frown without reason, the most cheer, 
ful submission will sometimes murmur without cause: and such 
is the law of our imperfect nature, that we must either command 
or obey ; that our personal liberty is supported by the obsequiotts- 
ness of our own dependants. While so many of my arquaintance 
were married or in parliament, or advancing with a rapid et^ 
in the various roads of honour and fortune, I stood alone, im- 
moveable and insignificant ; for after the montlily meeting of 
17709 1 had even withdrawn myself from the militia, by the re- 
signation of an empty and barren commission. My temper is not 
susceptible of envy, and the view of successful merit has always 
excited my warmest applause. The miseries of a vacant life 
were nerer known to a man whose hours were insufflt*ient for 
the inexhaustible pleasures of study. But I lamented that at the 
proper age I had not embraced the lucrative pursuits of the law 
or of trade, the chances of civil office or India adventure, or even 
tlie fat slumbers of the churchy and my repentance became more 
lively as the loss of time was more irretrievable. Experience 
shewed me the use of grafting my private consequence on the 
importance of a great professional body ; the benefits of those 
firm connexions which are cemented by hope and interest, by 
gratitude and emulation, by the mutual exchange of services and 
favours. From the emoluments of a profession I might have de- 
rived an ample fortune, or a competent income, instead of being 
stinted to the same narrow allowance, to be increased only by an 
event which I sincerely deprecated. The progress and the know- 
ledge of our domestic disorders aggravated my anxiety, and I 
began to apprehend that I might be left in my old age without 
the fruits either of industry or inheritance. 

* The mcTDbers were Lord Mountstuart, (new Earl of Bote), Coloa^ Ed- 

monatone, Wcddal, Palgra^e, Lord Berkley, Godfrey Gierke, Holroyd (Lord 
Slieffield), Major Ridley, Sir William Giiize, Sir John Aubrey, Lord Abing- 
don, Hon. Peregrine Bvrtie, Cleaver, Hon. John Damer, Hon. George Darner, 
(Lord Milton), Sir Thomas Gascoygne, Sir John Hort, E. Gibbon. 
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In the first summer after my return^ whUst I enjoyed at Ben- 
ton the. society of liiy friend ^Deyverdun, our daily conversations 
expatiated over the field of'ani ient and modern literature; and 
i^e freely discussed my studies^ my first Essay , and my future 
projects. The Decline and Fall of Rome I still contemplated at 
an awful distance: but the two historical designs which had ba- 
lanced my choice ivere submitted to his taste; and in the parallel 
between the Revolutions of Florence and Switzerland^ our com- 
mon partiality for a country which wasAis by birth» and mine by 
adoption, inclined the scale in favour of the latter. According 
to the plan which was soon conceived and digested, I embraced 
a peri^Kl of two hundred years, from the associatioi^of the three 
peasants of the Alps to the plenitude and prosperity of the Hel- 
iretic body in the sixteenth century. I should have described the 
deliverance and victory of the Swiss, who have never «lied the 
blood of their tyrants but in a field of battle; the laws and man- 
ners of the confed<Tal3P states ; the splendid trophies of the Aus- 
trian, Burgundian, and Italian wars; and the wisdom of a nation^ 
^ho, after some sallies of martial adventure, has been content 
to guard the blessings of peace with the sword of freedom* 

Manus hsec inimica tyrannis. 

Ense petit jdacidam sub libertate quietem. 

My judgment, as well as my enthusiasm, was satisfied with th« 
glorious theme ; and the assistance of Dey verdun seemed to re- 
move an insuperable obstacle. The French or Latin memorials^ 
of which I was not ignorant, are inconsiderable in number and 
iTveight ; but in the perfect acquaintance of my friend with the 
German language, 1 found the key of a more valuable collec- 
tion. The most necessary books were pi*ocured; he translated^ 
for my use, the folio volume of Schilling, a copious and contem- 
porary relation of the war of Burgundy ; we read and marked the 
most interesting parts of the great chronicle of Tschudi; and by 
bis labour, or that of an inferior assistant, large extracts were 
made from the history of Lauifer and the Die tionary of Lew: 
yet such was the distance and delay, that two years elapsed in 
these preparatory steps ; and it was late in the third summer 
(1767) before I entered, with these slender materials, on the 
more agreeable task of composition. A specimen of my History^ 
the first book, was read the following winter in a literary society 
of foreigners in London ; and as the author was unknown, I lis- 
tened, without observation, to the free strictures, and unfavour- 
able sentence, of my judges^. The momentary sensation was 

* Mr. Hume seems to have had a different opinion of this work. 

FromMr. Hitm£ to Mr. Gibbozt. 
Sib, 

It is but ft few days aji^o since Mr. Dev verdun put vour manuscript into my 
hands* and I have perused itrwith great pleasure an(f satisfaction. 1 bare only 
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painfol^bottiieir condenmation was ratifiedbymy cooler thou£^t5. 
I delivered my imperfect sheets to the iames^ aod for ever re> 
noonced a design in which some expense^ moch labour^ and 
more time, bad been so vainly consumed. I cannot regret tlie 
loss of a slight and superficial essay ; for such the woric must 
have been in the hands of a stranger, uninformed by the scholars, 
and statesmen, and remote jfh>m the libraries and archives of tiie 
Swiss republics. My ancient habits, and the presence of I>ey- 
verdun, encouraged me to write in French for the conUnent of 
Europe ; but I was conscious myself that my style, above prose 
and below poetry, degenerated into a verbose and.tui^d deda-. 
nation. Perhaps I may impute the failure to the injudieious 
choice of a foreign language. Perhaps I may suspect that the 
language itself is ill adapted to sustain the vigour and dignity of 
an important narrative. But if France, so rich in Uterary merit, 
had produced a great original historian, his genius would have 
formed and fixed the idiom to the proper tone, the peculiar mode 
of historical eloquence. 

It was in search of some liberal and lucrative employment that 
my friend Deyverdun had visited England. His remittances 
from home were scanty and precarious. My purse was always 
open, but it was often empty ; and I bitterly felt the want of 
riches and power, which might have enabled me to correct the 
errors of his fortune. His wishes and qualifications solicited the 
station of the travelling governor of some wealthy pupil ; but 
«very vacancy provoked so many eager candidates, that for a 
long time I struggled withuut success; nor was it till after much 
appKcation that I could even place him as a clerk in the office of 

one objection, derived from the langua^ in which it is written. Why do yoa 
compose in French, tnd carry faggots into the wood, as Horace says with re> 
gard to Rpmans who wrote in Greek ? I grant that 3rou have a like motive to 
those Romans, and adopt a language much more generaUy disused than yoar 
native tongae : but have you not remarked the fate of those two ancient lan- 
guages in following ages ? the Latin, though then less celebrated, and confin- 
ed to more narrow limits, has in some measure outlived the Greek, and is 
now more generally understood by men of letters. Let the French, therefore, 
triumph in the present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and increasing 
establishments in America, where we need less dread the inundation of Bar- 
barians, promise a superior stability and duration to the English language. 

Your use of the French tongue has also led you into a style more poetical 
and figurative, and more highly cofeured, than our language seems to admit 
of in historical productions : for such is the practice of French writers, parti- 
cularly the more recent ones, who illuminate their pictures more than cus- 
tom will permit us. On the whole, your History, in my opinion, is written 
with spirit and judgment ; and I exhort you very earnestly to continue it. 
The objections that occurred to me on reading it, were so frivolous, that I 
shall not trouble you with them, and should, I believe, have a difficulty to re- 
collect them. I am, with great esteem, 

SIR, 
Your most obedient, 

and mo9t humble Servant, 
(Signed) David Hum. 

LoHBOir, 
24thofOct.ir6r. 
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the secretary of state. Jn a residence of several years he never 
acquired the just pronunciation and familiar use of the English 
tongue, but he read our most difficult authors with ease and taste : 
his critical knowledge of our language and poetry was such as 
few foreigners have possessed ; and few of our countrymen could 
enjoy the theatre of Shakspeare and Garrick with more exqui- 
site feeling and discernment. The consciousness of his own 
strength, and the assurance of my aid, emboldened him to imi* 
tate the example of Dr. Majy, whose Journal Bntannique was 
esteemed and regretted; and to improve bis model, by uniting 
with the transactions of literature a philosophic view of the arts 
and manners of the British nation. Our Journal for the year 
1767, under the title of Memoirts LUeraires de la Grand Brttagntp 
was soon finished and sent to the press. For the first article. 
Lord Lyttleton's History of Henry II. I must own myself res- 
ponsible j but the public has ratified my judgment of that volu- 
minous work, in whicK sense and learning are not illuminated 
by a ray of genius. The next specimen was the choice of my 
friend, the Bath Guide, a light and whimsical performance, of 
local, and even verbal, pleasantry. I stai*ted at the attempt: he 
smiled at my fears : his cburage was justified by success ; and 
a master of both languages will applaud the curious felicity with 
which he has transfused into French prose the spirit, and even 
the humour, of the English verse. It is not my wish to deny how 
deeply I was interested in these Memoirs, of which I need not 
surely be ashamed; butatthe distance of more Oian twenty years, 
it would be impossible for me to ascertain the respective shares 
of the two associates. A long and intimate communication of 
ideas had cast our sentiments ^nd style in the same mould. In 
our social labours we composed and corrected by turns; and the 
praise wfiich I might honestly bestow, would fall perhaps on 
some article or passage most properly my own. A second vo- 
lume (for ttie year 1768) was published of these Memoirs. I will 
presume to say, that their merit was superior to their reputa- 
tion ; bat it is not less true, that they were productive of more 
reputation than emolument. They introduced my friend to the 
protection, and myself to the acquaintance, of the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, whose age and infirmities secluded him from the world; 
and of Mr. David Hume, who was under-secretary to the ofiice 
in which Deyverdun was more humbly employed. The former 
accepted a dedication (April 12th, 1769,) and reserved the au- 
thor for the future education of his successor: the latter enriched 
the Journal with a reply to Mr. Walpole's ^istoricaI Doubts, 
which he afterwards shaped into the form of a note. The mate- 
rials of the third volume were almost completed, when i recom^ 
mended Deyverdun as governor to Sir Richai*d Worsley, a 
youth, the son of my old Lieutenant-colonel, who was lately de- 
VOl. VIII. . 3 K 
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ceased, f liey set forwards on their traTeb ; nor did flicy tetani 
to England till some time after my fathert deatb. 

My next publication was an acciilental sally of love and re- 
sentment; of my reverence for modest genius^ and ray aversion 
for insolent pedantry. The sixth book of the JEneid is the most 
pleasing and perfect composition of Latin poetry. The descent 
of JEneas and the Sibyl to the infernal regions, to the wotM of 
spirits, expands an awful and boundless prospect^ fron the noc- 
turnal gloom of the Cumaean gnot, 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram^ 

to tite meridian brightness of the Elystan fields } 

Largior hie campos sether et lumine vestit, 
Purpureo-— 

from the dreams of simple Nature, to the dreams, alas! of Egyp- 
tian theology, and the philosophy of the Greeks. But the final 
dismission of the hero through the ivory gate, whence 

Falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia manes, 

sebms to dissolve the whole enchantment^ and leaves the reader 
in a state of cold and anxious scepticism. This most lane and 
impotent conclusion has been variously imputed to the taste or 
irreligion of Virgil; but according to the more daborate inter- 
pretation of Bishop Warburton, the descent to hdl is not a&lse, 
but a mimic scene ; which represents the initiation of JEneas, ia 
the character of a lawgiver, to the Eleusinian mysteries. This 
hypothesis, a singular chapter in the Divine Legation of Moses, 
had been admitted by many as true; it was praised by all as in- 
genuous; nor had it been exposed, in a space of tfairty y^oiv, to 
. a fair and critical discussion. The learning and the abilities of 
the author had raised him to a just eminence; but^he reigned the 
dictator and tyrant of the world of literature. The real merit of 
Warburton was degraded by the pride and presumption with 
which he pronounced his infallible decrees; in his polemic writ- 
ings he lashed his antagonists witliout mercy or moderation; and 
his servile flatterers, (sec the base and malignant Essay on the 
Delicacy of Friendship)^ exalting the master critic far above 
Aristotle and Longinus, assaulted every modest dissenter who 
refused to consult the oracle, and to adore the idol. In a land of 
liberty, such despotism must provoke a general opposition, and 
the zeal of opposition is seldom candid or impartial. A late 
professor of Oxford, (Dr. Lowth), in a pointed and polished 
epistle (August 31st, 1765), defended himself, and attacked the 
Bishop; and, whatsoever might be the merits of an insignificant 
controversy, his victory was clearly established by tlie silent con- 
fusion of Warburton and his slaves. / too, without any private 
offpnce, was ambitious of breaking a lance- against the giant's 
slaold i and in the beginning of the year ±770, my Critical Ob- 
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seryatioiicr on the Sixth Bm^ of the JEneid were sent, without 
my name, to the press. In this short Essay, mj ilrst English 
publicationi I aimed my strokes against the person and the hypo- 
thesis of Bishop Warburton. I proved, at least to my own satis- 
faction, that the ancient lawgivers did not invent the mysteries, 
^nd that JEnetLS was never invested with the office of lawgiver: 
that there is not any argument, any circumstance, which can 
melt a fable into allegory, or remove the scene from the Lake 
Avemus to the Temple of Ceres : that such a wild supposition 
is equally injurious to the poet and the man : that if Virgil was 
not initiated he could not, if he were he would not, reveal tire 
secrets of the initiation: that the anathema of Horace (yetabo 
qui Cereris sacrum vulgarit, ^c.) at once attests his own igno- 
rance and the innocence of his IHend. As the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and his party maintained a discreet silence, my critical 
disqaisition was soon lost among the pamphlets of the day : but 
the pobKc coldness was overiialanced to my feelings by the 
\?eighty approbation of the last and best editor of Virgil, Pro«> 
fessor Heyne of Gottingen, who acquiescies in my confutation, 
and styles the unknown author, doct'us - - - e< elegantisAmm 
Britannus. But I cannot resist the temptation of transcribing 
the favourable judgment of Mr. Hayiey, himself a poet and a 
scholar: ^ An intricate hypothesis, twisted into a long and 1a- 
^< boared chain of quotation and argument, the Dissertation on 
<^ the Si^th Book of Virgil, remained some time unrefuted; - - - 
<^ At length, a superior, but anonymous critic arose, who, in one 
«' of tbe most judicious and spirited essays that bunh&tion has 
<< proSduced, on a point of classical literature, completely over- 
** turned this ill-founded edifice, and exposed the arrogance and 
^^ futility of its assuming architect/' He even condescends to 
justify an acrimony of style, which had beep gently blamed by 
the more unbiassed German; **Fa\Mo ak^Ans quam velUi - - ^ 
perstrimeUJ^' But I cannot forgive myself the contemptuous 
treatment of a man who, with all his faults, was entitled to my 
esteem; and I can less forgive, in a personal attack^ the coward- 
ly concealment of my name and chai*acter. 

In the fifteen years between my Essay ori the Study of I^ite- 
ratare and the first volume of the Decline and Fall, (1761-r^ 
1776), this criticism on Warburton, and some articles in the 
Journal, were my sole publications. It i;i more especially in- 
cumbent on me to mark the employment, or to confess the waste 
of time, from my travels to my father's death,an interval in which 
I was not diverted by any professional duties fron^ the labours 

• The editor of the Warbtirtonian tracts, Dr. Parr, (p. 192.) considers tho 
allegorical interpretation ■* as completely reilited in a most clear, elegant, 
*' and decisire work of criticism i which could not indeed derive authori^ 
<< from the greatest name ; hut to which the greatest name might with pro* 
** priety have been affixed.'* 
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^rom the fruitless task of the Swiss revolutioiis^ 07M> I hegm 
^raduallf to advance from the wish to the hope» fironi the hope 
to the desi^y from the design to the execalioiif of aiy hMorical 
work» of whose limits and extent I had yet a very inadequate 
notion. Tiie Classics, as low as Tacitas* the yooogcr Plinyt and 
2uvenal». were my old and faiailiar companioas, I tiiseiisiUy 
plunged into the ocean of the Augustan history i and in the de* 
scending series I investigated, with my pen almost aliwaya is mj 
hand, the original records, botii Greek and Latin, fraai Dioa 
Cassius to Ammianus Marcellinus, from the reign of Tm^h to 
the last age of the Western Csesars* The subsidiary mys of me- 
dals, and inscriptions of geography and chronology, were thrown 
on their proper objects ; and I applied the collectioius of llUe- 
inont, whose inimitable accuracy almost assumes the diameter 
of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the loooe and scat- 
tered atoms of historical information* Through the darkaess of 
the middle ages I explored ray way in the Aimalsaod Aatiqui- 
ties of Italy of the learned Muratori ; and diligently compared 
them With the parallel or transverse lines of Sigoaius and Maf- 
fei, Baronius imd Pagi^ till I almost grasped the Ruins of Bone 
in the fourteenth century, without suspecting that this iaal chap- 
tar must be attained by the labour at six quartos asd twenty 
years* Among the books which I parchasedy the Thaodosian 
Code, with the commentary of James Godefroy, Blast be grate- 
fully rem^abered. I used it (and much I used it) as a work of 
history, rather than of jurisprudence : but in every light it oajr 
be considered as a full and capacious repository of the political 
state of the empire in tlie fourth and fifth centuries. As I be- 
lieved, and as 1 still believe, that the propagation of the Gospelf 
and the triumph of the church, are inseparably connected with 
the decline of the Baman monarchy, I weighed the camies and 
efiecta of the revolutioii,and contrarted the narratives and apo- 
logies of the Christians' themselves, with the glances of candour 
or enmity which the Pagans have cast on the rising sects. The 
Jewish and Heathen testlmpnies, as they arecoUected and illas- 
trsded by Dr. Lardner, directejd, without # uperseding, my search 
of the originals; and in an ample dissertation on the miracaloiw 
darkness of the passion, I privately dvciw nqr condasiotis Cron 
the silence of an unbelieving ago. I bava assembled the prepa- 
iratory studies, directly or indirectly relative to my history; but, 
in strict equity, they must he spread beyond this period o^ mj 
life, over the two summers (im and ±772) that elapsed bet^'eea 
my father's death and my setllem^t in London. 2. In a free con- 
versation with books and men, it would be endless to enumerate 
the names and characters of all who are introduced to our ac- 
quaintance: but In this general acquaintance we may select the 
degrees of friendship and esteem. According to the wise 
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m$ J)hitmt^kgenpff6i9$ quammiiUBf I refkMrtd^agliiiMMl 
agauif the fanmortal work»of the Frwoh and £iigUBii»tlR Latin 
and Italiaii classics. My Greek studies (though less assidiMMS 
than I deaifi^ed) maintiuiied and esctended mj knowledge of that 
incomparaUe i^ooti* Homer and Xeaophon were -stiU 107 fh- 
vourite authors ; and I had almoet prepared for tbe press an fi»- 
saj on the Cyrope&dia# which, i» my own judgment, is not uii* 
happily laboured. After a certain age, the new pablicalionsof 
merit are the sole food of the many ; and the most austere Mm* 
dent will be often tempted to brettk the line, for the sake of sa« 
dulging his own curiosity, and of providing the topics of fashiMi* 
able currency. A more respectable motive may be assigned 6at 
tbe third perusal of Blackstone's Commentaries, and a copkmt 
and critical abstract of that English .work was my .ftrst serioaa 
prodnction in my native language. 3» My Ikerary leisure was 
much lass com^to and indepmident than it anght appear to the 
eye of a stranger* In the h«n7 of London I was destitnte mi 
boohai in tiie aelitude of Hampshire I was not master of aqr 
time. My quiet was gradually disturbed by our domestic anx* 
iety, and I should be asbaited of my unfeeling philosophy had. I 
found much time or taste for stady in tlie last fatal summsr 
(1770) of my (hther's decay and disa^ution. 

The disembodying of the militia at the dose of the war (ires) 
had restored the Major (a new Cincinnatus) toatifeof agricul- 
ture. His labours were usefid, his pleasures innoeent, bis wishes 
moderate ; and my father seamed to mijey theatateof happbmss 
which is celebrated by poets and phitosaphwrs, as the most agre^* 
able to natore^ mid the least acoessiUe to fiuFtune* 

Beatoa ille, ^qui procul negotits 

(Ut prisea gens mortaiiom) 

Pateroa rura bubus exeroet suis, 

Sokittts omni tenors*. Hob* Epoi il. 

But the last indispensable condition, tbe freedom from dsbt,mHf 
wanting to. my father's felicity; and the yanities of his yobth 
w«re severely punished by the solicitude mid sorrow of Us de- 
clining age. The first mortgage, on my return from Lansanne^ 
(1758\, had afforded him a partial and transient relief. The an« 
nual demand of interest and aUowaw)e waa a heavy deduRction 
from his income; the militia was a source of expensOf the farm 
in his hands was not a profttaUe adventure, he was loaded with 
the costs and damages of an obsolete law-suit ; and each year 
multiplied thd number and exhausted the patience, of his ct^di* 

* Like tbe firti mortali, blett is he. 
From debtg, and uniry, and buaineaa free, f 

With his own team who plou^rhs the soil. 
Which grateful once confesa'd his father's toil. Fsascq. 
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inn. nfldirthiMpiiiMdmiailaM«,IoM0etttoAto«Bad^ 
ditimal mor^ptge, to the sile of Potaey, ad to every sacrifice 
tfait ooold alleviate hia diatreaa. Bathe waaao longer capMe 
of a ratUNial eflbrt^ and bia relucCaat ddaya pae^oned not tlie 
evils thenrisdvesy bot the renMdiea of thoae eirila (ivaiedin smIo- 
mm potiuM quam mala diffkrtbat). The pangs of shame, tender- 
ness and self-reprDachy uicessantl j preyed on bis vitab ; his cen- 
atitntionwaa broken; ho lost his strength and hiasight ; tbe ra- 
pid progreaa of a dropsy admonislied him of his end, and be sunk 
Mio the grave on the lOUi of November, 1770* in the sixty-ftmrth 
year of hia age. A family tradition insinnates that Mr. Wafiia 
Law bad drawn hia pupil in the light and inconstant character of 
WtaUUf who ia ever confident, and ever disappointed in the chast 
trfhappiness. Bot these constitolional failings were hmffSj con- 
panaated by the virtaes of the head and heart, by the wamcst 
aantiments of honoar and humanity. His gracefnl person, polite 
nddress, gentle manners, and anaffected cheeifulneas, reeom- 
vmided him to the favoor of every company ; and hi the change 
of times and opinions, his liberal spirit had long since ddtveral 
Urn from the a&eal and prejudice of a Tory education* I sub- 
mitted to the order of Nature ; and my grief was soothed by the 
oonscious satisfaction that I b^d discbamd all the daties of 
filial piety. 

As .soon as I had paid the last solemn duties to my father, 
and obtained, from time and reason, a tolerable composure of 
miad, I began to form a plan of an independent life, most 
adapted to my circomstances and inclination. Yet so intricate 
waa the net, my efforts were so awkward and feeble, that near- 
ly two years (November 1770— October 1772) were soffrred 
to elapse before I could disentangle myself from the manage- 
ment of the farm, and transfer my residence from Beriton to a 
Iiottse in London. Duringthis interval, I continued to divide 
my year between town and the country ; but my new nttoation 
waa brightened by hope ; my stay in London was prolonged into 
the rammer; and the uniformity of the sumfener was occasional- 
ly broken by visits and excursions at a distance froni home. 
The gratiiication of my desires (they were not immoderate) has 
been seldom disappointed by the want of money or credit ; mj 
pride was never iustdtcd by the visit of an impoKunate trades- 
man I and my transient anxiety for the past or future has been 
dispelled by the studious or social occupation of liie present 
hour. My conscience does not accuse me of «ny act of extra- 
iragance or injustice, and the remnant of my estate affords an 
ample and honourable provision for my declining age. I shall 
not expatiate un my economical affairst which cannot be iti* 
atructive or amusing to the reader. It is a rule of prudence^ as 
%ell as of politeness, to reserve such confidence for the ear of a 
private friend, wittiout exposing our situation to the envy or pity 



i»r strai^rB ; fer enry b prodoctiveof ba^red^ mid fUtf borders 
too nearly on contempt* Yet I may beljeve, and eyeo assert^ 
tbat in cireumstanoes more indigent or more wealthy, I ahoold 
never have accomplished the taak^ or acquired the fiEime of an 
historian ; that my spirit would have heen hroken by poverty 
and cont^qipt, and that my indastry might have been rdaxed 
in the labour and luxury of a superfluous fortune. 

1 had now attained the first of earthly blessings, indqien- 
dence : I was the absolute master of my hours and actions : nor 
was I deceived in the hope that the establishment of my library 
in town would allow me to divide the day between study and 
society. Each year the circle of my acquaintance, the number 
of my dead and living companions, was enlarged* To a lover of 
books> the shops and sales of London present irresistible temp- 
tations ; and the manufacture of my history required a various 
and growing stock of materials. The militiar my travels* the 
House of Commons, the fame of an author, contribttted to muU 
tiply my eonnexions : I was chosen a member of the fasbionablo 
clubs ; and before I left England in 1783, there were few per- 
sons of any eminence in the literary or political world to whom ( 
wan a stranger*. It would most assuredly be in my power te 
amuse the reader with a gallery of portraits atid a collection of 
anecdotes. But I have always condemned the practice of trans* 
forming a private memorial into a vehicle of satire or praise* 
By my own choice I passed in town the greatest part of the 
year ; but whenever I was desirous of breathing tlie air of the 
country, I possessed an hospitable retreat at SheflSeld-place in 
Sussex, in the family of my valuable friend Mr. Holroyd, whose 
character under the name of Lord Sheffield, ha^ since been more 
conspicuous to the public 

No sooner was I settled in my house and library, than I im-^ 
dertook the composition of the first volume of my History. At 
the outset all was dark and doubtful $ even the titieof the work^ 
the true sera of the Decline and Fall of the Empire^ the limits of 
the introduction, the division of the chapters, and the order of 
the narrative ; and I was often tempted to cast away the labour 
of seven years. The style of an author should be the image of 
his mind, but the choice and command of language is the fruit 
of exercise. Many experiments were made before I could hit 
the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical deda- 

• Prom the 'mixed, though polite company of Boodle's, White's, and 
Qroofces's, I must honourably distinguish a weekly society, which was instit 
/ Uited in the year 1764, and which still continues to flourish under the title 
of the LiteraiT^ Club. (Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 415. Bosweirs Tour to 
the Hebrides, p. 97.) The names of Dr. Johnson. Mr. Burke, Mr. Topbam 
Beaucierc, Mr. Oarrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Colman, 
Sir William Jones, Dr. Percy, Mr, Fox, Mr Sheridan, Mr. Adam Smith, Mr. 
Steevens, Mr. Dunning, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Warton, and his brother Mr. 
Thomas Warton, Dr. Burncv, &c. form a large and luminous constellation of 
Jititish stirs. 
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fiifttion: three times did I compose the first cliaptcr, and bwicc 
tlie second and third, before I was tolerably satisfied with tlicir 
effect In the reraainderof the way I advanced with a more equal 
and easy pace; but the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters hare been 
reduced by three successive revisa)s» from a large volume to their 

i^resent size, and they might still be compressed, withoat any 
OSS of farts or sentiments. An opposite fault may be imputed 
to the concise and superficial narrative of the first reigns from 
Commodusto Alexander; a fault of which I have never heard, 
except from Mr. Hume in his last journey to London. Such an 
Oracle might have been consulted and obeyed with rational de- 
votion ; but I was soon disgusted with the modest practice of 
reading the manuscript to my friends. Of such friends, some 
will praise from politeness, and some will criticise (torn vanity. 
The author himself is the best judge of his own performance; no 
one has so deeply meditated on the subject, no one is so sincere- 
ly interested in the event * 

By the friendship of Mr. (now Lord) Eliot, who had mar- 
ried my first cousin, I was returned at the general election for 
the borough of Leskcard. I took my scat at the beginning of 
the memorable contest between Great Britain and America, and 
supported with many a sincere and silent vote, the rights, Ihougii 
not, perhaps, the interest, of the mother country. After a fleet- 
ing illusive hope, prudence condemned me to acquiesce In the 
humble station of a mute. I was not armed by Nature and edir 
cation with the intrepid energy of mind and voice, 

y incentem strepitus, et natam rebus ageudia. 

Timidity was fortified by prido, and even the success of my pen 
discouraged the trial of my voice. But I assisted at the debates of 
a free assembly ; I listened to the attack and defence of eloquence 
and reason; I bad a near prospect of the characters, views, and 
passions of the first men of the age. The cause of government was 
ably vindicated by ZrOn/JVorZ/i, a statesman of spotless lntegritj,a 
consummate master of debate, who could Hiield, with equal dex- 
terity, the arms of reason and of ridicule. He was seated on the 
tt^asury-bench between his Attorney and Solicitor General, the 
two pillars of the law and state, magis pares qnam similes ; and 
the minister might indulge in a sliort slumber, whilst he was up- 
holden on citlier hand by the majestic sense of TAwrtow, and the 
skilful eloquence of Wedilerbume. From the adverse side of the 
house, an ardent and powerful opposition was supported, by the 
lively declamation of Barren the legal acuteness of Bunmn^^ 
the profuse and piiilosophic fancy of BurkCf and the argumenta- 
tive vehemence of Far, who in the conduct of a party iq>proved 
himself equal to the conduct of an empire. By such men every 
operation of jHsace and war, every principle of justico or policy, 
every question of autliority and freedom, was attacked mi de« 
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fended ; and the subject of the momentous contest was the nmon 
or separation of Great Britain and America. The ei^t sessions 
that I sat in parliameht were a srho«>l of civil prudencis^ the first 
and roost essential virtue of an historian. ' 

HThe volume of my History, which had been somewhat delay* 
ed by the novelty and tumult of a first session, was now ready 
for the press* After the perilous adventure had been declined hf 
niy friend Mr. Elmsley, I agreed, u))on easy terms, with Mr. 
Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and Mr. William 
Strahan, an eminent printer $ and they undertook the care and 
risk of the publication, which derived more credit from the name 
of the shop than from that of the author. The last revisal of the 
proofs was submitted to my vigilance ; and many blemishes ni 
style, which had been invisiblcinthe manuscript, were discovered 
and corrected in the printed sheet. So moderate were our hopes^ 
that the original impression had been stinted to five hundred, till 
the number was doubled by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strahan. 
During this awful interval I -was neither elated by the ambition 
of fame, nor. depreased by the apprehension of contempt. My 
diligence and accuracy were attested by my own conscience. 
History is the roost popular species of writing, since it can adapt 
itself to the highest or the lowest capacity. I had chosen an il* 
lustrious subject. Rome is familiar to the school boy and the' 
statesman ; aiid my narrative was deduced fnta the last period 
of classical reading. I had likewise flattered myself, that an age 
of light and liberty would 4*eceive, without scandal, an enquiry 
into the human causes of the progress and establishment of 
Christianity. 

I am at a loss how to describe the success of the work, with- 
out betraying the vanity of the writer. The first impression was 
exiiaiisted in a few days; a secend and third edition were scarcely 
adequate to the demand; and the bookseller's property was twice 
invaded by the pirates of Dublin. ^ My book was on every table^ 
and almost on every toilette ; the historian was crowned by the 
taste or fashion of the day; nor was the general voice disturbed 
by the barking of any profane critic. The favour of mankind is 
most freely bestowed on a new acquaintance of any original me- 
rit; and the mutual surprise of the public and their favourite is 
productive of those warm sensibilities, which at a second meet- 
ing can no longer be rekindled. If I listened to the music of 
praise, I was more seriously satisfied with the approbation of my 
judges. The candbqr of Dr. Robertson embraced his disciple. 
A letter from Mn- Hume overpaid the labour of ten years ; but 
I have never presumed to accept a place in the triumvirate of 
British historians. 

That curious and original letter will amuse the reader, and his 
gratitude should shidd my free communication from the rer 
proach of vanity. 

vox. VII¥. 3 L 
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•' £iiinbiir6h, 18ih Mardiy 1776. 
« Dear Sis» 

<< As I ran ihrouf^h your volume of history with great ariditj 
and impatiencct 1 cannot forbear discovering somewhat of the 
same impatience in returning you thanks for your agreeable 
present, and expressing the satisfaction which the performance 
has given mc. Whether I consider the dignity of your stylfytlte 
depth of your matter, or the extensiveiiess of your learning, I 
must regard the woriL as equally the object of esteem : and I own 
that if 1 had not previously had the happiness of your persooal 
acquaintance, such a performance from an Englishman in our 
age wourd have given me some surprise. You may smile at this 
sentiment ; but as it seems to me that your countrymen, for al- 
most a whole generation, have given themselves up to barbarous 
and absurd faction, and have totally neglected all polite lettersi 
I no longer expected any valuable production ever to come from 
tliem. 1 know it will give you pleasure (as it did me) to find 
that all the men of letters in this place concur in their admira- 
tion of your work, and in their anxious desire of yourcoattno- 
ing it. 

« When I heard of your undertaking, (which was some tinie 
ago,) I own 1 was a little curious to see how you would extri- 
cate yourself from the subject of your two last chapters. I think 
you have observed a very prudent temperament; bnt it was iiii' 
possible to treat the subject so as not to give grounds of suspi- 
, cion against you, and you may expect that a clamour will arise. 
I'his, if any thing, will retard your success with the public; for 
in every other respect your work is calculated to be popular. Bot 
among many other marks of decline, the prevalence of supersti- 
tion in England prognosticates the fall of philosophy andderaj 
of taste; and though nobody be m^re capable than you torevird I 
them, you will probably find a struggle in your first advances. 

" I see you entertain a great doubt with regard to the authen- i 
ticity of the poems of Ossian. You are certainly right in so doing. 
It is indeed strange that any man of sense could have imagined 
it possible, that snove twenty thousand verses, along witli nun- 
- beriess historical facts, could have been preserved by oral tradi- 
tion during fifty generations, by the rudest, perhaps, of all the 
European nations, the most necessitous, the most turbulentt and 
the most unsettled. Where a supposition is so contrary to com- 
mon sense, any positive evidence of it ought never to be regard- 
ed. Men run with great avidity to give their evidence in favour 
of what flatters their passions and their national prejudices. Yoa 
are therefore over and above indulgent to us in speaking of tie 
matter with hesitation. 

« I must inform you that we are ^U very anxious to bear that 
you have fully collected the materials'for your second rolumfj 
;ind that you arc even considerably advanced in the composition 
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of it. I speak this more in the name of my friends than in my 
ow^n; as I cannot expect to live so long as to see the publicati/m 
of it. Your ensuing volume will be more delicate than the pre* 
ceding* but I trust in your prudence for extricating you from 
the difficulties^ and* in all events^ you have courage to despise 
the clamour of bigots. 

I am, with great regard^ 
Dear Sir^ 
Your most obedient, and most humble Servant, 

Davio Hume.** 

Some weeks afterwards I had the melancholy pleasure of see* 
ing Mr« Hume in his passage through London; his body feeble, 
his mind firm. On the dSth of August of the same year (1776) 
he died, at Edinburgh, the death of a pliilosopher. 

My second excursion to Paris was determined by the pressing 
invitation of M . and Madame Necker, who had visited* England 
in the preceding summer. On my arrival I found M. Necker 
Sirector-general of the finances, in the first bloom of power and 
popularity. His private fortune enabled him to support a liberal 
establishment; and his wife, whose talents and virtues I had long 
admired, was admirably qualified to preside in the conversation 
of her table and drawing-ruom. As their friend, I was introduced 
to the best company of both sexes; to the foreign ministers of 
all nations, and to the first names and characters of France ; who 
disUnguished me by such marks of civility and kindness, as gra- 
titude will not sufier me to forget, and modesty will not allow 
me to enumerate. The fashionable suppers often broke into the 
morning hours; yet I occasionally consulted the ftoyal Library, 
and that of the Abbey of St. Germain, and in the free use of 
their books at home, I had always reason to praise the liberality 
of those institutions. The society of men of letters I neither 
eourted nor declined ; but I was happy in the acquaintance of 
M. de Bufibn, who united with a sublime genius the most amia- 
ble simplicity of mind and manners. At the table of my old 
friend, M. de Foncemagne, I was involved in a dispute with the 
Abbe de Mably^; and his jealous irascible spirit revenged itself 
on a work which he was incapable of reading in the original. 

As I might be partial in my own cause, 1 shall transcribe the 
words of an unknown critic, observing only, that this dispute 
Lad been preceded by another on the English constitution, at the 
house of the Countess de Froulay, an old Jansenist lady. 

<< Vous etiesB chez M. de Foncemagne, mon cher Theodon, 
«< le jour que M* I'Abbe de Mably et M* Gibbon y dinerent en 
** grande compagnie, I^ conversation roula presque enti rement 
<< sur Fhistoire. L'Abbe etant un profond politique, le tourna 
<( sur I'adminiatratton, quand un fut au desert : et comme par 
>< caractere^ pair hun^sttri par Phabitude d'admirer Tito Livoj il 
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^ ne prise que le sysUme republicaiii» il Be mit i vaiitw Pezcd- 
^ lence dcB repubUquee : bien persuade que le savant Anglois 
<< rapprottveroit en toutt et admireroit la profondeur de genk 
«< qui avoit fait deviner tous ces avantagea a un Francois*. Mais 
o M. Gibbon» instrutt par {'experience des inconvenieiia d'lm 
** gouvernement populaire* ne fut point du tout de son avis, et 
^< il prit,e;£nereu8enientladefen8edttgouvenienientnionarchique. 
«« L'Abbe voulut le convaincre par Tite Live, et par qnelquo 
«« arcj^umens tiris de Plutarque en faveur des Sparttates. M. 
«< Gibbon, doue de la memoire la plus heureuse, et ayant tons 
^< Ics fails presens i la pensee, doroinabien-totlaconvetsatioo; 
^« TAbbe se facba. Us s'emp^^rta, il dit des choses dures; FAn- 
^< glols, cunservant le phlegme de son pays, prenoit sea avanU- 
^< ges, et pressoit I'Abbe avec d'autant plus de succes que la co- 
^< lere le troubloit de plus en plus* La conversation s'echauiToit, 
^f et M. de Foncemagne ia rompit en se levant de table, et en 
^« passant dans le snlon, ou peraonne ne fut tente de la reooiier.'' 
. Bupplment de la Mini re (Teerire PHutcire^ p. 125, &c. 

Nearly two years bad elapsed between the publication of mj 
first and ihe commencemeut of my second volume; and tlie 
causes must be assigned of this long delay. 1. After a short hoii* 
day, I indulged my curiosity in some studies of a very different 
nature, a course of anatomy, which was demonstrated by Doctor 
Hunter ; and some lessons of chemistry, which were deliTered 
by Mr. Higgins. The princifdes of these sciences, and a taste 
for books of natural l|istory, contributed to multiply my ideu 
and images; and the anatomist and chemist may sometimes tnck 
mein theirownsnow. %. I dived, perhaps too deeply,into the mod 
of the Arian controversy ; and many days of reading, thinkiagy 
and writing were consumed in the pursuit of a phantom. 3. It 
is difficult to arrange, with order and perspicuity, the various 
transactions of the age of Constantine; and so much was I dis- 
pleased with the first essay, that I committed to the flaaiei abovB 
fifty sheets. 4. The six months of Paris and pleasure must be 
deducted from tlie account. But when I resumed my task I 
felt my improvement; I was now master of my style and sub- 

i'ect, wd while the measure of my daily performance was en- 
arged, ] discovered less reason to cancel or correct. It has al« 
ways been my practice to cast a long paragraph in a single mould, 
to try it by my ear, to deposit it in my memory, but to suspend 
the action of the pen till I had given the last polish to my work. 
Shall I add, that I never found my mind more vigorous, nornij 
composition more happy, than in the winter hntry of society and 
parliament ? 

Had I believed that the majority of Englirii readers were so 
fondly attached even to the name and shadow of Christianity; 
had I foreseen that the pious, the timid, and the prndent, would 
fee]> or a&ct to fieel^ wUfa such exqnisita sensibility; I sMffH 
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jferhaqfBf htcft softened the two inridioiis cbupten^ which would 
create many enemies^ and conciliate few friends. But the shaft 
was sboty the alarm was sounded, and I could only rejoice, that 
if the voice of our priests was clamorous and bitter, their hands 
were disarmed from the powers of persecution* I adhered to the 
wise resolution of trusting myself and my writings to the candour 
of the public, till Mr. Davies of Oxford presumed to attack, not 
the faith, but the fidelity, of the historian. My vindicatioth ex- 
pressiTe of less anger than contempt, amused for a moment the 
busy and idle metropolis ; and the most rational part of the laity, 
and even of the clergy, appear to have been satisfied of my inno* 
cence and accuracy. I would not print this vindication in quarto^ 
lest it should be bound and preserved with the history itself. At 
the distance of twdve years, I calmly affirm my judgment of 
Davies, Chelsum, &c. A victory over such antagonists was a 
suflh^ient hmniliation. They, however, were- rewarded in this 
world. Poor Chelsum was indeed neglected ; and I dare not 
boast the making Dr. Watson a bishop; he is a prelate of a large 
mind and liberal spirit: but I enjoyed the pleasure of giving a 
Royal pension to Mr. Davies, and of collating Dr. Apthorpe to 
an archiepiscopal living. Their success encouraged the zeal of 
Taylor the Arian, and Milner the Methodist, with many others^ 
whom it would be difficult to remember, and tedious to rehearse* 
The list of my adversaries, however, was graced with the more 
respectable names of Dr. Priestley, Sir David Dalrymple, and 
Dr. White ; and every polemic, of either university, discharged 
his sermon or pamphlet against the impenetrable silence of the 
Roman historian* In his History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Priestley threw down his two gauntlets to Bishop 
Hurd and Mr. Gibbon. I declined the challenge in a letter, ex- 
horting my opponent to enlighten the world by his philosophical 
discoveries, and to remember that the merit of his predecessor 
Servetus is now reduced to a single passage, which indicates the 
smaller circulation of the blood through the lungs, from and to 
the heart. Instead of listening to this friendly advice, the daunt- 
less philosopher of Birmingham continued to fire away his dou- 
ble battery against those who believed too little, and those who 
believed too much. From my replies he has nothing to hope or 
fear: but his Socinian shield has repeatedly been pierced by the 
spear of Horsley, and his trumpet of sedition may at length awa- 
ken the magistrates of a free country. 

The profession and rank of Sir David Dalrymple (now a Lf>rd 
of Session) has given a more decent colour to his style. But he 
scrutinised eai:h separate passage of the two chapters with the 
dry minuteness of a special pleader ; and as he was always soli- 
citous to make, he may have succeeded sometimes in finding, a 
flaw. In hw Annals of Scotland, he has shewn himself a diligent 
collector and an accurate critic. 
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I have praised^ uid I still praise, the eloquent flermons ^iriuck 
were preached in St Mary's pulpit at Oxford bjr Dr. White. If 
he assaulted me with some degree of illiberal arrimony, in such 
a place, and before such an audience, he was obliged to speak the 
language of the country. I smiled at a passage in one of his pri- 
vate lettera to Mr. Badcock ; ** The pari where we encounter 
^< Gibbon must be brilliant and striking." 

In a sermon preached before the university of Cambridge, Dr, 
Edwards complimented a work, << which can only perish with 
« the language itself;'' and esteems the author a formidable ene- 
my. He is, indeed, astonished that more learning and ittgenuity 
has not been shewn in the defence of Israel ; that the prelates and 
dignitaries of the church (alas, good man I) did not vie with each 
other, wliose stone should sink the deepest in the forehead of 
this Goltah. 

** But the force of the truth will oblige us to confess, that in the 
^< attacks which have been levelled against ourscoptical historian, 
«« we can discover, but slender traces of profound and exqoisite 
«< erudition, of solid criticism and accurate investigation ; but we 
^ are too frequently disgusted by vague and inconclusive reason- 
ed ing; by unseasonable banter and senseless witticisms; by im- 
<< bittered bigotry and enthusiastic jargf)n ; by futile cavils and 
^< illiberal invectives. Proud and elated by the weakness of his 
^f antagonist, he condescends not to handle the sword of contro- 
« versy.^' 

'Let me frankly own that I was startled at the first discbaryce 
of ecclesiastical ordnance: but as soon as I found that this empty 
noise was mischievous only in the intention, my fear was con- 
verted into indignation; and every feeling of indignation or cu- 
riosity has long since subsided in pure and placid indifference. 

The prosecution of my history was soon afterwards checked 
by another controversy of a very different kind. At the request 
of the Lord Chancellor, and of Lord Weymooth, then Secretary 
of State, I vindicated, against the French manifesto, the justice 
of the British arms. The whole correspondence of Lord Stor- 
mont, our late ambassador at Paris, was submitted to my inspec- 
tion, and the Memoirt Jiistificatiff whidi I composed in French, 
was first approved by the Cabinet Ministers, and then delivered 
as a state p^per to the courts of Europe. The style and manner 
are praised by Beaumarchais himself, who, in his private quar- 
rel, attempted a reply : but he flatters me, by ascribing the me- 
moir to Lord Stormont; and the grossness of his invective be- 
trays the loss of temper and of wit ; he acknowledged, tliat U 
style ne seroit pcu sans gracCf ni la logigue sans justesstf fcc if 
the facts were true which he undertakes to disprove. For these 
facts my credit is not pledged ; I spoke as a lawyer from my brief. 
But the veracity of Beaumarchais may be estimated from the 
assertion that France^ by the treaty of Paris (176d^) was Innited 
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to a certain nomber of ships of war. On the application of the 
Duke of Choiseult he was obliged to retract this daring false- 
hood. 

Among the honourable connexions which I had formed^ I 
may jusUy be proud of the friendship of Mr. Wedderburne, at 
that time Attprney General, who now illustrates tlie title of Lord 
Loughborough, and the office of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas* By his strong recommendation, and the favourable dis- 
pfiaition of Lord North, I was appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade and PJantations; and my private income was 
enlarged by a clear addition of between seven and eight hundred 
pounds a-year. The fancy of an hostile orator may jmint, in the 
strong colours of ridicule, <« the perpetual virtual adjournment, 
«< and the unbroken sitting vacation of the Board of Trade'N'/' 
But it must be allowed that our duty was not intolerably severe^ 
and that I eiyoyed many days and weeks of repose, without be- 
ing called away from the library to the office. My acceptance of 
a place provoked some of the leaders of opposition, with whom 
I had lived in habits of intimacy; and I was most unjustly accu- 
sed of deserting a party, in which I had never inlistedf. 

* I can nerer forget the delij^ht vitb which that difiusive and ingenious 
•rator, Mr- Burke, was heard by all sides of the house, and even by those 
whose existence he proscribed. (Sec Mr. Burke's speech on the Bill of Ke- 
form, p. 72—80) The Lords of Trade blushed at their insig;nificancy, and Mr. 
Eden's appeal to the two thousand five hundred volumes of our Reports, serv- 
ed only to excite a general laugh. I take this opportunity of certifying the 
correctness of Mr. Burke's printed speeches^ which 1 have heard and read. 

f Fnm EbWABD 6xBB«ir, esq- to esq. 

DsAR Sts, 2d July, 1779. 

Yesterday 1 received a very interesthig communication from mj friend, the 
Attorney General, whose kind and honourable behaviour towards me I must 
always remember with the highest gratitude. He informed me that, in con- 
sequence of an arrangement, a place at the Board of Trade was reserved for 
roe, and that as soon as I signified my acceptance of it, he was satisfied no 
farther difficulties would arise. My answer to him was sinc^^r^ and explicit. 
I told him that I was far from approving all the past measures of the adminis- 
tration, even some of those in which I myself had silently concurred; that I 
saw, with the rest of the world, many capital defects in the characters of 
some of the present ministers, and was sorry that in so alarming a situation of 
public affairs, the country had not the assistance of several able and honest 
men who are now in opposition. But that I had not formed with any of those 
persons in opposition any engagements or connexions which could in the . 
least restrain or affect my parliamentary conduct; that I could not discover 
among them such superior advantages, either of measures or of abilities, as 
could make me consider it as a duty to attach myself to their cause; and that 

I clearly understood, from the public and private language of , one of 

theirleader8,thatin the actual state of the country, he himself was seriously 
of opinion that opposition could not tend to any good purpose, and might be 
productive of much mischief; that for those treasons, I saw no objectiona 
which could prevent me from accepting an office under the present govern- 
ment, and that I was read v to take a step which I found to be consistent both 
with my interest and my honour. 

It must now be decided, whether I may continue, to live in England, or 
whether I must soon withdraw myself into a kind of philosophical exile in 
S witzerlanA. My father left kis affairs in a state of embarrassment, and evea 
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The Rspect of the next eessimi of parliftmeiit wai stomiy and 
perilous ; couaty nieetingSt petitionsy and committees of ccirres- 
pcindence, announced the public discftntent; and instead of Tot- 
in.c|^ with a ti'iumphant majority^ the friends of go vemmettt were 
often exposed to a struggle^ and sometimes to a defeat. Tlie 
House of Commons adopted Mr* Dunning's motion, ** Tbattbe 
^ influence of the' Crown had increased, was increasin^t and 
n ought to be diminished :'^ and Mr. Burke's bill of reform was 
framed with akili, introduced with eloquence, anc^ sapporied by 
numbers. Our late president, the American Secretary of State^ 
very narrowly escaped the sentence of proscription ; but tbe un- 
forf unate Board of Trade was abolished in tlie committee by a 
small majority (207 to 199) of eight votes. The storm, however, 
blew over for a time ; a large defection of country gentlemen ela* 
ded the sanguine hopes of the patriots ; tbe Lords of Trade were 
revived; aduMnistration recovered their strengUi and spirit; and 
the flames of Lfindon, which were kindled by a mischievous mad- 
man, admonished all thinking men of the danger of an appeal to 
the people. In the premature dissolution which foUowed this 
session of parliament I lost my seat. Mr. Elliot was now deeply 
enga.e;ed in the measures of opposition, and the electiirs of Les- 
kcard* are commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Elliot. 

In this interval of my senatorial life, I published the second 
and third volumes of the Decline and Fall. My ecclesiastical 
history still breathed the same spirit of freedom ; but protestant 
eeal is more indifierent to the characters and controversies of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. My obstinate silence had damped 
the ardour of the polemics. Dr. Watson, the most candid of my 
adversaries, assured me that he had no thoughts of renewing^ 
the attack, and my impartial balance of the virtues and vices of 
Julian was generally praised. This truce was interrupted only 
by some animadversions of the Catholics of Italy, and by some 
angry letters of Mr. Trairis, who made me persfmally responsi- 
ble for condeniningt with the best critics, the spurious text of the 
three heavenly witnesses. 

The piety or prudence of my Italian translator has provided 
an antidote against the poison of his original. The ath and 7th 
volumes are armed with five letters from an anonymous divine 
tohisfriendsy Fonthead and Kirk, two English students at Rome; 
and this meritorious service is commended by Monsignor Stonor, 
a prelate of the same nation^ who discovers much venom in the 
Jluid and nervous style of Gibbon. The critical essay at the end 

of distress. My altempts to dispose of a part of my landed property have hi* 
therto been disuppointed, and are not likely at present to be more successful: 
and my plan ofexpense, though moderate in itself* deserves the name of ex- 
travagance, since it exceeds my real income. The addition of tbe salary 
which is now offered will make my situation perfectly easy ; b<it 1 hope yott 
will do me the justice to believe that my mind could not be so^ unless I were 
satisfied of the rectitude of my own conduct. 

• Tbe borotigh whicb Mr. Gibbon hiul lepctiented iaptrltanent. 
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of tlie third TOiume was fftmisiied by the Abbafe Nieola Spedar 
iieri* whose aeal has giradaally sweUed to a more solid confuta- 
lion in two quiurto Yohimes-^Sbail I be excused for not having 
read them 7 

The brutal insolence of Mr. Travis's challenge can only be 
excused by the absence of learning, judgment, and humanity ; 
aiul to that excuse he has the fairest or foolest pretension. Com- 
pared with Archdeacon Travis, Chetsttm and Oavies assume 
the tide of respectable enesiies. 

The bigoted advocate of popes and awiks may be turned 
over even to the bigots of Oxford; and the wietelied Travis stiH 
smarts under the lash of the merciless Person. I consider Mr. 
Torson's answer to Archdeacon Travis as the most acute and 
accurate piece of criticism which has appeared since the days of 
iicntley. His strictures are founded in argument, enriched with 
learning, and enlivened wiA wit; and his adversary neither de* 
serves nor inds any quarter at bis hands. The evidence of the 
three heavenly witnesses would now be rejected in any court 
ut' justice : but prejudice is bitnd, authority is deaf, and our vul- 
.q-ar bibles will ever be polluted by this spurious text, << sedei 
*' cHtemumqne sedebiV* The more learned ecclesiastics will in*' 
deed have the secret satfsfaction of reprobating in the closet 
what they read in the church. 

I perceived^ and without snrpiisef the coldness and even pre- 
judice of the town; nor could a whisper escape my ear, that, in 
tlic judgment of many readers, my continuation was much in« 
ftrior to the ori.^inal attempts. An author who cannot ascend 
will always appear to sink : envy was now prepared for my re- 
ception, and the zeal of my religious, was fortified by the motive 
of my political enemies. Bishop Newton, in writing his own life* 
was at full liberty to declare how much he himself and two emi*. 
ncni brethren were disgusted by Mr. G.'s prolixity, tediousness, 
and affectation. But the old man should not have indulged his 
zeal in a false and feeble charge against the historian'"', who had 

* Extract from Mr,Qi9moM*» OoMfoen JPiace Book. 

Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol and Dean of St. Paors, vas bom at 
Lltchftcld on the 21st oi December 1703, 0. S. (Ist Janu&ry 1704» N. 8.),an^ 
died the 14ih of February 1782, in the 79lh year of his age. A few days be- 
fore his death he finished the memoirs of his own life, which have been pre- 
fixed to an edition of his posthumous works* first published in quarto, and 
since (1787) re-published in six volumes octavo. 

y^ 173, 174. Some books were published in 1781, which employed some of 
the TVishop's leisure hours; and durmg his illness, Mr. Gibbon's Ksto^-y of 
the Decline ami Fall of the Roman Empire he read throughout, but it by no 
mt-iins answered his expectation; for he found it rather a prolix and tedious 
iKiformunce, his matter uninteresting, and his style affected; bis ti stimonies 
not to be depended upon, and his frequent scuffs at religion offensive to every 
bobtT mind. He had before been convicted of making false quotations* which 
shv)uld liavc tani^ht him more prudence and caution But, without examining 
His autiioritie.s, there is one which must necesssuriiy strike erpry man who has 
TOX- VIII. 3 M 
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by the alternatiTe of sleep or repose. Thi^ philosopMr dmae 
tapposesy tiiat, in the period between death and the resnrrectiony 
human souls exist without a hody^ endowed with internal con- 
sciousness, but destitute of all active or passive connexion with 
the external woridr «< Secondum coniHKineoi dictlonem sacras 
« seriptor», mors diritur somnus, et morientes dicnntar flklor- 
<( miref quod innii«*e milii videtur statnm mortis esse ntatvn 
^ quietis^silentii, et ^y^vit.** (De €Mii JiMtiienim»rh. ▼• p. 98.) 
It was however 'encouraged by sonedomeilic and foreign tes- 
timonies of ap{)lause ; md the second and thtrd volumes w»aM' 
biy rose in sale and reputsiion to a level with the first. But the 
public is seld9m wrong; and 1 am inclined to believe that, enpe- 
cfally in the beginning, they are more prniix and less entertain- 
ing than the first : my eflbrts had not been relaxed by sacoeesy 
and 1 had rather deviated into the opposite IMt of minnte and 
superfluous diligence. On the Continent, my nanw and writings 
were slowly diffused : a French translation of the first valame 
had disappointed tiiebool^Beliers of Paris ; and a pass^eia the 
third was construed as a personal reflection on the reding mo- 
narch*. 

read Dr. Burnet's Treatise ik Stat^ Mortitontm. In vol. iii. p. 99. Mr. G. has 
the foUowing note :— << Burnet {de S. JHT p. 56 — 84 } collects the opinions 
'' of the Fathers, at imr as they anert the titep or repose of hsVMm sools, till 
** the day of judjpineat. He afterwards exposes (p. 91.) the ineoneeoieiices 
*' which must arise if they possessed a more active and sensible existence. 
^* Who would not frnm hence infer that Dr. B. was an advocate for the sleep or 
'** insensible existence of the soul after death ? whereas his doctrine is dt- 
** reetly the contrary. He has empkiyed some ebapters in treating of the sute" 
"of human souls in the interval between death and thereaurreoiion* end af- 
" ter various proofs from reason, from scripture, and the Fathers, his conclu- 
*' sions are, that human souls exist after their separation from the body, that 
** they are in a g>ood or evil state accord ing^ to their good or 111 behaviotir, but 
*' that neither their happiness nor their misery will be ciKnplete or perfect 
*' before the day of judgaient. Uis argumentation ia thus summed up.nt the 
*' end of '.he 4th chapter — Eji qxdbut corutat prifM, ammcu tuperesK extincU 
*( corpore; tectaulo, bofuu bene, malat fnaleee hoMturae; tertio, nee iUit Mummam 
**/elicitatemt nee hit eummam nUeenam^ acce99mrame$ae mnte ditmjndieii.'* (The 
bishop^s reading the whok was a greater eompUttent to the work tliaii was 
paid to it bv two of the most eminent of his brethren for their learning and 
station. The one entered upon It, but was soon wearied, and laid it aside ia 
disgust: the other returned it ufxm the bookseller's bands ; and His said that 
Mr. G. himself happened' unluckily to be in the shop at the same time.) 

Does the Bishop comply with his own precept in the next page ? (p. 175,) 
" Old age should lenify« should ssften men's manners, and make them more 
** mild and gentle ; but often has the contrary effect, hardens their hearts, and 
** makes them more sour and crabbed.**— He is speaking of 0r. Johnson 

Have I ever insinuated that preferment-hunting is the great occupation of 
an ecclesiastickl life? (Memoirs passim) that a ministers influence and a 
bishop's patronage are sometimes pledged eleven deep? (p. 151.) that a pre- 
bendary considers the audit week as the better part of the year ? (p. 127.) or 
that the most eminent of priests, the pope himself, would change the*r reli> 
giun, if any thing f>etter could be offered >hem ? (p 56) Such thmgs are 
more than insinuated in the Bishop's Life, which afforded some scandal to the 
church, and some diversion to the profane laity 

* It may not be geoetaUy luiowA that Loait the Sixteenth ii a great reader, 
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Baiure I oouU ft|^j Smt a U9i altiwf^iiinrfdeleotios^liat 
was already full ; Imt Lcird North's prom.isQ.waa siocerey bis ro» 
comineBdataoii waa aSbdaal^ and I waa aaaa ciKaaen or a vacanc/ 
for the borough of LymiogtoD, in Hampahire. In the first sessbn 
of tlio new parlianianty ^Miministratiun stood their ground ;. tlieir 
final overthrow waa reserved for the second. The American war 
had once been tho favourite of the country ; the pride of £ng- 
land waa irritated by the rcasitance of her coloniesf and the exe* 
cutive power was driven by national clamour into the most vi- 
gorous and coerciige m«asiires« But the length of a fruitless con- 
teat, the Ifws of armies^ the accumulation of debt and taxes, and 
tlie hostile confederal^ of Francoy Spain* and H«>lland» india- 
poaed the public to the American, war, and the persons by whom 
it was eonducted ; the representatives of the people followedt at 
a 8lowdistaiice» the ohangra of their opinion ; and the ministera 
M^bo refuaad to bend« were broken by the tempest As soon as 
Lord JNorth had lQst» or was about to lose» a miVM^rity in tho 
House of CommoaSf he surrendered his office, and retired -to a 
private station* with the tranquil assurance of a clear conscience 
and a cheerful tamper : the old fabric was dissolved^ and the 
posts of government were occupied by the victorious and vete- 
ran troops of oppiisitioiu The lords of trade were i\ot immedi- 
ately dismissed, but the board itself was abolished by Mr* 
Burke's bill, which decency had compelled the patriots to revive; 
and I was stripped of a convenient salary, after having enjoyed 
it about three years. 

So flexible is the title of my History, that the final sra might 
be fixed at my own choice ; and I long hesitatpd whether I should 
be content with the three volumes, the fall of the Western em- 
pii-e, which fulfilled my first engagement with the public* In this 
interval of suspense, nearly a twelvemonth, I returned by a na- 
tural impulse Ui the Greek authors of antiquity : I read with new 
pleasure the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Histories of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, a large portion of the tragic and 
comic theatre of Athens, and many interesting dialogues of the 
Socratic school. Tet in the luxury of freedom I began to wish 
for the daily task, the active pursuit, which gave a value to every 
book, and an object to every inquiry : the preface of a new edi- 
iion announced my design, and I dropped without reluctance 
from the age of Plato to that of Justinian. The original texts 
of Procopius and Agatliias supplied the events and even the 
characters of his reign ; but a laborious winter was devoted to the 

and a reader of English books. On perusing a passage of my history which 
seems to compare him to Arcadius or Honorius, he exprossed his reseatment 
to the Priiiceof B*'***, from whom the intelligence was conveyed to me. • I 
shall neHber disclaim the allusion, norexamtne the Ukeness; but the situation 
of the late King of France excludes all suspicion of flattery ; and I am ready 
to declare that the concluding obserrations of my third volume were writtea 
before his secession to the throne* 
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Codes, the Pan jketo, Md tbe oioriBni interpfeten^ beKare I prc- 
Miined to form an abstract of the civil law. My skflt was ias- 
proved by practice, my diiigeac« pMiia{Mi was 4|«iekCMd by tbe 
lo6S of office ; and» excepting ttie last cbi^r, 1 bad taishMl tbe 
fbartb voieoie brfore I soagbt a retreat on tbe baaka «f tbe i^e- 
aftan Lake. 

J t is not tbe purpose of tins narrative to eapatiateetttbe pub- 
lic or secret history of the times : tbe Bcfaism wbicb fottewed tbe 
death of tbe Marquis of Rockingham, the a|qioisitme»t of tbe 
Earl of Shelbume, the resignatio4i of Mr^ Fax, and bis famous 
coalition with Lord North. But I may assert, with aeme dqpree 
of assurance, that in their politicals conflict these great aslagi»- 
ntsts had never felt any personal animosity te each ether, that 
tbeir reconciliation was easy and sincere, and that their frtead- 
sbip has never been clouded by the shadow of auspicien im* jea- 
lousy. The most violent er venal of their reepective foUewers 
embraced this fair occasion of revolt, but tbeir alliance atiil com- 
manded a majority in tbe House of Ckunmons ; tbe peace arms 
censured. Lord Shelburne resigned, and the two friends kw^t on 
the same cushion to take the oath of secretary of state. From a 
principle of gratitude I adhered to the coalition : my vote was 
counted in tlie day of battle, but I was overlooked in the divi- 
sion of the spoil. There were many claimants more desenrtng 
and impoi*tunate that myself; the board of trade conid not be 
restored ; and, while tlie list of places was curtailed, the number 
of candidates was doubled. At: easy dismission to a secure seat 
at the board of customs or excise was promised on tbe first va- 
cancy : but the oliance was distant and doubtful ; ner conki I so- 
licit with much ardour an ignoble servitude, which would have 
robbed me of the most valuaiile of my studious hours : at the 
same time the tumult of London, and the attendance on parlia- 
ment, were grown more irksome; and, without some addbiaaal 
income, I could not long or prudently maintain the style of ex- 
pense to which I was accustomed. 

From my early acquaintance with Lausanne I had always cbe- 
rished a secret wish, that the school of my youth might become 
the retreat of my declining age. A moderate fortune would se- 
cure the blessings of ease, leisure, and independence: the coun- 
try, the people, the manners, the language, were congenial to mj 
taste; and 1 might indulge the hope of passing some years in ttic 
domestic society of a friend. After travelling with several Eng- 
lish*, Mr. Dey verdun waa now settled at home, in a pleasant 
habitation, the gift of bis deceased aunt : we bad long been se- 
parated, we had long been silent ; yet in ray first letter I exposed, 
with the most perfect confidence, my situatioo* my sentiments, 

• Sir Richftrd Worsley, Lord ChesterGeld, Brodcrick Lord Middlelon, and 
Mr. Hume, brother to Sir Abraham. 
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and my dcrigM. Hb iltiniediaile answer was a warm and joyful 
acceptance : the picture of our future life provoked my impa- 
tience; and the terma of arrangement were short and simple, aa 
he possessed the property, and I undertook the expense of our 
common holme. Before I could break my English chain, it was 
incumbent on me to struggle with the feelings of my heart, the 
indolence of my temper, and the opinion of the wortd, which 
nnanimsosly condemned this voltintary banishment. In the dis« 
posal4if my effects, the library, a sacred deposit, was alone ex- 
cepted: as my posi-chaise moved over Westminster bridge I bid 
a long fiarewel to the «« fumnro et opes strepitumque RomsdJ^ My 
journey by the direct road through France was not attended with 
any accident, and I arrived at Lausanne nearly twenty years af« 
ter my second departure. Within less than three months the 
coalition struck on some hidden rocks : had 1 remained on boards 
I should have perished in the ^neral shipwreck. 

Since my establishment at Lausanne, more than seven years 
have elapsed; and if every day has not been equally soft andse« 
rone, not a day, not a moment, has occurred in which I have re- 
pented of my choice. Daring my absence, a long portion of hu- 
man life, many changes had happened : my elder acquaintance 
had left the stage ; virgins were ripened into matrons, and chiU 
dren were grown to the age of manhood. But the same manners 
were transmitted from one generation to another : my friend 
alone was an inestimable treasure; my name was not totally for- 
gotten, and all were ambitious to welcome the arrival of a stran- 
ger and the return of a fellow-citizen. The first winter was given 
to a general embrace, without any nice discrimination of persons 
and characters. After a more regular settlement, a moi-e accu- 
rate survey, I discovered three solid and permanent benefits of 
my new situation. 1. My personal freedom had been somewhat 
iropait*ed by the House of Commons and the Board of Trade ; 
but I was now delivered from the chain of duty and dependence, 
from the hopes and fears of political adventure : my sober mind 
was no longer intoxicated by the fumes of party, and I rejoiced 
in my escape, as often as I read of the midnight debates which 
preceded the dissolution of parliament. 2. My English economy 
had bee^ that of a solitary bachelor^ who might aflTord some oc- 
casional dinners. In Switzerland I enjoyed at eveiy meal, at 
every liour, the free and pleasant conversation of the friend of 
my youth ; and my daily table was always provided for the recep- 
tion of one or two extraordinary guests. Our importance in so- 
ciety is less a positive than a relative weight : in London I was 
lost in the crowd ; I ranked with the first families of Lausanne, 
and my style of prudent expense enabled me to maintain a fair 
balance of reciprocal civilities. 3. Instead of a small house be- 
tween a street and a stable-yard; I began to occupy a spacious 
^iiul cunvenient mansion, converted on the north side with the 
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dty, and open on the sotrth to a beaatiAd and 
A garden of four acres had been laid out bf tbe tante of Mr. ! 
Dey verdan : from the garden a rtrb aoenerjr of neadova and I 
Tineyards descends to the Lenan Lake» and the praapect Sw be- > 
yond tbe Lake is crowned by tbe atupendoaa monntMna rf Sa- « 
▼oy. My books and my acquaintance had been first nmted in 
liiindon; but this happy position of my library in town and ; 
country was finally reserved for Lausanne. Possessed of eveiy ; 
comfoK in this triple alliance, 1 could not be tempted to chaafe i 
my habitation with the changes/if the seasons. \ 

My friends had been kindly apprehensive that I should not be ' 
able to exist in a Swiss town.at tbe foot of the Alps^ after having 
so long conversed with the first men of the first citiea of tbe 
world. Sorh lofty connexifms may attract the curioost and gra- 
tify the vain ; but 1 am too modestt or too proud, to rate my owa 
Taiue by that of my associates ; and whatsoever may be the lame 
of leaminsr or genius ; experience has shewn me thi^ the rbeaper | 
qualifications of politeness and good senseare of mor» useful cor- 
rency in the commerce of life. By many, conversation is eflleenied . 
as a theatre or a school : but, after the morning has been occupied | 
by the labours of tlie library^Iwish to unbend rather than loexer- I 
CISC my mind ; and in tlie interval between tea and supper 1 am ! 
far from disdaining the innocent amusement of a game at €ards» 
Lauiianne is peopled by a numerous gentry, whose companionaiik 
idleness is sel'!om disturbed by the pursuits of avarice, or am- 
bition : the women, though confined to a domestic education, are 
endowed for the most part with more taste and knowledge Uiaa 
their husbands and brothers : but the decent freedom c»f both 
sexes is equally remote from the extremes of simplicity and re- 
finement. I shall add as a misfortune rather than a merit* the si- ! 
tuation and beauty of the Pays de Vaud, the long liabits of tlie 
English, the medical reputation of Dr. Tissot, and the fashion of 
viewing the mountains and Olacitra, have opened us on all sides { 
to the incursions of foreigners. The visits of Mr. and Madame | 
Nerker, of Prince Henry of Prussia, and of Mr. Fox, may form 
some pleasing exceptions ; but, in general, Lausanne has appear- 
ed most agreeable in my eyes, when we have been abandoned to \ 
our own society. 1 had frequently seen Mr. Necker, in the 
summer of 1784, at a country house near Lausanne, wbere he 
composed his Treatise on the Admiiustration of the Finances. I 
have, since, in October 1790, visited him in his present resi- 
dence, the castle and barony of Copet, near Geneva. Of tbe me- 
rits and measui*es of that statesman various opinions may be en- 
tertained ; but all impartial men must agi*ee in their esteem of 
his integrity and patriotism.* 

In the month of August 1784, Prince Henry of Prussia, in his 
way to Paris, passed three days at Lausanne. His military con- 
duct has been praised by professional men ; hia character has 
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been villled by the wit and midice of a d«incm*; but I was flat* 
tered by Ms afRibility, and entertained by liis conversation. 

In his toar of Switzerland (September 1788) Mr. Fox gave 
ine two days of free and private society. He seemed to feel* and 
even to envy, the happiness of my situation ; while I admired the 
powers of a superior man, as they are blended in his attractive 
character with the softness and simplicity of a child. Perhaps 
no hnman being was ever more perfectly exempt from tiie taint 
of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood. 

My transmigpration from London to Lausanne could not be 
effected without interrupting the course of my historical labours. 
The hurry of my departure, the joy of my arrival, the delay of 
my took, suspended their {progress; and a full twelvemonth was 
lost before 1 could resume tlie thread of regular and dally indus- 
try. A number of books mcHit requisite and least common had 
been previously selected ; the ac^adeniical library of Lausanne, 
which I could use as my own, contained at least the fatliers and 
councils ; and I have ilerived S(«me occskstooal succour fvow tiie 
pablic collections of Berne and Geneva. The fourth volume was 
soon terminated* by an abstract of the controversies of the In* 
carnation, which the learned Dr. Prideaux was apprehensive of 
exposing to profane eyes. It iiad been the original design of the 
learned Dean Prideaux to write the history of the ruin of the 
Eastern Church. In this work it would have been necessary, 
not only to unravel all those controversies which tiie Christians 
madeabout the hypostatical union, but atlso to unfold all the nice*- 
ties and subtle notions which each sect entertained concerning 
it. The pious historian was apprehensive of exposing that irr- 
comprehensible mystery to the cavils and objections of unbeliev- 
ers; and he durst not, <• seeing the nature of this book, venture 
it abroad jn so wanton and lewd an agef •" 

In the fifth and sixth volumes the revolutions of the empire 
and the world are most rapid, various and instructive ; and the 
Greek or Roman historians are checked by the hostile narratives 
of the barbarians of the East and the ^Vest^. 

It was not till after many designs, and many trials, that I pre- 
Jerred, as I still prefer, the method of grouping my picture by 
nations; and the seeming ni^glect of chronological order is surely 
compensated by the superior merits of interest and perspicuity. 
The style of the first volume is, in my opinion, somewhat crude 
and elaborate; in the second and third it is ripened into ease, cor- 



• Memoire Secret 6e la Cour de Berlin, 

t See preface to the Life of Mahomet, p. 10, 11. 

1 1 hiive fotlowed the judicious precept of the Abb6 de Mably, (Mantere 
d'ecrire I'llistoire, p. 110.) who mdvises the historian not to dweU too minute- 
ly on the decay of the Eustem empire ; but lo conaider the barbarian con- 
querors as a more worthy subject of his narrative. " Fas est et ab hostc 
doccii'* 
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reetnefli^ a&d nvBibftra ; birt in tto three but I aiaj liMPe been 
•educed by the iacility of my pen* and tbe constant habit of 
npeaking one language and writing another may have iolused 
some mixture of GaUic idtoma. HaHM^^ ^^^ ^Y ^7^ ^ h^w^ al- 
wmys ciofled my studies with the day^ and commonly with ths 
ntoming; and along, but temperate, labour has been accomplish* 
nd» without fatiguing either the mind or body]; but when I com- 
imted the remainder of my time and my task, it was a|ipareiit 
that, according to the season of publication, the delay of n month 
would be productive of that of a year. I was now straining for 
the goal, and in tbe last winter many evenings were borrowed 
from the social pleasures of Lausanne. I couM now wish that a 
pause, an interval, had been allowed for a sarious revisaL 

I have presumed to mark the moment of conception : I shall 
now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
the day, or rather flight, of the 27th of June 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last 
yagib in a aummer«hottse in my garden. After hyieg down my 
pen, I took several turns in a ftercenu, or covered w^k oC aca- 
cias> which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
tbe mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, tiie 
silver orb of the moon was reiected from the waters, «id all na- 
ture was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy oa 
the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of 
any Came. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melan- 
lalmly was spread over ray mind, by the idea that I had taken as 
nveriasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that 
whatsoever might be Uie future date of my Bistory, the life of 
the historian must be short and precai'ious. I will add two facts, 
which have seldom occurred in the composition of siz^ or at 
least of five, quartos. 1. My first rough manuscript, witliout 
any intermediate copy, has been sent to the press. £• Not a sheet 
has been seen by any human eyes, except thfwe of the autiior 
and the printer: the faults and the merits are exclusively nij 
own*. 

I cannot lielp recollecting a much mons extraordinary fart, 
which is affirmed of himself by Retif de la Bretorme, a volumi- 
nous and origiiuil writer of French novels. He laboured, and 
may still labour, in the humble c^ce of corrector to a print- 
ing house; but this office enabled him to transport an entire vor 

• Extract fnm Mr. Gibbon's Conrnm Place Book. 

The IVth Volume of the Ills-"! 

tory of the DecUne and Fall C begun March 1st, 1T82— ended June 1784. 
- of the Uoman Empire, 3 

The Vth Volume, - . . bef^in July 1784— ended Ma^ lat, 1786. 
The Vllh Volume, - - - beg«.n May iSth, 1786— ended June 27lh, 1787. 

These three volumes were sent to press Attg-ust 15th, 1787, and the whole 
impression was concluded April fbtloiving^. 
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lume fhm his mind to the press : and his work was ^ven to the 
public without fever baring been written with a pen. 

After a quiet residence of foor years^ during which I had 
nevef moved ten miles from Lausanne, it was not without some 
reluctance and terror that 1 undertook5 in a journey of two hun* 
dred leagues, to cross the mountains and the sea. Tet this for- 
midable adventure was achieved without danger or fhtigoe; and 
at the end of a fortnight I found mjself in Lord Shefield's house 
and librarj, safe, happy, and 'at home. The character of my 
friend (Mr. Holroyd) had recommended him to a seat in parita- 
ment for Coventry, the command of a regiment of light dra* 
^ons, and an Irish peerage. The sense and spirit of his politic 
cal writings have decided the public opinion on the great ques-* 
tions of our commercial interest with America and Ireland^. 

The sale of bis Observations on the American States was dif«. 
fusive, their effect beneficial; the Navigation Act, the palladium 
nf Britain, was defended, and perhaps saved, by his pen ; and 
he proves, by the weight of fact and argument, that the mother 
country may survive and flourish after the loss of America* 
My friend has never cultivated the arts of composition ; but hid 
materials are copious and correct, and he leaves on his paper the 
clear impression of an active and Tigoroos mind. His <« Obser^ 
«< vations on the Trade, Manufactures, and present State of Ire* 
<< land,^' were intended to guide the industry, to correct the pre^ 
judices, and to assuage the passions of a country which seemed 
to forget that she could beflree and prosperous only by a friend* 
ly connexion with Great Britain. The concluding observations 
are written with so much ease and spirit, that they may be read 
by those who are the least interested in the subject. 

He fell (in 1784) with the unpopular coalition ; but his merit 
has been acknowledged at the last general election, 1T90, by the 
honourable invitation and free choice of the city of Bristol.-^ 
During the whole time of my residence in England I was enter- 
tained at Sheffield-Place and in Downing-Street by his hospita^ 
ble kindness ; and the most pleasant period was that which I pas- 
sed in the domestic society of the family. In the larger circle 
of the metropolis I observed the country and the inhabitants with 
the knowledge, and without the prejudices, of an Englishman ; 
hut I rejoiced in the apparent increase of wealth and prosperity^ 
which might be fairly divided between the spirit of the nation 
and the wisdom of the minister. All party resentment was now 
lost in oblivion : since I was no man's rival, no man was my 
enemy. I felt the dignity of independence, and as I asked no 
more, I was satisfied with the general civilities of the world. 
The house in London wliich I frequented with most pleasure 

* ObteryatioiM on the Commerce of the American Sutes, by John Lord 
Sheffield, the 6th edition, London, ir84, in octavo. 
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ilodiasiiliiifywa&Uistof LordNwUi* After tbekM off fAvcr 
and of sight, 4ie was still happy in4iinaelf and his friends ; and 
my paUic tribute of gratitude and esteem could no longer be 
suspected of any interested motive. Before my departure irom 
England, ]( was present at the august spectacle of Mr. Hasting^s 
trial in Westminster HalL It is not my province to absolve or 
eoudenm the Governor of India f but Air. Sheridan's eloquence 
demanded my applause ; nor could I bear without emotion the 
personal compliment which he paid me in the presence o( the 
British nation'"'. 

From this display of genius, which blazed four succjcssivedays, 
I shall stoop to a very mechanical circumstance. As I was wait- 
ing in the manager's box, I had the curiosity to inquire of the 
short-hand writer,. how many words a ready and rapid orator 
nsight pronounce in an hour? From 7000 to 7500 was hia an- 
swer. The medium of 7200 will afford 120 words in a minute, 
and two words in each second. But this computation will4»nly 
apply to the English language. 

As the publication of my three last volumes was the principal 
object, 80 it was the first care of my English journey. The pre- 
vious arrangements with the bookseller and the printer were set- 
tled in my passage through London, and the proofs, which I re- 
turned moi-e correct, were transmitted every post from the press 
to Sheffield-Place. The lengtli of the operation, and the leisure 
of the country, allowed some time to review my manuscript. 
Several rare and useful books, the Assises dc Jerusalem, Ramu- 
sius de Bello C. P»^«, the Greek Acts of the Synod of Florence, 
the Statuta Urbis Romse, &c. were procured, and inti*oduced in 
their proper places the supplements which they afforded. The 
impression of the fourth volume had consumed three montiis. 
Our common interest required that we should move with a quick- 
er pace ; and Mr. Sti*ahan fulfilled his engagement, which few 
printers could sustain, of delivering every week three thousand 
copies of nine sheets. The day of publication was, however, 
delayed, that it might coincide with the fifty-first anniversary of 
my own birth day ; the double festival was celebrated by a cheer- 
ful literary dinner at Mr. Cadcll's house; and I seemed to blush 
while they read an elegant comidiroent from Mr. Hayleyf, 

* lie said the facts that made up Uie volume of narrative were unjMuralteled 
in atrociousness, and that nothing equal in criminality was to be traced, 
either in ancient or modern history, in the correct periods of Tacitus or the 
hmunottt page of Gibbon. Morning ChromcU, June H, ITSS. 

t OCCASIONAL STANZAS, bjf Mr. Hjltlet, reml after the Dinner at Mr. 

Cadbll's, May 8, 1738 ; being the Day of the Publication of the Three last 

\l Volumet o/Mr.GiBBOH's Hittory^ and hi$ Birth-doij. 

Gevii of Ekglaitd, and of Rome! 
In mutual triumph here assnme 
The honours each may cUim ! 
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whese poetic tftltinta bad more thailf onee beM Mi^Toyedl kiiVe^ 
praise 6f his friend* Before Mr. Ui^ley inscribed with mf* 
name his epistks on history, I was not acqnaittted with thi^- 
amiable man and elegant poet* He afterwards thanked me in 
Torse.ibr my second and third ▼tdumes* ; • and in tlieBammer^ 

This flociftl aeene with, fmiles aiovey ! > 

And consecrate the festive day 
To Friendship and to Fame ! 

Enough, by Desolation'B tide, "* 

With anguish and. indignant pride* , 

Has RjOMX bewail'd her fate ; 
And mourn'd that Time, in Havoc's hour^ 
Defac'd each monument, of power 

To speak her truly great : 

O'er maim'd Poltbius, just and<sagfr» 
0*er Livy's mutilated page, 

How deep waa her regret ! 
Tottch'd by this. Queen* in ruin gfMid« 
See ! Glory, by an BngUsh hand. 

Now pays a mighty debt « 

* Lo! saeredto'theRbJtAirNaine, 

And rais'd, like Roxe'« immortal Pano^ 

By Genius and by Toil, 
The splendid Work iscrown'd to-day. 
On which Oblivion ne'er shall prey, 

Nor Envy make her spoil! 

Ekglakh, exult ! jmd view not now 
With jealous glance, each nation's brow 

Where Hist'ry's palm has spread! 
In every path of liberal art. 
Thy sons to prime distinction start^ 

And ilo superior dread. 

Science for Thee a Newtoii raisM; 
For thy renown a SiuxsjpsAax blaz'd* 

tiord of the drama's sphere ! 
In different fields to equal praise 
See Hist'ry now thy GIBBON raise 

To shine without a peer ! 

Eager to honour living worth. 
And bless to-day the double birth. 

That proudest joy may claim. 
Let artless Truth this homage pay^ 
And consecrate the festive day 

To Friendship and to Fame! 

• SONNET «o EDWARD GIBBON, esq. 

On the Publicatitm ofldt Second and Third Volumes, 1781*, 

WITH proud delight th' imperial founder gaz'd 

On the new beauty of his seeond Rome, * < 
When on his eagereyo rioh' tenples bla^d. 

And hit fair city rose in yoatbfttl bloom 9 
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of ir«l» the mmm Ef«|*« (t pmi4tittO««^«VMtto testa- 
tion of tbe £D|^ish Sparrow^ wiio chirped io Uie gtmm of £ar- 
tbanif near Chicbettor. As nost of the fonaer pufc bMW were 
QAtttnUly deeiroiw of conpletuv; their aetat the aale of the quarto 
fdition waa quick and eaay ; and ao octavo aiae waa privtody to 
aatiafy at a cheaper rate the public demand. The coiicliiaioii of 
my wori^ was generally readt and Tariouely jodged. The style 
has been exposed to much academical critfcism; areUgioos da- 
mour was revivedf and the reproach of indecency baa beoii loud- 



A pride more noble mnj thr heart i 

O GiBBov ! gazinif on thy growinr work. 
In vhich» cooBtructed for a happier doom. 

No hasty marks of mun ambition lurkt 
Thott may'at deride both Tuw's dtstnioUfe twegr* 

And baser BDvy'a beaaty-roangline dirk; 
Thy gorgeous fabric, plann'd with wise delayi 

Shall baffle foes more savage than the Turk; 
As ages multiply, its fiuneshaUriBe, 
And earth mint amiah ere ita i 



*A Cau> s/brriTiTiov U Mr. GIBBON ai Mri^klMmiimh^ 17&1. 



AN BngUiAi Bpanow, pert and ftee^ 
Who chirps beneath bisoatiTe tice« 
Hearing the Roman eagle's near. 
And feeling more respect than fear« 
Thus with united love and aa^. 
Invites him to bis shed of straw. 

Tho* be ia but a twittering sparrow, 
Tbe field he hops in rather narrow, 
"When nobler plumes attract his view 
lie ever pa^ tbem horaafe due. 
He looka with reveientiaf wonder 
On him whose talons bear the thunder » 
Nor could tbe Jackdaws e'er inveigle 
His voice to vilify the eagle, 
Tho' issuing from the holy tow^ 
In which they build their warmest bow'rs^ 
Their sovereign's haunt they slyly search. 
In hopes to catch him on his perch, 
(For Pindar says, beside his God 
The thunder-bearing bird will nod,) 
Then, peeping round his still retre»t» 
They pick from underneath his feet 
Some molted feather he lets fkll. 
And swear he cannot fly at all......... 

Lord of the sky ! whose pounce can tear 
These croakers, that infest the air. 
Trust him ! the sparrow loves to sing 
The ^iae of thy imperial wing! 
He thmks thou'lt de^ him, on hia word* 
An honest, though familiar bird ; 
And hopes thou soon Wilt condescend 
To look Dpon thf little friend ; 
That he mi^ boast aroond bla grore 
A visit from the bird of J^e. 
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ly cDho«tf1if He rigid cemorsof norala. I never coiiM under- 
Btend the dAiMur Uiat lias been raised against the inctecency of 
my three last Telimies. 1. An equal degree of freedom in the 
former party especially in the ftrst Tolunte^ had passed without 
reproach. 0« I am jtistited in patntmg the manners of the times: 
the Tires of Theedom form an essen&J feature in the reign and 
chameta* of Joiitisian. 3. My English text is chaste, and aH 
Ikentiotts p a sea^ s are left in the obscurity of a learned language. 
Ld £ciImi Amis se$ mois brave Plumnitetf, says the correct Boileauy 
in a country and idiom more scrupulous than our own* Tetf 
npon the whele^ the History of the Decline and Fall seems to 
have struck root^ both at home and abroad, and may, perhaps, a 
hundred years hence, slill continue to be abused, i am less flat-: 
iered by Mr. Porson's h^ encomium on the style and spirit of 
my history, than I am satiated with his honourable testimony to 
my attsstion^ diligence, and accuracy ; those humble virtues^ 
which rdij^us zeal had most andaciousiy denied. The sweet- 
ness of hb praise is tempered by a reasonable mixture of acid. 
As the hook may not be common iuEngland, I shall transcribe my 
own character frdm the Bibliotbeca Uistorica of Meuselius» a 
learned and laborious German. «« Summis levi nostri historicii 
« Gtbbonnssine dubio adnumerandus est. Inter capitolit ruinas 
^ stans primum hujiis operis scribendi consilium cepit Floren- 
<« tissimos vit» annos colligendo et laborando eidem impendit. 
^ Enatam inde monumentum »re perennins, licet passim appa* 
<< reant suiistri dicta^ minus perfecta, veritati non satis consen- 
<^ tanea. Yidemus t|uidero ubique fere studium scrutandi veri- 
<< tatemque scribendi maximum : tamen sine TiUemontio duce 
<« ubi sciUcet hnjus historia flnitur sBpios noster titubat atque 
u hallncinatar. Quod vel maxime fit, ubi de rebus Ecclesiastic 
<« CIS vel de juris prudenti& Romana (torn, iv.) tradit, et in aliio 
^ locis. Attomen n»vi hnjus generis baud impediontquo minus 
«« operis snmmam et «iitorvu<ir pneclare dispositam, ddectum re* 
«< rum sapientissimum, argutum quoque interdum, dictionemque 
^^ seu styhim historico eque ac philosopbo dignissimnm, et vtx 
'< a qnoqoe alio Anglo, Humio ac Robertsono baud exceptis 
^< (prcerqifttm) vehementor laudemns, atque sseculo nostro de 
«^ huJHSmodi historic gratulemur .... Gibbonos adversarios 
^ com in turn extra patriam nactus est, quia propagationem re- 
«« ligionis Christianie, non, nt vulgo, fieri solet, aot more Theo- 
M logomm,sed utHistoricum et Philosophumdecet,expostterat.'' 
The French, Italian, and German translations have been 
executed with various success; but, instead of patronising, I 
should willingly suppress such imperfect co^es, which injure the 
cluu*actor, while they propagate the name of the author. The 
first volume had been feebly, though faithfully, tranriated into 
French^ by M. Le Clerc de Septchenes, a young gentlem^ of a- 
studious character and liberal fortune. After his decease the 
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work was continued b j two manafactorers of Paris, M« SL Bes- 
muniers and Cantwell : but the former is now an abtiye mem- 
ber in the national assembly, and the undertaking langvisbes in 
the hands of his associate. The superior merit of the interpre- 
ter» or his language, inclines me to prefer the Italian Terslon : 
but I wish that it yere in my power to read the German, which 
is praised by the best judges. The Irish pirates are ^ onoe my 
friends and ray enemies. But I cannot be displeased with tlie 
two numerous and correct impressions which have been piiUish- 
ed for the use of the continent at Basil in Switzerland. The con- 
quests of our language and literature are not contoed to Europe 
alone, and a writer who succeeds in London is speedily read on 
the banks of the Delaware and the Ganges. 

In the preface of the fourth volume, while I gkiried.in the 
name of an Englishman, I announced my approaching return to 
the neighbourhood of the Lake of Lausanne. This last trial con- 
firmed my assurance that I had wisely chosen for ray own hap- 
piness ; nor did I once, In a year's visit, entertam & wish of set- 
tling in my native country. Britain is the free and fortanato 
island; but where is the spot in which I could unite die comforts 
and beauties of my establishment at Lausanne? The tnmnlt of 
London astonished my eyes and ears; the amusements of poblic 
places were no longer adequate to the trouble ; the clubs and 
assemblies were filled with new faces and young men ; and our 
best society, our long and late dinners, would soon hsve heen 
prejudicial to my health. Without any share in the political 
wheel, I must now be idle and insignificant: yet the most splen- 
did temptations would not have enticed me* to engage a second 
time ill the servitude of parliament or oiBce. At Tunbridge, 
some weeks after the publication of my History, I relitctantly 
quitted Lord and Lady Sheffield, and,with a young Swiss friend* 
whom I had introduced to the English worid, I pursued the road 
of Dover and Lausanne. My habitation was embelBalied In my 
absence, and the last division of books, which followed my steps^ 
increased my chosen library to the number of between, six and 
seTen thousand volumes. My seraglio was ample, my choice was 
free, my aptietite was keen. . After a full repast on Homer and 
Artsto|riianes, I involved myself in the philosophic mase of the 
writings of Plato, of which the dramatic is, perhaps, more inte* 
resting than the argiufientative part : but I stepi>ed aside into 
every path of inquiry, which reading or reflection accidentally 
opened, 

Alas! the joy of my return, and my studious ardour, were soon 
damped by the melancholy state of my friend Mr. Deyverdan. 
His health and spirits hadlong suffered a gradual decline; ssuc- 
cession of apoplectic fits announced his dissofetioh; and before 
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he expkttdf those who loved him could not wish for the eontinu- 
ance of his life* The voice of reason might congratulate his de- 
li veraiice» but the feelings of natore and friendship could be sub- 
dued only by time : his amiable character was still alive in my 
remembrance ; each roora» each walk, was imprinted with our 
common footsteps | and I should blush at my own philosophy » if 
a long interval of study had not preceded and followed the death 
of my friend. By his last will he left to me the option of purchas- 
ing his house and garden^ or of possessing them during my life, 
on the payment either of a stipulated price, or of an easy retri- 
bution to his kinsman and ^ heir. I should probably ha%'e been 
tempted by the daemon of property, if son^e difficulties had not 
been started against my title : a contest would have been vexa- 
tiousy doubtfuly.and invidious; and the heir most gratefully sub- 
scribed an agreement, which rendered my life-possession mor^ 
perfect, and his future condition more advantageous* Yet I 
had often revolved the judicious lines in wluch Pope answeret 
t(tc objections of his long-sighted friend : 

Kty to build without or child or wife ; 
Why, you'll enjoy it only all your life : 
Well, if the use be mine, does it concern one, ' 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon ? 

The certainty of my tenure has allowed me to lay out a conside- 
rable sum in improvements and alterations : they have been ex^ 
cuted with skill and taste ; and few men of letters, perhaps, in 
Europe, are so desirably lodged as myself. But I feel, and with 
the decline of years I shall more painfully feel, that I am alone 
in paradise. Among tiie circle of my acquaintance at Lausanne, 
I have gradually acquired the solid and tender friendship of a 
respectable family"^ : the four persons of whom it is conaposed 
are all endowed with the virtues best adapted to their age and 
situation ; and I am encouraged to love the parents as a bro^ 
ther, and the children as a fatlier. £very day we seek and find 
the opportunities of meeting : yet even this valiiablc connexion 
cannot supply the loss of domestic society. 

Within the last two or tliree years our tranquillity has beei| 
clouded by the disorders of France : many families at Lausanne 
were alarmed and affected by the terrors of an impending bank-^ 
ruptcy ; but the revolution, or rather the dissolution of the king- 
dom has been heard and felt in the adjacent lands. 

1 beg leave to subscribe my assent to IVIr. Burke's creed on 
the revolution of France. I admire his eloquence, 1 approve his 
politics, I adore his chivalryi and I can almost excuse his reve^ 
rence for church establishments. I have sometimes thought of 
M riling a dialogue of the dead, in which Lucian, Erasmus, and 

• The famiiy of dc Sevcry. 
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Vohaire shonld mntuatly acknowledge the danger of exposing 
an old superstition to the contempt of the blind and fimatic 
multitude. 

A swarm of emigrants of both sexes, who escaiied fivni the 
public rain, has been attracted by the Ticinitj,the mannen, and 
the language of Lausanne ; and our narrow Ittbitationa in town 
and country are now occupied by the first names and titiles of the 
departed monarchy. These noble fugitives are entitled to oar 
pity; tliey may claim our esteem, but they cannot, in tfaeir pre- 
sent state of mind and fortune, mach contribotrto onr amuse- 
ment. Instead of looking down as calm and idle spectators on 
the theatre of Europe, our domestic harmony b somewhat em- 
bittered by the infusion of party spfrit: our ladies and gentlemen 
assume the character of self-taught politicians ; and tiie sober 
dictates of wisdom and experience are silenced by the danioor 
of tibe triumphant dtmoeratts. The fhnatic missionaries of se- 
dition have scattered the seeds of discontent in our cities and 
Tillages, which had floarished above two hundred and fifty years 
without fearing the approach of war, or feeling tiie weight of 
government Many individuals, and some commnnitiesy ap- 
pear to be infested with the Gallic frenzy, the wUd theories cf 
equal and boundless freedom ; but I trust that the body of the 
people will be faithful to their sovereign and to themselves; and 
I am satisfied that the fidli^re or success of a revolt wonld equal- 
ly terminate in the ruin of the country. While the aristocracy 
of Bern protects the happiness, it is superfuous to enquire whe- 
ther it be fbunded in the rights, of man : the economy of the 
state is liberally supplied without the aid of taxes; and the ma- 
gistrates muxi reign with jirodence and equity, since tiley are 
unarmed in the midst of an armed nation. 

Tlie revenue of Bern» excepting some snndl duties, is derived 
IW)m church lands, tithes, feudal rights, and interest of money. 
The republic has nearly 500,0002. sterling in the Eneiish fonds, 
and the amount of their treasure is unknown to ue citizens 
tiiemselves. For myself ^may the omen be averted) I can only 
declare, that the first stroke of a rebel drum would be the sig- 
nal of my immediate departure. 

When I contemplate the common lot of mortality^ I must ac- 
knowledge that 1 have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life. 
The far greater part of the globe is overspread with barbarism or 
slavery: in the civilised world, the most numerous class is con- 
demned to ignorance and poverty ; and the double fortune of my 
birth in a free and enlightened country, in an honourable and 
wealthy family, is the lucky chance of an unit against millions. 
The general probability is about three to one, that a new-born 
infant will not live to complete his fiftieth year*. I have now 

* SeeBuffon, Supplement irHistoi re nfttorelle, torn. vii. page 158^164. of* 
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passed thai age» juid may fairly eatimate the preflent Yalae of my 
existence* in the Uireefold division of mind, body, and estate. 

1. The first and .imlispeiisahle requisite of happiness is a 
clear consciencef unatiUied by the reproach or remembrattce of 
an unworthy action. 

Hie murus aheneus csto. 
Nil conscire sibi^ nulla pallescere culpa. 

I am endowed with a cheerful tennper^ a moderate sensibilityf 
and a natural disposition to repose rather than to activity : some 
mischievous appetites and habits have perhaps been corrected by ' 
philosophy or time. The love of study, a passion which derives 
fresh vigour from enjoy ment, supplies each day, each hour, with 
a perpetual source of independent and rationed pleasure; and I 
am ]if)t sensible of any decay of the mental, faculties. The ori« 
ginal soil has been highly improved by cultivation ; but it may 
be questioned^ whether some flowers of fancy» some grateful er* 
rorsy have not been eradicated with tlic weeds of prejudice. 2. 
Since I have escaped from the long perils of my childhood, the 
serious advice of a physician has seldom been requisite. << The 
<< madness of superfluous health" I have never known ; but my 
tender constitution has been fortified by time, and the inestima- 
ble gift of the sound and peaceful slumbers of infancy may be im^* 
puted both to the mind and body* 3. I have ali-eady described 
the merits of my society agd situation; but these enjoyments 
would be tasteless or bitter if their possession were not assured 
by an annual and adequate supply* According to the scale of 
Switzerland, I am a rich man ; and I am indeed rich, since my 
income is superior to my expense, and my expense is equal to 
my wisheSb My friend Lord Sheffield has kindly relieved me 
from the cares to which my taste and temper are most adverse : 
shall I add, that since the failure of my first wishes, I have never 
entertained any serious thoughts of a matrimonial connexion. 

I am disgusted with the afiectation of men of letters, who 
complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow ; 
and that tlieir fame (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution"^. 
My own experience, at least, has taught me a very different les- 
son ; twenty happy years have been animated by the labour of 
my History : and its success has given me a name, a rank, acba* 
racter^ in tite world, to which I should not otherwise have been 

given number of new-born infants, one half, by the fault of nature or man, ts 
extinguished before the age of puberty and reason ! — A melancholy calcuU* 
tion ! 

* M. d'Alembert relates, that as he was walking in the gardens of Sans 
Souci with the king of Prussia, Frederic said to him* '' Do you see Uiat old 
" woman, a poor weeder, asleep on that sunny bank ? she is probably a more 
" happy being than either of us." The king and the philosopher may speak 
ibr themseWes ; for roy part I do not enyy the old woman. 
VOL. VIII. 3 O 
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entitled. The freedom of my writings has indeed proToked tt 
implacable tribe ; but as I was safe from the stings, I was soon 
accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets : my nerves are not 
tremblingly alive, and my literary temper is sd happily framed, 
that I am less sensible of pain than of pleasure. The rational 
prideof an author may be offended,rather than flattered^by vagne 
indiscriminate praise | but he cannot, he should not, be indiS&rent 
to the fair testimonies of private and public esteem. Even his 
moral sympathy may be gratified by the idea, that now, in tbe 
present hour^ he is imparting some degree of amusement or 
knowledge to his friends in a distant land : that one day his mind 
vcill be familiarto the grandchildren of those who are yet anbom*. 
I cannot boast of the friendship or favour of princes ; the patron- 
age of English literature has long since been devolved on our 
booksellers, and the measure of their liberality is the least ambi- 
guous test of our common success. Perhaps the golden medio- 
crity of my fortune has contribnted to fortify ray application. 

The present is a fleeting moment, tlie past is no more ; and 
our prospect of Aiturity is dark and doubtful. This clay may pot- 
sMy be my last : but the laws of probability, so true in general. 
So fallacious in particular, still allow about fiftem yearsf. I shall 
soon enter into that period which, as the most agreekble of bb 
long life, was selected by the judgment and experience of the 
sage Fontenelle. His choiee is approved by the eloquent histo- 
rian of miture, who fixes ovr moral hkppiness to the mature sea- 
son in which our passions are supposed to be calmed, our duties 
fulfilled, our ambition satisfied, our fame and fortune established 
on a solid basis^. In private conversation* that great and amiabJe 
man added the weight of bis own experience ; and this antomnal 
felicity might be exemplified in tlie lives of Voltaire, Home, and 
many other men of letters. I am far more inclined to embrace 

* In the first of ancient or modem romances (Tom Jones), this prondsen* 
timent, this feast of fancy, is enjoyed by the genius of Fielding— *« Come 
*' bright lore of fame, &c. fill my ravished fancy with the hopes of chanDiog 
** ages yet to come. Foretel me that some tender maid> whose grandnother 
^ is yet unborn, hereafter, when, under the fictitious name of Sophia, stut 
" reads the real worth which once existed m my Charlotte, shall fipotn her 
" sympathetie breast send Ibrth the heaving sigh. Do thou teach me, not 
^ only to foresee hut to enjoy, nay even to feed oa future prake. Consfort 
^* me by the solemn assurance, that, when the little parlour in which I sit at 
*^ this moment shall be reduced to a worse furnished box, f shall be read 
'* with honour' by those who never knew nor saw me, and whom I shall nei- 
** ther know nor iee." Book xiii. ch. 1. 

t Mr. Bufibn, from our disregard of the possibility of death within tbe 
four-and'twenty hours, concludes that a chance, which falls below or rises 
above ten thousand to one, will never affect the hopes or fears of a reasons- 
hie man. The fact is true, but our courage is the effect of thoughtlessness, 
rather than of refiectioa. If a public lottery were drawn for the choice of an 
immediate victim, and if our name were inscribed on one pf the ten thou- 
sand tickets, sh^Id we be perfectly easy ? 

♦ See Buflbn. 
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tban to dispQte this comfortable doctrine. I will not tupnose anj 
Iiramalore decay of the mind or body; but I must reluctantly 
observe tliat two causes^ the abbreviation of time^ and the fai- 
lure of hope, will always tinge with a browner shade the even* 
ingoflife. 



-*-— 'Mr. Gibbon returned to £n|^and in June» i79S. It ap- 
pears by the following letters to Lord Sheffield, that the dis- 
easOf which was soon to deprive the world of tliis eminent his-' 
torian^ shortly afterwards assumed an alarming appearance. 



To the Bight Him. JLord Sheffield, at Brightlielmtani. . 
St James's Street^ Nov. 1 1th, 1703. 
I MUST at length withdraw the veil before my state of healthy 
though the naked truth may alarm you more than a litof the gout* 
Have you never observed, through my inexpr€S9ible$f a large 
prominency, whichi as it was not at ail painful, and very little 
troublesome, I had strangely neglected for many years i But 
since my departure from Sheffield-Place it has increased, (most 
stupendously) is increasing, and ought to be diminished. Yester* 
day I sent for Farquhar, who is allowed to be a very skilful sur-^ 
geon. » After viewing and palping, he very seriously desired to 
call in assistance, and has examined it again to-day with Mr« 
Cline, a surgeon, as he says, of the first eminence. They both 
pronounce it a hydrocele, (a collection of water) which must be 
let out by the operation of tapping; but from its magnitude and 
long neglect, they think it a most extraordinary case^ and wish 
to have another surgeon. Dr. Bayley, present If the business 
should go off smoothly, I shall be delivered from my burthen, 
(it is almost as big as a small child), and walk about in four or 
live days with a truss. But the medical gentlemen, who never 
speak quite plain, insinuate to me the possibility of an inflamma* 
tion, of fever, &c. I am not appalled at the thoughts of the ope- 
ration, which is fixed for Wednesday next, twelve o'clock ; but 
it has occurred to me that yon might wish to be present, before 
and afterwards till the crisis was past ; and to give yon that op« 
portunity, I shall solicit a delay till Thursday, or even Friday^ 
In the mean while, I crawl about with some labour^ and much 
indecency, to Devonshire-House (where I left all the fine ladies 
making flannel waistcoats)*; Lady Lucan's, &c. Adieu. Yar-^ 
nish the business for the ladies ; yet I am afraid it will be pub" 
lic;~the advantage of being notorious. Ever yours. 

* For the soldiers in FUndcrt. 
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Iiumcdiatilj on receiving this last letter* I wenttlicsMwfcy 
A*om DrightlieltDst(ine to London^ and was agreeably surprised 
to jBiid that Mr. Gibbon had dined at Lord Lucan's, and did not 
l*etiirn to his lodgings, where I waited for him* till 11 o'clock 
at night* Those who have seen him witiiin the last eight or ten 
years* must be surprised to hear, that he cooM doubts whether 
his disorder was apparent Wltcn l^e returned to England in 
.1787, 1 was greatly alarmed by a prodigious increase, which I 
always conceived to proceed from a rupture. I did not under- 
stand wliy he, who had talked with me on every other sohjecl 
relative to himself and his affairs, without reserve, slioidd never 
in any shape hint at a malady so troublesome : but on speaking 
to his valet de cbambre, he told me, Mr. Gibbon could not bear 
the least allusion to that subject, and never would suffer him to 
notice it. I consulted some medical persons, who with me sup* 
posing it to be a rupture, were of opinion that nothii^ could be 
done, and said that he surely must have had advice, and of 
course had taken all necessary precautions. He now talked free- 
ly with 0)e about his disorder ; which, he said, began in the year 
1761; that he then consulted Mr. Hawkins the surgeon^ who 
did not decide wlicther it was the beginning of a rupture^ or an 
hydrocele; but he desired to see Mr. Gibbon again when be 
came to town. Mr. Gibbon not feeling any pain, nor suffering 
any inconvenience, as he said, never returned to Mr. Hawkins; 
and although the disorder continued to increase gradually, and 
of late yearii very much indeed, he never mentioned it to any 
person, however incredible it may appear, from 1761 to Novem- 
ber, 1793. I told him, that I had always supposed there was no 
doubt of its being a rupture ; his answer was, tliat he never 
thought so, and. that he, and the surgeons who attended him, 
were of opinion that it was an hydrocele. It is now certain that 
it was originally a rupture, and that an hydrocele had lately taken 
place in the same part ; and it is remarkable, that his legs, which 
had been swelled about the ankle, particularly one of them, since 
he had the erysipelas, in 1790, recovered their former shape as 
soon as tlie water appeared in another part, which did not hap- 
pen till between the time he left Sheffield-Place, in the begin^ 
uing of October, and his arrival at Althorpe, towards the latter 
end of that month. On the Thursday following the date of his 
last letter, Mr. Gibbon was tapped for tiie first time; four qnarts 
of a transparent watery fluid were discharged by that operation. 
Neither inflammation nor fever ensued : tbe tumour was dimin- 
ished to nearly half itssi^e; the remaining part was a soft irre- 
gular mass. I bad been with him two days before, and I ton- 
tinued with him above a week after the first tapping, during 
which time he enjoyed his usual spirits; and the three medical 
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gentlemen who attended bim wfll recollect his pteasantry, even 
during the operation. He waa abroad a^in in a few days, but 
the water evidently collecting very fast, it wa» agreed that a se- 
c^ond puncture should be made a fortnight after the first. Know* 
ing that I should be wanted at a meeting in the country, he 
pressed me to attend it, and promised that soon after the second 
operation was performed he would follow me to Sheffield-Place $ 
but befone he arrived I received the two following letters* 

Mr. OiUHm to Lord Sheffkld, at Brightm. 

St. Xames's-Street, Nov. 25th, 1793. 

Though Farquhar has promised to write you a line, I con- 
ceive you may not be sorry to hear directly from me. The ope- 
ration of yesterday was much longer, more searching, and more 
painful than the former; but it has eased and lightened me to a 
much greater degree*. No inflammation, no fever, a delicious 
night, leave to go abroad to-morrow, and to go out of town when 
I please, an aiUndant the future measures of a radical cure. If 
you hold your intention of returning next Saturday to Sheffield- 
Place, I shall probably join you about the Tuesday following^ 
after having passed two nights at Beckenhamf. The Devons 
are going to Bath, and the hospitable Craufurd follows them. I 
passed a delightful day with Burke; an odd one with the Mon- 
sighore Erskine, the Pope's Nuncio. Of public news, you and 
the papers know more than I do. We seem to have strong sea 
and land hopes; nor do I dislike the Royalists having beaten the 
Sans Culottes, and taken Dol. How many minutes will it take 
to guillotine the seventy-three new members of the Convention^ 
who are now arrested ? Adieu. Ever yours. 

Mr. Qibbon to Lord Sheffield. 

St. James^s-Strcet, Nov. 30th, 1793. 

It will not be in my power to reach Sheffield-Place quite so 
soon as I wished and expected. Lord Auckland informs me, 
that he shall be at Lambeth next week, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. I have therefore agreed to dine at Beckenham^ 
on Friday. Saturday will be spent there, and unless some extra^ 
ordinary temptation should detain me another day, you will see 
me by four o'clock Sunday the ninth of December. I dine to« 
morrow, with the Chancellor at Hampstead, and, what I do not 
like at this time of the year, without a proposal to stay all night. 
Yet I would not refuse, more especially as I had denied bim on 
a former day. My health is good| but 1 shall have a final inter* 

• Three qtiarts of the same fluid as before were discharged, f Cden-Farm. 
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view wilh Farquhar before I leave town. We are still io dail^* 
neas about Lord Uowe and the French shipa* bot hope seems to 
I>re|M)nderate. Adieu. Nothing that relates to Louisa eaa be 
forgotten. Kyer yours. 



Mr. Gibbon generally took the opportanity of passing a night 
or two with his friend Lord Auckland, at Eden-Farm, (ten 
miles from London)* on his passage to BheiBeld-Place; and not- 
withstanding his indisposition, he had lately made an excaraion 
thither from London ; when he was much pleased by meeting 
tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, of whom he expressed an high 
opinion. He returned to London, to dine with Lord Loughbo- 
rough, to meet Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and particularly 
Mr. Pitt, with whom ho was not acquainted : and in bis last 
journey to Sussex, he revisited Bden-Farm, and waa much gra- 
tified by the opportunity of again seeing, during a whole ilay, 
Mr. Pitt, who passed the night there. From Lord Auckland^s^ 
Mr. Gibbon proceeded to Slkcfiield^Place; and his discourse was 
never more brilliant, nor more entertaining, than on his arrival. 
The parallel he drew, and the comparisons he made, between the 
leading men of this country, were sketched in his best manner, 
and were infinitely interesting. However, this last visit to Shef- 
field-Flace became far diflTerent from any he had ever made be- 
fore. That relEidy, cheerful, various, and illuminating conversa- 
tion, which we bad before admired in him, was not always to be 
found in the library or the dining-room. He moved with diffi- 
culty, and retii*ed from company sooner than be had been osed 
to do. On the twenty-third of December, his appetite began to 
fail him. He observed to me, that it was a very bad sign rcith 
him when he could not eat his breakfast, which he had done at 
all times very heartily ; and this seems to have been the strong- 
est expression of apprehension that he was ever observed to ut- 
ter. A considerable degree of fever now made its appearance. 
Inflammation arose from the weight and bulk of the tnmour. 
Water again collected very fast, and when the fever went off* 
he never entirely recovered his appetite even for bi^^fast. I 
became very uneasy indeed at his situation towards 4he end of 
the month, and thought it necessary to advise him to set out for 
London. He had before settled his plan to arrive there about 
the midiUe of January. I had company in the house, and we 
expected one of his particular friends ; but he was dbliged to sa- 
crifice all social pleasure to the immediate attention which his 
health required. He went to London on the seventh day of 
January, and the next day I received the following billet; Uie 
last he ever wrote. 



Edward Oibbon Esq. to Lord Sh^ldd. 

St James's-Streety four o'ciock, Tuesday. 

<^ This date says every thing, I was almost killed between 
^ Sheffield-Place and East Grinsted, by hard, frozen, long, and 
«< cross rots, that would disgrace the approach of an Indian wig- 
«^ warn. The rest was something less painful ; and I reached this 
«< place half-dead, but not seriously feverish, or iU. I found a 
«< dinner invitation from Lord Lucan ; but what are dinners to 
^< me ? I wish they did not know of my departure. I catch the 
«« flying post. What an effort! Adieu> till Thursday or Friday.'^ 



By his own desire I did not follow him till Thursday the 
ninth. I then found him far from well. The tumour more dis- 
tended than befoi*e, inflamed, and ulcerated in several places. 
Remedies were ajipfied to abate the inflammation; but it was 
not thought proper to puncture the tumour for a tliird time, till 
Monday the 13th of January^ when no less than six quarts of 
fluid were discharged. He seemed much relieved by the evacu- 
ation. His spirits continued good. He talked, as usual, of pas- 
sing his time at houses which he had often frequented with great 
pleasure, the Duke of Devonshire's, Mr. Craufurd's, Lord 
Spenser's, Lord Lucan's, Sir Ralph Payne's, and Mr. Batt's ; 
sind when I told him that I should not return to the country, as 
I had intended, he pressed me to go; knowing ( had an engage- 
ment there on public business, he said, << you may be back on 
«< Saturday, and I intend to go on Thursday to Devonshire- 
<« House." I had not any apprehension tiiat his life was in 
danger, although I began to fear that he might not be restored 
to a comfortable state, and that motion would hb very trouble- 
some to him ; but he talked of a radical cure. He said, that it 
was fortunate the disorder Ifad shewn itself while he was in 
England, where he might procure the best assistance ; and if a 
radical cure could not be obtained before bis return to Lausanne^ 
there was an able surgeon at Geneva, who could cone to tap 
him when it should be necessary. 

On Tuesday the fourteenth, when the risk of inflammation 
and fever from the last operation was supposed to be past, as the 
medical gentiemen who attended him expressed no fears for his 
life, I went that afternoon part of the way to Sussex, and the 
following day reached Sheffield-Place. The next morning, the 
sixteenth, I received by the post a good account of Mr. Gibbon^ 
which mentioned also that he hourly gained strength. In tfa^ 
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evening came a letter bj express* dated noon thftt day* which 
acquainted tne that Mr. Gibbon had had a violent attack the 
preceding night, and that it was not probable he should live till 
I could come to him. I reached his lodgings in St JamesVstreet 
about midnight, and learned that my friend had expired a quarter 
before one o'clock that day, the 16th of January 1794. 

After I left him on Tuesday afternoon the fourteenth* he saw 
some company, Lady Lucan and Lady Spenser* and thou^^ht 
himself well enough at night to omit the opium draught* which 
he had been used to take for some time. He slept very indiflTer- 
ently ; before nine the next morning he rose* but could mit eat 
his breakfast. However* he appeared tolerably well* yet com- 
plained at times of a pain in his stomach. At one o'clock be re- 
ceived a visit of an hour from Madame de Sylva, and at three, 
his frieml, Mr. Craufurd, of Aiichinames* (whom he alway^» 
mentioned with particular reganJ), called, and stayed with him 
till past five o'clock. They talked, as usual, on various subjects ; 
and twenty hours before bis death, Mr. Gibbun happened to fall 
into a conversation* not uncommon with him* on the probable 
duration of his life. Ho said* that he thought himself a good life 
for ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About six* he ate the 
wing of a chicken, and drank three glasses of Madeira. After 
dinner he became very uneasy and impatient; complained a good 
deal, and appeared so weak* that his servant was alarmed. Mr. 
Gibbon had sent to his friend and relation* Mr. Robert Darrll, 
whose bouse was not far distant* desiring to see him, and add- 
ing, (hat he had something particular to say. But* unfortunate- 
ly, this dcsiitid interview never took place. 

During the evening he complained much of bis stomachy and 
or a disposition to vomit. Soon after nine* he took his opium 
draught, and went to bed. About ten he complained of much 
pain, and desired that warm napkins might be applied to his 
atomarh. He almost incessantly expressed a sense of pain tiU 
about four o'clock in the morning* when he said he found his 
stomach much easier. About seven, the servant asked* whether 
he should send for Mr, Farquhar? he answered* no $ that he 
was as well as he had been the day before. At about half past 
eight he got out of bed, and said he was f^plm adroiV* than he 
had been for three months past, and got into bed again, witliout 
assistance* better than usual. About nine, he said tJiat he wouhl 
rise. The servant* however* persuaded him to remain in bed till 
Mr. Farquhar, who was expected at eleven, should come. Till 
about that hour he spoke with great facility. Mr. Farquhar 
came at the time appointee!, and he was then visibly dying. 
When the valet de chambre returned* after attending Mr. Far- 
quhar out of the room, Mr. Gibbon said* «< Fourquoi est ce que 
yotis me qmtkx>?^^ Tins was about half past eleven. At twelve. 
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he dnfik mime brandy and water from a tea*pot» aad deaired hit 
favourite servant to stay with him. Theae were the last worda 
lie pronounced articulately. T» the last he preserved his senses ; 
and when he could no lunger speak» his servant having asked a 
question* he made a sign^ to shew that he understood htm. He 
IV as quite tranquil, and did not stir; his eyes half-shut About 
a quarter before one» he ceased to breathe*. 

The valet de chambre observed* that Mr. Gibbon did not, at 
any time, shew the least sign of alarm, or apprehension of death; 
and it does not, appear Uiat he ever thought himself in danger, 
unless his desire to speak to Mr. DareU may be considered in 
tli^ light. 

Perhaps I dwell too long on these minute and melancholy 
circumstances. Yet the close of such a life can hardly fail to in- 
terest every reader ; and I know that the public has received a 
different and erroneous account of my friend's last hours. 

I can never cease to feel regret that I was not by his side at 
this awful period ; a regret so strong that I can express it only 
by borrowing (as tbe eloquent Mr. Mason has done on a simi- 
lar occasion) the forcible language of Tacitus : Mihi praster 
acerbiiatem aroici ereptU auget mcMtitiam quod assidere valetu* 
dimfforvere deficientenif satiari vultu, campUxu %on contigiL It ia 
some consolation to me, that 1 have not, like Tacitus, by a long 
absence, anticipated the loss of my friend several years before 
his decease. Although I had not the mournful gratification of 

* The body was not opened till the (if\h day after his death. It vaa then 
sound, except that a degree of mortification, not very considerable, had ta« 
ken place on a part of the colon,- which, with the whole of the omentum, of % 
Very enlarged size, hM. descended into the scrotum, forming a bag that hung 
down nearly as low as the knee. Since that part had been inflamed and ulce* 
rated, Mr. Gibbon could not bear a trusa; and when the last six quarts of 
fluid were discharged, the colon and omentum descending lower, they, by their 
weight, drew the lower mouth of the stomach downwax-ds to the o« fntbiot and 
this probably was the immediate cause of his death. 

The following ia the account of the appearance of the body, given by an 
eminent surgeon who opened it- 

*' Aperto tumore, qui ab inguine usque ad genu se extenderat, obseryatum 
**est partem ejus inferiorem constare ex tunicA vaginali testis continent! duas 
** quasi libras liqiioris serosi tincti sanguine. Ea antem fuit sacci illius am« 
** plitudo ut portion! liquoris long^ majori capiendae sufBceret. In posteri- 
** ori parte hujus sacci testis situs fuit. Hunc omnind sanum invenimus. 

** Partem tumoris superioremoccupaverant integrum ferd omentum et ma« 
*' jor pars intestini coli. H« partes, facco sibi proprio inclus«, sibi invicem 
" et sacco suo aded arct^ adhxserunt ut coVvisse Tiderentur in massam unam 
** solidam et irregularem ; cujus a tergo chorda spermatica srdem soam ob« 
*' tinuerat. '^ . 

*' In omento et in intestino colo baud dubia recentis inflammationis signs 
*' vidimus, necnon macalas nonnullas lividi color is hinc inde sparsas. 

" Aperto abdomine, Tentriculum invenimus a naturali auo situ detractum 
** usque ad annulum musculi obliqui externi. Pylorum retrorsiim et qu.ist 
"surs&m a duodeno retractum. In hepate ingentem numerum parvorum 
*' tuberculorum. Vesicum felleam bile admodum distentam. In ceteris vis* 
'*ceribus, cxamini anatomico subjectis, nulla morbi vestigia extiterunV* 
vol. viii. 3 P 
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being near him on the day he ex^red^ yet, daring his inneas, I 
had not failed to attend him^ vith that assiduity which his ge- 
niasy his yirtnea, and^ aboye all^ oar long» aninterrupted^ and 
happy friendship demanded. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr. Gibbon's Will is dated the first of October 1791, just be- 
fore I kft Lausanne ; he distingaishes me^ as usual, in the most 
flattering manner : 

«« I constitute and appoint the Right Honourable John Lord 
<« Sheffield, Edward Darell Esquire, and John Thomas Batt 
M Esquire, to be the Executors of this my last Will and Testa- 
f< ment ; and as the execution of this trust will not he attended 
44 with much difficulty or trouble, I shall indulge these gentle- 
4t men, In the pleasure of this last disinterested service, without 
4i wronging my feelings, or oppressing my heir, by too Yight op 
M too weighty a testimony of my gratitude. My obligations to 
<< the long and active friendship of Lord Sheffield I could never 
44 sufficiently repay." 

He then observes, that the Right Hon. Lady Eliot, of Port- 
Eliot, is his nearest relation on the father's side ; but that her 
three sons are in such prosperous circumstances, that he may 
well be excused for making the two children of his late uncle, 
Sir Stanier Porten, his heirs ; they being in a very difierent 
situation. He bequeaths annuities to two old servants ; three 
thousand pounds, and his furniture, plate, &c. at Lausanne, to 
Mr. Wilhelm de Severy ; one hundred guineas to the poor of 
Lausanni;, and fifty guineas each to the following persons: Lady 
Sheffield and daughters, Maria and Louisa, Maaame and Ma- 
demoiselle de Severy, the Count de Schomberg, Mademoiselle 
la Chanoinesse de Poller, and M. le Ministre Le Yade, for the 
punjhase of some token which may remind them of a sincere 
friend. The remains of Mr. Oibbon were deposited in Lord ShtJ- 
JiekPs family burial-place in Sussex. 
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